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ARTICLE    I.      , 
The  Nestorian  Christians. 

Bj  Rev.  Jiutin  Perkins,  MUsloiiurj  of  tbe  A.  B.  C.  F.  Bf.,  Ooroomlah,  Persia. 

The  interest  with  which  we  contemplate  a  people  is  often  in 
great  disproportion  to  its  numbers.     The  little  states  of  Greece 
stand  imrivalled  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  the  early  instrOcteis 
and  civilizers  of  the  human  species.    The  small  community  of 
the  Waldenses,  pent  up  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  Piedmont,  was 
the  repository  of  that  inestimable  treasure,  the  vitality  of  oat 
holy  religion,  during  the  long  night  which  veiled  the  rest  of 
£uit)pe.    The  few  thousands  of  the  Moravians  have  gained  a 
place  on  the  records  of  the  church,  by  the  vigor  of  their  zeal 
and  the  energy  of  their  efforts  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
gospel,  which  great  Christian  nations  might  worthily  covet 
And  the  small  island  of  Britain  is  now  exerting  an  influence  on 
the  condition  and  destinies  of  the  world,  which  the  vast  extent 
and  the  unnumbered  myriads  of  China  have  never  known,  and 
never  will  know  till  her  broad  territory  and  her  countless  in- 
habitants shall  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  science,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  obscure  people,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  possess 
a  humble  claim  to  illustrate  the  statement  I  have  made.    The 
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2  The  JSTestorian  Christians.  [Jan. 

Nestorian  Christians  are  the  small,  but  venerable  remnant  of  a 
once  great  and  influential  church.  They  are  the  oldest  of 
Christian  sects ;  in  their  better  days  they  were  numerous  through 
all  the  vast  regions  from  Palestine  to  China ;  and  they  carried 
the  gospel  into  China  itself.  Their  history  is  a  checkered  one. 
Sometimes,  as  under  the  tolerant  policy  of  Gengis  Khan  and 
his  descendants,  they  were  raised  to  high  places  in  the  camp 
and  at  the  court ;  while  at  other  times,  as  by  the  crushing  arm 
of  the  bloody  Tamerlane,  they  were  cut  down  and  swept  away, 
till  scarce  a  vestige  remained,  save  in  the  fastnesses  of  inacces- 
sible mountains.  But  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years,  they  furnish  the  bright- 
est examples  of  persevering  toil  and  selfndenial,  and  often  of 
heroic  martyrdom,  cheerfully  encountered  in  the  profession  and 
zealous  promulgation  of  the  gospel,*  that  are  to  be  found  on 
the  records  of  Christianity,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

My  object  is  not  to  sketch  a  history  of  this  venerable  people; 
but  merely  to  make  a  few  statements  relative  to  their  present 
position,  number,  circumstances,  character  and  prospects.  I  do 
this  in  compliance  with  a  repeated  request  of  the  former  worthy 
editor  of  the  Repository,  and  in  the  hope  that  its  readers  may 
thereby  become  better  acquainted  with  the  people  for  whose 
salvation  I  am  laboring,  and  more  interested  to  co-operate,  by 
prayer  and  effort,  for  the  advancement  of  this  object 

Before  noticing  the  Nestorians  in  the  particulars  proposed,  I 
Baay  remark,  that  their  lineal  origin^  like  that  of  most  eastern 
nations,  is  hid  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty.  Common,  and  per- 
haps universal  tradition  among  themselves  claims  the  Jews  as 
their  ancestors.  As  evidence  of  this  descent,  they  urge  the  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  language  and  their 
Own.  They  also  adduce  their  deep  abhorrence  of  the  use  of 
images  and  pictures  in  religious  worship,  while  all  other  eastern 
Christians,  descended  from  heathen  ancestors,  still  retain  their 
strong  attachment  to  idolatry.  The  curious  inquirer  might  find 
many  other  proofs  that  the  Nestorians  are  descendants  of  the 
Jews.  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  their 
remote  ancestors  may  have  been  some  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
who  were  carried  away  captive  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  as 

■■■-II  -  — 

*  See  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Missions  of  the  Nesto- 
rian Christians,  in  Central  ^nd  Eastern  Asia,"  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald  for  August,  1838. 
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mentioned  in  1  Chron.  5:  26,  and  2  Kings  15:  29,  into  places 
probably  not  distant  from  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the 
Nestorians.  But  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  as  certain  the  Jew- 
ish origin  of  this  people,  must  be  very  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Nestorians  refer  to 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  with  whom  Adai  (Thad- 
deus),  and  Mari,  one  of  the  seventy,  are  said  to  have  been 
associated.  Oral  tradition  and  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Nes- 
torians are  united  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  as  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  inform  us  that  Thomas  travelled  eastward, 
even  to  India,  preaching  the  gospel  through  the  countries  in- 
tervening, we  may  regard,  this  claim  of  the  Nestorians  as  not 
improbable.  This  opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
their  ritual,  composed  by  ancient  ecclesiastics,  contains  com- 
memorations of  Thomas,  in  the  form  of  thanksgivings  to  God, 
for  his  zealous  labors  among  their  ancestors  and  other  eastern 
nations.  At  this  day,  the  Nestorians  are  particularly  fond  of 
naming  their  churches,  in  honor  of  that  apostle,  Mar  Thoma, 
i.  e.,  St.  Thomas. 

The  origin  of  the  Nestorians,  as  a  Christian  sect,  is  matter  of 
authentic  history.*  Nestorius,  from  whom  the  sect  derives  its 
name,  was  born  and  educated  in  Syria,  was  a  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  428. 
The  conspicuousness  of  his  station — that  city  being  the  seat  of 
empire — ^his  boldness  in  attempting  to  correct  some  popular 
superstitions,  and  perhaps  his  rashness  in  theological  specula- 
tion, drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hostility  of  contemporary^ 
bishops,  particularly  of  the  ambitious  Cyril,  then  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Having  been  arraigned  for  heresy,  Nestorius  was  ex- 
communicated at  Ephesus,  by  the  third  general  council,  A.  D- 
43 1.  First  banished  to  Arabia  retrsea,  and  subsequently  transport- 
ed to  one  of  the  oases  of  Lybia,  he  finally  died  in  Upper  Egypt 

>  "  '    "■"  ''.'  '  ■.!■  ......  I. I  I  l«  ■ 

*  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Murdock,  Vol. 
I.  p.  395  and  428,  et  passim.  A  full  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Nestorianism  may  also  be  found  in  Asseman's 
**  Bibliotheca  Orientialis  Clementino-Vaticanu,"  Vol.  IV.,  in 
general  very  correct,  save  that  it  savors  strongly  of  papal 
prejudice.  A  brief,  but  interesting  account  of  the  Nestorians 
n\so  occurs  in  the  "  Researches"  of  Messrs  Smith  and  Dwi^ht, 
VoL  IL  p.  201. 
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pase  of  TiarcBy  situated  in  the  rugged,  narrow  valley  of  the  rivfr 
Zab— running  into  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  Zabus,  or  Zabis- 
which  is  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Nestorian  districts  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  governed  by  meliks — literally  kings^-or 
chiefs,  chosen  from  its  own  people,  by  the  popular  voice  irregu- 
larly expressed.  The  office  of  these  chiefs  is  usually  hereditary 
in  the  same,  family.  This  district.of  Tiaree  is  not  only  quite 
independent  of  the  KooVds,  but  its  inhabitants  have  such  a  cha* 
racter  for  bravery  and  ferocity,  even  toward  their  Koordish 
neighbors,  that  the  latter  seldom  hazard  the  adventure  of  enter* 
ing  that  country ;  and  such  as  do  enter  it  are  said  often  to  atone 
for  their  temerity,  by  being  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  local  situation  of  Tiaree,*  hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  steep, 
lofty  mountains,  save  where  the  river,  by  narrow  defiles,  enters 
and  leaves  the  district,  serves,  no  less  than  its  populousness, 
effectually  to  defend  its  inhabitants  from  invasion. 

The  Nestorians  of  the  mountains,  like  their  Koordish  neigh* 
bors,  obtain  their  subsistence  to  a  great  extent  from  the  pas- 
turage of  flocks.  The  principal  part  of  their  arable  soil,  in 
most  places,  con^ts  of  small  terraced  patches,  on  the  steep  de* 
clivities  of  ibe  mountains.  And  so  rou^h  and  barren  is  much 
of  their  territory,  that  the  people  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
live  in  their  own  country.  Many  of  them  are  very  poor.  Some 
travel  abroad  and  be^  as  a  profession.  Considerable  numbers 
come  down  to  the  plam  of  Ooroomiah  in  summer,  to  find  em- 
ployment ;  and  still  more  are  driven  down  in  the  winter,  to 
^eek  a  ^subsistence  on  charity.  In  some  of  the  districts  which 
are  more  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  less  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Koords,  the  inhabitants  obtain  a  comfortable  living ; 
tWugh  their  fare  is  coarse,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  products  of 
their  flocks,  with  rice,  and  bread  made  of  a  species  of  millet 
Wheat  is  seldom  cultivated. 

The  Nestorians  of  these  mountains  resemble  thdr  Koordish 
masters  and  neighbors,  not  only  in  their  mode  of  obtaining  a 
subsistence,  but  also,  in  a  degree,  in  their  exceeding  rudeness, 
wildness  and  boldness  of  character.  The  inhabitants  of  differ-* 
eiit  districts  sometimes  quarrel  and  plunder  each  other ;  and  if 


•  The  name  Tiaree^  is  a  Syriac  word  which  means  a  fold^ 
ot  enclosure  (as  a  sheepfold,  John  10 :  16  and  elsewhere),  and 
Was  obviously  given  to  this  district  from  its  striking  local  pe- 
culiarities^ 
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remonstranee  is  offered,  the  pillagers  justify  themselves  by  re* 
plying,  that  they  rob  their  Christian  brethren  to  save  the  spoil 
from  the  Koords ! 

The  district  of  Ooroomiah  is  in  the  western  part  of  Azerbi- 
jan — ancient  Atropotene^  the  northern  portion  of  Media — ^the 
northwestern  province  of  Persia.  It  consists  of  a  magnificent 
plain,  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Koordish  mountains, 
and  extending  from  them  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name* 
litis  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
lying  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  Its  waters 
are  very  salt,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  the  Dead  Sea.  No  fish  are 
found  in  it ;  but  fowl,  particularly  the  duck  and  flamingo,*  fre- 
quent it  in  immense  numbers.  The  plain  of  Ooroomiah  is 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  lying  upon  the  central  section  of 
the  lake,  and  in  its  broadest  part  is  about  twenty  miles  wide. 
Imposing  branches  of  the  Koordish  mountains  sweep  down  quite 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  at  the  extremities  of  the  plain,  en* 
closing  it  like  a  vast  amphitheatre.  With  the  adjacent  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains,  it  comprises  an  area  of  about  six  hundred 
square  miles,  and  contains  at  least  three  hundred  and  thirty  vil- 
lages. It  is  amply  watered  by  three  considerable  rivers,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Its  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  all 
under  high  cultivation.  Its  staple  productions  are  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  the  vine ;  and  it  abounds  in  a  great  variety 
of  firuits.  Besides  ten  or  twelve  species  of  the  grape,  it  yielcb 
cherries,  apricots,  apples,  plums,  melons,  nuts,  etc.  etc.,  in  the 
most  ample  profusion.    And  the  number  of  orchards  and  trees 


*  TYie  flamingo  frequents  this  lake  in  such  numbers,  that  I 
have  seen  miles  of  the  shore  whitened  by  one  continuous 
fiock.  Their  bodies  are  about  the  size  of  a  goose ;  but  their 
slender  legs  and  small  flexible  neck  are  of  such  enormous 
length,  that  one  fully  grown  measures  six  feet  from  the  bill  to 
the  toes ;  and  it  stretches  its  wings  to  even  a  greater  length. 
Their  color  is  white,  save  the  wings,  the  front  half  of  which 
is  covered  with  inimitably  delicate  and  beautiful  red  feathers, 
and  the  back  part  with  black  quills.  The  flesh  is  reckoned 
delicious  by  the  inhabitants,  who  take  them  in  great  numbers 
by  means  of  snares  made  of  hair,  and  placed  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  lake,  where  they  walk  about  in  search  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  carried  into  the  lake  by  the  streams. 
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planted  on  "  the  water-courses,"  is  such  as  to  give  much  of  it 
the  appearance  of  American  forests. 

About  twelve  miles  back  from  the  lake,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  mountains,  is  the  city  of  Ooroomiah.  It  is  the  ancient 
Thebarma,  the  birth-place,  as  tradition  says,  of  Zoroaster.  It 
contains  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  four 
miWin  circumference.  like  other  cities  of  Persia,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud-wall  and  a  ditch ;  and  most  of  its  houses  are 
built  of  unbumt  brick.  Its  markets  are  good  for  this  country ; 
its  streets  are  wider  than  is  common  in  the  East ;  and  it  has 
quite  an  air  of  comfort,  from  the  great  number  of  shade-trees 
interspersed  among  the  dwellings. 

From  elevations  back  of  the  city,  the  beholder,  as  he  looks 
down  upon  the  smiling  gardens  directly  below  him — ^then  on  the 
city,  half  buried  in  shrubbery — ^next  on  the  vast  plain,  studded 
with  its  hundreds  of  villages,  and  its  thousands  of  orchards  and 
hedges  of  poplars,  willows  and  sycamores,  and  gleaming  with 
its  almost  illimitable  fields,  waving  a  golden  harvest, — and  far- 
ther still  on  the  azure  bosom  of  the  placid  lake,  beaming  and 
sparkling  like  a  mighty  mirror,  under  the  brilliancy  of  a  Persian 
sky, — and  finally,  on  the  blue  mountains,  away  in  the  distance— « 
has  before  him  one  of  the  loveliest  and  grandest  specimens  of 
natural  scenery  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man^ 
And  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  moral  night  that  broods  over 
so  bright  a  scene,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  conceive  that  he  is  sur* 
veying  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  climate  of  Ooroomiah  is  naturally  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  resembles,  in  its  temperature,  that  of  our  middle 
States.  Unhappily,  however,  artificial  causes  are  at  work 
which  render  this  climate  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners; — 
such  as  the  constant  irrigation*  in  summer  of  the  almost  number-* 
less  fields  and  gardens ;  and,  still  worse,  the  extensive  pools  of  stag-i 
nant  water,  that  stand  most  of  the  time  in  different  places,  par-> 
ticularly  in  the  ditch  which  surrounds  the  city..  The  reforming 
hand  of  a  good  government,  controlled  by  the  redeeming  spirit 
of  Christianity,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  drain  and  dry  up  these 
pools  and  remove  other  nuisances,  and  soon  restore  the  climate 
to  its  native  salubrity. 

*  There  are  few  showers  in  Persia  during  the  warm  season. 
The  gardens  and  fields  are  therefore  wa^tered  by  small  ca,nals^ 
which  QonduQt  water  from  the  stream?^ 
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The  Nestorians  of  Ooroomiah  have  a  tradition  that  their  im- 
mediate ancestors  came  down  from  the  mountains,  at  a  period 
rather  indefinitely  known,  but  about  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  that  this  plain  was  then  but  very  little  inhabited.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  Nestorians  were  entirely  swept  away 
fi-om  this  province  for  a  season,  during  the  devastations  of  Tam- 
erlane. But  there  are  some  monuments  of  Iheir  earlier  resi- 
dence here.  The  largest  and  oldest  mosque  in  this  city,  for 
instance,  was  once  a  Christian  church.  In  repairing  it  a  few 
years  ago,  a  vault  was  found  under  it  containing  ancient  relics, 
and  among  them  a  manuscript  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, purporting  to  have  been  written  in  that  church  about  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Not  more  than  six  hundred  Nestorians 
reside  in  the  city  of  Ooroomiah.  These  are  principally  in  a 
compact  position,  adjacent  to  which  the  premises  of  our  mission 
are  situated.  There  are  about  two  thousand  Jews  in  the  city, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  population  are  Mohammedans. 
The  Nestorians  are  numerous  in  the  surrounding  villages,  in 
some  cases  living  by  themselves,  and  in  others,  mternungled 
with  Mohammedans.  Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  of  which  they  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  proprietors.  A  few  are  mechanics,  as  masons,  jomers,  etc. 
Their  common  relation  to  the  Mohammedan  nobility  in  the  ten- 
ure of  the  soil,  is  that  of  serfs  to  lords.  The  Mol^ammedan 
peasantry  sustain  nominally  the  same  relation  to  the  higher 
classes,  though  their  rights  are  better  respected  than  those  oi  the 
Christians.  The  Nestorians  often  suffer  lawless  extortion  and 
oppression  from  their  Mohammedan  masters.  But  their  cir- 
cumstances on  the  whole  are  quite  tolerable  for  a  people  in 
bondage.  Their  fertile  country  yields  such  overflowing  abun- 
dance, that,  so  far  from  being  pinched  with  want,  they  are 
always  surrounded  with  plenty. 

The  Nestorians  of  Ooroomiah  partake  in  their  manners  of 
the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  the  Persian  character.  By  the  side 
of  their  rude  countrymen  fi:om  the  mountains,  they  appear  like 
antipodes.  This  difference  in  the  appearance  and  character  of 
the  two  classes  is  owing  entirely  to  their  local  circumstances* 
And  we  may  regard  it  as  a  felicity,  that  the  mountaineers  are 
impelled  by  interest  or  necessity  frequently  to  visit  the  plain, 
where  they  cannot  avoid  a  softening,  humanizing  influence. 
And  as,  in  the  progress  of  our  work,  the  people  of  this  province 
shall  become  yet  more  enlightened  and  elevated  by  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  them,  their  intercourse  will 
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tell  yet  more  powerfully  on  their  less  civilized  brethren,  and, 
through  them,  on  all  classes  of  the  wild  mountaineers. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  tolerable  accuracy,  in 
estimating  the  number  of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  methods 
of  obtainmg  such  statistics  among  Orientals  are  very  indefinite 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  population  of  a  town,  village  or  dis- 
trict is  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  families ;  a  given 
number  of  individuals  being  assumed  as  the  average  in  each 
family.  But  in  the  primitive,  patriarchal  style  of  hving  which 
obtains  in  these  countries,  where  three,  four  and  even  five  gen- 
erations, as  the  case  may  be,  dwell  together — ^the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family  varying  from  five  to  thirty  and  even  more — 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurately  on  an  average.  Ten  is  the 
number  often  assumed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains, the  population  is  frequently  computed  by  the  soldiers  that 
can  be  rallied  on  an  emergency,  every  male  adult  being  reck- 
oned as  a  soldier.  But  this  method  is  even  more  indefinite  than 
the  other ;  and  in  those,  wild,  inaccessible  regions,  there  is  this 
additional  difficulty,  that  the  number  of  houses  and  soldiers  is  but 
very  imperfectly  known. 

The  number  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
ascertain  it,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Tiaree — 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  populous  district — has  about  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Nestorians, 
and,  as  already  stated,  is  quite  independent  of  the  Koords.  In 
all  the  other  districts  of  the  mountains,  there  may  be  sixty  thou- 
sand Nestorians.  And  in  the  province  of  Ooroomiah,  including 
the  adjacent  districts  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  there  are 
about  thirty  thousand.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  is  cer- 
tainly a  small  number  for  a  nation,  or  an  ancient  sect  of  Chris- 
tians. But  the  history  of  this  people,  in  connection  with  their 
present  circumstances  and  character,  as  was  suggested  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  invests  this  little  remnant  with 
an  interest  independent  of  numbers. 

To  the  Christian  scholar,  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  are  objects  of  much  interest.  Their  an- 
cient language  was  the  Syriac — the  common  language  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  the  same  doubtless  in  which  the 
Saviour  himself  conversed  and  preached.*     This  is  still  the 


*  See  an  able  and  interesting  article  in  relation  to  this  lan< 
guage  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  358. 
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literary  lanffua^e  of  the  Nestorians ;  in  it  their  books  are  all 
written,  and  in  it  they  conduct  their  epistolaiy  correspondence* 
Though  a  dead  language^  the  best  educated  of  their  clergy  con- 
verse in  it  with  fluency.  Their  written  character  differs  consid- 
erably from  that  of  the  Western,  or  Jacobite  Syrians,  which  is 
the  character  best  known  to  European  scholars.  The  former 
was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  in  type,  until  A.  D.  1829,  when 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  was  printed  in  it  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  much  resembles  the  Estrangelo,  and 
the  Nestorians  have  some  old  books  vmtten  in  this  character, 
and  they  still  use  it  for  capital  letters.  The  common  Nestorian 
character  is  very  beautiful,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that 
members  of  our  mission,  when  incapacitated  by  ophthalmy  from 
reading  English  without  pain,  are  able  to  read  it  with  but  httle 
inconvenience. — ^The  vowels  used  by  the  Nestorians  are  poiniSf 
and  rud  the  Greek  vowels  invertedj  as  used  by  the  Western 
Syrians. 

The  vemajcvlar  language  of  the  Nestorians  is  a  modem  dialect 
of  the  ancient  Syriac,  much  barbarized  by  inversions,  contract 
tions  and  abbreviations,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  great 
number  of  Persian,  Turkish  and  Koordish  words,  each  class  pre- 
vailing, in  given  districts,  according;  to  their  proximity  to  either 
of  those  nations.  Thus  corrupted,  however,  the  body  of  the 
language  comes  directly  from  Uie  venerable  Syriac,  as  clearly 
as  the  modem  Greek  does  firom  the  ancient.  Some  critics  have 
questioned  this  opinion,  supposing  that  the  language  of  the 
Nestorians  is  a  modem  dialect  of  the  ancient  ChddaiCy  though 
all  their  literature  is  in  the  ancient  Svriac,  and  their  written 
correspondence  is  still  conducted  in  that  language.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  such  as  sustain  this  view,  to  point  out  me  difference  be- 
twe^i  the  Chaldaic  and  the  Syriac,  and  to  show  that  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Nestorians  is  more  allied  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter.  I  will  insert  in  this  connexion  a  brief  extract  from 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  fiist  editor*  of  the  Repository ; 
whose  learned  researches  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  entitle 
his  opinion  to  the  highest  deference.  "  Professor  Roediger,"f 
he  says,  "  proposes  to  go  on  and  publish  a  fuller  account  of  the 
Syriac  language  as  now  spoken  among  the  Nestorians.  The 
views  contained  in  your  letter  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
character  of  the  language ;  nor  that  the  Chaldean^  so  called, 

*  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  f  Of  Halle. 
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of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  same.    I  have  myself  had  no  doubt  of 

this  before ;  although  on  inquiry  of  R and  of  Mr.  S 

in  Constantinople,  I  could  get  no  satisfactory  information  from 
either.  The  prevailing  view  among  scholars  at  present,  is,  that 
the  ancient  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac  are,  at  the  bottom,  the  same 
dialect ;  the  former  having  developed  itself  in  a  more  Jewish 
form  and  adopted  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  and  the  latter  having 
been  diffused  among  Christians  with  a  different  alphabet ;  i.  e. 
one  being  a  Hebraizing  Aramaean,  and  the  other,  a  Christian 
Aramaean.  A  similar  fact  exists  now,  in  relation  to  the  Ser- 
vian and  Dlyrian  languages.  They  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so, 
as  spoken ;  but  the  Servians  are  Greek  Christians,  and  use  a 
peculiar  alphabet ;  while  the  lUyrians  are  CathoUcs,  and  write 
with  the  Latin  letters."  I  may  add,  that  one  of  my  respected 
associates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holladay,  and  myself  have  taken  some 
pains  to  compare  the  language  of  the  Nestorians  with  the  Chal* 
daic,  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  atthe  same 
time  with  the  ancient  Syriac  of  those  portions  of  Scripture ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  most  decided  preponderjince,  in  favor  of 
deriving  this  modem  language  directly  from  the  Syriac. 

Very  little  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  Nestorians  to  writing,  until  we  commenced 
our  missionary  operations.     The  ancient  Syriac  being  a  dead 
language,  and  entirely  unintelUgible  to  the  people  until  studied 
as  a  learned  tonguey  it  seemed  to  us,  at  the  outset,  quite  indis** 
pensable  to  the  due  accomplishment  of  our  object,  to  make 
their  modem  dialect  the  medium  of  vinritten  as  well  as  oral  in- 
struction.    Some  theoretic  philologists  question  the  propriety  of 
reducing  to  writing  any  of  the  spoken  languages  of  the  Onen- 
tal  Christians,  and  perhaps  some  other  vernacular  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, advising  that  the  people  should  be  carried  back  to  the 
readoption  of  their  ancient  tongues.     Such  philologists  should 
remember,  that  popular  language  is  not  that  tradable  thing 
which  will  always  come  and  go  at  one's  bidding, — and  espe- 
cially, march  far  m  a  retrograde  direction ;  that  it  is  an  absolute 
sovereign,  whom  we  may  conciliate,  but  whom  we  try  in  vain  to 
coerce.    I  may  here  quote  another  remark  from  Prof.  Robin- 
son's letter.     He  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  as  to 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  cultivating  the  modem  Syriac,  in 
the  manner  you  mention,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  case  of 
modern  Greek.     It  is  the  language  and  the  only  language  of 
the  people,  and  must  remain  so,  though  it  should  be  purified 
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refined,  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient  language,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible." We  have,  from  the  first,  been  fully  impressed,  in 
attempting  to  reduce  this  spoken  dialect  to  writing,  with  the  high 
importance  of  shaping  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  very  per* 
feet  model  of  the  ancient  Syriac ;  and  we  strenuously  urge  on 
the  Nestorians  the  continuea  study  of  the  latter,  as  a  learned  lan- 

lage.  It  is  visionary,  however,  to  suppose  that  they  could  ever  be 
)rought  to  adopt  this  as  their  vernacular  tongue.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  on  our  labors,  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  considerable 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  other  matter  into  this  new, 
and,  to  the  Nestorians,  attractive  costume. 

Of  the  venerable  ancient  Syriac,  once  so  highly  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  so  rich  in  its  literary  stores,  as  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  use  it,  we  now  find  but  little  more  than  its 
ashes.  The  number  of  works  at  present  extant  among  the 
Nestorians  is  very  limited,  and  copies  of  these  are  extremely 
rare.  The  library  ^f  the  Patriarch,— which  had  often  been 
represented  to  us  as  absolutely  prodigious,  and  might  actually 
appear  so  to  these  simple-hearted  people,  who  are  acquainted 
with  no  method  of  making  books  save  by  the  slow  motion  of 
the  pen, — ^is  found  to  consist  of  not  more  than  sixty  volumes, 
and  a  part  of  these  are  duplicates.  And  no  other  collection,  to 
compare  with  this,  exists  among  them.  Three,  five  or  ten 
books,  for  a  large  village,  or  a  district  even,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  liberal  supply.  The  few  which  they  do  possess,  however, 
are  objects  of  deep  interest  Among  them  are  found  the  whole 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — ^save  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  ex- 
ists in  none  of  their  manuscript  copies,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  known  to  them,  until  introduced  by  us  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  They  make 
no  objection  to  it  in  that  connexion,  but  readily  recognise  and 
acknowledge  it  as  canonical.  Their  Scriptures  do  not  occur  in 
one  volume,  but  usually  in  six,  the  division  being  as  follows. 
1.  The  Pentateuch  {Ovrata),  copies  of  which  are  not  so  rare  as 
of  some  other  portions.  2.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles  {BUmetwee^ — copies  rare.  3.  The  two  books  of 
Chronicles  {Dbereamin),  copies  of  which  are  very  rare.  4.  The 
Psalms  {Ddvidy  or  Mismoree) — copies  comparatively  plenty 
5.  The  Prophets  {JSTowiee) — copies  rare.  6.  The  New  Testament 
(flifetta)— copies  more  numerous  than  of  any  other  portion,  ex- 
cept the  Psalms.     In  the  second  book  in  this  list,  occurs  the 
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apochryphal  work,  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
{Hahumtha  d^bar  Seerah).  The  Nestorians  have  also,  in  a 
separate  volume,  a  work  purporting  to  be  the  revelation  of  Paul 
{Gileeana  d'PavIits),  which  is  said  to  consist  of  communications 
of  what  he  saw,  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. 

The  principal  books  containing  the  church  services  of  the 
Nestorians  are  the  following.  1.  Alternate  prayers  for  each  day 
in  two  weeks  {Kd(im>  Dooatha).  2.  Prayers  for  every  day  in  the 
year  except  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  {Keshkool),  3.  Prayers 
for  the  Lord's  day  and  other  festivals  {Hoodra),  4.  Prayers 
for  festivals  not  in  Lent  {Gezza).  5.  Services  for  the  com- 
munion, ordination,  baptism  and  consecration  of  churches 
{TaJchsa).  6.  Legends  of  the  Saints,  read  in  the  churches 
during  some  of  the  fasts  ( Werda).  7.  Marriage  services  {Ba- 
rukta).  8.  Funeral  services  {Oneeda).  A  small  Romish  legend 
is  also  found  among  them,  claiming  to  be  an  epistle  that 
descended  from  heaven  at  Rome,  about  t^ie  year  A.  D.  777, 
being  engraved  by  the  finger  of  God  on  a  table  of  ice !  After 
detailing  a  pompous  array  of  signs  and  wonders  that  attended 
its  descent,  it  proceeds  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  church,  and  denounces  fearful  threatenings 
on  the  disobedient.  It  is  entitled.  The  Epistle  of  the  Sabbath 
{Jigertha  d^Hosheeba),  i.  e.  it  descended  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  demands  a  reading  every  Sabbath.  It  is  very  little  used 
by  the  Nestorians.  Reciting  the  Psalms  comprises  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  daily  church  service  of  the  Nestorians. 
The  Gospels  are  also  read,  particularly  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
festival  occasions.  The  Epistles  and  the  Old  Testament,  though 
less  frequently,  are  read  in  their  churches. 

The  Nestorians  have  a  book  containing  the  laws  and  canons 
of  their  church  (^S unhddos^).  They. have  also  some  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  (Avahatha),  and  traditions  (Teshaia- 
thee) ;  Books  of  Martyrs  (Sadee) ;  and  Commentaries  (Noo- 
haree)  on  all  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  some  of  which  are  very 
entertaining  and  instructive,  but  others  are  equally  puerile. 


*  When  the  Syriac  literature  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity, 
the  Greek  literature  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Syrians,  who 
introduced  almost  innumerable  terms  on  religious,  moral  and 
philosophic  subjects  from  the  Greek  into  their  own  language. 
This  word,  Sunhados  (Synod),  is  an  instance,  and  several 
others  which  follow. 
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They  have  books  of  wise  and  moral  sayings  ( Akuldaree,  Sha- 
per  Doobaree),  and  books  of  philosophy  (Peelasoopa),  but 
"falsely  so  called;"  and  they  have  rare  copies  of  ponderous 
Dictionaries  (Lexicona)  and  Grammars  (Grammatika). 

The  Nestoriaos  have  some  very  ancient  manuscripts.  There 
are  copies  of  the  New  Testament  written,  some  on  parchment 
and  some  on  paper,  which  date  back  about  six  hundred  years. 
Some  of  these  are  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  and  ^others  m  the 
common  Nestorian  character.  The  very  ancient  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  are  regarded  with  much  veneration,  and  preserved 
with  great  care.  They  are  kept  in  envelopes,  and  when  taken 
into  the  hands,  are  reverently  kissed  as  very  hallowed  treasures. 

I  find  it  interesting,  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  to  compare 
the  printed  Syriac  version,  as  also  our  own,  with  these  ancient 
manuscripts.  Slight  diversities  sometimes  occur,  not  such  as 
at  all  to  mvalidate  the  authority  of  either  as  a  standard  version ; 
but,  by  the  different  location  of  a  single  dot^  new  light  and 
vividness  are  often  thrown  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was  in  Luke  24: 
32,  in  relation  to  the  conversation  between  Christ  and  the  two 
disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus.  "  Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us  ?"  In  the  printed  version  it  is  yakeed,  bum,  the  same 
as  in  English.  But  my  translator,  a  Nestorian  priest,  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  reading ;  and  on  referring  to  a  manu- 
script copy  of  the  New  Testament  about  five  hundred  years  old, 
instead  of  "  yakeed,"  bum,  we  found  "  yakeer,"  heavy,  or  dull ; 
the  difference  being  simply  in  the  location  of  a  point,  which,  in 
the  one  case,  being  placed  below  the  final  letter  of  the  word 
made  it  Daled,  and  in  the  other  case,  placed  above  it,  made  it 
Raish.  According  to  the  ancient  manuscript,  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion would  read :  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Were  not  our 
hearts  heavy  (or  dull, — ^reproaching  themselves  for  being  slow  of 
understanding),  while  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures ;"  a  reading  which  certainly  loses  no- 
thing of  beauty  and  force  when  compared  with  our  own  version. 

Few  as  are  the  books  of  the  Nestorians,  their  readers  are 
scarcely  more  numerous.  Not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred 
of  the  people — in  general,  only  the  clergy — could  read  when 
we  commenced  our  labors.  And  such  as  read  at  all — ^their 
highest  and  most  influential  ecclesiastics  even — are  but  very  im- 
perfectly educated.  A  majority  of  the  priesthood  can  merely 
chant  their  devotions  in  the  ancient  Syriac,  without  knowing 
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the  meaning.  Some  of  the  bishops  even,  among  the  momitains, 
are  in  this  predicament.  We  have  now  about  four  hundred 
children  and  youth  in  our  seminary  and  schools,  who  possess 
as  good  native  talents  as  an  equal  number  in  any  countiy,  and 
are  successfully  studying  both  their  ancient  and  modern  tongues; 
and  we  hope  soon  to  have  many  more  thus  employed.  We 
have  freely  circulated  the  printed  Scriptures  in  the  ancient  Syriac, 
among  such  as  can  read,  and  have  multiplied  with  the  pen  copies 
of  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which  we  have  translated  inta 
the  spoken  dialect,  and  we  need  only  the  aid  of  a  printer  and 
press,  to  enable  us  to  contribute  far  more  rapidly  and  efficiently, 
to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  pure  reli- 
gion, among  this  venerable  people. 

The  Nestorians,  like  their  Mohammedan  masters  and  neigh- 
bors, are  very  fine-looking  people.  Their  stature  is  nearly  the 
same  as  our  own.  Their  features  are  regular,  manly,  intelligent, 
and  often  handsome.  And  their  complexion,  were  their  habits 
cleanly,  would  be  as  light  and  fair  as  that  common  among 
Americans.  In  their  character,  they  are  bold,  generous,  kind, 
very  artless  for  Asiatics,  and  extremely  hospitable.  Oppression 
from  their  Persian  masters  has  never  been  able  to  reduce  the 
Nestorians  of  Ooroomiah  to  the  spiritless  servility  of  the  Arme- 
nian Christians.  They  are  still  brave,  restless  under  oppression, 
and,  so  far  a^  a  subject  people  can  be,  remarkably  independent 
in  their  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nestorians  of  the 
mountains,'  with  all  their  wildness,  rudeness  and  bold  indepen- 
dence, still  possess  the  same  kindness  and  hospitality  of  charac- 
ter, which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince. There,  the  hungr}'  man  will  divide  his  last  piece  of  bread 
with  a  stranger  or  an  enemy.  In  the  district  of  Ooroomiah, 
where  the  Nestorians  are  so  plentifully  supplied  with  the  means 
of  living,  they,  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  lay  in  liberal  stores 
for  their  poor  countrymen  of  Koordistan ;  who,  pinched  with 
want  among  their  own  barren  mountains,  come  down  to  the 
plain  in  large  numbers,  particularly  in  the  winter,  to  seek  a 
temporary  suJDsistence  on  charity.  The  characteristic  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  Nestorians,  which  they  ever  manifest 
to  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  contribute  much  to  render 
our  residence  among  them  agreeable  and  comfortable. 

But  attractive  as  are  their  native  traits  of  character,  it  is  as 
nominal  Christians  that  the  Nestorians  are  invested  with  yet 
deeper  interest.    The  organization  of  the  Nestorian  church 
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is  strictly  episcopal.  Its  ecclesiastical  head  is  a  Patriarch,  with 
the  title  of  Mar  Shimon,  i.  e.  Lord  Simeon.  The  residence  of 
this  Patriarch  is  at  Diss,  about  twenty  miles  from  Julamerk,  in 
the  Hakkary  district,  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Koordish  mountains.  He  formerly  resided  at  Kochanes,  still 
nearer  to  the  town  of  Julamerk.  He  is  clothed  properly  with 
only  spiritual  power,  though  his  influence  is  in  fact  far  more 
general.  Among  the  mountaineers,  his  word  is  usually  law  in 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  Among  the  Nestorians  of 
Ooroomiah  his  control  is  much  more  limited.  He  never  ventures 
down  among  them,  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  he 
might  suffer  embarrassment  from  their  Persian  rulers.  And 
being  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  the  full  exercise  of  his  authority, 
the  people  of  this  province  have  become  rather  lax  in  their  re-  \ 
gard  even  for  his  spiritual  prerogatives.  Still  they  look  up  to 
him  with  respect  and  veneration,  and  requite  the  visits  of  his 
brothers,  which  are  usually  annual,  with  liberal  pecuniary  con- 
tributions. Under  the  Patriarch  are  eighteen  bishops ;  four  of 
whom  reside  in  the  province  of  Ooroomiah. 

The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  church,  require  celibacy  in  its 
Patriarch  and  bishops.  They  also  require,  that  from  childhood 
they  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  save  fish,  eggs . 
and  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  Indeed,  they  go  a  step  farther 
back  in  the  latter  requisition.  The  mother  of  the  candidate  for 
the  episcopal  office  must  also  have  observed  the  same  absti- 
nence, during  the  period  of  gestation.  This  requisition  of  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food  is,  however,  like  many  other  of  their 
ceremonials,  in  some  cases  softened  down.  One  of  the  bishops 
of  Ooroomiah  was  never  a  candidate  for  episcopacy,  until  he 
was  forty  years  old,  having  eaten  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
food  until  that  period.  He  was  then  made  a  bishop,  as  a  token 
of  the  Patriarch's  favor,  for  important  services  rendered  when 
a  deacon,  in  opposing  the  influence  of  papal  emissaries.  Since 
becoming  a  bishop,  he  has  practised  the  required  abstinence. 
I  have  sometimes  questioned  the  Nestorian  bishops,  in  relation 
to  the  reasons  for  their  practising  celibacy  and  restriction  to 
vegetable  diet.  They  never  attempt  to  found  the  requirements 
of  their  church  on  the  precepts  of  Scripture ;  but  reply,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  sacredness  of  the  episcopal  office,  these 
observances  are  enjoined  as  matter  of  propriety,  on  those  in- 
trusted with  it, — ^they  being  set  apart  to  their  high  and  holy 
work,  as  a  consecrated  class  of  JYazariles.    Neither  celibacy 

2* 
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nor  abstinence  from  animal  food  are  required  of  the  inferior 
clergy ;  nor  do  convents  exist  among  them. 

The  Nestorian  clergy,  like  the  laity,  are  usually  poor ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  bishops,  they  are 
obliged  to  labor  with  their  hands,  or  teach  a  few  scholars  to 
obtain  a  subsistence.  The  priests  realize  a  small  pittance,  in  the 
form  of  a  trifling  annual  contribution  from  their  flocks,  and  a 
scanty  fee  for  marriages  and  some  other  occasional  serviees. 
The  bishops  receive  an  annual  tax  of  about  two  and  a  quarter 
cents  on  an  individual,  each  from  his  respective  diocese ;  and 
this,  in  their  simple  style  of  living  and  with  no  families  to  sup- 
port, suffices  for  their  subsistence.  The  Patriarch  receives  an 
annual  contribution,  collected  for  him  by  the  bishops,  which 
usually  amounts  to  two  himdred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Nestorians  are  very  charitable  towards  other  sects  of 
nominal  Christians,  liberal  in  their  feelings,  and  strongly  desi- 
rous of  improvement  The  Patriarch  has  repeatedly  written  to 
us,  expressing  his  joy  and  satisfaction  at  our  being  among  his 
people,  his  gratitude  for  our  efforts  for  their  benefit,  and  his  ear- 
nest prayers  for  our  prosperity  ;  and  such  have  been  the  lan- 
fLiage  and  apparently  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  his  people, 
he  four  bishops  of  Ooroomiah  and  several  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent priests  are  in  our  employ  as  assistants  in  our  missionary 
labors.  They  engage  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence 
of  schools  and  Sabbath  schools,  preach  the  gospel,  aid  in  trans- 
lation, and  render  other  efficient  assistance.  And  the  Patriarch 
and  his  brothers  pledge  to  us  the  same  co-oj^ation,  whenever 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend  our  labors  into  the  mountains.* 

The  religious  belief  and  practices  of  the  Nestorians  are  much 
more  simple  and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Oriental  Chris- 
tians.! They  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  image  worship, 

*  Two  brothers  of  the  Patriarch  (one  of  them  his  desig- 
nated successor)  are  now  with  us  on  a  visit,  and  are  desirous 
of  entering  our  employ  as  assistant  missionaries  here  at 
Ooroomiah. 

t  An  exposition  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Nestorians 
does  not  come  within  the  limits  or  the  object  of  this  article. 
But  as  the  charge  of  heresy ,  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  has  been  so  violently  laid  upon  the  Nestorian  church, 
by  Catholics  and  other  Oriental  Christians  ever  since  the  days 
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auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  many  other 
of  the  corrupt  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Papal,  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches ;  while  they  cherish  the  highest  reverence 

of  Nestorius,  the  present  opportunity  of  vindicating,  to  Protes- 
tants, their  orthodoxy  on  that  important  subject,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  This  point  cannot  better  be  secured,  in  few 
words,  than  by  presenting  their  religious  creed,  as  it  occurs 
in  their  Liturgy,  and  is  always  repeated  by  them  at  the  close 
of  their  services,  as  often  as  they  hold  religious  worship, 
which  is  at  least  twice  every  day.  They  recognise  it  as  the 
J^icene  creed  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection,  it  differs 
but  little  from  that  venerable  document. 

Below  is  a  translation  of  this  creed,  with  the  caption  pre- 
fixed, in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Nestorian 
Liturgy  in  the  ancient  Syriac  language. 

^'  The  creed  which  was  composed  by  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
holy  fathers  at  Jfice^  a  city  of  Bythinia^  in  the  time  of  king 
Constantine  the  piotts.  The  occasion  of  their  assembling  was 
on  account  of  Arius^  the  infidel  accursed. 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  Creator 
of  all  things  which  are  visible  and  invisible  ;  and  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Soir  of  God,  the  only  begotten,  the  first-born 
of  every  creature  ;  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds,  and  was  not  created ;  the  true  God  of  the  true  God,  of 
the  same  substance  with  his  Father,  by  whose  hands  the  worlds 
were  made  and  all  things  were  created ;  who  for  us  men,  and 
for  our  salvation,  descended  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate 
by  the  Holy  Gholt,  and  became  man,  and  was  conceived  and 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  suffered  and  was  crucified  in  the 
days  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died  and  was  buried,  and  rose  on 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  and  is 
again  to  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve in  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life  ;  and  in  one  holy 
apostolic,  catholic  (universal)  church.  We  acknowledge  one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

This  document,  being  regarded  as  a  summary  of  their  reli- 
gious  system,  and  so  often  repeated  by  the  Nestorians,  of 
course  exercises  a  strong  influence  over  their  religious  belief 
and  feelings. 
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for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  exalt  them  far 
above  all  human  traditions.  Indeed,  the  Nestorians  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  Protestants  of  Asia. 

Such  being  their  religious  character,  it  should  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  they  have  welcomed  us  so  cordially  to 
our  missionary  labors,  and  that  we  have  hitherto  experiwiced 
not  a  breath  of  that  violent  opposition  which  has  so  often  and 
effectually  hedged  up  the  way  of  our  missionary  brethren,  who 
have  been  sent  to  other  Eastern  churches.  We  arrogate  to 
ourselves  no  superior  wisdom,  prudence  or  fidelity.  The  differ- 
ence is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
w^e  labor.  With  the  Nestorians,  we  have  a  broad  field  of  com- 
mon ground,  in  the  acknowledged  supreme  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  peculiarities  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  exists  among  no  other  Oriental  Chiistians.  Upon  this 
ground,  the  clergy  rejoice  to  take  their  stand  and  lend  us  their 
hearty  and  efficient  co-operation.  The  most  influential  part  of 
them  being  brought  thus  under  our  immediate  influence — ten  or 
twelve  of  them  are  connected  with  our  families — ^they  advance 
in  intelligence  and  evangelical  views,  and  keep  pace  with  our 
missionary  operations.  And  with  their  ecclesiastics,  the  people 
will,  of  course,  move  forward,  and  treat  us  as  brethren  engaged 
in  a  common  cause,  regarding  our  objeet  to  be,  what  in  truth 
it  is,  not  to  pull  them  down  but  to  build  them  up.  And  diffi* 
cult  indeed  would  it  be  for  us  not  to  reciprocate  the  fraternal 
estimation  in  which  we  are  held. 

Too  much,  however,  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  state- 
ments. The  Nestorians  are  still,  to  a  painful  extent,  under  the 
influence  of  many  childish  traditions.  They  attach  great  im-' 
portance  to  their  periodical  fasts — which  are  about  as  numerous 
as  in  the  other  Eastern  countries — often  to  the  neglect  of  purity 
of  heart,  and  even  of  external  morality.  The  vice  of  lying  is 
almost  universal,  among  both  ecclesiastics  and  people.  Intem- 
perance is  quite  prevalent.  The  Sabbath  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
Tegarded  as  a  holiday,  and  profaneness  and  some  other  vices 
are  very  common.  Indeed,  the  mass  of  this  people  seem  liter-i- 
ally  to  have  "  a  name  to  live,"  while  they  are  "  dead," 

We  ought,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  make  excep-r 
tions  to  this  dark  picture.  There  are  ecclesiastics  in  our  employ, 
and  probably  many  other  individuals  both  among  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  who  are  correct  in  their  external  conduct,  and 
serious  in  their  deportment,  who  sigh  and  pray  over  the  d^* 
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radation  of  their  people,  and  seem  "  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.'*  Such,  if  not  really  Christians,*  are,  we  believe, 
**  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  GoA'*  And  as  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  in  the  progress  of  our  labors,  shall  '^  have  free  couise 
and  be  glorified"  among  the  people,  the  number  of  these  Sime-^ 
ons  and  Annas  will,  we  trust,  be  rapidly  increased  ;  until  the 
whole  church  shall  be  enhghtened,  elevated  and  resuscitated 
by  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  gospel. 

Such  is  the  venerable  remnant  of  the  Nestorian  Christians — 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet — 
invaded  on  all  sides  by  artful  Romish  emissaries — and  stretch-^ 
ing  forth  their  hands  to  Protestant  Christendom  with  the  implor- 
ing cry :  "  Come  over  and  help  us !"  Their  position  in  relation 
to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  is  alike  trying  and  interesting. 
Over  the  broad  chasm  that  divides  their  faith  from  Mohammed- 
anism, they  would  doubtless  continue,  as  a  mass,  extremely 
reluctant  to  leap,  under  almost  any  temptation  or  coercion.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Persians,  too,  they  are  not,  for  Mohammedans, 
very  overbearing  in  their  efforts  to  proselyte  their  Christian 
subjects.  Some  hardened  culprits  are  found  ready,  for  the  sake 
of  evading  merited  punishment,  to  change  their  rdigion;  and 
such  the  Mohammedans  readily  pardon.  , 

But  from  the  Papists,  with  the  name  and  some  of  the  forms 
of  Christianity  to  conceal  the  deformities  of  their  system,  the 
Nestoriiins  are  in  far  greater  danger.  Had  we  not  come  to 
their  rescue,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  incessant 
working  of  the  artful  machinations  of  Jesuit  emissaries — ^their 
endless  intrigues — ^their  promises  of  large  sums  of  money,  or 
favors  procured  through  their  instrumentality  from  government 
as  rewards  of  conversion — ^their  threats  to  bring  the  arm  of 
Mussulman  displeasure  against  such  as  refuse  to  yield — and 
their  actual  oppression,  wherever  they  can  bring  power  to  their 
aid  for  this  purpose,  would  gradually  have  obhterated  the  Nes-^ 
torians  as  a  people,  and  attached  the  last  man  of  them  to  the 
Romish  standard.  We  are  here,  it  would  seem,  just  in  season 
to  prevent  this  result  But  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  still  to 
be  contested.  Papists  know  the  importance  of  this  field,  and 
are  coming  into  it  like  a  flood.     Here,  as  in  almost  every  part 


*  There  is  much  reason  to  hope  that  there  are  pious  indi-> 
viduals  in  this  church,  and  that  there  may  have  been  such 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
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of  the  world,  the  Protestant  missionary  must  experience  his 
greatest  trials  and  difficulties  from  the  agents  of  "  the  man  of 
sin."  No  measure  will  be  left  untried  for  leading  away  the 
Nestorians  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  subjecting  them 
to  papal  control.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Jesuit  offered  to  the  Nes- 
torian  Patriarch  $10,000,  on  condition  that  he  would  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  the  Pope;  to  whom  the  Patriarch 
replied,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Peter  to  Simon  Magus : 
Thy  money  perish  with  thee.  And  of  late,  emissaries  from 
Rome  have  tendered  to  him  the  assurance,  that  if  he  will  so  far 
become  a  Catholic  as  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  their  mas- 
ter, he  shall  not  only  continue  to  be  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
but  (Ul  the  Christians  of  the  East  shall  be  added  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion !  To  this,  the  Patriarch  replies :  Get  thee  hence,  Satan, 
The  "  newest  measure"  that  has  been  reported  to  us  is  a  recent 
order,  fresh  from  the  Pope,  to  the  Catholics  of  these  regions,  to 
CANONIZE  Nestorius,  whosc  mcmory  every  Papist  has  been  re- 
quired, for  so  many  centuries,  to  curse ;  and  to  anathematize 
the  Lutherans,  i.  e.,  the  Protestant  missionaries,  with  whom  they 
propose  also  to  class  such  of  the  Nestorians  as  j^all  not  go  over 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Papists.  The  Nestorians  fully  understand 
that  this  surprising  change  is  intended  only  to  decoy  them ;  and 
they  very  naturally  spurn  the  honor  thus  proflfered.  And  as  to 
being  classed  with  the  Lutherans,  a  brother  of  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch,  and  his  designated  successor,  who  is  now  with  us, 
told  the  Catholics,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  regarded  it  as  an 
enviable  exaltation. 

As  already  remarked,  Jesuit  efforts  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  object  on  the  western  side  of  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains— sometimes  drawing  individuals  or  families,  and  some- 
times bishops,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  a  Patriarch,  with 
parts  of  their  flocks,  over  to  the  papal  standard.  But  in  the 
province  of  Ooroomiah  and  among  the  Koordish  mountains. 
Catholic  influence  has  hitherto  been  very  limited.  The  Nesto- 
rians of  these  regions  have  nobly  resisted,  and  our  prayer  and 
hope  is,  that  they  may  thus  continue  to  resist.  But,  destitute  of 
vital  religion,  and  subjected  to  strong  temptation,  their  condi- 
tion is  perilous.  Our  confidence  is  in  the  Lord  to  keep  them. 
"  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?" 

Is  not  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Nestorian 
church  from  being  crushed  by  the  heavy  arm  of  Mohammedan 
oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  entangled  and  destroyed  by 
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the  wiles  of  Jesuit  emissaries  on  the  other,  an  animating  pledge 
that  the  Lord  of  the  church  will  continue  to  preserve  this  vene- 
rable remnant ; — ^that  he  will  even  revive  and  build  it  up,  for 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom? 
May  he  not  have  important  purposes  for  it  to  accomplish — a 
conspicuous  part  for  it  to  act,  in  ushering  in  the  millennial  glory 
of  Zion  ?     What  position  could  be  more  important  and  advan- 
tageous, in  its  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world,  than  that 
occupied  by  the  Nestorians,  situated  as  they  are  in  the  centre 
of  Mohammedan  dominion  1    And  is  it  too  much  to  believe, 
that  this  ancient  church,  once  so  renowned  for  its  missionari/ 
efforts,  and  still  possessing  such  native  capabilities,  as  well  as 
such  felicity  of  location  for  the  renewal  of  like  missionary  la- 
bors, will  again  awake  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  become 
bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners ! — ^that  it  will  again  diffiise  such  floods  of  light,  as  shall 
put  for  ever  to  shame  the  corrupt  abominations  of  Mohammed- 
anism, roll  back  the  tide  of  papal  influence,  which  is  now  setting 
in  so  strongly  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and  send  forth 
faithfiil  missionaries  of  the  cross,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such 
holy  zeal,  as  shall  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  corner 
of  benighted  Asia?     We  confidently  look  for  such  results,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  from  the  humble  efforts  which 
the  American  churches  are  now  putting  forth,  for  the  revival 
of  religion   among  their  Nestorian  brethren.     These  efforts 
should  be  vigorously  prosecuted ;  for  a  great  preparatory  work 
remains  to  be  done,  and  a  momentous  cnsis  is  near.     The  signs 
of  the  times  in  this  eastern  world,  betoken  the  speedy  approach 
of  mighty  pohtical  revolutions.     The  Mohammedan  powers  are 
crumbling  to  ruin.     Christian  nations  are  soon  to  rule  over  all 
the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet.     Mark  the  recent  extension 
of  British  sway  over  the  vast  regions  of  Affghanistan !     Turkey 
and  Persia  are  tottering,  and  would  fall  at  once  by  their  own 
weight,  were  they  not  upheld  by  rival  European  governments. 
The  universal  catastrophe  of  Mohammedan  dommion  cannot, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  much  longer  postponed.     And  as 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  propagated  and  is  sustained  by 
the  svxrrdy  so  its  overthrow,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  must 
quickly  ensue,  when  the  sword  shall  be  taken  from  its  hands. 

The  Nestorians,  therefore,  and  other  Oriental  Christians, 
should  be  quickly  enlightened  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  these  approaching  changes, — ^ready  to  plant  the  standard  of 
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the  cross  whenever  the  tremblmg  fabric  of  Islamism  shall  fall, 
and  push  the  conquests  of  the  gospel  still  onward,  as  fast  as  so 
mighty  a  revolution  in  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  this 
continent  shall  open  the  way.  This  done,  and  how  soon  will 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ! 


ARTICLE    IL 


Baptism  : — The  Import  of  Baml^os. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  President  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  IILypage  371.*] 

The  principles  and  leading  positions  of  the  argument  in  re- 
gard to  the  import  of  ^aTtti^oo  have  been  stated.  This  argu- 
ment involves  three  main  points :  1.  The  clearing  away  of  irrele- 
vant or  false  positions,  and  definitely  stating  the  point  really  at 
issue,  and  the  proposition  to  be  maintained — §§  1 — 3.  2.  The 
antecedent  probabiUty  of  the  meaning  claimed,  according  to  the 
laws  of  language  and  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject — §§  4 — 7.  3.  Philological  proof  from  the  writers  of 
Alexandrine  Greek  and  from  the  fathers — §§  8 — 21. 

§  22. 

The  philological  argument  is  therefore  complete,  so  far  as  is 


*  Our  constant  readers  will  recollect  that  this  discussion 
was  marked  as  concluded  in  the  Repository  for  April  last  at 
the  page  here  referred  to.  This  was  occasioned  by  some  de- 
lay of  correspondence,  which  led  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
writer's  design.  We  are  happy  to  afford  space  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  argument  so  cumulative  in  its  power,  and  the 
former  portions  of  which  have  already  called  forth  expressions 
of  high  satisfaction  from  several  correspondents  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  It  will  probably  be  concluded  in  our 
No.  for  April  next. 

The  following  Errata  occurred  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
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implied  in  a  statement  of  its  principles  and  leading  positions. 
It  is  not,  however,  complete  so  far  as  its  cumulative  power  is 
concerned.  A  large  number  of  facts  still  remains,  which,  in 
their  proper  place,  will  strongly  confirm  every  main  position  I 
have  assumed.  But  here  the  regular  operations  of  the  mind  are 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  disturbing  forces  of  ^eat  and 
bewildering  power.  In  every  fundamental  investigation  of  the 
mode  of  baptism,  three  inquiries  are  commonly  involved  and  com- 
bined. 1.  The  import  of  the  word  ^a7tri^<a.  2.  The  original  prac- 
tice of  the  church.  3.  The  full  and  perfect  signification  of  the 
rite.  The  influences  of  these  two  last  inquiries  on  the  question  of 
philology,  I  call  bewildering  and  disturbing  forces — not  because 
they  are  not  important  and  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry  in  their 
proper  sphere ;  and  not  because  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
main  question  of  the  mode — ^but  because  they  have  exercised 
over  the  question  of  philology,  an  unauthorized  though  unsus- 
pected power.  No  attentive  observer  of  the  -operations  of  llie 
human  mind  can  have  failed  to  notice,  that  the  impression  of 
an  argument,  true  and  sound  in  itself,  is  often  destroyed  by  the 
secret  influence  of  some  fact  or  principle,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  discussion.  These  deep  under-cunents  have  frequently 
a  power  entirely  superior  to  the  logical  force  of  the  argument 
presented,  and  produce  a  state  of  mind  which,  if  expressed  in 
words,  would  be  in  substance  this :  ^'  All  this  looks  well  enough ; 
it  is  quite  plausible,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  U  cannot  be  true  ;  there 
must  be  an  error  somewhere."  States  of  mind  like  this — ^felt 
but  not  announced — often  do  more  to  break  the  strength  of  an 
argument,  than  any  direct  perception  of  its  falsehood.     So  now, 


this  discussion,  in  a  part  of  the  edition^  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  correct,  viz. 
Vol.  III.  page    41,  line    1,  after  erect,  add  each* 

42,  line    8,  for  models  read  modes. 

46,  line  2,  for  word  read  mode, 
line  3,  for  more  read  mode. 
line  11,  for  word  read  mode. 

47,  line  35,  for  rigorous  read  vigorous. 
51,  line  38,  for  vaxtvOtvo,  etc.  read  vaxMivo  etc.. 

63,  line  28,  for  natural  read  mutual. 

64,  line    8,  for  adopted  read  adapted, 
365,  lines  18  and  30,  for  /SaTtttjaig  read /SaTrriirig, 
358,  line  30,  for  Rosenmuller  read  Kuinoel. 
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that  the  philological  argument  has  been  stated,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  thought  will  arise  in  many  a  mind :  "  Well,  after  all,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  early  Christians  did  universally  immerse,  and 
did  attach  great  importance  to  that  form ;  and  they  surely  un^ 
derstood  the  import  of  the  vxyrd  as  well  as  we.  Besides,  the  rite 
is  designed  to  represent,  not  merely  purification  from  sin,  but 
purification  in  a  way  significant  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  Rom.  6:  2,  3,  and  Col.  2: 12. 
All  these  learned  philological  inquiries  are  no  doubt  very  fine, 
and  quite  plausible ;  but  the  single  expression,  "  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism^''  is  enough  to  dissipate  them  all.  Now, 
while  these  under-currents  of  thought  are  overlooked,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  give  to  the  philological  argument,  however 
sound  in  itself,  any  power  at  all.  As  some  mighty  stream,  im- 
dermining  banks,  trees  and  houses,  precipitates  them  together 
.  into  the  flood,  and  hurries  them  along  in  promiscuous  ruin,  so 
do  these  deep  under-currents  undermine  and  lay  prostrate  the 
walls  of  the  best-compacted  logical  fabric.  Considerations  like 
these,  indeed,  produce  a  greater  popular  effect  than  reasonings, 
however  profound.  The  ideas  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are 
therefore  easily  stated  and  easily  apprehended. 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  inquire  what  are  the  facts  on  the  first 
of  these  points,  and  what  is  their  bearing  on  the  philological 
question  ?  Having  done  this,  we  may  resume  and  review  our 
investigations. 

§  23. 
What,  then,  are  the  facts,  as  it  regards  the  practice  of  the 
earUer  ages  of  the  church  1  I  am  willing  fredy  and  fully  to 
concede  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  firom  the  earhest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  historical  accounts,  immersion  was  the  mode 
generally  practised,  and,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  only 
mode.  I  do  not  mean  that  tliese  remarks  shall  apply  to  the 
apostolic  age^  but  to  the  earhest  historical  ages  of  the  uninspired 
primitive  church.  The  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  I  shall 
consider  by  itself.  After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  point 
by  learned  men,  it  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  me  to  ad- 
vance proof  of  the  position,  that,  in  the  primitive  church  im- 
mersion was  the  general  mode  of  baptism.  No  one  who  has 
candidly  examined  the  original  sources  of  evidence,  will  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  If  any  one  does  doubt,  let  him  read  the  articles  in 
Suicer  on  avddvcig  and  Hutadvaig;  or,  still  better,  some  of  the 
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Fathers  themselves.  For  a  comprehensive^  clear  and  definite 
view  of  the  great  outlines  of  primitive  practice  in  this  respect, 
I  know  of  no  passages  more  ftiU,  and  at  the.same  time  eloquent;, 
than  the  sermons  of  Augustine  to  the  Neophytes,  pp.  97 — ^99, 
vol.  L,  supp.,  Paris,  1555.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  early  prac- 
tice included  all  which  is  stated  by  Augustine ;  for  many  super- 
stitious usages  had,  by  this  time,  become  prevalent.  It  is  the 
main  outline  to  which  I  refer.  But  admitting  these  things  to 
be  facts,  what  then  1  Does  it  follow  of  course,  that  the  Fathers 
were  led  to  adopt  this  form  by  a  belief  that  the  import  of  the 
word  ^amB^<o  is  to  immerse  ?  This  I  know  seems  very  gene- 
rally to  have  been  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  example,  Professor  Stuart,  after  an  able  and  clear 
exhibition  of  the  proof  that  the  early  churches  did  baptize  by 
immersion,  says :  "  In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  churches  of 
Christ,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  say  the  least,  understand 
the.  word  ^aTtri^oD  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Plainly  they  con- 
strued it  as  meaning  immersion."  ''  That  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
the  Latin  ones  who  were  familiar  with  the  Greek,  understood 
the  usual  import  of  the  word  ^anti^oDy  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
capable  of  a  denial.'*  Bib.  Rep.  Vol.  III.  362.  Now,  all  this  is 
manifestly  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Fathers  in  this  case  is  an  infallible  index  of  their  philology ;  i.e« 
if  they  did  in  fact  immerse,  they  must  of  course  have  believed 
that  ^amiC(io  means  to  immerse.  Indeed,  this  seems  generally 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  first  principle,  an  indisputable  truth. 
As  long  as  it  is  so  regarded,  the  facts  already  stated,  as  to  early 
practice,  will  exert  a  strong,  disturbing  influence  on  the  mind. 
The  scholar  in  t£ie  region  of  philolog}r  and  lo^ic  finds  all  plain; 
but  he  enters  the  dizzy  and  bewildering  region  of  early  prac- 
tice, and  hiis  brain  reels,  his  energy  is  dissolved,  and  some  un- 
seen power  seems  to  be  wresting  his  previous  philological 
conclusions  from  his  grasp.  Indeed,  if  it  is  a  sound  principle 
that  we  must  infer  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  the  import 
of  ^anri^aty  from  their  practice,  I  see  not  how  he  can  avoid 
*  letting  them  go ;  for  of  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  But 
it  is  high  time  to  ask :  Is  the  principle  sound  ?  is  it  logical  1  has 
it  any  force  at  all  1  It  may  seem  adventurous  to  call  in  ques- 
tion a  principle  so  generally  received  and  so  firmly  believed. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  cannot  perceive  that 
the  position  is  based  on  any  sound  principle  of  philology  or 
logic;  nay,  it  seems  to  me  ttiat  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
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it  is  entirely  illogical  and  unsound.     1.  Because,  where  a  given 
result  may  have  been  produced  by  many  causes,  it  is  never 
logical  to  assume,  without  proof,  that  it  is  the  result  of  any  one 
of  them  alone.     The  proper  course  is,  to  inquire  which  of  the 
possible  causes  was,  in  fact,  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
result  in  question.     2.  Because,  on  making  the  inquiry,  it  ap- 
pears manifest  to  me,  that  the  practice  in  question  did  not 
originate  in  a  belief  that  the  word  ^amil^fa  means  immerse,  but 
in  entirely  different  and  independent  causes.     Suppose  now  the 
word  to  mean  to  furify,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable, 
that  certain  local  and  peculiar  causes  may  have  led  to  some 
one  mode  of  piu'ifying  rather  than  another,  and  that  this  mode 
may  have  been  immersion ;  and  if  all  these  things  may  have 
been  so,  who  has  a  right  to  assume,  without  proof,  that  they 
were  not  so  1    I  believe  that  they  were.     If  it  is  inquired :  What 
causes  they,  were?  I  answer:  1.  Oriental  usages  and  the  habits 
of  warmer  regions.     2.  A  false  interpretation  of  Rom.  6:  3,  4, 
and  Col.  2:  12.     3.  A  very  early  habit  of  ascribing  peculiar 
virtue  to  external  forms.     The  first  cause  is  sufficient  to  begin 
the  practice ;  the  other  two  to  extend,  perpetuate  and  confirm 
it     Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  causes  did  exist,  and 
did  operate,  and  had  great  power,  then  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  usage  may  he  given  hy  these  alone  / 
and  thus,  all  presumption  against  the  meaning  I  have  assigned 
to  ^anritto,  or  in  favor  of  the  sense  to  immerse,  will  be  taken 
away ;  and  thus,  the  way  will  be  prepared  to  resume  the  direct 
philological  proof,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  the  word  ^antO^ta 
did  mean  purify.     But  of  their  existence  or  their  power,  can 
there  be  a  doubt?     Did  not  Christianity  begin  m  the  warm 
regions  of  the  East,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  climate, 
habits,  costume' and  mode  of  life  were  all  adapted  to  bathing? 
and  was  not  the  practice  nearly  universal  ?     Hence  nothijig 
could  be  more  natural  than  its  use  on  convenient  occasions^  as  a 
mode  of  religious  purifying ;  and  if,  as  some  maintain,  the  form 
had  been  previously  used  as  a  religious  rite,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  its  adoption  as  a  mode  of  purifying  in  the 
church.    As  to  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  6:  3, 4,  and  Col.  2:  12, 
as  referring  to  the  external  form,  all  may  not  be  ready  to  con- 
cede that  it  was  false ;  yet  that  it  was  early  prevalent  and  pow- 
erful, no  one,  I  think,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  will  deny.     But  of  this,  more  in  another  place.    As  to  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  forms — ^who  can  deny  it  ?  nay,  who 
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that  is  a  Protestant  does  ?  Evidence  of  it  throngs  on  every 
page  that  records  the  early  history  of  the  church.  To  omit  all 
else,  the  history  of  this  rite  alone  would  furnish  volumes  of 
proof.  Let  the  holy  water — the  baptismal  chrism,  to  symbolize 
and  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  putting  on  of  white  robes  after 
baptism,  to  symbolize  the  putting  on  of  Christ — ^the  baptism  of 
men  and  women  perfectly  naked,  to  denote  their  entire  moral 
nakedness  before  putting  on  Christ — ^let  the  anointing  of  the 
eyes  and  ears,  to  denote  the  sanctification  of  the  senses — let  the 
eating  of  honey  and  milk — ^the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  finally, 
let  baptismal  regeneration — ^the  sum  and  completion  of  all  these 
formal  tendencies — bear  witness  to  the  mournful  truth.  Now, 
when  the  tendencies  to  formalism  and  superstition  were  so  allr 
pervading  and  almost  omnipotent,  what  could  avert  a  blind  and 
superstitious  devotion  to  an  early  form— -one  especially  in  which 
so  much  was  supposed  to  be  mvolved,  both  of  emblematical 
import  and  of  sanctifying  power. 

§24. 
Having  now  pointed  out  causes,  amply  sufficient  in  extent  * 
and  power,  to  account  for  the  early  prevalence  of  immersion^ 
and  thus  removed  all  presumption  against  the  sense  I  claim,  I 
will  resume,. and  exhibit  more  fully  the  philological  evidence, 
that  the  early  understanding  of  the  church  was,  that  §anti^mf 
as  a  rdigums  term,  did  signify  to  purify.  I  shall,  1,  notice 
more  at  large  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  only  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  ^anri^a  has  the  sense  to  purify,  but,  in 
which  it  is  positively  absurd  to  assign  it  any  other  meaning.. 
For  examples  of  such  cases,  see  §  21:  2,  3.  2.  Show 
that  a  very  large  number  of  coincident  facts  sustains  and  gives 
verisimilitude  to  this  view.  The  argument^already  presented 
is,  to  my  own  mind,  perfectly  conclusive.  For  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  sense  to  purify  is,  a  priori,  probable  according 
to  the  laws  of  language  and  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  See  §§  4r^7.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
fair  and  obvious  import  of  a  large  class  of  passages  demands 
the  sense ;  that  the  coincidence  of  so  many  separate  probabil-% 
ities  brings  together  an  array  of  proof  that  cannot  be  broken ; 
and  also,  that  no  opposite  probabilities  exist.  See  §§  8 — 21. 
Still,  it  may  be  felt,  if  not  said,  how  much  better,  in  a  case  so 
important,  to  have  proof  so  clear,  unequivocal  and  decided^ 
that  the  opposite  sense  shall  not  only  be  highly  improbable,  but 

3* 
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absolutely  impossible.  Though  I  by  no  means  admit  the  jus* 
tice  of  this  demand — ^because  hundreds  and  thousands  of  senses 
are  daily  admitted  on  evidence  far  less  ample  than  that  already 
given,  and  to  admit  the  necessity  of  such  proof  to  establish  a 
meaning  would  subvert  all  principles  of  sound  philology — ^yet, 
as  the  materials  for  such  proof  exist,  it  seems  appropriate  here 
to  present  them. 

§25- 
To  perceive  fully  the  force  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
1.  The  source  whence  they  are  derived,  which  is  ancient  usage, 
as  it  regards  the  baptism  of  blood :  2.  The  cases  to  which  they 
jelate,  which  are  two  ;  ( 1)  the  bloody  baptism  of  Christ ;  (2) 
the  bloody  baptism  of  the  martyrs :  3.  Their  views  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  They  apply  the  word  baptism  merely  to  the  ad 
&f  making  an  atonement  by  shedding  bloody  even  where  no  one 
is  spoken  of,  either  as  sprinkled  by  it,  or  immersed  in  it,  and 
when  the  only  external  act  spoken  of  is  totally  at  war  with 
the  idea  of  immersion.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  no  sense  is  possi- 
ble but  xa&ctQt^Tfibg,  which  is  the  established  sacrificial  term  for 
an  atonement,  as  I  have  already  shown,  §  12.  Let  us  then 
begin  with  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  of  whose  bloody  baptism 
they  so  often  speak.  He  shed  his  blood  for  sins,  and  this  is 
called  Hado^uTfAog  in  the  word  of  God.  Heb.  1 :  3.  Now,  if 
they  call  the  mere  act  of  shedding  his  blood  a  ^a^rruT/ia,  it  is 
totally  impossible  that  it  should  be  taken  in  any  except  the 
sacrificial  sense,  xadoQujfibg.  But  in  Origen,  Hom.  7,  on 
Judges  6,  occurs  a  long  passage  on  the  baptism  of  blood,  in 
which  this  very  usage  of  language  occurs.  Speaking  of  Luke 
12 :  50,  he  says :  "  Pertendit  enmi  nostra  probatio  non  usque 
ad  verbera  solum,  sed  usque  ad  profusionem  sanguinis  pervenit. 
Quia  et  Christus,  quem  sequimur,  pro  redemptione  nostra  efiudit 
sanguinem  suum,  ut  inde  exeamus  loti  sanguine  nostro.  Bap* 
tisma  enim  sanguinis  solum  est,  quod  nos  puriores  reddat,  quam 
aquae  baptismus  reddit.  Et  hoc  ego  non  prsesumo,  sed  Scriptura 
refert,dicente  domino  ad  discipulos:  Baptismum  habeo  baptizari, 
quod  vos  nescitis ;  et  quomodo  urgeorut  perficiatur.  Videsergo 
quia  profusionem  sanguinis  sui^  baptisma  nominavit.^^  Here 
observe,  1.  That  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  fixed,  intently  and  alone  . 
on  the  effusion  of  blood  to  make  atonement,  2.  He  expressly 
states,  that  Christ  calls  this  shedding  of  blood,  irrespective  of 
its  actual  application  in  any  mode,  a  baptism.    3.  The  only 
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external  act  spoken  of  is  outpouring  ;  and  surely,  to  call  this 
an  immersion  is  absurd.  Here,  then,  an  impossibility  of  the 
sense  immersion  is  clearly  proved.  4.  But,  eive  to  baptisma  the 
sense  xctdctQiafwg  and  all  is  harmonious  and  plain ;  for  an  outpour* 
ing  of  blood  is  a  Hodotqiaptog  in  the  sacrificial  sense,  i.  e.  an  atone- 
ment. In  Heb.  1 :  3,  xadotQUffMv  tioir^itdftevog  r&if  aiutqtmv  ^fimf 
is  applied  to  Christ  in  this  very  sense.  Let  now  the  passages 
from  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Naz.,  and  Theophylact  be  re-exam- 
ined, and  carefully  compared  with  this.  §  21 : 2, 3.  Those  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  both  relate  to  the  baptism  of 
blooid,  and  refer  to  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark^  parallel  in 
sense  to  that  in  Luke,  to  wiich  Origen  refers — ^Mark  10 :  38, 39, 
Matthew  20 :  22,  23.  So  that  their  usage  of  fidfnusfwg  to  de- 
note TtadoQUjfiogy  is  certainly  and  undeniably  the  same  with 
that  of  Origen.  By  Gregory  Naz.  this  same  sacrificial  sense 
is  just  as  clearly  extended  to  the  baptism  of  water ;  for  he  says : 
''  He  did  not  need  purification,  i.  e.  forgiveness  of  sins,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Two  points  are  now  per- 
fectly established.  1.  BanrusiAog  has  the  sacrificial  sense 
TiadaQusfjibg.  2.  In  the  description  given  of  the  rite  by  Greg- 
ory Naz.,  not  only  are  xadaiqo)  and  xddoLQaig  used  in  the  place 
of  ^antiC^  and  ^anrujfAogf  but  they  are  used  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Here,  then,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  over  the  whole 
subject,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  baptism  of  blood,  but  of  wa- 
ter also ;  and  we  may  now  consider  it  as  indisputably  proved, 
that  ^annXdo  is  a  perfect  synonyme  of  xadoQi^iOf  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial sense.  With  this  compare  the  ar^ment  in  §  8,  and  see 
how  every  position  there  assumed  is  irresistibly  verified  and 
sustained.  Not  only  in  the  days  of  John  was  nadoQUTfwg  re- 
garded as  a  synonyme  of  ^dnrtcfiog^  but  the  same  usage  is  found 
running  down,  in  a  stream  of  light,  for  many  centuries.  In- 
deed, it  goes  beyond  the  period  commonly  assigned  to  the 
Fathers,  even  as  low  as  the  eleventh  century. 

§  26. 
But  let  us  look  once  more  at  this  same  usage,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  martyrs  who  followed  his  steps. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  more  clearly,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  the  early  ages  as  it  regards  martyrdom. 
The  following  points  are  here  to  be  noticed.  1.  The  religion 
of  Christ  began  with  a  solemn  act  of  martyrdom— even  that  of 
the  Son  of  God.    2,  Christ  knew  that  multitudes  of  his  disci- 
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pies  were  soon  to  be  called  to  endure  the  same  fate.  3.  Both 
by  his  example  and  also  by  his  spirit-stirring  words,  he  provided 
great  and  powerful  motives  to  excite  his  disciples  to  meet  death, 
in  its  most  terrific  forms,  without  weakness  or  fear.  4.  These 
motives  were  not  only  effectual  to  produce  the  desired  result  in 
multitudes  of  instances,  but  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians 
were  so  deeply  affected  and  so  highly  excited  on  this  subject, 
that  soon  they  went  even  to  the  extreme  of  undue  eagerness  for 
such  a  death.  5.  This  disposition  was  increased  by  a  false 
construction  put  on  the  words  of  Paul :  "  I  am  ready  to  be 
offered." — 2  Tim.  4:6.  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  up,'*  etc. — 
Phil.  2 :  7.  Also  on  the  words  of  Christ :  "  Can  ye  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  wherewith  I  am  baptized  1"  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  they  imderstood  as :  "  Can  ye  be  purified  with 
the  purification  wherewith  I  am  purified  ?"  and  regarded  as  an 
inquiry,  whether  they  w^ere  ready  to  be  purified  in  their  own 
blood,  as  he  was  in  his.  See,  in  the  preceding  passage  of  Ori- 
gen :  "  loti  sanguine  nostro."  Hence  they  ascribed  to  the  death 
of  a  martyr  a  kind  of  atoning  power,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
xaddQuyfiog  or  ^dntMiiog^  in  the  sacrificial  sense.  6.  This  puri- 
fication was  supposed  to  avail  especially  for  the  martyr ;  so 
that,  if  he  had  never  been  purified  in  water  for  the  remission  of 
his  sins,  they  were  remitted  by  his  purification  in  his  own  blood. 
Hence,  the  universal  idea  of  a  bloody  baptism  was,  that  the 
martyr  was  purified,  or  purged  from  sin,  by  his  own  blood. 
7.  It  was  also  supposed,  that  the  deaths  of  martyrs  had  a  puri-> 
fying  power  in  behalf  of  others.  Now  the  correctness  of  these 
views  is  not  the  question.  They  were  evidently  false.  Our 
only  inquiry  is :  In  what  language  were  they  expressed  ?  And 
the  answer  is  as  before ;  ^anri^G)  and  ^dTrriafia  are  freely  used 
to  denote  the  act  of  purifying,  or  purging  from  sin  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood ;  and  that  in  such  circumstances,  all  attempts 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  immersion  are  vain.  Origen,  on  John 
1 :  29,  speaking  of  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  says :  "  Et  sane 
hujus  victimae  cognatae  sunt  coeterae,  quarum  notae  sunt  legales :. 
per  coeteras  vero  victimas  huic  victimae  cognatas,  efiuadones  in- 
telligo  sanguinis  generosorum  martyrum ;"  and  after  a  few 
lines  he  adds :  "  Quae  purgant  eos  pro  quibus  offeruntur.'* 
Again,  in  his  notes  on  Matthew  20 :  22^  23,  he  says  :  "  Quod 
autem  quis  in  passione  remissionem  accipt  peccatorum  baptis- 
mus  est."  He  assigns  this  reason  :  **  Si  enim  baptismus  induk 
gentiam  peccatorum  promittit,.  sicut  acc^imus  de  baptismo 
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aquae  et  spiritus,  remissionem  autem  accipit  peccatonim,  et  qui 
mart}rrii  suscipit  baptismum,  sine  duliio  ipsum  martyriumrationa- 
biliter  baptismus  appellatur."  Here  note,  1,  the  expression  "  mar- 
tyrii  baptismum."  Now,  as  martyrdom  is  not  a  fluid,  so  immer- 
sion in  it  is  impossible ;  purification  by  it  is  the  only  possible 
sense.  2.  Previously,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  said  of  Christ, 
profusionem  sanguinis  baptisma  nominavit.  Here  he  conveys 
the  same  idea  in  other  words,  when  he  says,  "  Martyrium  bap- 
tismus appellatur."  3.  He  gives  us  express  reasons  for  this 
use  of  terms.  The  martyrs  are  victims  like  Christ ;  like 
his,  their  death  has  an  atoning  or  purging  power,  and  be- 
cause of  this  power  their  death  is  to  them  a  baptism,  i.  e.,  a 
purification.  Indeed,  had  Origen  designed  to  give  a  concise 
definition  of  the  sacrificial  sense  which  I  have  assigned  to  the 
word  BafituTfiogy  he  could  not  have  been  more  exact.  "  Quod 
antem  quis  in  passione  remissionem  accipit  peccatorum  baptis- 
mus est."  Because  any  one  through  his  suffering  receives  the 
remission  of  sins,  it  is  a  purification — a  xadaQiafibg — a  ^dntiafiog. 
It  is  not  called  a  baptism,  because  the  martyr  is  immersed,  for 
in  fact  he  is  not.  This  is  not  even  thought  of;  it  is  totally  out 
of  the  mind.  But  it  is  so  called  simply  because,  by  suffering, 
by  effusion  of  blood,  he  secures  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  But  that 
enusion  of  blood,  which  secures  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  al- 
ways called  xadoQUjfjiog,  and  never  an  immersion,  because  in 
fact  there  is  no  immersion  in  the  case.  An  expiatory  offering 
is  never  called  an  immersion.  The  making  an  atonement  by 
blood  is  never  called  the  making  of  an  immersion.  He  who 
pardons  through  blood  is  always  said  to  purify,  to  purge,  to 
cleanse  by  blood,  but  never  to  immerse  by,  or  with,  or  in  blood. 
Now,  though  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  mart}i^  has  an  atoning 
or  purging  power  is  false,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  force  of  the  argument.  We  are  inquiring  how  Origen  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  a  purgation 
from  sin,  and  not  whether  his  opinions  were  correct.  In  perfect 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  Chrysostom  says  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  hour  of  death,  "that  they  have  the  Spirit  copiously,"  that 
"  their  sins  are  tsdcen  away,"  that  "  there  is  a  wonderful  purifi- 
cation of  the  mind,"  xadaQfiog,  and  "  as  others  are  purified, 
^anti^ovraij  in  water,  these  are  washed,  Xovanai^  in  their  own 
blood." 

So  Gregory  Naz.,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  blood,  says: 
^'  it  is  more  august  than  the  rest/'  those  of  water,  tears,  etc.— « 
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because,  after  it,  the  martyr  is  polluted  no  more  {ov  iioXvverai). 
The  same  ideas  are  also  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and 
in  those  of  his  antagonists,  thus  proving  themselves  to  be.  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  the  age.  See  his  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  13. 
cap.  7,  abo  lib.  2.  cap.  23,  contra  literas  Petiliani,  where  Peti- 
lianus  uses  the  expression :  "  Similes  Christo  martyres,  quos  post 
aquam  veri  baptismi,  sanguis  baptista  perfundit,"  i.  e.,  whom 
their  own  blood,  as  a  purifier,  cleanses  or  washes.  So  far  indeed 
was  this  idea  carried,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  purification  by 
blood  was  even  more  desired  than  the  purification  by  water, 
though  to  this  also  they  attached  an  exaggerated,  and  almost 
miraculous  power.  Nor  have  I  found  any  evidence  that  the 
passages  m  Luke  12:  50,  Mark  10:  38,  39,  Matt.  20:  22,  23, 
were  ever  understood  by  any  of  the  Fathers  in  the  sense  either 
of  immersion  or  overwhelming.  They  seem  universally  to  have 
referred  them  to  the  baptism  of  blood,  and  to  have  taken  the 
words  ^amiGfiog  and  ^dTtri^a)  in  the  sacrificial  sense — ^to  purify. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  in  these  passages  the  words  have  that 
sense.  I  regard  them  as  instances  in  which  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  to  overwhelm  with  cares,  and  agony  of  body  and 
mind,  as  illustrated  in  §  4  and  §  10.  But  this  only  shows  how 
deeply  fixed  and  strong  was  the  usus  loquendi  for  which  I  con- 
tend ;  for  it  was  so  powerful  as  even  to  overrule  the  true  sense, 
in  cases  where  the  word  obviously  departs  from  the  sense  to 
purify.  And  if  it  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  the  sense 
to  purify  on  the  word,  even  when  it  does  not  belong  there,  are 
we  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  powerful  enough  to  retain  it,  in 
instances  where  all  the  facts  of  the  case  show  that  it  truly  be- 
longs ?  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  a  small  part  only  of 
those  which  might  be  adduced,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  resist 
the  conviction,  that  to  purify,  was  clearly,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  universally  the  religious  sense  of  the  word  ^oTtri^ia 
among  the  Fathers. 

*§27. 
I  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  tbey  did  not,  any  of  them,  at  any 
time,  use  it  as  a  religious  term  to  denote  immersion.  To  say 
this  intelligently,  would  require  a  certainty  that  every  usage  of 
it  by  the  Fathers  had  been  seen,  which,  in  my  case,  certainly  is 
not  true.  But  I  must  say,  that  even  if  such  cases  can  be  found, 
they  will  not  disprove  my  position.  They  can  only  prove  in- 
consistent usage ;  and  this  I  have  already  admitted  would  be 
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nothing  strange,  and  might  even  be  expected  in  Tvriters  so  nu-« 
merous  and  so  various.  Still,  when  I  consider  the  extreme 
power  of  the  usage  which  I  have  proved,  when  I  find  it  clearly 
and  decidedly,  even  in  the  eleventh  century,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  general  perception  of  the  true  sense  was  lost  or 
not  observed,  till  the  Greek  language  itself  sunk  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Eastern  empire ;  and  that  me  present  state  of  opinion  has 
been  produced  by  party  spirit,  and  by  the  mistakes  of  learned 
men  to  whom  the  Greek  was  a  dead  language,  and  who,  being 
familiar  with  the  style  and  usage  of  classic  Greek,  as  that  which 
holds  the  earliest  and  primary  place  in  the  modern  systems  of 
education,  have  allowed  it  to  expel  the  true  spiritual  and  sacred 
sense  of  the  word,  and  in  place  of  it,  to  introduce  a  merely 
physical,  and,  too  often,  barren  and  profitless  external  act 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  church  is  often 
alleged  as  decisive  in  favor  of  the  meaning  immerse.  Being 
by  nam€, the  Greek  church,  it  is  inferred  that  they  must,  of 
course,  be  good  judges  of  the  import  of.  a  Greek  word.  In  re- 
ply to  this,  I  would  ask:  Is  modem  Italian  ancient  Latin  1  If 
not,  neither  is  modem  Greek  ancient  Greek.  That  modern 
Greek  resembles  its  parent  stock,  more  than  modem  ItaUan  does 
the  Latin,  I  do  not  deny.  But  the  resemblance  is  not  such 
that  the  opinion  of  a  modern  Greek  scholar,  on  a  point  like  this, 
is  worth  any  more  than  that  of  a  modem  German,  Italian  or 
English  scholar.  No  man  can  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject 
except  by  a  study  of  the  facts  found  in  the  ancient  writers  who 
exhibit  tiie  usage  in  quelstion ;  and  his  opinion  is  worth  most 
who  most  careftiUy  investigates,  compares,  classifies  and  judges 
in  view  of  the  whole  case.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  opinions  of  the 
modern  Greek  church,  unsustained  by  argument,  ought  to  have 
no  peculiar  weight.  Their  proficiency  m  philological  studies 
certainly  does  not  exceed  that  of  other  European  scholars,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  of  America. 

The  passage  in  2  Kin^s  5:  14,  is  often  alleged  as  decisive 
proof  that  ^anttCw  means  immerse.  The  facts  are  these.  The 
prophet  commanded  Naaman  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan, 
using  i^H'j.  In  obeying  the  command  it  is  said  ^aa';'^,  Sept. 
e^afttiaato  seven  times.  It  is  said  to  be  universally  conceded 
thatbno  means  immerse  only.  I  reply,  it  is  not  so  conceded.  Even 
Mr.  Carson  allows  that  it  has  passed  to  the  sense  to  dye,  with- 
out respect  to  mode.  Why  then  could  it  not  pass  to  the  sense 
to  wash,  without  respect  to  mode  ?    Scholars  of  the  first  emi« 
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nence  believe  and  afBrm  that  it  did.  Of  these  it  is  enough  to 
mention  Suicer.  He  affirms  that  the  word  is  here  the  equiva- 
lent both  of  yn^  and  ^aTtii^os,  in  the  sense  to  wash.  Nor  can 
it  be  disproved,  for  it  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  other  known 
facts  in  language.  Even  if  the  sense  immerse  is  here  admitted, 
it  only  proves  the  coexistence  of  the  secular  sense  immerse  with 
the  religious  sense  purify,  and  that  in  this  case  there  was  a 
desire  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  mode  of  washing.  Take  a  parallel 
case.  Mr.  Carson  admits  the  coexistence  in  ^antao  of  the  sense 
to  dye  and  to  dip.  Suppose  now  an  order  to  dye  a  cloth  is 
given,  and  in  narrating  its  execution,  it  is  said,  a  man  dipped 
it  seven  times  in  a  dye-tub,  and  in  each  case  ^anrta  is  used. 
Does  the  fact  that  it  means  dip  in  the  last  case  prove  that  it 
does  not  mean  dye  in  the  first  ?  Cannot  two  different  meanings 
of  a  word  coexist  even  in  the  same  sentence  1  Can  it  not  be 
said,  I  drank  but  of  this  spring  last  spring  ?  How  then  could 
the  use  of  the  word  ^anTiCfo  to  denote  an  act  herey  prove  that 
it  does  not  mean  purify  elsewhere  1  On  neither  ground,  then, 
has  the  passage  any  force.  For  first,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  word  here  means  to  dip ;  and  secondly,  if  it  could,  it  would 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

§28. 
It  only  remains  that  I  adduce,  as  I  proposed,  a  large  amount 
of  coincident  facts,  sustaining  and  giving  verisimiUtude  to  the 
whole. 

1.  The  early  and  decidedly  predominant  idea  of  the  rite 
was,  that  it  was  the  appointed,  and  almost  the  only  means  of 
obtainmg  the  remission  of  sins.  How  natural,  now,  that  its 
name  should  indicate  this  idea.  It  does,  if  ^aTtzMfiog  is  taken 
in  the  sacrificial  sense  itoLdoQujfwg^  but  not  if  taken  in  the  sense 
immersion.  A  proof  that  ^aTitujfiog  is  taken  in  the  sacrificial 
sense  is  found  in  ts  equivalents  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  remissio 
peccatorum,  acpeaig  afKtQnmv,  a/xagrmv  udOoQCiQ^  oupsatg  nXfifi" 
fisXijfidtoDv.  These  and  similar  phrases  are  used  as  the  names 
of  the  rite,  and  are  obviously  mere  equivalents  of  aadaQUJfiog. 
Instances  of  this  usage  abound  in  Tertulhan  and  Augustine ; 
they  occur  also  in  Gregory  Nyss.  and  other  Greek  Fathers. 

2.  The  words  with  which  ^aTtri^m  is  interchanged,  in  giving 
variety  to  the  style,  and  preventing  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  word,  show  that  it  is  used  by  the  Fathers  in  the 
sense  of  purify.    In  such  interchanges,  we  always  expect  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  the  leading  term  to  be  retained ;  or  some 
one  into  which  it  easily  passes,  and  with  which  it  has  a  natural 
affinity.  The  class  of  words  that  has  an  affinity  to  the  idea 
KaduQi^fOy  is  very  large.  In  Greek  they  are  Xovm,  ayid^o),  ayyif <»f 
ivayervdm,  etc. ;  in  Latin,  purgo,  mundo,  emundo,  lavo,  abluo, 
diluo,  eluo,  perfundo ;  together  with  the  nouns  and  participles 
derived  from  them,  as  Xovtqov,  ayvujfwgy  etc.,  purgatio,  lavatio, 
lavacrum,  emundatus,  ablutus,  etc.  The  class  of  words  that 
has  an  affinity  to  the  idea  immersion  is  small,  as  it  is  a  mere 
external  act.  Now  let  three  facts  be  noted.  1.  The  range 
of  equivalents,  or  substitutes  for  ^anti^iOy  is  in  fact  large. 
2.  They  are  all  of  the  class  having  affinity  to  HadagiX^  ;  and 
there  is  a  great  readiness  to  pass  into  any  mode  of  speech  equi- 
valent or  analogous  to  it,  or  derivable  from  it  3.  There  is  no 
readiness  to  use  equivalents  of  immersion,  except  in  cases  in 
which,  for  some  particular  reason,  it  is  intended  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  form  of  purifying.  Let  any  one  read  Augustine's  con- 
troversies with  the  Donatists,  and  his  various  works  on  baptism, 
the  works  of  Origen  as  translated,  and  any  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
who  have  written  much  on  the  subject,  and  he  will  easily  find 
the  same  thing.  It  is  impossible  by  a  few  quotations  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  impression  produced  by  noticing  such  facts  in 
passages  of  considerable  extent. 

3.  When  it  is  desired  to  speak  definitely  of  immersion  as  an 
act,  panriafiog  is  not  generally  used,  but  xarddvatg ;  and  for 
immersion,  avddvaig.  See  Suicer  on  these  words.  Why  is  this, 
if  PaTttiafiog  never  means  any  thing  but  immersion  ? 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Can.  L., 
the  expression  rgia  ^anricfiara  fuag  fivfjaemg  occurs,  in  which 
tqia  ^(tnticiiara  denotes  three  acts  of  immersion,  but  not  the 
name  of  the  rite ;  for  in  trine  immersion,  three  immersions  are 
necessary  to  one  purification.  And  if  the  expression  were  un- 
derstood to  mean  three  purifications,  the  idea  would  be  false ; 
for  three  immersions  make  but  one  purification.  Lest  any  mis- 
understanding should  arise,  a  note  was  deemed  necessary  by 
Zonaras,  informing  the  reader  that  ^anriaiiara  here  means 
natadvasigf  and  fivtjtjig  denotes  the  rite  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  is  used 
for  ^dTrtKTfia.  He  therefore  says,  rQia  ^anticfiatay  ivravda  tag 
rqeig  xaradvffsi^  q)i](nv.  As  much  as  to  say  pdnrMfia  is  not 
here  used  in  its  common  import,  but  denotes  the  act  of  irrnner^ 
sion,  so  that  the  passage  means,  not  three  purifications,  as  you 
might  suppose,  but  three  immersions  and  one  purification.   Why 
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this  care  to  explain  ahd  to  state  that  ^unriCfiara  in  this  case — 
ivravOa — means  immersions,  if  it  never  has  any  other  mean- 
ing ?  But  if  its  common  meaning  is  purification^  all  is  plain. 
We  see  too  the  use  of  the  word  itarddvaig.  It  was  univocal : 
PafitiGfJibg  was  equivocal,  and  in  its  common  religious  sense  de- 
noted purification. 

From  this  case  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  from  the 
closing  remarks  on  ^uTiri^ix)  in  2  Kings  5:  14,  the  following 
general  principles  may  be  derived,  which  will  be  of  great  usein  a 
(critical  investigation  of  the  meanings  of  this  Word  in  the  Fathers. 
1.  In  speaking  of  baptism,  the  two  senses,  immerse  and  purify, 
&re  sometimes  both  used.  2.  They  are  applied  to  the  rite  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  for  different  ends.  Taken  in  the  sense  of  purify, 
§a7iti^(o  denotes  the  real  import  of  the  rite  and  the  thing  en- 
joined, and  is  used  in  the  sacrificial  and  reUgious  sense ;  but 
when  it  denotes  the  act  of  immersion,  it  is  not  used  to  denote 
the  real  import  of  the  rite,  nor  in  the  religious  sense,  but  simply 
to  denote  a  physical  act,  i.  e.  a  mode  in  which  purification  may 
be  performed.  For  example,  suppose  an  ancient  bishop  to  have 
ordered  a  priest  to  purify,  i.  e.  baptize  a  man.  The  priest  obeys 
and  immerses  him  three  times  according  to  the  principles  of 
trine  immersion ;  and  in  describing  this  trine  immersion,  uses 
the  word  ^aniiCao  in  the  sense  of  immerse.  Here  both  senses 
of  the  word  are  used  in  relation  to  the  same  rite.  In  the  first 
instance  it  is  used  in  the  sacred  sense  of  purify,  in  the  second, 
in  the  secular  sense  to  denote  a  mode  of  purifying.  3.  When- 
ever ^aTitiafiara  is  used  with  the  numeral  three,  in  describing 
a  single  baptism,  of  course  it  is  used  in  the  secular  sense,  as  the 
name  of  an  act ;  because  in  such  a  case,  the  purification  is  but 
one,  whilst  the  immersions  are  three.  4.  To  prove  the  exists 
ence  of  the  secular  sense  as  indicating  the  mode  of  a  religious 
washing,  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  religious  sense 
as  the  name  of  the  rite  itself.  This  shows  the  fallacy  of  all 
arguments  based  on  2  Kings  5:  14.  6.  To  guard  agamst  the 
ambiguity  produced  by  applying  the  same  word  to  the  rite  in 
two  senses,  xaiddvcHg  was  used  to  denote  inmiersion,  leaving  to 
pdTttujfia  the  religious  sense  of  purification. 

5.  Although  immersion  was  deemed  of  immense  importance, 
yet  its  necessity  was  never  defended  on  philological  grounds ; 
and  leave  was  conceded  to  sprinkle  in  extraordmary  cases,  on 
such  grounds  as  plainly  show  that  the^  did  not  feel  bound  by 
the  import  of  the  word.    Hear  Cypnan:  ^^Neque  enim  sic  in 
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Sacramento  salutari  delictorum  contagia,  ut  in  lavacro  camali  et 
seculari  sordes  cutis  et  corporis,  abluuntur,  ut  aphronitris  et 
coeteris  quoque  adjumentis  et  solio  et  piscina  opus  sit  quibus  ablui 
et  mundari  corpusculum  possit  AUter  pectus  credentis  ablui^ 
tur,  aliter  mens  hominis  per  fidei  meritum  mimdatur."  Notice 
now  that  this  whole  passage,  designed  to  prove  that  a  man  may 
be  baptized  by  sprinkling,  depends  for  its  force  entirely  on  as- 
signing to  the  word  the  sense  of  purify.  His  argument  in  brief 
is  this ;  the  power  of  baptism  to  purify  from  sin,  does  not  de» 
pend  on  the  quantity  of  water  used,  but  upon  the  internal  faith 
of  the  person  baptized.  "  In  baptism,"  he  says, "  the  pollution 
of  sin  is  not  washed  away,  as  the  pollution  of  the  body  and  skin 
is  washed  away  in  an  external,  physical  bath,  so  that  there  is 
need  of  saltpetre  (or  nitre,  see  Jer.  2:  22),  and  other  auxiliary 
means,  and  a  bath  or  a  pool,  in  which  the  body  can  be  washed 
and  purified.  Far  otherwise  is  the  breast  of  the  believer  wash** 
ed ;  far  otherwise  is  the  tnind  of  a  man  purified  from  sin  by  the 
merits  of  faith."  From  all  this  he  inferred  that  a  man  might 
properly  be  baptized,  if  necessary,  by  sprinkling.  But  how 
could  he  do  this  if  he^knew  that  the  command  was  not  to  purify 
but  to  immerse?  On  this  ground  all  such  reasoning  would  be 
vain.  Any  one  could  have  replied :  "  The  command  is  not  to 
furify^  but  to  immerse  ;  and  you  cannot  immerse  without  im-^ 
mersion ;  and  sprinkling  is  no  immeraon  at  all."  But  such 
an  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  Cyprian's  mind.  To  him 
plainly  the  only  command  was  a  command  to  purify.  The 
word  baptize  does  not  indeed  occur ;  but  evident  sjrnonymes  of 
it  are  used,  as  abluo  and  mundo.  I  know  not  how  we  can  ob^ 
tain  stronger  testimony  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  than 
this ;  and  it  is  the  stronger  because  indirect  and  undesigned. 

6.  In  explaining  the  similitude  between  baptism  and  the  sal- 
vation of  Noah  in  the  ark,  also  between  baptism  and  the  passage 
of  the  Israehtes  through  the  Red  Sea — 1  Pet.  3:  20,  21,  and 
1  Cor.  10:  1,  2 — ^Noah  and  the  Israelites  are  not  looked  on  ds 
immersed,  but  merely  as  purified,  or  saved  ;  and  that  too  by  the 
same  element  which  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
God.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  wicked  as  im^ 
mersed,  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the  righteous,  who  are  not  im^ 
mersedf  but  only  purified  and  saved.  This  view  is  based  on  the 
expression  in  Peter,  "  saved  by  water,"  as  applied  to  the  eight 
souls  who  were  saved  by  water  in  the  ark.    To  be  purified,  with 
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them  was  equivalent  to  hevng  sanctifiedj  or  being  saved;  and  in 
looking  at  baptism,  their  minds  were  fixed  on  this  idea.  "  Now,'  ^ 
said  they,  "  as  in  baptism  water  saves,  so  in  the  flood  it  saved, 
and  so  in  the  Red  Sea  it  saved ;  not  by  overwhelming  Noah  or 
the  Israelites,  but  by  dividing  them  from  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  by  overwhelming  and  immersing  those  enemies.  And  its 
similarity  to  baptism  lies  only  in  the  fact,  that  it  saives  ot  purifies 
the  people  of  God.  Augustine  (Sermo  de  Cataclysmo,  Vol.  9, 
p.  320,  Paris,  ed.  1586)  speaks  of  the  Israelites  delivered  out 
of  Egypt,  as  hastenmg  to  the  Red  Sea,  "  that  they  may  he  saved 
hy  water  ;^^  the  Egyptians  follow,  the  sea  opens,  the  Israelites 
pass  through,  the  Egyptians  enter,  then, "  Unum  elementum  aqua- 
rum,  auctore  totius,  creatore  jubente,  judicavit  utrosque  ;  sepa- 
ravit  enim  pios  ab  impiis.  mos  abluity  istos  obruit ;  illos  mun^ 
davity  istos  occidit.^^  "  One  element,  water,  by  the  command 
of  the  Creator,  judged  both ;  for  it  separated  the  righteous  from 
the  wicked.  The  former  it  washed,  ike  latter  it  overwhelmed ; 
the  former  it  purified,  the  latter  it  destroyed."  He  then  speaks 
of  Moses  as  a  type  of  Christ,  his  rod  as  a  type  of  the  cross,  and 
the  Red  Sea  as  a  type  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  purpled  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Now  compare  with  this  the  anxious  efforts  of 
our  Baptist  brethren,  to  prove  that  in  some  way  the  Israelites 
were  immersed,  Augustine  says,  they  were  vmshed  and  purified, 
and  the  Egyptians  overwhelmed  (and  of  course  immersed)  and 
destroyed. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man,  who  believed  and  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  immersion  was  the  sense  and  the  only  sense  of 
^anzujfiogy  would  ever  have  used  this  language.^  In  like  man- 
ner, comparing  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  to  the 
salvation  effected  by  baptism,  he  often  calls  the  flood  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  compares  its  effects  to  those  of  baptism.  He  com- 
pares the  church  to  the  ark ;  and  one  out  of  the  church,  and 
unbaptized,  to  one  out  of  the  ark ;  and  his  fate  to  the  fate  of 
one  so  excluded.  Concerning  the  one  who  perishes  out  of  the 
ark,  he  says :  "  svbmersus  est  diluvio  rwn  ablvtus.^^  Hence  he 
regarded  those  in  the  ark,  who  were  saved,  as  ablntiy  i.  e.  pwn- 
Jied  or  savedy  and  those  out  of  it,  as  suhmersiy  i.  e.  submersedy 
or  immersed  and  destroyed.  All  this  he  says  in  commenting 
on  1  Pet.  3:  20,  21.  See  Lib.  1.  Cap.  21,  Vol.  6.  p.  253. 
Here  then  he  opposes  the  righteous  who  were  purifiedy  but  not 
immersedy  to  the  wicked  who  were  immersedy  but  not  purified ; 
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and  regards  one  as  saved  by  purificationy  and  the  other  as  des* 
troyedoy  immersion.  Would  any  modern  advocate  of  immer- 
sion have  ever  "written  so  1  For  the  true  sense  of  1  Pet  3; 
20,  21,  see  §  18. 

7.  Elias  is  spoken  of  by  Qrigen  as  baptizing  the  wood  in  the 
sense  of  purifying  it.  In  this  case  I  was  misled  by  not  noticing 
that  Origen  regarded  the  act  of  pouring  on  water  as  designed 
to  purify  the  wood.  Obviously  this  was  not  its  end,  but  to 
drench  it  with  water,  so  that  when  God  should  bum  it  by  fire 
the  miracle  might  be  more  undeniable.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  me 
that  Origen  could  take  any  other  view  of  the  case.  But  I  find 
that  he  did.  Dr.  Wall  and  others  have  quoted  this  as  a  case  in 
which  ^anrl^oif  means  pour.  But,  being  convinced  that  when 
it  denotes  an  external  act  it  never  means  pour  or  sprinkle,  I 
resorted  to  the  idea  to  envelope  or  overwhelm,  as  in  §  3.  That 
opinion  I  am  obliged  now  to  retract,  havine  found  evidence  that 
Origen  looked  on  the  transaction  as  a  purihcation  of  the  wood, 
however  strange  and  incorrect  such  an  idea  may  be.  The  pas-« 
sage  is  this.  Oriffen  is  commenting  on  John  1:  25:  "Why 
baptizest  thou,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the 
prophet?"  He  is  aiming  to  show  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Elias  would  baptize  in  person  when  he  should 
come.  The  reason  is  this.  Although  the  wood  needed  purify* 
cation^  yet  he  did  not  baptize,  pwrny,  it  himself,  but  told  oth-i 
ers  to  do  it.  His  words  are :  Ov^t  %a  im  Ovoutffri^Qiov  ^vXa^ 
nara  rovg  rov  ^ji^tta^  xQ^^^^^f  deofieva  Xovtqov  iva  exuavdij 
imapavivtog,  iv  nvq\  rov  Kvgiov  ^anrioainog;  emxeXevtrai  yaqt 
roig  Ugtvoi  rovro  noil^oou,  "  Who  did  not  baptize — purify — the 
wood  upon  the  altar  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  although  it  needed 
to  be  purified,  in  order  that  it  might  be  burned  w^hen  the  Lord 
should  be  re\'ealed  in  fire ;  for  he  commanded  the  priest  to  do 
this,''  In  this  case  the  words  ^vXa  deofisva  Xovrgovy  beyond  all 
dispute,  fix  the  sense,  and  show  that  he  regarded  the  pouring  as 
a  rite  of  purification^  and  used  |?«;rre^o)  m  its  usual  religious 
sense.  In  this  view  the  passage  remarkably  falls  in  with  and 
confirms  the  reasoning  in  §  9 ;  and  proves  that  Origen  under-^ 
stood  them  to  inquire  in  John  1: 25 : "  Why  purifiest  thou  ?"  This 
passage  also  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  already  quoted 
from  nis  writings. 

8.  It  was  a  natural  inquiry  of  old,  as  now :  "  Why  was  Christ 
baptized  1"  In  answering  this  question,  the  Fathers  do  not  say, 
as  does  Prof,  Chase,  he  was  immersed  ^'^  as  a  fit  and  striking 
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emblematical  declaration  of  his  volmitarily  yielding  himself  up 
to  his  sufferings,  with  the  confidence  of  emerging ;"  because, 
"  to  represent  one  as  overwhelmed  in  the  water  was  a  well- 
known  figm-e  to  indicate  deep  affliction."  See  Chase's  Sermon 
on  the  Design  of  Baptism,  p.  13.  They  do  not  try  to  answer 
the  question  :  "  Why  was  he  immersed  ?"  but  solely  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Why  was  he  purified  ?"  And  in  those  passages  where 
^amiC(o  really  means  overwhelm,  they  retain,  as  we  nave  seen, 
the  sense  of  purify.  Various  answers  were  given.  In  general 
they  all  denied  that  he  was  purified  because  he  had  any  sin  ; 
and  most  commonly  they  added,  that  he  was  purified  in  order 
to  give  to  the  water  of  baptism  a  purifying  power.  See  §  21, 
dvvafiiv  ivOuvai  aadoQtiycrjv.  Augustine  says :  "  Aquse  quae  cae- 
tera  mundare  consueverant.  Domino  nostro  lavante,  mundatae 
sunt."  He  also  says  it  was  to  give  an  example  of  humility, 
and  to  honor  the  rite  so  that  others  should  not  despise  it. 
Their  difficulties  were  caused  by  the  idea  purify^  as  applied  to 
Christ;  to  this  their  answers  correspond;  and  they  do  not 
correspond  with  the  views  of  those  who  believe  that  the  word 
means  immerse.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  what  was  the  general 
understanding  of  the  word  ?  Had  they  regarded  the  word  as 
our  Baptist  brethren  do,  would  they  not  have  given  their  solu- 
tion of  the  question  ? 

9.  In  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  do  not 
speak  of  it  as  an  inward  spirittud  immersion^  but  as  an  inward 
spiritual  purification.  Gregory  Nyss.  calls  baptism  durii  xdOag^ 
(Jig.  As  we  have  a  body  and  a.  soul,  so  we  need  a  twofold 
cleansing,  di  vdatog  xcu  Tivevfiarog  ra  ^ddt]  xadaigonos.  To  de- 
note the  mtemal  baptism  here,  he  uses  Hadaigo),  and  calls  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  together  dtrr^  xa(?a^(7t^,  a  twofold  cleansing. 
Augustine  says :  Baptizatur  a  Joanne  in  came ;  sed  ipse  Joan- 
nem  in  Spiritu  lavat.  "  He  is  purified  by  John  in  the  flesh,  but 
he  washes,  or  purifies  John  in  the  Spirit."  So  he  says:  "  Quod 
enim  dicimus  ipse  baptizat,  non  dicimus  ipse  tenet  et  in  aqua 
corpus  credentis  tingit ;  sed  ipse  invisibiliter  mundat  et  hoc  imi- 
versam  prorsus  ecclesiam."  "  When  we  say  that  Christ  bap- 
tizes, we  do  not  say  that  he  holds  and  washes  in  water  the  body 
of  the  believer,  but  that  he  invisibly  purifies  him,  and  not  only 
him,  but  the  whole  church.  Lib.  iii.  c.  49.  In  the  Fathers, 
such  passages  are  of  constant  occurrence ;  but  in  none  of  them 
is  found  the  strange,  incongruous  and  modern  idea  of  an  internal 
and  spiritual  immersion  into  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire.  Comp.§  10. 
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Origen  contrasts  those  who  are  loti  aqua,  with  those  who  are 
sancto  spiritu  loti. 

10.  In  speaking  of  the  dioqpd^i  fiaTmofwiy  Heb.  9: 10,  they  in* 
variably  regard  them  as  purifiadions  of  personsy  not  as  im* 
mersions  of  things.  See  §  1^  In  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  baptism,  often  ascribed  to  Athanasius — an  unexcep- 
tionable witness  as  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  that  century — ^it  is 
said,  as  an  explanation  of  the  duiqfOQot  fiamtafioij  nag  yoQ 
oxddctQtog  eXovBJO  vdan.  Theophylact  says,  more  particularly, 
that  a  man  was  washed  in  water,  and  thus  purified,  xav  pbxqov 
^xparoy  Kav  l^nQov^  nar  yavo^^i^g  tyivBTo  rig.  With  this  comp. 
^oftri^o/upog  ano  i^ex^v,  §  16.  Macarius  says :  rjp  ncLQ  ivtoig 
^amusfia  adgxa  ayui^oPy  na^  tifuif  ^dtn:$o/ut  ayiov  ftpevfiarog 
xcu  avQog.  In  this  he  manifestly  refers  to  Heb.  9:  13 :  ^^  the 
ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkUn^  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  flesh ;"  for  his  use  of  ayidtm  and  aoQ^  is  clearly 
taken  from  Paul.  Of  course,  he  regards  this  sprinkling  as  a 
pdTnujfAa.  Tertullian  says :  Judaeus  quotidie  lavaty  quia  quotidie 
inquinatur:  quod  ne  in  nobis  factitaretur,  propterea  de  uno 
lavacro  definitum  est 

11.  In  §  16,  following  Jahn  and  others,  I  have  admitted  that 
washing,  as  well  as  spnnkling,  was  a  part  of  the  rite  of  purifi- 
cation TTom  a  dead  body.  But  I  find  that  not  only  Pl;iilo  speaks 
of  sprinkling  alone,  but  Josephus,  in  a  minute  account  of  the 
same  rite,  does  the  same.  Antiq.  B.  iv.,  C.  4.  He  accurately 
describes  the  heifer,  how  slain,  how  burnt,  and  how  her  ashes 
were  used.  No  superfluous  rites  are  added  (as  Mr.  Carson 
suggests  might  have  been  done  before  this  time),  but  Moses  is 
followed  with  minute  anxiety.  He  not  only  omits  washing, 
but  so  describes  the  purification  of  the  people  as  to  imply  that 
washing  was  no  part  of  the  rite — i^aivov  rgit^Q  tiou  i^dofAjj  i&w 
illiBQ^v  xa«  ;/Lad(iQo\  to  Xomov  ii<5av.  ^'  They  sprinkled  them  with 
it  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day,  and  after  that  they  were 
clean."  Now,  if  it  was  necessary  to  wash  also,  then  it  is  not 
true,  that  after  sprinkling  oniy^  they  were  clean — to  Xombv 
*— for  washing  still  remained.  But  he  says,  iiadaQol  to  Xoittop 
riaav.  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  a  priest,  and  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. Have  we  not,  then,  the  best  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 
correct,  and  that  washing  was  no  part  of  the  rite  ?  Paul  also, 
Heb.  9:  13,  says  nothing  of  a  washing,  and  speaks  of  sprink- 
ling as  the  whole.  If  we  reflect  now  that  both  Philo  and 
Josephus,  in  professed  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  rite,  say 
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nothing  of  washing,  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  no  washing 
was  involved  ?  And  if  so,  ^anri^ofievog  must  refer  to  the  sprink- 
ling alone ;  and  no  sense  but  purified  is  possible.  If  any  one 
should  ask :  Who  then  is  commanded  to  wash  himself  in  Num. 
19:  19  ?  I  reply,  he  who  sprinkles  the  unclean  person ;  ncJt  the 
unclean  person  himself;  he  needs  sprinkling  alone.  See  Num. 
19:  13,  where  it  is  clearly  implied  that  sprinkling  alone  was 
demanded.  See  also  Num.  19:  21,  where  it  is  said  that  he  who 
toucheth  the  water  of  separation  shall  be  unclean ;  and  he  that 
sprinkleth  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  of  coui*se  his  body ;  for 
one  involved  the  other,  as  the  Jews  testify  and  reason  shows. 
Observe  also  that  this  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  all  other  parts 
of  the  transaction ;  for  the  priest  who  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
slain  heifer,  the  man  who  burned  her,  and  he  who  gathered  her 
ashes,  were  all  rendered  unclean,  and  were  obliged  to  wash 
both  body  and  clothes.  Num.  19:  2 — 10.  A  fortiori,  would 
he  be  rendered  unclean,  who  actually  sprinkled  the  polluted 
person  with  the  water  ?  And  were  this  conclusion  less  certain 
than  it  is,  reasoning  on  Num.  19:  2 — 10  alone,  yet  this  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  usage  of  Philo,  Josephus  and  Paul, 
makes  the  case  perfectly  plain.  And  if  no  washing  was  in- 
volved, but  sprinkling  alone,  then  the  argument  on  §anu^6fie-' 
9og  ano  veviqov  is  decisive  and  complete;  for  a  man  can  be 
purified  by  sprinkUng,  but  not  immersed.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  purifying  the  wood  in  Origen,  the  more  minute  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  facts,  the  more  certain  the  conclusion  that  ^a^rri^w, 
in  its  religious  use,  means  to  purify. 

12.  In  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  fire,  the  Fathers  regard  it, 
not  as  an  immersion,  but  as  ^purification  or  purgation;  and 
from  this  use  the  idea  of  a  future  purgatory  came.  A  few  re- 
garded the  fire  spoken  of  in  the  words,  "  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  as  referring  to  punishment, 
as  some  do  even  now.  But  most  of  them  regarded  it  as  the 
purifying  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others  believed  in  a  literal 
fire  of  purification  after  death,  particularly  Origen.  In  Hom. 
24,  on  Luke  3:  16,  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  purifying  in  a  river  of 
fire,  each  one  who,  after  death  and  before  entering  heaven, 
needs  to  be  purged,  "  qui  purgatione  indiget."  Hom.  2,  on 
Jer.,  he  says :  "  Forsitan  et  Jesus  baptizat  spiritu  sancto  et  igne, 
non  quia  eundem  in  spiritu  sancto  atque  igne  baptizet :  sed  quo 
sanctus  baptizetur  spiritu  sancto,  et  is  qui  post  fidem  et  magisteri- 
um  Dei  rursum  ad  scelera  conversus  est,  cruciatujmrge^r  incen- 
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dii.  Beatus  qui  lavdcrum  accepit  spiritus  sancti,  et  ignis 
lavacro  non  indiget.  Miserabilis  autem,  et  omni  fletu  dignus^ 
qui,  post  lavacrum  spiritus,  bapiizandus  est  igni."  A  little  after 
he  speaks  of  ^'  peccator  qui  ignis  indiget  baptismOy  qui  combus- 
tione  purgatur."  \  In  his  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  Lib.  8, 
he  says :  ^'  Ut  i^is  gehennse  in  cruciatibus  purget  quem  nee 
apostolica  doctnna,  nee  evangelicus  sermo  purgavity  secundum 
illud  quod  est  scriptum,  purificabo  te  igni  ad  purificationemJ'* 
Here,  baptizo,  purgo,  purifico,  and  lavo  (involved  in  lavacro) 
are  all  used  as  synonymous  terms  in  describing  the  baptism  of 
fire.  If  Gieseler  is  correct  (Vol.  1.,  §  119,  note  14),  this  pur- 
gation of  Origen  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
Siolic  purgatory,  first  suggested,  as  he  says,  by  Augustine. 
Neither  the  opinion  of  Origen  or  of  Augustine  is  correct ;  yet 
they  show  as  clearly  as  if  true,  that  by  the  baptism  of  fire,  a 
purgation  by  fire,  and  not  an  immersion,  was  meant.  Clearly 
they  had  in  mind  the  words  of  Malachi :  '^  he  is  like  a  refiner's 
fire,"  and,  " he  shall  purify  and  purge"  These  words  gave 
rise  to  the  expression  in  the  gospel :  "  He  shall  purify  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Taking  the  worn  BaTtri^m  in 
this  sense,  we  can  clearly  see  how  the  various  and  erroneous 
forms  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  grew  out  of  it.  Compare 
§^  9,  10. 

13.  In  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  tears,  the  Fathers  regard  it 
as  a  purification  by  tears,  and  not  as  an  irwmersion  in  tears. 
The  very  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  it  must  have  been  so, 
and  the  language  of  the  Fathers  proves  that  the  puri^ing  power 
of  tears  did  not  depend  on  havmg  a  quantity  sufficient  for  an 
immersion.  Says  Nilus,  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  Jovtijq  aya» 
dog  iijg  ypyx^g,  jijg  Ttgoaeviljg  to  ddx^or,  "  The  tear  of  pray- 
er " — ^not  a  flood,  or  river,  or  ocean  of  tears — ^^  the  tear  of 
prayer  is  a  good  wash-basin  of  the  soul."  For  this  use  of 
JovtiJQf  see  §  16,  and  the  idea  there  given  of  washing  the  hands 
of  the  soul.  So  Gregory  Nyss.  calls  tears  Xovtqov  xatowidtop 
xai  HQOvovg  iSiovg  di  iof  iatl  rag  x^Udag  t^g  xfw)mg  anovixffOLijdcu^ 
'^  a  domestic  washing  place,  and  fountains  oi  your  own,  by 
means  of  which  you  can  wash  off  the  spots,  or  pollution  of  your 
soul."  *Anovintixij  as  no  one  can  deny,  never  denotes  immer* 
sion,  but  commonly  the  washing  of  hands  and  feet.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  then,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the 
Fathers,  we  are  certain  that  they  regarded  the  baptism  of  tears» 
net  as  an  immersion,  but  as  a  purification. 
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14.  The  Fathers  applied  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
manding washing,  or  predicting  purification,  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
in  such  a  way,  as  evinces  a  beUef  that  paTtri^fa  means  to  purify. 
In  Is.  1 :  16,  is  a  command  to  wash  and  make  clean — ^Heb. 
si3«i  Jism,  Sept  Aovaaadey  ^adoiQoi  yeveads — ^Vulg.  lavamini, 
mundi  estote.  Justin  Martyr  and  Hippolytus  regard  this  as 
an  anticipation,  or  prophetic  injunction  of  baptism.  Hippo- 
lytus says :  Propheta  Isaias  Baptismi  vim  pu/rgativam  praedixit, 
cum  ait,  lavamini,  mundi  estote."  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  others  ap- 
ply to  baptism  the  prediction :  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  Now,  if  they  regarded  ^anri^co  as  a 
synonyme  of  aadoQii^m  all  this  is  plain  and  natural ;  for  in  one  of 
these  cases  purification  is  commanded,  in  the  other  it  is  pre- 
dicted, but  in  neither  is  immersion  mentioned.  The  only  ex- 
ternal act  alluded  to  is  sprinkling.  I  desire  that  here  may  be 
noted  the  use  of  ytri,  in  Isa.  1 :  16.  By  this  word  all  the 
commands  for  personal  ablution  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  given, 
and  to  it,  I  remarked,  §  14,  ^amC^fxi  would  naturally  become  a 
synonyme.  Here  is  proof  that  it  did  so  become.  And  this 
word  always  denotes  washing,  without  respect  to  mode,  and 
never  immersion. 

15.  From  the  time  of  the  clinic  baptism  of  Novatian  down 
to  the  Reformation,  there  were  cases  of  baptism  by  affusion  or 
sprinkhng,  defended  on  grounds  similar  to  those  stated  by  Cyp- 
rian (No.  5),  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  they 
felt  bound  by  the  word  ^anrO^ca  to  regard  nothing  as  a  baptism 
that  was  not  an  immersion.  All  this  is  plain,  and  easily  ac- 
counted for,  if  they  regarded  ^ajrtujfwg  merely  as  a  punfica- 
tion,  to  be  performed  in  common  cases  by  immersion,  and  in 
extraordinary  cases  by  afiusion  or  sprinkling.  It  shows  that 
their  attachment  to  the  mode  did  not  depend  on  ^anri^a),  but  on 
a  regard  to  general  practice  and  its  supposed  significance. 
Constantine  the  Great  was  baptized  by  sprinkling  on  his  bed. 
In  499,  Clodovius,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  baptized  by  afiu- 
sion. Gennadius,  of  Marseilles,  A.  D.  490,  says,  that  the  bap- 
tized person  is  either  sprinkled  or  immersed — ^vel  asparptur,  vel 
intingitur.  For  other  clear  and  striking  cases,  see  Pond,  pp. 
42 — 50 ;  where  he  clearly  proves  that  immersion  was  nevier 
considered  as  essential  to  baptism  till  after  the  Reformation. 
The  bearing  of  all  these  facts  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
irresistible.  Had  it  been  regarded  as  demanding  immersion 
when  there  was  such  a  universal  attachment  to  that  mode,  a 
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deviation  would  have  been  resisted  on  philological  grounds ; 
but,  though  frequent  and  extensive  deviations  took  place,  they 
were  never  so  resisted.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable — they 
could  not  be  so  resisted ;  it  was  universally  known  that  ^amiC^f 
as  a  religious  term,  meant  to  purify,  not  to  immerse. 

16.  To  conclude,  the  idea  of  puriiicatipn  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  better  adapted  to  be  the  name  of  the  rite  than  immer-^ 
sion.     It  has  a  fitness  and  verisimilitude  in  all  its  extensive 
variety  of  usage,  which  cause  the  mind  to  feel  the  self-evi- 
dencing power  of  truth,  as  producing  harmony  and  agreement 
in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  most  important  relations 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  subject  to  each  other.    This  is  owing 
to  three  facts :  1.  The  idea  of  purification  is  the  fundamental 
idea  in  the  whole  subject     2.  It  is  an  idea  complete  and  defi- 
nite in  itself  in  every  sense,  and  needs  no  adjunct  to  make  it 
more  so.     3.  It  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  whole  circle  of  de- 
lightful ideas  and  words.    It  throws  out  before  the  mind  a  flood 
of  rich  and  glorious  thoughts,  and  is  adapted  to  operate  on  the 
feelings  like  a  perfect  charm.    To  a  sinner,  desiring  salvation, 
what  two  ideas  so  delightful  as  forgiveness  and  punty  1    Both 
are  condensed  into  this  one  word.    It  involves  in  itself  a  deliv- 
erance from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  from  its  pollution.     It  is  a 
purification  from  sin  in  every  sense.     See  §  12.    It  is  purifica- 
tion by  the  atonement,  and  purification  by  the  truth, — by  water 
and  by  blood.    And  around  these  ideas  cluster  others  likewise, 
of  holmess,  salvation,  eternal  joy,  eternal  life.    No  word  can 
produce  such  deUght  on  the  heart,  and  send  such  a  flood  of 
light  into  all  the  relations  of  divine  truth ;  for  purification,  in  the 
broad  Scripture  sense,  is  the  joy  and  salvation  of  man,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  God.     Of  unmersion  none  of  these  things 
are  true.     1.  Immersion  is  not  a  fundamental  idea  in  any  suo- 
ject  or  system.    2.  By  itself  it  does  not  convey  any  one  fixed 
idea,  but  depends  upon  its  adjuncts,  and  varies  with  them. 
Immersion  ?    In  what  ?    Clean  water,  or  filthy ;  in  a  dying- 
fluid,  or  in  wine?    Until  these  questions  are  answered,  the 
word  is  of  no  use.    And  with  the  spiritual  sense  the  case  is 
still  worse;  for  common  usage  limits  it  in  EngUsh,  Latin, 
Greek,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  languages,  by  adjuncts  of  a 
kmd  denoting  calamity  or  degradation,  and  never  purity.    It 
has  intimate  and  firmly  established  associations  with  such  words 
as  luxury,  ease,  indolence,  sloth,  cares,  anxieties,  troubles,  dis- 
tresses, sins,  pollution.    We  familiarly  speak  of  immersion  in 
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all  these,  but  with  their  opposites  it  refuses  alliance.  We  never 
speak  of  a  person  as  immersed  in  temperance,  fortitude,  indus- 
try, diligence,  tranquillity,  prosperity,  holiness,  purity,  etc. 
Sinking  and  downward  motion  are  naturally  allied  with  ideas 
which,  in  a  moral  sense,  are  depressed,  and  not  with  such  as 
are  morally  elevated.  Very  few  exceptions  to  this  general  law 
exist,  and  these  do  not  destroy  its  power.  Now,  for  what  rea- 
son should  the  God  of  order,  purity,  harmony  and  taste,  select 
an  idea  so  alien  from  his  own  beloved  rite,  for  its  name,  and 
reject  one,  in  every  respect  so  desirable  and  so  fit  ?  Who  does 
not  feel  that  the  name  of  so  delightful  an  idea  as  purification 
must  be  the  name  of  the  rite  ?  And  who  does  not  rejoice  that 
there  is  proof  so  unanswerable,  that  it  is  ? 

The  philological  argument  is  now  closed.  Whatever  may  be 
the  interpretation  of  Romans  6 :  3, 4,  and  Col.  2 :  12,  the  question 
of  philology  must  remain  untouched.  All  that  they  can  prove,  at 
most,  is  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  Paul  wrote  were  immersed, 
and  that  he  deemed  immersion  a  significant  act.  Neither  of  these 
do  they  prove  in  my  opinion ;  for  which  I  propose  soon  to  give  my 
reasons.  But  if  they  did,  it  is  impossible,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
settle  the  question  of  philology  by  early  practice.  Even  if  they 
did  immerse,  it  was  only  a  mode  of  purification ;  and  it  was  bap- 
tism, not  because  it  w  as  immersion,  but  because  it  was  purification. 

{To  he  continued^ 


ARTICLE    III. 

The  Ancient  Commerce  of  Western  Asia. 

By  Rot.  Albert  Barnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[Concluded from  Vol.  IV.  page  328.] 

The  natural  sea-port  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  was  Tyre,  or  rather  perhaps  the  ports 
of  Phenicia,  for  Tyre  was  but  one  of  them.  Phenicia  early 
grasped  this  commerce,  and  retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alexandria. 
Sidon  first  rose  to  opulence ;  and  then  Tyre,  her  "  daughter,'* 
better  situated  for  commerce,  soon  eclipsed  her  glory,  and  be- 
came the  mart  of  the  world.  I  must  not  detail  its  history,  or  speak 
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of  its  splendor.  Volney  says : "  It  was  the  theatre  of  an  immense 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  nursery  of  art  and  science,  and  the 
city  of  perhaps  the  most  industrious  and  active  people  ever 
known."  Travels,  II.  2 10. 1  need  scarcely  speak  of  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  of  the  Phenicians.  They  had  no  needle  to  guide  them 
on  the  deep ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  creep  along  the  shore, 
or  if  they  ventured  abroad,  they  did  it  at  their  peril  Yet  the  in- 
fluence of  Phenicia  was  felt  afar  on  the  literature  and  prosperity  of 
nations.  From  her  Cadmus  carried  letters  to  Greece ;  and  far  in  the 
west,  colonies  were  founded  that  spake  her  language  and  that  imi- 
tated her  commercial  enterprise.  Carthage  was  a  colony  of  hers ; 
Carthage,  that  resisted  the  legions  that  conquered  the  world — 
that  sent  her  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  to  thunder  at  the  gates 
of  the  eternal  city;  Carthage,  that  built  fleets  almost  as  fast  as 
winds,  and  storms,  and  Roman  power  could  destroy  them.  The 
Phenician  fleets  paused  not  here.  They  passed  througLthe  straits 
of  Hercules,  now  Gibralter, — and  attempted  to  sail  roimd  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Far  down  its  coast  they  stretched  their  way, 
without  chart  or  compass,  until  increasing  difliculties  and  dan- 
gers compelled  them  to  return.  Not  so,  however,  if  we  may 
credit  the  unbroken  voice  of  antiquity,  was  it  with  another  effort 
of  the  Phenicians  to  encompass  Africa  on  the  east.  Herodotus 
(IV.  42,  43)  says  of  Necho  H.  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  triremes  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  having  engaged  some 
expert  Phenician  pilots  and  navigators,  he  sent  them  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  "  They  were  ordered  to 
start  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  come  round  through  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  North  Sea — the  Mediterranean — and  so 
return  to   Egypt.     Sailing,  therefore,  down  the  Gulf  they 

f)assed  into  the  Southern  Ocean;  and  when  autumnjarrived  they 
aid  up  their  ships  and  sowed  the  land.  Here  they  remained 
till  harvest  time :  and  having  reaped  the  corn  they  continued 
the  voyage.  In  this  manner  they  occupied  two  years;  aud  the 
third  havmg  brought  them  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Egypt, 
they  related,  what  to  me  appears  incredible,  however  others 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  it,  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand,  and  by  these  means  was  the  form  of  Africa  first  known." 
The  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  appeared  so  re- 
markable to  him, "  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand," 
isone  of  those  circumstances,  explained  by  time,  which  go  to  de- 
monstrate the  authenticity  of  a  narrative — circumstances  with 
which  both  sacred  and  profane  history  abound.     We  know  that  if 
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they  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  sun  when  rising  must 
have  been  on  their  right  hand.  This  same  voyage,  if  we  may 
credit  ancient  history^  was  performed  by  other  descendants  of  the 
Phenicians.  Pliny  states  (Lib.  11.  67,  v.  1),  that  "  Hanna,  a 
Carthaginian,  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Africa,  from 
Gades  to  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  wrote  all  the 
details  of  the  voyage,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  period 
when  Carthage  was  most  flourishing,  and  that  he  founded  several 
towns  on  the  coast."*  K  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed  more  than  2000  years  before  it 
was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1487.  These  were 
voyages  of  curiosity;  and  they  made  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Still  they  show  the  adventurous  charac- 
ter of  the  Phenician  mariners.  It  excites  our  wonder  that  with- 
out compass  or  chart  such  a  voyage  should  have  been  made. 
I  may  add  here,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  Cadiz  in  Spain  was 
one  of  the  colonies  of  Tyre ;  and  from  this  country  an  expedition 
went  out  which  discovered  the  new  world. 

The  great  importance  of  Tyre  as  a  place  of  trade,  and  the 
prominence  which  the  mention  of  its  commerce  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  remarkable  facts  which  have  occurred  to 
annihilate  that  conmierce  for  ever,  and  to  fulfil  the  prophecies 
respecting  it,  require  a  somewhat  more  extended  notice  than 
we  have  given  to  other  places. 

Of  all  ancient  cities.  Tyre  was  probably  the  most  favorably 
situated  for  navigation.  No  situation  could  be  more  favorable 
for  forming  a  navy, — situated  as  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Leba- 
non, and  having  the  forests  of  Senir  and  Bashan  also  accessible., 
Bashan  was  celebrated  for  its  oaks  (Isa.  2:  13,  Zech.  10:  1,  2, 
Ezek.  27:  6),  and  Lebanon  could  furnish  a  great  quantity  of 
timber,  not  only  to  be  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  ships.  Ancient  vessels  were 
often  constructed  of  fir ;  cedar  supplied  masts ;  while  oak  was 
used  for  those  long  and  powerful  oars,  which  Were  the  chief 
instruments  of  navigation.  "  They  have  made  all  thy  ship- 
boards of  fir-trees  of  Senir ;  they  have  taken  cedars  from  Leba- 
non to  make  masts  for  thee ;  of  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 


*  A  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  the  ancient  voyages 
around  Africa,  and  to  different  parts  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  tho 
Ency.  Geog.  Vol.  I.  p.  18—30. 
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thine  oars."  Ezek.  27:  5,  6.  Tyre  was  adjacent  also  to  fruit* 
fill  countries.  It  was  the  natural  ofuUd  of  Judea,  the  only  port 
on  its  coast  of  much  importance.  But  its  chief  distinction 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  port  to  which  naturally 
tended  the  rich  productions  of  India;  and  when  this  commerce 
was  diverted  or  ceased,  it  lost  its  importance  and  sunk  into  de- 
cay. For  a  long  time  it  was  the  place  through  which  that 
traffic  passed  on  its  way  to.  Europe ;  and  the  rich  commo- 
dities that  were  brought  by  the  way  of  Babylon,  Palmyra  and 
Damascus  here  found  their  centre. 

Tyre,  at  one  time,  possessed  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  was  this  fact  which  gave  it  so  much 
importance.  The  change  which  it  has  since  undergone  in  this 
respect,  as  I  shall  show  m  another  part  of  this  article,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  history,  and  demonstrates 
that  the  prophecies  must  continue  to  be  fulnlled.  Tyre  was  at 
first  built  on  the  coast  or  main  land,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  PaltB^Tyrus  {naXaitvQog),  or  ancient  Tyre,  to 
distinguish  it  from  insular  Tyre,  subsequently  built  on  the  island. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  former  was  first  built ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  island  was  early  occupied  as  a 
place  of  anchorage.  Insular  Tyre  was  built  on  an  island  or 
rock  that  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  coast 
The  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  island  was  probably  in  boats 
only,  until  the  time  of  Alexander ;  who,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
city,  by  a  mole  two  hundred  feet  in  width  joined  it  to  the  main 
land.  This  was  built  mainly  of  the  rubbish  and  stones  of  the 
old  city,  and  became  a  permanent  embankment  or  breakwater; 
and  thus,  it  is  probable,  added  much  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  harbor.  Alexander  was  occupied  eight  months  in  re- 
ducing the  insular  city ;  and  it  became  a  subject  of  contention 
among  his  followers  after  his  death.  That  the  harbor  of  Tyre 
had  uncommon  advantages,  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  the  un- 
broken current  of  testimony,  but  by  the  fact,  that  it  so  long 
maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  eclipsed  every  rival. 

We  have  in  the  Scriptures  a  more  full  account  of  the  traffic 
of  Tyre  than  of  any  other  ancient  city ;  and  it  will  throw  light 
on  our  subject  to  consider  more  minutely  the  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  was  laid,  in  part,  in 
its  vicinity  to  valuable  materials  for  ship-building.  '^  They  have 
made  all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir.''    Ezek.  27:  5. 
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Senir  {yi^)  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Sirion — 'P''*^^?, 
the  Phenician  name  for  Hennon.  Cant.  4:  8.  1  Chron.  5:  23. 
According  to  Abulfeda,  it  denotes  a  ridge  of  mountains  near 
Damascus.  In  regard  to  the  wordjffr  (^''i'^a),  it  is  not  easy  to 
tletermine  precisely  the  sewse  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  IS  probably,  however,  the  same  as  cypress;  and 
constituted,  along  with  the  cedar,  the  glory  of  Lebanon.  It 
was  employed  for  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 
6:  22, 24),  and  also  for  the  sheathings  and  decks  of  ships.  It  was 
used  for  spears  (Nah.  2: 4),  and  for  musical  instruments  (2  Sam. 
6:  5).  Probably  the  word  ttsi^a  was  not  confined  to  one  species 
of  timber,  but  was  a  general  name  denoting  several  kindred 
trees,  as  is  the  word  fir  or  pine  among  us.  The  cedars  of  Leb* 
anon  were  used  for  masts.  Ezek.  27:  5.  The  LXX  have 
understood  the  cypress  as  the  tree  intended.  The  word  t'nfij 
commonly  denotes  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  From  the  account  in 
the  Scripture  it  would  seem  that  this  tree  was  uncommonly  tall 
(Isa.  2:  13,  37:  24),  and  wide^preading  (Ezek.  31:  3).  The 
cedar  of  Lebanon  was  very  large,  but  at  some  period  of  its 

growth  it  was  undoubtedly  well  fitted  for  masts.  The  oak  of 
ashan  was  also  used  for  oars.  Ezek.  27:  5.  Much  of  the 
ancient  navigation  was  conducted  by  oars.  Ignorant,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  art  of  navigation,  not  knowing  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  winds,  and  often  drifting  along  where  they  had 
no  charts,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  dangers  which  they  would 
encounter,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  make  use  of  oars. 
Two  things  that  with  us  would  seem  to  be  articles  of  luxury 
and  needless  splendor,  are  mentioned  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyrians.  The  first  is,  that  they  made  use  of  "fine  linen  with 
broidered  work  from  Egjrpt"  for  their  sails.  Ezek.  27:  7. 
That  finely-wrought  linen  was  employed  for  this  purpose  occa- 
sionally, may  not  seem  improbable,  when  the  magnificent  apt 
pearance  of  the  barge  of  Cleopatra  is  recollected.  It  must  have 
been,  however,  rather  for  show  than  for  use.  The  other  item 
in  the  decoration  of  their  ships  (Ezek.  27:  6)  is,  that  "  the 
company  of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory, 
brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim."  There  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  who  are  meant  here  by  the  Ashurites, 
or  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase.  The  word  ren- 
dered "company''  (na)  usually  means  a  daughter,  and  why  it 
has  been  translated  "company,"  it  is  difficult  to  see.  ITie 
word  rendered  "Ashurites"  (di'ii^'k)  is  from  "^i^-'x,  astep^going; 
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and  is  probably  here  synonymous  with  n«n^Kn,  meaning  shevbin 
— a  species  of  cedar  that  ^ew  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Using  the 
word  ria  in  its  common  signification,  the  passage  may  mean, 
according  to  Gesenius,  "  thy  benches  they  made  of  ivory  {y&  ), 
the  daughter  of  Sherbin  cedars ;"  that  is,  they  iTdaid  the  cedar 
of  the  benches  with  iyory ;  they  ornamented  the  seats  of  the 
rowers  with  ivory — a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
though  it  seems  incredible  that  they  should  make  the  benches 
wholly  of  ivory.  Jarehi  proposes  to  arrive  at  the  same  inter** 
pretation  by  reading  ti'niiviK-na  as  one  word ;  and  then  it  would 
mean,  ^  with  cedars ;'  that  is,  ^*  they  made  thy  benches  ivory 
with  cedars  brought  from  the  land  of  Chittim.'^  Chittim  is  a 
name  of  large  extent.  Eke  the  word  Licvant,  and  is  applied  to 
the  cities  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  without  denoting 
any  particular  part  Josephus  makes  it  Cyprus;  the  first  of  Mac« 
cabees  appUes  it  to  Macedonia ;  the  Vulgate  to  Italy ;  Bochart 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  islands  around  it ;  Jerome  ascribes 
it  to  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  i^ean  S^as.  Any  of  these 
places  may  be  understood  as  included  in  the  word  *'  Chittim  ;'^ 
and  as  Tyre  traded  with  them  all,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  either  the  ivory  or  the  box  that  was  used, 
was  brought  from  them.     Pict.  Bib.  on  Ezek.  27:  6. 

The  articles  of  commerce  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  in  which 
T]rre  traded,  together  with  the  countries  with  which  its  traffic 
was  conducted,  are  the  following : 

1.  Blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah.''  Ezek.  27:  7. 
Elisha  fi^'^i^  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  10:  4),  and 
settled  a  part  of  Greece.  The  word  here  denotes  a  region  situ- 
ated on  the  Mediterranean,  most  probably  Elis.  or  Hellas — a 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  /amftrit^  it  is  ^tten  «r^. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Tyrians,  who  were  so  celebrated 
for  their  own  purple,  should  have  imported  the  article  from  EU-^ 
sha.  But  the  purple  of  Laconia  was  the  finest  dye  next  to  the 
Tyrian ;  and  the  purple  cloth  of  that  province  was  possibly  em-s 
ployed  because  it  was  cheaper  than  that  of  Tyre,  which  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  kings."  Vincent.  That  this  purple  of 
Laconia  was  an  article  of  luxury,  is  apparent  from  Horace : 

Nee  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientse. 

Odes,  II.  18:  7. 

The  blue  and  purple  referred  to  in  Ezekiel  seem  to  have 

5* 
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.been  used  for  awnings  and  coverings.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  famous  galley  in  which  Cleopatra  went  to  meet  An- 
thony, had  an  awning  made  with  cloth  of  gold.  According  to  the 
description  of  Ezekiel,  the  appearance  of  the  Tyrian  vessels, 
whether  in  the  harbor  or  at  sea,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
magnificent 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  traded  with  Tyre. 
Ezek.  27  5  8.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy 
mariners."  This  passage  proves,  that  while  the  Tyrians  were 
devoted  to  commerce,  the  Sidonians  fiimished  them  with  mar- 
iners. Arvad  or  Aradus  was  the  name  of*  a  Phenician  city 
upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  coast, 
founded,  according  to  Strabo  (XVI.  2,  §§  13,  14),  by  Sidonian 
deserters.  Its  name  now  is  Ruad,  and  the  island  is  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  continent.  Compare  Gen.  10:  17. 
Among  the  places  which  are  mentioned  as  trading  with  Tjrre, 
besides  the  above,  were  Gebal,  Persia,  Lud,  Tarshish,  Javan, 
Tubal  and  Meshech,  Togarmah,  Dedan,  Syria,  Judah,  Damas- 
cus, Dan,  Arabia,  Sheba  and  Raamah,  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden, 
Asshur  and  Chilmad.  Ezek.  27  :  9 — 25.  The  whole  object  of 
the  enumeration  of  these  places  is,  to  show  the  countries  to 
which  Tyre  traded,  that  is,  to  nearly  all  the  known  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  of  these  places  are  well  known ;  and  little  would 
be  contributed  to  the  design  of  this  article,  were  we  to  desig- 
nate the  others.  A  remark  or  two  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Tarshish  here  is  probably  the  same  as  Tartessus,  in  Spain  ;  but 
I  shall  advert  to  it  again  when  I  speak  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Jews.  Javan  is  used  to  denote  Greece  in  general,  perhaps  Ionia 
in  particular.  Tubal  and  Meshech  probably  denote  countries 
situated  near  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Dedan  is  supposed 
to  have  been  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia ;  or,  as  Michaelis 
thinks,  it  may  have  been  an  island,  or  commercial  town  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  established  by  the  Tyrians  to  secure  the  trade  of 
Ae  Indies. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  articles  of  commerce  in  which  the  Tyri- 
ans were  engaged,  much  light  may  be  derived  from  the  chapter 
in  Ezekiel  above  referred  to.  Silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  were 
brought  from  Tarshish. — From  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech, 
they  obtained  "  the  persons  of  men — ^i.  e.  slaves — and  vessels 
of  brass."  Tubal  and  Meshech  are  supposed  to  be  Caucasian 
regions,  and  slaves  from  thence  have  always  been  in  the  high- 
est repute  in  the  countries  which  now  constitute  the  Turkish 
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empire.  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
personal  comeliness.  The  rich  Turks  and  Persians  hare  always 
filled  their  harems  with  female  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.  The  passage  before  us  proves,  that  when  Tyre  was  at 
the  height  of  its  splendor,  this  kind  (rf  traffic  was  common. — 
Horses  and  horsemen  from  Togarmah  are  mentioned.  For- 
merly, the  country  of  Armenia — supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Togarmah — was  celebrated  for  producing  horses  fof  the  kings 
of  Persia ;  and  in  later  times  the  people  have  paid  their  tribute 
in  horses. — ^Ivory  and  ebony  are  mentioned  as  obtained  from 
Dedan.  If  Dedan  here  means  a  part  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  these  articles  were  probably  obtained 
from  India.  That  ebony  is  intended  by  the  word  o*»3an,  seems 
to  be  indubitable.  The  Hebrew  word  has  passed  into  the 
i^svog  of  the  Greeks,  the  ebenum  of  the  Latins,  and  our  ebony. 
It  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  probably,  according  to  Gesenius, 
because  the  wood  was  obtained  only  in  plan&,  or  split  into 
pieces  for  exportation.  Ebony  is  the  heart-wood  of  a  tree 
called,  in  botanical  language,  diospyros  Aenum,  or  the  ebony 
tree — a  native  of  India.  Its  great  hardness  made  it  an  article 
of  value. — ^^  Emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral 
and  agate"  are  mentioned  as  obtained  from  Syria.  Probably 
they  were  brought  by  land  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  through 
Syria.  It  is  not  known  that  they  are  productions  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  they  are  procured  in  abundance  in  India.  The  word 
rendered  "  coral,"  w?,  more  probably  means  a  ruby.  It  is 
enumerated  among  precious  stones,  and  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  them. — ^^  Wheat,  honey,  oil  and  balm"  are  enumerated  as 
articles  obtained  from  Judah.  These  are  well-known  produc- 
tions of  ancient  Palestine ;  and  Tyre  derived  no  small  part  of 
its  importance  from  its  vicinity  to  this  rich  agricultural  region. — 
"  Wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool"  are  mentioned  as  obtained 
from  Damascus.  Wool  was  procured  in  the  fleece,  and  dyed 
and  manufactured  at  Tyre.  The  wine  of  Helbon — I'^a^'n  T!? — 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  Helbon  was  a  JSyrian 
city — ^the  XaXv^dv  of  the  Greeks.  The  table  of  the  Persian 
kings  was  supplied  with  this  wine,  and  they  drank  no  other. 
Strabo  XV.,  p.  1068.  The  city  was  famous  in  Arabian  history 
in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  name  of  HcUeb.  It  is  now  Aleppo. 
See  Bochart's  Hieroz.,  1 :  543. — ^^  Bright  iron,  cassia  and  cal- 
amus" are  mentioned  as  obtained  from  Dan  and  Javan.  Cas- 
sia and  calamus  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  have  been 
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undoubted  productions  of  India ;  and  this  passage  is  regarded 
by  bim  as  an  important  historical  proof  that  the  intercourse 
with  India  was  carried  on  through  Arabia.  Cassia — •^';R — ^was  a 
species  of  aromatic  bark  resembling  cinnamon,  but  less  fragrant 
and  less  valuable.  Like  cinnamon,  it  was  obtained  from  India. 
Calamus — siji; — was  a  sweet  cane,  or  an  aromatic  reed,  grow- 
ing in  marshes — ^the  xat^a,  y,dwii,  or  xdifii  of  the  Greeks.  It 
was  used«s  an  articje  of  perfume,  and  the  Hebrews  employed 
it  in  public  worship.  According  to  Pliny  (12 :  22),  it  grew  in 
Arabia,  Syria  and  India;  according  to  Theophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant.  9,  7),  it  grew  in  the  vales  of  Lebanon. — ^'^  Precious 
clothes  for  chariots"  are  mentioned  as  procured  from  Dedan.. 
Dedan  here  referred  to  was  probably  in  Arabia.  But  this  verse 
is  very  obscure.  The  word  rendered  "chariots"  may  meai^ 
"  riding  ;"  and  the  "  clothes,"  or  garments,  may  have  been  for 
horsemen,  for  chariots  or  for  charioteers.  Whether  they  were 
manufactured  in  Dedan  or  not,  it  is  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine.— "  Lambs,  rams  and  goats"  are  mentioned  as  procured 
from  Arabia. — ^"  Spices,  precious  stones  and  gold"  are  men~ 
tioned  as  procur^  from  Sheba  and  Raamah ;  and  "  blue  clothes,' 
and  broidered  work,"  from  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden,  etc. 

This  enumeration  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  Tyre  was  in  articles  of  luxury ;  though  it  was  the  grand 
mart  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  Jews  embarked  in  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  ancient  times.  With  a  somewhat  extended  sea-coast,  and 
such  a  location  that  some  part  of  the  traffic  between  India  and 
Europe  must  of  necessity  pass  throueh  their  territory,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  perhaps,  that  they  would  seek  to  share  in  the  im- 
mense profits  which  had  made  T^e  so  splendid  an  emporium. 
Yet  the  idea  of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them  until  the  time  of  Solomon ;  and  the  plan 
was  never  extensively  prosecuted  after  his  reign.  They  were 
essentially  an  agricultural  people.  Till  the  time  of  David,  they 
were  extensively  occupied  in  wars,  and  had  Uttle  leisure  for 
more  peaceful  employments.  They  shrunk  from  all  communi- 
cation with  foreign  nations ;  even  from  that  temporary  inter- 
course which  was  needful  in  commercial  pursuits.  They  were 
a  peculiar  people — designed  to  have  within  themselves  all  that 
was  necessary  for  their  welfare,  and  intended  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Indeed,  the  commercial 
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enterprises  of  Solomon  were  a  decided  departure  from  the  spirit 
of  the  national  institutions.  They  were  a  part  of  that  system  of 
luxury  and  splendor  and  extravagance  m  which,  unhappily, 
he  indulged  ;  and  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  the  divine 
displeasure. 

The  accounts  of  the^Scriptures  respecting  the  commerce  of 
Solomon  are  brief;  and  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  Bible  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  speculations.  1  Kings  9:  26 — ^28; 
2  Chron.  9 :  21.  The  amount  of  the  statement  is,  that  the 
port  of  Ezion-geber  was  selected ;  that  a  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  Ophir  and  with  Tarshish,  consisting  in  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
apes  and  peacocks. 

1.  The  port  selected  was  Ezion-geber.  This  was  a  city  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  Elankic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was 
selected  by  Solomon  with  a  view  to  his  securing  the  India  trade, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  enterprise  for  which  he  had  built  Tadmor. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  by  passing  to  the 
sea,  and  thence  departing  by  vessels,  it  would  be  easier  to  reach 
the  East  than  by  overland  journeys  through  Babylon  and  Persia. 
According  to  this  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  Petra; 
and  probably  Petra  derived  some  of  its  importance  from  this 
enterprise.  There  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  castle 
or  fortress,  called  the  fortress  of  Akaba,  which  is  the  usual 
stopping-place  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  though  it  is 
entirely  undistinguished  as  a  place  of  commerce,  ^^in  the 
region  of  Akaba,"  says  Riippell,  who  visited  it  in  1822, "  there 
is  not  a  single  boat  or  water-craft  of  any  kind ;  the  Arabs  in 
fishing  use  only  rafts  made  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees  tied  to- 
gether.'' '  It  could  never  have  been  a  very  advantageous  place 
lor  commerce,  and  seems  early  to  have  been  abandoned.  Its 
selection  was  only  a  part  of  that  great  experiment,  pursued  for 
ages,  to  devise  the  best  means  of  securing  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  East.  The  articles  which  were  brought  by  vessels  to 
Ezion-geber,  or  Akaba  as  it  is  now  called,  were  conveyed  by 
caravans  through  the  long  valley,  now  known  as  the  El  Ghor 
or  the  El  Araba,  and  which  is  a  continuance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  thence  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.* 

2.  A  more  important,  and  much  more  difficult  question  is : 
"Where  was  the  Ophir  situated  to  which  the  vessels  of  Solomon 

•  See  the  Travels  of  Burckhardt,  who  was  the  first  among 
the  moderns  to  discover  this  valley. 
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traded  ?  Few  inquiri^  have  been  more  perplexing,  and  more 
unsatisfactory  than  this.*  The  places  where  Ophir  has  been 
sought  are  the  following. 

(1.)  Arabia,  particularly  the  southwestern  part,  or  the  coun- 
try now  called  Yemen.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  and 
many  others.  To  this  opinion,  the  objection  so  often  urged  is,  in 
my  view,  unanswerable.  It  is  incredible  that  a  fleet  should  be 
fitted  out  with  so  much  care  and  expense  to  convey  productions 
by  water  which  could  have  been  conveyed  in  a  very  few  days, 
and  with  much  less  risk  and  expense  by  land.  The  whole  ac- 
count in  the  Scriptures,  indicates  that  the  ships  were  fitted  for 
a  distant  voyage.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  voyage 
lasted  three  years. 

(2.)  The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Ophir  of  the 
Scriptures  was  eastern  Africa.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bruce, 
and  on  his  map  it  is  located  a  Uttle  south  of  Abyssinia.  This 
opinion  has  also  been  defended  by  Huet  In  support  of  this,  he 
adduces  seven  arguments,  ^vhich  ^e  drawn  from  ^e  name  O^hir 
(from  which  he  supposes  Africa  to  be  derived) ;  from  the  fact 
that  eastern  Africa  was  a  region  which  produced  gold  in  abund- 
ance, and  indeed  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  commerce  of  Solomon ;  from  the  fact  that  various  inscrip- 
tions are  found  in  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  recorded  the  voyages  made  by  the  ships  of 
Solomon ;  from  the  facility  of  the  navigation  to  that  place,  etc. 
This  opinion  was  first  broached,  it  is  believed,  by  the  friar  John 
don  Sanctos,  who  resided  in  Sofala.  It  is  but  justice  to  let  the 
friar  speak  for  himself.  "  Near  to  Massapa  is  a  great  hill, 
called  Fura — supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ophir — 
whence  may  be  discerned  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mona- 
motapa;  for  which  cause  he  (the  king)  will  not  suffer  the 
Portugals  to  go  thither,  that  ihey  should  not  covet  his  great 
country  and  hidden  mines.  On  the  top  of  that  hill  are  yet  stand- 
ing pieces  of  old  walls  and  ancient  ruins  of  lime  and  stone, 
which  testify  that  there  have^  been  strong  buildings ;  a  thing 

*  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  read  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  may  consult  the  following'  disserta- 
tions in  Ugolin  :  TheSau.  Ant.  Sac.  vii.  pp.  276 — 419  ;  Dan. 
Huetti  Commentarium  de  navigatione  Salomonis,  Martini 
Lipenii  Dissertatio  de  navigatione  Salomonis,  and  Johannis 
Christophori  Wichmanshausen  dissertatio  de  navigatione 
Ophiritica.  '^ 
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not  seen  in  all  Caffraria ;  for  even  the  king's  houses  are  of  wood, 
daubed  with  clay,  and  covered  with  straw.  The  natives,  and 
especially  the  Moors,  have  a  tradition  from  their  anccsstors, 
that  those  houses  belonged  to  the  queen  of  Saba,  who  carried 
much  gold  thence  down  to  the  Cuama  to  the  sea,  and  so  along 
the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Red  Sea.  Others  say  that  these 
ruins  were  Solomon's  factory,  and  that  this  Fura,  or  Afura,  is 
no  other  than  Ophir,  the  name  not  being  much  altered  in  so 
long  a  time.  This  is  certain,  that  round  about  that  hill,  there  is 
much  fine  gold.  The  navigation  might  in  those  times  have  been 
longer,  for  want  of  so  good  ships  or  pilots  as  now  are  to  be  had, 
and  by  reason  of  much  time  spent  in  trucking  with  the  Cafares^ 
as  even  in  this  time  the  merchants  often  spend  a  year  or  more 
in  that  business,  although  the  Cafares  be  grown  more  covetous 
of  our  wares,  and  the  mines  be  better  known.  Much  time  is 
also  spent  in  the  voyage  by  the  rivers,  and  by  that  sea,  which 
hath  differing  monsoons,  and  can  be  sailed  but  by  two  winds, 
which  blow  six  months  from  the  east,  and  as  many  from  the 
west  Solomon's  fleet  had,  besides  those  mentioned,  this  let, 
that  the  Red  Sea  is  not  safely  navigable  but  by  day,  by  reason 
of  many  isles  and  shoals ;  likewise  it  was  necessary  to  put  into 
harbors  for  fresh  water  and  provisions,  and  to  take  m  new  pilots 
and  mariners  and  to  make  reparation ;  which  considered,  with 
Iheir  creeping  by  the  shore  for  the  want  of  compass  and  ex- 
perience m  those  seas,  and  their  Sabbath  rests,  and  their  truck 
with  the  Cafares,  might  extend  their  whole  voyage,  in  going, 
staying  and  returning,  to  three  years.    Further,  the  ivory,  apes, 

fems,  and  precious  woods  (which  grew  in  the  wild  places  of 
ehe  withm  Sofala),  whence  they  make  almmdiasy  or  canoes, 
twenty  yards  long  of  one  timber,  and  much  fine  black  wood 
grows  in  the  coast,  and  is  carried  thence  to  India  and  Portugal; 
all  these  may  make  the  matter  probable.     As  for  peacocks,  I 
saw  none  there,  but  there  must  needs  be  some  withm  land ;  for 
I  have  seen  some  Cafares  wear  their  plumes  on  t^eir  heads.     As 
there  is  store  of  fine  gold,  so  also  is  there  fine  silver  in  Chicona 
where  there  are  rich  mines."      These  circumstances  are  so 
striking  and  so  full  of  probability,  and  the  difficulties  respect- 
ing any  other  place  have  been  so  great,  as  to  appear  conclu- 
sive to  many  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  Ophir ;  and  accordingly 
this  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  D'Anville,  Huet,  Montes- 
quieu, Bruce  and  Robertson  ;  and  even  Dr.  Vincent  allows  that 
Ophir  must  there  be  sought  for  by  those  who  object  to  Arabia. 
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(3.)  Others  have  supposed  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  that  the  commerce  extended  down 
the  Red  Sea,  and  around  Arabia  to  the  Gulf.  Calmet  adopted 
the  singular  theory  that  Ophir  was  in  Armenia,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Solomon  proceeded  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  up 
the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  as  far  as  those  rivers  were  naviga- 
ble, in  order  to  receive  the  productions  of  Armenia.  In  this 
opinion,  he  is  probably  destined  to  stand  alone.  Nor  has  the 
opinion  that  the  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures  was  within  the  Persian 
Gulf  much  to  recommend  it.  The  articles  enumerated  are  not 
those  which  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  islands  of  that 
Gulf,  or  on  the  adjacent  shore.  The  gems  and  spices,  the  pre- 
cious stones  and  aromatics  of  the  Indies  would  be  the  produc- 
tions which  would  naturally  find  their  way  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(4.)  India  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  country  where 
Ophir  was  to  be  found.  To  this  opinion  the  large  majority  of 
authorities  refer  the  Hebrew^Phenician  voyage.  But  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  there  has  been  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  opinions  as  to  the  part  of  India  where  Ophir  was  to 
be  found ;  and  that  scarcely  two  persons  have  fixed  on  the 
same  place.  But  the  objections  to  India  as  the  country  of  Ophir 
are,  in  my  view,  insuperable.  The  material  one  is,  the  difficulty 
of  the  navigation.  Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Vincent's  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  voyage 
to  India  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  before  that  time.  Arrian  denies  that  any  voyage 
had  ever  occurred  fit)m  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
sailing  around  Arabia;  Eratosthenes  (apud  Strabo  lib.  xvi. 
xvii.)  also  denies  that  any  vessel  proceeding  from  the  straits  of 
the  Red  Sea  (^Babelmandel)  had  ever  gone  more  than  about 
six  hundred  miles.  Strabo  says  that  before  his  time  scarcely 
twenty  ships  had  ever  dared  to  adventure  beyond  the  straits 
into  the  open  ocean.     See  Huet  in  Ugolin,  tom.  vii.  p.  302. 

(5.)  The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  (on  2  Chron.  20)  sup- 
poses,  that  no  particular  coimtry  is  intended  by  the  Ophir  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  that  the  term  is  used,  like  the  word  Thide  in 
the  classics,  to  denote  some  indefinite,  distant  region,  or  a 
certain  region  of  the  world — Uke  the  East  or  West  Indies.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Tychsen,  after  Heeren,  observes  that 
the  word  Ophir  signifies  in  Arabia,  "  the  rich  coimtries." — ^To 
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me,  however,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  country  designated 
was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  to  this  the  opinions  of 
most  writers  now  converge. 

3.  The  articles  of  commerce  which  Solomon  conveyed  to 
his  dominions  by  his  fleet  were  the  following.  (1.)  Gold.  How 
it  was  procured  or  paid  for,  or  what  constituted  ^e  articles  of 
export  for  which  Solomon  received  this  in  return,  is  nowhere 
intimated.  (2.)  Silver — ^an  article  which  he  made  exceedingly 
abundant  in  Jerusalem.  (3.)  Ivory — also,  as  we  have  seen  in 
speaking  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  an  important  article.  (4.) 
^pesy  Q'^Bip.  What  species  of  those  animals  was  imported 
cannot  be  determined.  The  word  qip  is  applied  to  any  species 
of  the  simia  or  monkey  race.  Why  they  were  imported,  is  not 
known.  As  they  were  objects  of  curiosity,  then  as  now,  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  As  Solomon 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  Natural  History  (1  Kings  4:  33),  it 
may  have  been  with  some  reference  to  that  study.  (5.)  Peacocks^ 
6'»?3nn.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  peacocks  are  intended  or 
parrots  ;*  and  it  is  not  very  material.  Both  are  produced  in 
Africa  and  in  India ;  and  both  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose contemplated  by  Solomon.  If  the  object  was  §ain,  they 
would  be  valuable  objects  of  merchandise,  as  curiosities  in 
the  land  of  Palestine.  If  the  object  was  the  study  of  natural 
history,  the  fact  is  more  interesting.  Other  kings  and  princes, 
we  may  suppose,  would  collect  foreign  quadrupeds  and  birds  as 
objects  of  curiosity  or  wonder — ^to  beautify  a  park  or  decorate 
a  garden.  But  as  we  know  that  Solomon  was  devoted  to  study, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  while  his  main  object 
was  gain,  he  might  have  instructed  his  navigators  to  bring 
home,  whatevet  they  might  meet  with  that  was  unusual,  or 
rare,  which  would  serve  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  science.  If 
so,  the  fact  shows  that  amidst  all  that  was  splendid  and  lux- 
urious in  that  reign,  the  useful  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  while 
Solomon  sought  to  increase  the  works  of  art,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  sought  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse 
an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  God. 

This  commerce  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  The  civil 
wars  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Solomon  turned  the  attention 
of  the  nation  away  from  such  pursuits ;  and  no  effort  appears 


*  See  Huet  as  quoted  above.     Comp.  also  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
T.  II.  p.  135,  seq. 
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to  have  been  made  to  recover  the  advantages  of  foreign  traffic 
until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat — more  than  seventy  years  later* 
tliis  prince  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Israel,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  trade  to  Tarshish ;  but 
the  fleet  which  they  constructed  at  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  was 
destroyed  in  a  storm;  and  the  attempt  was  never  renewed* 
2  Chron.  20:  36,  37. 

It  is  proper,  in  describing  the  commerce  of  Western  Asia, 
to  notice  another  celebrated  city  that  was  founded,  to  secure  it; 
1  allude  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Darius,  was  led  to  the  northeastern  part  of  Persia,  and  he 
terminated  his  career  on  the  Hydaspes,  a  branch  of  the  Indus* 
Here  his  conquests  ended ;  and  here  he  wept  that  no  other 
World  was  to  be  subdued.  He  had  carried  his  arms  over  the 
regions  that  had  once  constituted  the  most  powerful  monarchies 
of  the  earth;  and  had  vanquished  the  very  kingdoms  which 
had  once  poured  their  legions  on  the  plains  of  Leuctra  and 
Marathon.  But  the  mind  of  that  great  man  was  too  restless 
to  remain  satisfied  with  his  past  achievements.  To  consolidate 
this  vast  region  into  one  government,  required  not  less  energy 
than  to  conquer  it ;  and  without  delay  the  work  was  under- 
taken. The  commerce  of  the  East  was  an  object  that  attracted 
his  attention,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  plan.  The 
passage,  from  the  place  where  he  then  was  to  the  ocean,  had 
never  been  made  but  once — ^by  Darius ;  and  Alexander  fitted 
out  a  fleet  under  Nearchus,  to  attempt  the  dangerous  way. 
Alexander,  with  his  army,  moved  along  the  shore,  while  Ne- 
archus and  the  fleet  performed  the  voyage.  It  was  demcxi- 
strated  that  the  commerce  of  the  East,  mstead  of  being  borne 
over  land,  covld  be  conveyed  on  the  ocean ;  and  the  plan  was 
formed  to  convey  it  around  Arabia,  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence 
to  Europe.  The  site  of  Alexandria  was  selected  to  aid  in  this 
purpose.  The  plan  of  a  magnificent  city  was  formed ;  and  it 
shows  the  forecast  which  planned  it,  that,  while  Tyre  declined, 
and  Babylon  sunk  to  ruin,  Alexandria,  for  1800  years,  con- 
tinued to  command  the  commerce  of  India.* 

This  commerce,  too,  gave  importance  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and 

the  states  and  cities  of  Italy.    Venice  rose  from  the  waves  be- 

—   -  —  -       ■    -■        ^  ■       .   — — 

*  See  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  and  Dr.  Vincent  on  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Ancients,  for  a  full  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus. 
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cause  of  her  convenient  position  between  Alexandria  and  Eu- 
rope. She  maintained  her  pre-eminence  until  the  direction  of 
that  commerce  was  changed,  in  the  revolutions  which  followed 
the  discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

This  detail,  perhaps  dry  and  uninteresting,  has  conducted  us 
to  an  important  general  conclusion.  The  great  prize  which 
"^as  so  eagerly  sought  by  ancient  enterprise,  was  the  commerce 
of  India, — ^that  vast  indefinite  region,  so  little  known  to  the  an- 
cients, stretching  on  without  known  limits,  from  ^he  river  Indus, 
comprising  modem  Hindoostan  and  China, — the  land  of  spices, 
and  pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  gold,  and  silks, — ^the  source  of 
all  that  was  deemed  desirable  to  contribute  to  the  luxury  of  the 
West.  To  obtain  this,  caravans  crossed  and  re-crossed  path- 
less deserts ;  vojjrages  of  discovery  were  imdertaken  at  immi- 
nent hazard ;  cities  rose  up  amidst  pathless  sands  and  barren 
rocks,  to  afford  a  resting-place  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
traveller ;  and  to  secure  tiiis,  too,  in  subsequent  times,  Colum- 
bus embarked  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earth  with  gratitude  and  praise,  when  he  sup- 
posed that,  by  a  new  course,  he  had  reached  that  land  of  splen- 
dor and  of  wealth. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  Western  Asia  as  presenting  a 
different  aspect;  and  to  consider  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  there,  and  the  causes  of  those  changes.  We  have  seen 
splendid  cities,  whose  size  and  wealth,  as  reported  by  ancient 
historians,  almost  exceed  belief,  and  whose  ruins  now  amaze 
the  traveller,  rise  and  flourish  there  as  the  fruit  of  a  busy  com- 
merce ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ask,  why  they  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  why,  if  they  were  destroyed  by  the  calamities  of  war,  they 
have  not  risen  again  from  their  ruins.  To  the  commerce  of 
the  ancients  they  were,  what  London,  and  Havre,  and  liver- 
pool,  and  New-York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
Cincinnati,  and  New-Orleans  are  to  the  modems.  Some  of 
them  equalled  the  greatest  of  these  modem  cities,  in  size  and 
wealth — ^perhaps  surpassed  them  in  splendor,  and  stood  as 
confident  of  permanency.  There  was  as  little  prospect  of  their 
decay  and  mm  as  there  is  now  of  the  marts  of  commerce  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  height  of  their  glory,  however, 
when  the  caravan  was  moving  towards  them  with  the  wealth 
of  the  East;  when  they  resounded  with  the  din  of  business  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  song ;  when  splendid  palaces  were  build- 
ing, as  the  fruits  of  that  commerce;  when  they  were  encom- 
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passing  themselves  "with  hij?h  and  massive  walls,  and  towers^ 
and  gates ;  and  when  the  fleets,  bearing  the  wealth  of  distant 
nations,  were  crowding  around  their  wharves,  one  thing  w^  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  ominous.  A  succession  of  men,  clad  in  a 
humble  garb,  dwelling  in  the  little  territory  of  Judea — a  coun- 
try never  distinguished  for  conunerce,  and  cut  off  by  its  consti- 
tution from  forming  extended  foreign  relations,— a  class  of  men 
without  literature,  or  profound  knowledge  of  international 
laws,  were  addressing  these  cities  in  language  fearfully  fore- 
boding. To  Tyre — inst  splendid  commercial  emporium — these 
foreigners  said,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  cities  and 
of  nations :  ^*  I  will  m£^e  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  Thou 
shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon."  "  They  shall  lay  thy 
stones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  water. 
I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her.  I  will  make  thee  a  ter- 
ror ;  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more.  Thou  shalt  be  sought  for, ' 
yet  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again."  Ezek:  26  :  4,  12,  14, 
15,  21.  To  Babylon  th^  said:  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as  when 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there."  Isa.  13 :  20,  21.  Of  Mount  Seir,  or  Petra,  they  said : 
^^  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee 
most  desolate."  Ezek.  35 :  1 — 4,  ^*  The  pride  of  thine  heart 
hath  deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
whose  habitation  is  high."  Obad.  3 :  8, 17,  18.  "  From  gen- 
eration to  generation  shall  it  he  waste,  none  shall  pass  through 
it  for  ever  and  ever.  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces, 
nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  a 
habitation  of  drag(Mis,  and  a  court  for  owls."  Ezek.  35 :  3, 
Obad.  3.  Isaiah  34 :  10,  13.  When  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  predictions  were  uttered^  there  was  the  same  human 
prospect  of  their  fulfilment  that  there  would  be  now,  if  uttered 
of  London  or  Liverpool,  of  Havre  or  Paris,  of  Philadelphia  or 
New-York — ^and  no  more. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  great  changes  have  occurred  in  that 
whole  land.  To  the  traveller,  it  is  now  a  sad  and  lonely  part 
of  the  world.    The  sceptre  of  empire  bsis  passed  aw?iy.    Desi 
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olation  has  spread  over  regions  once  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey/'  The  traveller  passes  hy  day  over  scenes  of  ruin ;  by 
night  he  finds  a  damp  and  dismal  lodging  in  the  ruined  palace 
of  some  ancient  nobleman  or  monarch ;  or,  more  likely,  lies 
down  by  his  side  in  the  tomb,  and  sleeps  among  the  dead.  The 
music  that  once  resounded  in  the  splendid  hall,  has  given  place 
to  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  and  the  gay  forms,  that  once  flitted 
in  the  mazy  dance,  are  seen  there  no  more.  Silence  now  reigns, 
where  once  was  the  din  of  business ;  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  has  found  new  channels ;  and  these  splendid  cities  have 
fallen  never  to  rise  again. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way ;" 

and  westward,  too,  moves  the  star  of  commerce,  and  science 
and  the  arts.  Civilization  seems  **  rather  to  have  changed  its 
abode  than  to  have  extended  its  dominion."  In  those  places 
where  it  formerly  flourished  most,  nothing  now  remains  but  bar- 
barism and  deserts;  but  in  lands  scarce  known  when  Babylon 
and  Tyre  were  in  the  height  of  their  splendor ;  in  countries  so 
little  known  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  Alexander,  or 
suggest  that  in  the  West  he  might  find  the  world  which  he 
wished  still  to  conquer,  have  arisen  commercial  cities  that  out<» 
vie  all  that  was  known  in  Western  Asia ;  and  in  a  new  world, 
then  wholly  unknown,  Boston,  and  New-York,  and  Philadel-r 
phia,  and  Cincinnati,  have  taken  the  place  of  Sidon,  and  Tyre, 
and  Babylon,  and  Petra,  and  Carthage.  The  circle  of  scievce 
and  the  arts  seems  to  be  removed^  n^  enlarged.  The  centre  of 
civilization  is  fluctuating  and  changing.  The  grove  where 
Plato  and  Zeno  taught,  the  city  where  Phidias  lived  and  De- 
mosthenes roused  his  countrymen  to  iirms,  have  been  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  those  who  spurned  the  elegant  arts  of  life ;  but 
the  record  of  the  eloquence,  the  philosophy,  and  the  arts  of 
those  immortal  men  have  found  th^  permanent  abode  in  the 
West. 

I  have  said  that  the  man  who  now  travels  over  Western 
Asia,  travels  amidst  ruins.  In  Babylon,  should  he  perchance 
find  the  place  where  it  stood,  he  would  see  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile,  widiout  order,  or  verdure,  or  comeliness.  Aroimd  it,  he 
would  see  a  vast  marsh,  where  no  mark  of  culture  appears. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  visited  that  lonely  region. 
"  The  abundance  of  the  countn*,"  says  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  "  has 
vanished  aa  clean  away,  99  if  the  besonx  of  destruction  had 

6* 
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swept  it  from  north  to  south ;  the  whole  land,  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Babylon  to  the  farthest  stretch  of  sight,  lying  a  "melan- 
choly waste."*  Palmyra  too  is  a  scene  of  ruins.  "  On  which 
side  soever  we  look,"  says  Volney,  "  the  earth  is  strewed  with 
vast  stones,  half-burnt,  with  broken  entablatures,  mutilated 
friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altars  defiled  by  the  dust"  Once  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
now, — such  is  the  desolation,— the  boundaries  can  scarcely  be 
traced  and  determined.  The  thousands  of  Corinthian  columns 
of  white  marble,  erect  and  fallen,  covering  an  extent  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  offer  an  appearance  which  travellers  com- 
pare to  that  of  a  forest.  "  Here,"  says  Volney,  "  stand  groups 
of  columns,  whos2  symmetry  is  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  many 
of  them ;  tiien  we  see  them  ranged  in  rows  of  such  length  that, 
similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the  sight,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  continued  walls." 

The  situation  of  Petra  I  need  not  describe.  The  travels  of 
our  own  countryman,  Stephens,  have  made  it  better  known  to  us 
than  any  of  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East.  It  is  a  city  of  tombs, 
cut  from  the  solid  rock.  Its  busy  population  has  gone.  The 
living  are  not  there;  and  not  a  solitary  being  is  now  found 
there,  save  when  the  wandering  Bedouin,  or  the  passing  tra- 
veller, spends  a  night  among  its  sepulchres.  Long  its  very  site 
was  imknown ;  and  now  that  it  is  known,  it  is  revealed,  not  to 
be  raised  to  its  former  magnificence,  but  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  that  a  city,  once  so  splendid,  should  have  become 
the  scene  of  such  utter  desolation ; — thus  to  confinn  the  words 
of  the  ancient  prophets  of  God,  and  become  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  engraved  on  the  eternal  rock.  "  I  would,"  said 
Stephens,  when  speaking  of  these  ruins,  "  I  would  that  the 
skeptic  could  stand  as  I  did  among  the  ruins  of  this  city,  among 
the  rocks,  and  there  open  the  sacred  book,  and  read  the  words 
of  the  inspired  penman,  written  when  this  desolate  place  was 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  I  see  the  scoff  arrested, 
his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking  with 
fear,  as  the  ancient  city  cries  out  to  him,  in  a  voice  loud  and 

1)owerful  as  one  risen  from  the  dead ;  though  he  would  not  be- 
ieve  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  believes  the  hand-^writing  of 


i»-"»^ 


*  For  an  extended  description  of  the  site  of  Babylon  as  it 
appears  at  present,  see  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Repository. 
Vol  VIII.  pp.  158—189. 
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God  himself,  in  the  desolation  and  eternal  ruin  around  him." 
Incidents  of  Travel,  etc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  76. 

Nor  need  I  describe  Tyre.  Volney  shall  tell  what  it  is.  **  The 
"whole  village  of  Tyre  contains  only  fifty  or  sixty  poor  families, 
who  live  obscurely  on  the  produce  of  their  little  ground,  and  a 
trifling  fishery.  The  houses  they  occupy  are  wretched  huts, 
ready  to  crumble  into  ruins."  Bruce  describes  it  as  "  a  rock 
on  which  fishers  dry  their  nets."  The  only  merchant  which 
Tyre  could  boast  when  Volney  was  there,  was  a  sohtary  Greek, 
who  could  hardly  ^ain  a  Uvelihood.  In  one  word,  that  whole 
region  is  now  desolate,  and  it  hes  under  some  evident,  but  mys- 
terious malediction. 

What  are  the  causes  of  these  changes  1  That  there  must 
have  been  some  c^use,  is  past  a  doubt ;  and  the  answer  is  of 
more  importance  than  to  amuse  an  idle  hour.  Great  principles 
have  been  developed  in  these  changes,  and  important  lessons 
taught  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  world 
are  administered.     Why,  when  those  cities  fell,  did  blighting 

1>ass  over  a  once  proverbially  fertile  land  1  and  why,  in  the 
apse  of  ages,  has  it  never  risen  to  its  former  glory  ?  Ls  it  des- 
tined for  ever  to  lie  waste  1  or,  in  the  circUng  movements  of 
civilization  and  prosperity,  shall  that  land  rise  again  and  be- 
come the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts,  while  the  countiies,  on 
which  the  light  of  learning  and  the  true  re}igi(Ni  now  shines, 
sink  to  night? 

In  suggesting  the  causes  of  the  changes  above  described, 
I  mention,  first,  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
I  have  said  that  this  cape  is  reported  to  have  been  passed 
by  the  ancients ;  but  there  was  then  no  western  world  known 
to  which  the  commerce  of  the  East  could  be  borne;  and 
having  been  once  or  twice  passed,  the  ancient  navigator  seem- 
ed to  be  contented  with  his  achievement  The  discovery  of  the 
magnetic  needle  by  an  obscure  citizen  of  Amalfi  in  Italy,  in 
1302,  gave  a  new  direction  to  commerce.  The  power  of  the 
needle,  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  states  labored  to  conceal  from 
other  nations.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  and  this  important  discovery 
"  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;"  and  to  the  discov- 
erer, if  he  chose  to  profit  by  it,  the  dominion  of  the  world.*  The 
great  object  was  still  to  secure  the  commerce  of  India.  Alex- 
andria, for  1800  years,  had  enjoyed  that  commerce  undisturbed ; 

*  Qui  mare  tenet,  eum  necesse  est  i erum  potiri.  Cie.  ad  Att. 
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and  the  plan  of  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  which  bore  his 
name,  had  made  Seleucia,  and  Babylon,  and  Palmyra,  and  Pe- 
tra,  a  scene  of  wide  desolation,  and,  together  with  the  thunder 
of  his  arms,  changed  Tyre  to  a  barren  rock.  New  competitors^ 
now  came  into  the  field.  Man  had  found  out  the  art  of  leaving 
the  shore,  and  of  going  out  on  the  broad  oceaxL  The  mariner 
now  felt  safe  whether  he  saw  the  land  or  not ;  and  whether  the 
sun  shone  on  his  pathless. way,  or  whether  he  moved  forward 
in  a  cloudy  night.  The  needle  pointed  in  one  direction ;  and 
he  knew  tiie  w^  to  his  home.  Spain  and  Portugal  now  came 
into  the  field.  Columbus  launched  into  unknown  seas,  and  ex-^ 
pected  to  reach  India  by  sailing  to  the  west ;  and  Diaz  directed 
his  course  to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  one  discovered  the 
new  world,  and  called  it  India  ; — the  other  reached  the  Cape^ 
and  called  it  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Yet  not  thus  did  the  monarch 
of  Portugal  regard  it.  To  his  sagacious  vieyir  it  was  the  point 
indicating  Aope— the  hope  of  reaching  a  splendid  prize— and 
he  called  it  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  and  again  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  which  moved  on  to  India.  The  great  discovery  was  made* 
A  new  world  was  revealed,  rich  and  vast,  and  capable  of  sus^ 
taining  hundreds  of  millions  of  civilized  men ;  where  cities  and 
towns  might  rise  that  would  more  than  equal  the  splendor  of 
the  East ;  and  from  whose  mines  gold  might  be  carried  that 
would  yet  enrich  the  East ;  and  from  whose  shores,  too,  there 
might  be  borne  the  press,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  lessons  of  sci- 
ence, and  civilization,  and  law,  to  change  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  Oriental  world.  The  commerce  of  the  East  was  now  to 
be  borne  away  upon  the  waves.  Hence  those  cities  which  once 
flourished  by  its  possession,  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  And 
this  was  distinctly  predicted  by  the  prophets*  The  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alone  would  have  ruined  them. 
And  since  their  downfall,  causes  have  been  at  work,  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  arrest,  to  render  the  desolation 
permanent.  There  are  not  on  earth  now„  perhaps,  any  sites 
more  unfavorable  for  commerce ;  and  whatever  changes  may 
occur  in  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  those  cities  can  never  rise  to 
their  former  affluence. 

Petra  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  It  has  not  a  single  commercial 
advantage.  It  has  no  sea-port ;  no  fertile  region  around  it ;  no 
stream  on  which  the  steamboat  may  glide.  Nor  is  there  any 
sea-port  near,  which  can  ever  make  it  an  important  place.  It 
had  its  consequence  only  from  the  fact^  that  the  commerce  of 
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the  East  was  borne  by  caravaiis ;  nor  would  any  thing,  but  the 
destruction  of  ships  and  steamers,  and  the  restoration  of  caravans, 
ever  make  Petra  what  it  was.  Tyre^  too,  is  a  place  of  ruin ; 
nor,  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  there  a  single 
place  that  would  not  be  as  commodious  a  haven  as  this  once 
celebrated  port  Robinson  says  of  its  harbor  in  1830 :  '^  It  is  a 
small  circular  basin,  now  quite  filled  up  with  sand  and  broken 
columns,  leaving  scarcely  space  for  small  boats  to  enter.  The 
few  fishing  boats  belongmg  to  the  place  are  sheltered  by  some 
rocks  to  the  westward  of  the  island."  Travels  in  Palestme  and 
Syria,  Vol.  I.  p.  269.  Shaw,  who  visited  Tyre  in  1738,  says 
of  the  harbor :  ^  I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to 
discover  what  provision  there  might  have  been  formerly  made 
for  the  security  of  their  vessels.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  Tyre 
was  the  chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  dis- 
•cover  the  least  token  of  either  cotkon  or  harbor,  that  could 
liave  been  of  any  extraordinary  capacity.  The  coasting  ships, 
indeed,  still  find  a  tolerable  good  shelter  firom  the  northern 
winds,  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to 
retire  when  the  winds  change  to  the  west  or  south ;  so  that 
there  must  have  been  some  better  station  than  this  for  their  se- 
curity and  reception.  In  the  N.  N.  E.  part  likewi&e  of  the  city, 
we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  basin,  lying  withm 
the  walls ;  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  very  small,  scarce 
forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither  could  it  ever  have  enjoyed 
a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings  which  now  circumscribe  it 
were  encroachments  upon  its  original  dimensions.  Yet  even 
this  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  notwithstanding  so  choked 
up  vnth  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats  of  those  poor  fisher- 
men who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  renowned  emporium, 
can,  with  great  difficulty  only,  be  admitted."  Travels,  pp.  330, 
331.  Ed.  fol.  Oxf.  1738.  Of  Babylon  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  the  same  thing.  The  earth  does  not  contain  a  more  un- 
propitious  site  for  a  city  than  this ;  and  whatever  other  places 
may  flourish,  Babylon  is  destined  to  be  a  heap  of  ruins.*  Some 
other  place  on  the  Euphrates  may  rise  to  affluence  and  splendor, 
but  Babylon  has  lost  all  its  advantages.    The  steamboat  may 

' -III  llll  Jl  ■  IJIBIIB _  11  I  ' ^_^^^ 

*  I  refer  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  full  proof 
of  this  to  the  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  VIII.  pp,  158—189  }  Keith  on 
the  Prophecies,  pp,  182—237 ;  and  Notes  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  L 
pp.  435,  seq. 
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be  launched  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates ;  the  raiboad  may 
be  laid  across  the  plains  and  sands  of  Arabia — and  who  can  teu 
what  changes  it  may  make  in  the  affairs  of  men  ? — ^and  Alex- 
andria may  renew  its  beauty  and  splendor.  But  though  the 
steamboat  and  the  railroad  may  again  divert  that  commerce, 
they  will  not  conduct  it  where  ihe  caravan  conducted  it ;  and 
the  cities  which  owed  their  splendor  to  commerce,  as  it  then 
was,  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

Men  may  accoimt  for  these  changes  as  they  please.  The 
fads  are  not  to  be  denied.  The  result  was  foreseen  and 
described.  Men,  claiming  to  be  prophets  of  God,  said  how 
things  would  be.  More  than  2500  years  ago,  they  described 
the  scene  as  if  they  had  been  now  on  the  ground,  and  were 
fellow-travellers  with  Volney,  and  were  portraying  what  they 
saw.  Tlieir  permanent  records  were  not  the  result  of  natural 
sagacity.  There  were  no  causes  then  that  tended  to  make 
Babylon,  and  Tyre,  and  Petra  what  they  are,  any  more  than 
there  were  causes  which  could  be  foreseen  to  produce  the 
malaria  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  or  to  pour  burning 
ashes  and  lava  on  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  or  than  there 
are  causes  in  existence  which  can  be  foreseen,  that  will  make 
Philadelphia  or  London  pools  ot  water  and  habitations  of  owls. 
Mere  political  sagacity  could  never,  in  Palestine  or  anywhere 
else,  have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
or  the  effects  following  from  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  the  changes  produced  by  the  railroad  or  the  steamer; — 
nor  could  political  sagacity  have  predicted  the  flowing  in  of 
the  sands  that  were  to  block  up  the  harbor  of  Tyre.  The 
Burkes  and  the  Cannings  of  the  political  world  do  not  thus  look 
into  future  times,  and  discern  far  on,  in  advancing  generations, 
what  shall  be  the  condition — ^the  permanent,  unchanging  con- 
ditionr— of  the  capitals  of  nations. 

I  have  stated  one  cause  of  the  remarkable  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  of  the  desola- 
tions which  are  now  seen  there.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  those  desolations  continue?  Why  do  those  cities  lie  in 
ruins  ?  Why  is  that  region,  once  the  Paradise  of  the  earth, 
now  desolate  ?  Why  do  not  steamboats  go  up  the  Euphrates 
as  well  as  the  Hudson ;  why  not  swarm  on  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian,  as  well  as  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  why  do  not  fleets  find 
an  anchorage,  laden  with  the  avails  of  commerce,  along  the 
coasts  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  along  the  shores 
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of  the  Atlantic  ?  i  will  state,  therefore,  another  cause.  Lib^ 
erty  there  is  dead  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  despotism,  paralyzing  to 
commerce,  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  arts,  is  swayed  over  all 
that  once  fertile  land,  and  it  keeps  prostrate  the  walls  of  its 
cities,  and  turns  its  fields  into  desolate  wastes,  and  represses 
the  aspirings  of  human  genius,  and  bows  down  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  men.  Liberty  is  essential  to  successful  commerce. 
The  latter  cannot  live  without  the  former.  It  must  be  protected 
at  home ;  and  it  must  feel  that  the  power  of  a  free  nation, 
respected  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  will  be  stretched  out 
to  defend  it  abroad.  There  must  be  safety  ;  there  must  be 
stability*  But  oyer  all  those  lands  there  is  now  a  government 
weak,  capricious,  flexible,  tyrannical ; — and  commerce  dies,  and 
enterprise  is  paralyzed.  Success  in  any  enterprise  depends  on 
stability  in  the  government,  and  in  the  principles  by  which  it  is 
administered.  In  commerce,  as  in  all  things  pertaining  to  hu- 
man affairs,  we  must  know  what  to  expect;  we  must  be  able 
to  calculate  on  something  definite  and  certain — even  when 
there  is  much  that  is  apparentiy  fluctuating.  Even  the  restiess 
tides  pf  the  ocean  may  be  depended  on,  and  made  tributary 
to  commerce ;  for  we  know  when  they  rise  and  falL  The 
regular  monsoons — thoiigh  blowing  half  the  year  s^ainst  those 
who  Would  seek  a  particular  direction — ^may  be  made  tributary 
to  commerce,  though  they  baffled  and  perplexed  Nearchus  so 
much ;  for  we  know  what  to  depend  on,  and  we  understand 
their  laws.  But  if  the  tides  and  the  monsoons  were  governed 
by  caprice,  who  could  confide  in  them  ?  So  of  the  passions 
that  rage  in  the  bosom  of  a  capricious  monarch ;  of  a  government 
where  liberty  has  fled;  of  kingdoms  that  are  controlled  by 
caprice.  Give  us  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  '^  that 
change  not,"  unreasonable  though  they  may  be,  and  the  enter- 
prises of  men  can  be  directed  with  certainty.  The  caravan  is 
safe — ^for  it  will  be  protected.  But  how  can  it  be  safe  when  it 
may  be  plundered  to  support  the  government,  or  to  maintain  a 
luxurious  and  effeminate  court  1  Liberty  is  connected  with  all 
that  is  good,  and  great,  and  sure  on  earth ;  and  is  essential  to 
commerce.  What  nations  are  now  most  distinguished  for  com- 
merce 1  Whose  sails  whiten  the  seas,  and  find  their  way  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  They  are  those  which  bear  the  flags 
of  England  and  America — ^mother  and  daughter — ^the  freest 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  nations  not  governed  by 
caprice,  nor  yet  by  mobs — ^but  by  law ;  nations,  the  thunder 
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of  whose  navies  would  be  heard  in  the  farthest  part  of 
the  ocean,  to  protect  the  humblest  sloop  or  schooner  that  should 
seek  to  secure  a  part  in  an  honorable  traffic.  Every  vessel 
tiiat  leaves  our  port  is  dependent  on  liberty  and  law  at  home 
for  success ;  and  can  be  sure  of  success  only  when  it  is  certain 
that,  when  she  returns,  no  matter  how  long  her  cruise,  the 
same  Uberty,  the  same  morals,  the  same  laws,  the  same  pubhc 
virtue  will  be  found,  as  when  the  receding  sail  disappeared 
from  the  shore. 

I  could  state  another  cause  of  the  sad  and  long  desolations 
of  that  once  busy  and  fertile  land — ^the  land  that  once  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey.  In  one  simple  fact  in  our  land  I  would 
find  that  cause.  Here  every  man  is  secure  of  the  avails  of  his 
labor.  The  ground  which  he  cultivates  is  his  own.  The 
/iee^simple  to  the  soil  makes,  a  broad  and  impassable  line  in 
wealth,  and  virtue,  and  intelligence,  and  moral  worth — ^in  all 
that  makes  a  man — ^between  him  and  the  tribes  that  roam  over 
a  savage  land,  or  the  nations  that  live  under  the  caprice  of  a 
despot.  Here,  the  harvest  that  is  reared,  the  book  that  is 
made,  the  article  of  manufacture  that  is  wrought,  is  ours.  No 
one  can  seize  it ;  no  one  can  tell  us  how  to  dispose  of  it ;  no 
one  can  wrest  it  from  us.  It  is  ours,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the 
whole  energy  of  15,000,000  of  freemen  is  pledged  to  defend 
it  He  walks  abroad  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  freeman ; 
and  though  himself  obscure  and  unknown,  he  may  have  this 
consciousness,  that  armies  and  navies,  the  sword  of  battle  and 
the  thunder  of  war  would  protect  his  feeblest  rights  against 
the  world.  Give  but  this  consciousness  to  the  wandering  Be- 
douin ;  let  this  be  felt  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  and  along  the 
hills  and  vales  of  Palestine,  and  the  desert  would  again  blossom 
there  as  the  rose,  and  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
would  be  glad.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  protection  in  our 
rights,  that  makes  us  what  we  are ;  this,  that  under  the  favor 
of  heaven  has  built  the  cities  and  towns  that  stand  so  thick  in 
our  land ;  this,  that  speeds  the  vessel  on  its  way  across  the 
ocean.  The  want  of  this  has  strewed  the  Oriental  world  with 
broken  pillars,  and  crumbling  walls,  and  prostrate  temples; 
and  this  lost,  our  own  land  would  soon  be  desolate. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  in  this  article,  are, 
that  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
telligent, and  all-wise  director  of  events — ^who  presides  over 
winds  and  waves,  over  monsoons  and  pathless  sands ;  and  that 
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it  is  changing  its  place  and  its  form  in  accordance  with  laws 
which  may  be  understood^  and  that  the  past  furnishes  im- 
portant lessons  in  regard  to  those  laws ;  that  prosperous  com- 
merce is  connected  with  high  moral  character  and  public  vir- 
tue ; — ^that  it  exists  only  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  mutual 
confidence ;  and  particularly,  that  commerce  tends  to  equalize 
all  nations,  and  to  diffuse  to  all  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  few. 
On  board  the  vessel  that  we  send  from  our  ports  there  may  be 
the  elements  of  all  that  is  fitted  to  change  the  face  of  nations. 
There  is  science,  dir^ctin^  its  way  across  the  ocean;  there  is  the 
mariner's  compass,  that  has  produced  so  many  changes  on  the 
earth ;  there  is  the  quadrant ;  and  there  may  be  the  press ;  and 
there  may  be  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  love  of  liberty ; 
and  there  may  be  the  heralds  of  salvation,  bearing  that  gospel 
to  which  we  owe  public  virtue  and  civil  liberty,  to  distant  and 
barbarous  dimes. 

I  have  said  that  the  great  prize  sought  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times  has  been  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.    In  seeking 
that  prize,  the  New  World — ^more  rich  in  its  native  resources, 
and  in  all  that  contributes  to  human  happiness  than  the  East— • 
was  disclosed.     That  moment,  when  Columbus  placed  his  foot 
on  St.  Salvador — suppoffing  that  he  had  reached  the  Indies — 
changed  the  destiny  of  commerce  and  of  nations.     With  what 
purpose,  with  what  heart  did  he  come  ?    With  what  feelings 
did  he  place  his  foot  on  the  long-sought  land  1    He  came  as  a 
Christian.     He  came  to  give  thanks  to  God.     "  No  sooner  did 
he  land,"  says  his  elegant  biographer — Irving — "  than  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  ana  returned  thanks  to 
Grod  with  tears  of  joy.    His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest, 
whose  hearts  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude." 
"  0  Lord  Crod,  Eternal  and  Almighty,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  by 
ihy  sacred  word  created  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea ;  blessed 
and  glorified  be  thy  name ;  lauded  be  thy  majesty,  who  hast 
deigned  to  grant,  that  by  thy  humble  servant  thy  sacred  name 
should  be  known,  and  proclaimed  in  this  the  other  part  of  the 
world."    Irving's  Columbus,  Vol.  L  p.  150.    With  these  views 
he  trod  the  New  World ;  for  the  honor  of  the  name  of  the 
Creator  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  ;  with  a  desire  that  the  true  re- 
ligion should  spread  all  over  that  new  world,  he  Uved  and  died. 

Just  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  after  this,  another 
fi^il  bark  approached  the  western  world.  It  was  in  the  cold 
of  December — ^having  crossed  the  ocean  after  a  long  and  per- 
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iloiis  voyage.  The  storms  of  winter  howled  along  the  coast ;  the 
rivers  and  bays  were  frozen ;  the  interminable,  leafless  forests 
spread  before  them.  No  light-house  then  told  them  of  the 
place  of  danger  or  of  safety ;  no  city,  no  town,  no  sweet  and 
peaceful  village  invited  them  to  a  place  of  repose.  The  smoke 
ascended  indeed  on  the  hills — ^but  it  rose  from  the  cabin  of  the 
Wandering  and  barbarous  savage ;  and  the  sound  of  welcome 
Was  not  heard  on  the  shore.  They  came  to  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ten  coast  of  New  England.  Heaven-directed,  they  entered — 
not  by  accident — the  only  place  where  safety  then  coidd  have 
been  found — where  the  everlasting  mountains  seemed  to  decline 
towards  them,  and  to  stretch  out  their  arms  far  into  the  sea  to 
embrace  them.  On  board  that  vessel — the  May-Flower — ^was  the 
germ  of  this  great  nation— -of  that  nation  whose  vessels  now  whi- 
ten every  sea,  and  to  whom  every  river  and  lake  and  bay  and 
ocean  of  the  world  are  open.  Like  Columbus,  they  came  with 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  God — and  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
they  erected  the  altar  and  the  cross.  On  board  that  humble  bark 
was  formed  the  solemn  compact  which  has  since  gone  into 
all  our  constitutions — and  which  contains  the  elements  of  liberty. 
They  came,  a  race  of  hardy,  and  virtuous,  and  holy  men ;  they 
came  bearing  the  elements  of  liberty,  and  science,  and  law,  and 
pure  religion,  that  they  might  here  have  a  home.  They  came 
with  the  Bible ;  with  the  love  of  sound  learning,  and  of  public 
faith  and  morals.  Like  that  humble  bark — ^widi  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  feelings,  and  views  which  reigned  there,  let  our 
vessels— driven  by  the  wind,  or  impelled  by  storms— viat 
all  the  world.  Let  them  go  as  fit  representatives  of  the  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  planted  by  the  Pilgrims.  Let 
them  take  the  Bible,  and  the  press ;  let  them  go  to  scatter  the 
blessings  of  religion  and  liberty ;  let  the  pennant  at  the  head  of 
the  tall  mast,  as  she  is  seen  on  the  deep,  be  hailed  as  the  har- 
binger of  all  that  can  bless  the  nations.  Back  to  Western  Asia 
and  to  India ;  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile ;  let  American  vessels 
yet  bear  the  fruits,  not  only  of  our  industry,  but  of  our  virtue, 
literature  and  religion.  Let  them  carry  the  principles,  by  which 
all  that  now  devoted  region  may  be  clothed  with  fertihty ;  by 
which  freedom  shall  visit  the  land  of  oppression ;  by  which  its 
cities  may  rise  beautiful  like  our  own,  and  far  surpassing  in 
moral  worth  and  Ipveliness  those  which  time  has  crumbled  into 
ruins — making  it  again  the  Eden  of  the  world. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

Self-Cultivation. 

By  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Self-Culture :  an  Jiddress  introductory  to  the  Franklin  Lectures j 
delivered  at  Boston^  September^  1838.  By  William  E.  Chan^ 
ning.     Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Go.  1839. 

4 

**  I  HATE  a  shelf,"  said  the  sententious  Cecil,  ^^  I  have  a  shelf 
m  my  study  for  tried  author»---one  in  my  mind  for  tried  ftin^ 
ciplesj  and  one  in  my  heart  for  tried  /riendsJ^  Had  we  the 
fiist  of  these  shelves,  this  volmne  of  Dr.  Channing's  should  at 
once  go  upon  it  Though  far  inferior,  as  a  literary  production, 
to  many  of  his  works,  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  useful 
of  them  all.  It  abounds  in  that  somewhat  rare  article,  plain 
good  sense ;  and  is  pervaded  throughout,  as  by  an  elemental  fire^ 
with  that  uniform  trait  of  a  powerful  mind< — a  mind  made  to 
influence^  and  ever  irifiuencing  others-^that  it  constantly 
rouses  the  reader  to  think,  to  feel  his  ovm  mighty  and  strongly 
to  resolve,  if  not  to  do.  Happy  the  hearers  of  such  lectures ! 
Thrice  happy  if  they  act  upon  his  counsels! 

But  favorably  as  we  thmk  of  the  Lecture  before  us,  it  is  not 
all  that  we  could  wish.  Self«culture,  as  bearing  upon  our  physical 
system,  is  not  even  alluded  to;  and  '^  that  great  means  of  self- 
improvement,  Christianity, "the  author  protesses  to  leave  ^*  un- 
touched," because  "its  greatness  forbids"  him  "  to  approach  it" 
at  the  close  of  his  other  remarks.  And  in  addition  to  these  things 
there  are  some  points  that  are  not  set  forth  witii  that  proportion 
which  is  due  to  their  importance,  and  which  might  well  be  expec- 
ted even  in  the  hasty  efforts  of  so  able  a  writer  as  Dr.  Channmg. 
With  these  things  m  view,  our  frst  thought  was  to  review  the 
Lecture.  The  second  (and  perhaps  the  more  becoming,  where 
an  author  like  Dr.  Channing  is  concerned)  was  to  throw  out  the 
thoughts  which  the  svbjed  t^e//^  suggests —thus  endeavoring 
to  give  that  fulness  and  proportion  to  it  which  i^  so  richly 
deserves.  This  last  course  we  propose  to*  take; — dwelling 
upon  the  subject  of  self-qifbovebient,  or  more  strictiy,  of  self- 
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CULTIVATION— often   availing  ourselves  of  the  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  of  the  expressions  of  the  valuable  lecture  before  us. 

The  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance.     If  language  con^ 
tains  one  word  that  should  be  familiar— one  subject  v^^e  should 
wish  to  understand— -one  end  on  which  we  should  be  bent — 
one  blessing  we  should  resolve  to  make  our  own — that  word, 
that  subject,  that  end,  that  blessing  should  be,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  expression,  self-4mprovement.    This  is  alike  the 
instinct  of  nature,  the  dictate  of  reason,  the  demand  of  reUgion. 
It  is  inwoven  with  all  to  which  it  is  possible,  either  to  aspire  or 
to  rise.     It  appeals  to  us  as  men — calling  us  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  end  of  man — reminding  us  that  God's  image  is  upon  us, 
and  that  as  men  we  may  be  great  in  every  possible  position  of 
life.     It  tells  us  that  the  grandeur  of  our  nature,  if  we  will  but 
improve  it,  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions ;  that 
our  powers  of  knowing  and  feeling  and  loving — of  perceiving 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  right,  the  good — of  knovnng  God, 
of  acting  on  ourselves  and  on  external  nature,  juid  on  our  fellow 
beings — ^that  these  are  glorious  prerogatives,  and  that  in  them 
all  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  our  progress.     It  reminds  us 
that  each  one  of  us  is  a  diamond ;  and  that  while,  with  cultiva- 
tion, we  may  attain  our  highest  value  and  most  splendid  per- 
fection, without  it  we  shall  remain  in  our  roughness,  never  dis- 
closing our  own  beauty  or  worth,  never  reflecting  the  glorious 
light  that  God  is  pouring  aroimd  us.     It  impresses  the  thought, 
that  we  have  something  to  do  for  ourselves ;  that  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  not  to  be  poured  into  us,  without  effort  on  our 
part ;  that  we  are  more  than  mere  receptades;  that  we  are  to 
reflect  as  well  as  read  or  hear,  to  ponder  what  may  come  before 
us,  and  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  what  may  be  its  value  and  its  uses. 
Books,  lectures,  social  intercourse,  apjpeals  from  without — ^these 
may  rouse  us  to  exertion,  when  vnthout*  them  we  might  have 
slumbered  for  ever,  unconscious  of  our  own  capacities ;  but  they 
will  be  worse  than  useless  if  we  rely  on  them  alone,  if  we  feel  as  if 
they  were  to  carry  us  forward  instead  of  rousing  us  to  go  our- 
selves ;  worse  than  useless  if  we  do  not  digest  what  they  bring 
before  us,  thus  inweaving  it,  like  food  to  the  body,  with  our 
mental  and  moral  Kfe  and  growth.     Depend  upon  any  external 
means  or  aids  without  the  exercise  of  our  own  powers,  and  we  , 
shall  make  them  but  as  crutches  to  us,  and  ourselveaintellectual 
and  moral  cripples,  and  when  these  are  taken  away,  we*  shall 
fall  by  our  own  weight,  and  to  our  own  injury. 
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But  to  pass  to  the  subject  Self-cultivation  may  be  noticed  in 
its  prerequisites^  or  what  it  imphes ;  its  elements,  or  rather  the 
departments  for  its  scope ;  and  its  means  of  growth  and  progress, 
or  how  we  may  advance  in  it. 

L  Its  prereguisitesy  or  what  it  implies.  Three  things  may  be 
noticed  as  impUed  in  self-cultivation — self-knowledge,  self-rule, 
and  self-formation.  For  each  of  these  we  have  the  capacity ; — • 
each  is  possible  to  us. 

1.  Self-knowledge.  This  is  indispensable*  To  know  what 
we  are  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  what  we  should  be.  And 
one  reason  why  there  is  so  little  of  self-cultivation  is,  that  there 
is  so  little  self-knowledge ; — ^that  so  few  ever  know  themselves, 
or  penetrate  or  even  look  into  their  own  natures.  To  most 
men,  the  outvmrd  is  every  thing,  while  the  inward  is  vague  and 
indefinite  and  unreal.  Consciousness,  that  telescope  of  the 
heavens  within  them,  is  rarely  used.  Their  highest  and  noblest 
powers,  the  stars  of  thase  heavens,  rarely  attract  their  attention, 
much  less  their  serious  thought,  and  they  live  and  die  as  truly 
strangers  to  themselves,  as  they  are  to  countries  of  which  they 
have  only  heard,  but  on  which  they  have  never  trod.  But  if  we 
would  cultivate  and  improve  ourselves,  we  must  inspect  and 
know  ou-selves — where  we  are  weak  and  where  strong— where 
deficient  and  where  the  reverse.  We  must  know,  in  short,  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  would  be.  Self-knowledge  is  the  first 
stepping-stone  to  self-improvement.  The  next  prerequisite  to 
self-cultivation,  is, 

2.  Self-rule.  This,  also,  is  indispensable  to  self-culture. 
Before  we  can  greatly  improve  ourselves,  we  must  be  able 
to  subject  and  govern  ourselves — ^to  bow  the  will  and  the 
entire  life  to  the  judgment,  and  at  any  moment  to  fix  the  atten-^ 
tion,  and  direct  the  thoughts,  and  control  the  feelings.  Like  the 
centurion  of  his  soldiers,  we  must  be  able  with  truth  to  declare 
of  every  faculty  and  power  within  us,  that  to  each  we  say :  "  go, 
and  it  goeth — come,  and  it  cometh — do  this,  and  it  doeth  it.'* 
He  that  rules  his  spirit-*-that  has  conquered  himself^ — iflay  well 
be  strong  in  the  confidence  that  he  can  improve  himself,  while 
he  that,  is  without  system,  or  rule,  or  fixed  and  correct  habit, 
can  never  be  sure  of  doing  it ;  but  like  the  feather  on  the  wave, 
or  the  leaf  in  the  whirlwind,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  passing 
impulse.  Connected  with  self-rule,  or  rather  as  a  higher  de- 
partnxent  of  it,  is, 
.  3.  Self-formation.    Not  only  are  we  able  to  knjow  om-selves, 
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and  negatively  to  control  and  rule  ourselves,  but  positively  to 
form  ourselves — ^to  guide  and  impel  our  powers,  and  to  apply 
to  them  the  means  and  influences  which  shall  forward  their 
growth  and  might.  With  perfection  in  our  view,  we  can  more 
and  more  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  trait  we  can  cherish  or 
suppress  j  that  habit,  cultivate  or  subdue ;  this  propensity,  direct 
or  eradicate.  Fixing  our  glance  on  the  standard  before  us,  w6 
can  press  toward  it,  gaining  fresh  strength  by  every  conquest — 
malcing  every  attainment  But  the  foundation  of  a  future  and 
a  higher  growth — like  the  steward  of  the  parable,  so  using  the 
one,  or  the  five,  or  the  ten  talents  that  we  have,  as  to  gain  by 
them  as  many  more.  Such  are  the  prerequisites  to  self-culti- 
vation, all  of  which  are  possible  to  us.  Their  very  possibility 
makes  that  cultivation  to  us  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty. 

II.  The  ELEMENTS  of  self-ddtivatioiiy  or  rather  the  departments 
of  our  nature  in  which  it  finds  its  scope.  To  cultivate  any  thing, 
as  the  unfolding  flower,  or  the  tender  shoot  rising  to  the  tree, 
is  to  watch  it^  and  attend  to  it,  and  apply  to  it  the  aids  and 
means  of  growth.  And  so  to  cultivate  self,  is  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  unfold  our  powers  and  capacities,  especially  our  higher 
and  nobler  ones,  and  to  make  ourselves  well  propoi-tioned  and 
vigorous,  and  excellent,  and  of  course  happy  in  all  things.  This 
cultivation  we  may  consider  in  its  various  departments,  each 
having  its  foundation  in  some  distinct  department  of  our  nature. 
Not  that  these  departments  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent, 
each  of  the  other ; — ^not  that  they  do  not  advance  together,  and 
each  have  its  influence  upon  every  other ;  but  noticing  each  by 
itself,  the  subject  may  be  more  distinctly  before  us. 

1.  Self-cultivation  should  he  physical.  Accustomed  as  we 
are,  to  associate  self-culture  with  the  mind  and  hearty  to  some 
it  may  seem  singular  that  the  body  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
first  object  of  its  attention.  But  we  are  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  beings ;  and  self-cultivation  is  the  improve- 
ment of  all  that  we  are.  God  has  given  us  the  body  as  the  res- 
idence and  the  servant  of  the  soul,  as  the  mediator  between  it 
and  the  external  world,  as  that  which  we  are  to  carry  with  us 
through  life,  and  which,  being  purified  by  the  touch,  or  at  least 
after  the  process  of  the  resurrection,  may  be  worn  for  ever  in 
glory.  Every  vein  he  designed  as  a  channel  of  comfort,  every 
sense  as  an  inlet  of  joy,  every  nerve  as  a  minister  of  delight. 
And  more  than  this,  he  intended  that  by  having  sound  and 
healthful  bodies,  we  might  also  have  sound  and  healthfiil  minds. 
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And  the  latter  can  hardly  be  expected,  except  in  the  former, 
any  more  than  the  jewel  can  be  safe  in  its  case,  when  that  case 
is  br6ken  and  crushed  about  it.     And.  yet  how  often  do  we  en- 
tirely overlook  and  forget  this  subject  ;-^— thus  preparing  for  our- 
selves years  of  suffering,  or  at  least  greatly  limiting  our  mental 
and  social  and  moral  growth.    Tms  is  true,  for  example,  of 
parents.     This  one,  from  mistaken  tenderness,  confines  his  child 
almost  entirely  to  warm  apartments;  as  though  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  were  never  intended  to  be  breathed  till  it  had  been  shut 
up  within  walls  and  heated  by  a  furnace.     That  one  allows 
his  child  freely,  and  at  any  hour,  whatever  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  palate ;  as  though  the  (hgestive  ^stem  were  one  vast  and 
devouring  whirlpool,  into  which,  at  all  times,  every  thing  was 
expected  to  be  swept,  and  might  be  with  safety.     That  one, 
with  an  honest  but  mistaken  desire  to  improve  the  mind  of  his 
child,  permits  it  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  ill-ventilated  school- 
room, or  bent  down  to  studies  three»fourths  of  its  time,  at  an  age 
when  it  is  all  important  that  the  chief  care  should  be  given  to 
the  physical  system ; — to  studies,  too,  which  are  often  varied 
and  difficult  enough  to  task  the  powers  of  a  full  ^own  intellect. 
From  the  pride  of  having  a  superior  child,  he  mconsiderately 
sacrifices  its  health,  and  of  course  a  large  share  of  its  happiness, 
to  its  premature,  precocious  mental  growth.     And  firom  suclj 
causes  it  is  that  we  have,  in  modem  days,  so  many  cases  of 
wilted  and  feeble  and  sickly  children,  or  of  remarkable  and 
wonderful  children,  who  grow  up,  by  this  forced  and  hot-bed 
action  of  the  brain,  to  be  prodigies  by  thdr  second  or  third  year, 
and  die  by  the  next !    And  by  the  continuance  of  this  neglect, 
as  we  ourselves  go  on  in  life,  by  ignorance  and  heedlesmess  of 
physiology,  by  the  neglect  of  water  in  its  purity,  and  of  air  in 
its  freshness  and  abundance,  and  of  exercise  in  its  vigor  and  reg- 
ularity— from  stooping  with  the  shoulders  till  the  lungs  from  very 
friction  might  well  become  diseased — ^from  eating  at  all  time% 
and  all  things,  and  almost  in  all  quantities — ^from  these  things 
is  it  not  that  there  are  so  many  cases  of  nervous  and  hypochon- 
driac disease,  and  spinal  and  consumptive  affections,  and  ruined 
digestive  organs  ?     And  is  it  any  wonder  that,  from  the  strong 
healthfulness  of  our  English  sires,  we  have  become  a  feeble, 
complaining,  sickly  race ; — any  wonder  that  there  are  so  many 
whose  muscles  are  like  sponges,  and  their  nerves  like  aspen 
leaves ; — any  wonder  that,  from  the  number  and  frequency  of 
our  diseases,  our  first  method  of  saluting  a  friend  has  become 
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the  fixed  one  of  inquiring  as  to  his  health ; — any  wonda*  that 
so  many  go  through  life,  literally  burdened  with  a  body  of  dis- 
ease and  death  ?  At  length  and  in  earnestness  could  we  dwell 
upon  this  point,  urging  its  deep,  and  serious,  and  growing  im- 
portance. Would  that  we  could  sound  it  through  the  land 
"  with  the  voice  of  a  whirlwind  and  the  throat  of  an  earth- 
quake." Would  that  we  could  impress  it  upon  all,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  physical  health  is  not  only  the  high- 
est duty,  and  the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  but  that  it  is  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  self-KJultivation.  Well 
has  it  been  said  that  "  if  the  mind,  which  rules  the  body,  ever 
so  far  forgets  itself  as  to  neglect  or  trample  on  its  slave,  that 
slave  never  forgets  or  forgives  the  injury ;  but  at  some  time  will 
rise  in  fearful  retribution,  to  smite  and  sting  its  oppressor.'' 
Well  has  it  been  said  that  "  it  is  hard  to  cultivate  the  mind  and 
soul,  if  the  body  which  contains  them  is  in  anguish  or  in  ruins.'^ 
A  sound  mind  in  a  soimd  body — ^if  the  former  be  the  glory  of 
the  latter,  the  latter  is  indispensable  to  the  former.  ♦ 

2.  Self-cultivation  is  also  intellectual.  Man  was  made 
for  thought,  for  intelligence,  for  endless  mental  growth.  The 
instinctive  desire  for  knowledge  is  like  an  ever  burning  fire 
within  us ;  and  to  every  well-balanced  and  well-directed  mind, 
its  attainment  (though  paleness  and  sickness  may  come  with 
it)  is  not  only  a  passion,  but  a  rapture. 

"  The  wish — ibe  dream — the  wild  desire, 
Delirious,  yet  divine,  to  know" — 

Who  has  not  felt  it,  burning  like  a  living  flame  into  his  inmost 
^oul,  and  like  an  inspiration  firing  him  on  to  all  that  is  beyond 
and  above  him  !  And,  as  God  has  given  us  this  thirst,  we  are 
to  cherish  and  rightly  direct  it.  Since  he  has  given  us  minds 
by  which  we  are  raised  above  the  brutes,  and  allied  to  angels, 
it  is  ours  to  see  that  they  do  not  run  to  waste,  but  that  they  are 
improved  to  the  utmost.  Especially  is  this  true  in  this  country, 
where  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  are  so  multi- 
plied ;  where  every  station  is  open  to  well-directed  talent,  no 
matter  how  humble  its  origin ;  where  our  theory,  like  that  of 
heaven,  is  to  recognise  no  distinctions  but  those  of  talents  and 
morail  worth ;  where  a  Franklin  may  rise  from  the  printing- 
ofiice  to  the  highest  rank  of  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  and 
a  Sherman  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  to  the  halls  of  congress ; 
and  where  pre-eminently  knowledge  is  power — power  for  hap- 
piness— ^power  for  influence — ^power  for  good  of  every  kind. 
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And  not  only  are  we  to  acquire  knowledge — ^this  is  but  the 
food  for  mental  growth — ^but  we  are  to  me  it    We  may  fiU 
our  minds  with  facts — with  mere  information — as  fall  as  the 
shelves  of  the  largest  library ;  but  after  all,  like  the  volumes 
on  those  shelves,  we  shall  be  dead  to  the  world,  and  strangers 
to  self-cultivation,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  learn  to  think, 
and  weigh,  and  compare,  and  reason,  and  judge  for  ourselves ; 
unless  all  our  information  is  so  digested  and  used  as  to  make  us 
wise  and  judicious,  as  well  as  mtelligent  and  welMnformed. 
Here  is  the  difference  between  two  great  divisions  of  mankind. 
The  one  only  knows — the  other  thinks.    The  one  looks  only 
to  details,  and  particular  facts,  and  there  stops ;  and  thus  is  but 
an  intellectual  receptacle  or  channel :  the  other  uses  all  these 
facts  only  as  the  foundation  of  higher  and  wider  truths,  and  he 
is  a  philosopher.     All  the  world  had  seen  the  apple  fall  when 
shaken  from  the  tree,  and  seen  it  a  thousand  times ;  but  only 
Newton,  reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the  general  fact,  rose 
to  the  grand  idea  that  gravitation  was  the  mighty  bond  of  the 
universe.     One  man  reads  history,  or  the  conduct  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  be  interested  in  it,  and  then  perhaps,  like  the  parrot, 
to  repeat,  and  then  to  forget  it ;  another,  to  combine  actions 
and  events,  to  trace  the  moving  causes  of  conduct  and  change, 
and  the  tendencies  of  society,  and  to  gather  from  them  all, 
larger  and  juster  views  of^human  nature,  and  broader  and  better 
rules  of  conduct     One  sees  every  thing  apart  and  in  frag- 
ments ;  the  other  sees  all  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole,  and  as  a 
habit,  rises  from  them  to  fix  on  general  principles,  on  universal 
truths.     Now  this  elevation  and  expansion  of  mind,  and  the 
consciousness  of  growing  strength  in  it — ^this  is  one  of  the 
highest  ends  of  mental  culture.     We  are  to  gather  know- 
ledge— everywhere  and  without  limit  to  gather  it — and  then  to 
use  it  to  enlarge,  and  liberalize,  and  expand  our  minds,  and  to 
make  ourselves  constantly  tmer,  that  we  may  be  better.     And 
to  our  progress  in  this  there  is  no  assignable  limit    There  is 
nothing  so  elastic,  so  mighty  as  the  mind  within  us.    Like  im- 
prisoned steam,  the  more  it  is  pressed  the  more  it  rises  to  resist 
the  pressure ;  and  the  more  we  demand  of  it  the  more  it  per- 
forms.    Unlike  the  mechanical  powers,  which  are  exhausted 
and  spent  by  their  own  action,  the  power  of  the  intellect  is  but 
strengthened  by  effort.     Leave  it  to  idleness  and  repose,  and, 
like  the  sleeping  sword,  it  will  rust  in  the  scabbard.     But  bring 
it  into  exercise — ^task  it  to  the  utmost,  and  it  rises  and  gathers 
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strength,  and  rushes  onward  with  ever-increasing  force,  and 
widening  sweep — searching  all  the  avenues  of  truth,  gathering 
from  them  all  its  appropriate  food,  tracking  the  earth  and 
scaling  the  heavens  in  search  of  God's  footsteps,  and  burning 
with  quenchless  thirst  for  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  The  more  we  know  the  more  we  desire  to- know,  and 
the  more  we  shall  know.  The  more  we  cultivate  our  minds 
the  more  shall  we  delight  in  them;  creating,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  within  us.  The  more  we  store  them  with  knowledge, 
the  more  food  have  we  laid  up  for  their  growth.  The  more  we 
discipline  and  train  them,  and  think  and  judge  with  them,  the 
wiser  and  happier  shall  we  be — the  wider  our  influence  for  the 
good  of  others.  By  mental  cultivation,  we  may  make  our  own 
eagle-wings,  and  on  them  mount  for  ever ! 

3.  Self-cuUivation  should  also  he  social.  By  nature  we  are 
social  beings,  made  for  the  minglings  of  the  world,  ever  to  be 
in  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  and  at  every  contact  with 
them  to  give  and  take  impressions  that  are  to  last  for  ever. 
And  to  this  trait  of  our  nature  we  should  have  respect  in  the 
great  work  of  self-improvement.  We  should  guard  against 
being  tmsocial ;  we  should  cultivate  the  power  and  the  habit  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  and  of  imparting  and  receiving  both 
benefit  and  pleasure  in  social  communion.  If  we  are  but  mutes 
in  society,  it  were  as  well  at  once  to  be  in  an  a^lum ;  and  if 
we  speak  only  to  give  pain  to  others,  or  to  display  our  own 
foUy,  it  were  far  better  to  be  silent.  We  should,  then,  culti- 
vate an  intelligent,  a  cheerful,  a  sociable  and  a  fiiendly  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  with  our  fellow-beings — sympathy  in 
their  employments,  in  their  improvement,  in  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  We  should  put  away  scandal  and  suspicion,  and 
harsh  judgment,  having  faith  in  others  till  compelled  to  with- 
draw it.  Selfishness  we  should  subdue,  and  patience  and  for- 
bearance cherish  as  the  habit  of  life.  By  the  look,  anfi  the 
word,  and  the  deed  of  kindness — ^by  anticipating  the  wants  and 
studying  the  welfare  of  others — ^by  ever  seeking  their  hap(pi- 
ness,  and  that  in  Uttle  things — ^in  all  these  ways  we  should  ever 
strew  around  us  "  the  charities  that  cheer,  and  sooth,-  and 
bless.*'  It  is  a  touching  thought,  that  soon  the  grave  will  be 
upon  all  those  who  are  dearest  to  us,  and  who  are  now  ming- 
ling with  us  in  every-day  life ;  and  that  then  all  our  intercourse 
with  them  will  rise  to  Uie  mind,  either  as  a  star  of  joy  and 
peace,  or  as  a  source  of  the  deepest  bitterness  and  grief,  and 
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self-reproach.  And  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  social  charac- 
ter is  such,  that  we  shall  feel  it  to  have  been  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  others,  when  they  are  gone  from  us,  or  we  from 
them,  for  ever.  To  this  end,  then,  as  well  as  for  our  own  sake, 
we  should  seek  to  unfold  and  enlighten,  and  purify  the  social 
affections — ^those  that  bind  us  to  the  parent  whom  we  almost 
worship,  to  the  brother  and  the  sister  so  fondly  beloved,  to  the 
family,  to  the  friend,  to  the  neighbor,  to  the  land  of  our  birth* 
right,  to  the  world.  Those  af^tions  we  should  elevate  from 
instincts  to  principles,  from  impulses  to  deep  and  eternal  attach- 
ments ;  inweaving  them  with  all  that  is  right  and  faithful,  and 
Srenerous  and  true ;  making  them,  as  far  as  possible,  like  the 
ove  of  God  to  his  own  children.  Growth  and  improvement 
as  social  beings — ^this  is  alike  due  to  our  nature  and  enjoyment, 
and  to  our  fellow-beings. 

4.  Self<ultivation  skotUd  also  be  moral  and  religious.    Let 
it  be  physical  without  this,  and  it  does  but  make  us  finer  ani- 
mals, with  no  regard  to  the  great  end  of  our  being.    Let  it  be 
intellectual  without  this,  and  its  intelUgence  may  be  perverted, 
like  that  of  devils,  only  to  blight  and  destroy.     Let  it  be  social 
without  this,  and  it  may  be  used,  or  rather  abused  to  the  vilest 
ends,  sneering  in  secret  at  the  morahties  of  life,  and  trampling 
them  all  in  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence.     There  is 
too  great  a  tendency  with  many  to  separate  these  things — ^to 
cultivate  the  physical,  the  social  and  the  mtellectual,  while  the 
moral  and  the  religious  are  neglected.    Not  without  reason  has 
it  been  said,  '^  that  the  tendency  to  exalt  talent  above  virtue  and 
religion  is  the  curse  of  the  s^e."    And  for  this  very  reason  it  is, 
that  we  the  more  need  to  cultivate  our  moral,  our  religious  part, 
as  the  guide  and  the  check,  the  perfection  and  the  glory  of  our 
nature.     Not  that  our  reUgion  should  be,  as  too  many  seem  to 
think  it  was  designed  to  be,  morose  and  gloomy,  and  divorced 
from  common  life.     On  the  contrary,  it  should  gather  the  spirit 
of  heaven  only  that  it  may  walk  the  more  cheerfully,  and  grace- 
fully, and  usefully,  on  earth.     As  sacred  and  spintual,  and  as 
principled  it  should  be,  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  him- 
self.   But  it  should  also  be  such  that  we  can  take  it  with  us  to 
the  glorious  scenes  of  nature  or  art — ^to  the  flower-garden, 
and  to  the  top  of  some  goodly  hill,  and  in  the  sail  over  the  quiet 
lake,  and  into  the  saloons  of  music,  and  to  the  galleries  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor,  and  to  the  minglings  of  social  joy,  and 
to  all  those  humanizing  scenes  where  virtue  holds  her  sway,  not 
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merely  as  the  generic  and  abstract  "  love  to  being  in  general,'' 
but  also  as  the  more  familiar  grace  of  "  love  to  some  beings  in 
particular."  It  should  be  drawn  not  merely  from  "  systematic 
treatises  on  theology,  written  in  schools  and  garrets  and  clois- 
ters, many  of  them  by  those  bearing  the  title  of  bachelor  in 
divinity,  and  the  character  of  bachelor  in  humanity  too  5"  but 
from  the  Bible,  which  is  full  of  sympathy  with  common  life, 
and  which  not  only  permits  but  directs  us  to  all  things  which 
are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report — to  all  in  social  life 
which  makes  the  intellect  more  pliant  and  versatile,  the  man- 
ners more  polished  and  affectionate  and  winning,  the  man  more 
human,  and  the  entire  life  more  joyous  and  blessed. 

And  besides  all  this,  we  should  mount  still  higher  in  the  scale. 
Truth  and  duty — for  these  we  should  ever  and  earnestly  seek, 
that  we  may  know  the  one  and  do  the  other.  Every  wrong 
propensity  we  should  strive  to  subdue — every  evil  habit  to  lay 
aside — every  good  one  to  cherish.  Conscience  and  principle 
we  should  enthrone  within  us,  and  ever  hearken  to  their  voice. 
Often  should  we  ask  as  to  our  nature  and  destiny  as  immortal 
beings ;  and,  bound  as  we  are  to  a  future  and  invisible  world, 
and  to  a  deathless  existence,  we  should  seek,  as  the  gospel  di- 
rects, to  prepare  for  the  scenes  that  are  before  us.  Nowhere 
has  self-cultivation  so  glorious  a  field  as  when  she  whispers  of 
our  destiny — as  when  she  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  live  for 
ever — as  when  she  unfolds  the  idea  of  God  and  of  duty,  clearly 
and  livingly  within  us ;  moving  us  to  reverence  and  love  and 
obey  him,  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  his  likeness,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  ourselves  and  to  all  around  us,  and  thus  to  make  progress 
in  the  noblest  growth  whether  of  human  or  angelic  natures. 
And  never  do  we  appear  so  noble,  so  Uke  the  bright  intelligences 
of  heaven,  as  when  we  are  thus  bound  to  God  in  deep  and  holy 
affection,  in  joyful  obedience  and  heavenly  hope ;  when  reli- 
gion sits  enthroned  on  our  brow,  and  pride  has  given  way  to 
meekness,  and  benevolence  reigns  within  us,  and  glows  in  our 
looks,  and  breathes  in  our  words,  and  lives  in  otHr  conduct ; — 
when  our  whole  life  is  one  continual  process  of  self-elevation 
and  improvement — ^when  principle  regulates  every  act,  and  all 
our  plans  take  hold  on  eternity, — and  when  all  around  us  feel 
that  reUgion  has  made  us  nobler  and  better  and  happier.  Such 
we  may  be ;  and  to  our  progress  here,  by  God's  grace,  there  is 
no  assignable  limit  The  pathway  before  us  takes  hold  on 
eternity ;  and  in  it  we  may  eternally  ascend,  rising  with  a  holier 
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ardor  and  a  swifter  progress,  and  moving  with  a  diviner  energy 
for  ever  and  for  ever ! 

Sui.h  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  glance  at  the  various  depart- 
ments of  self-cultivation.  It  should  commence  with  self-know- 
ledge, self-rule  and  self-formation ;  and  by  it  we  should  seek  to 
improve  and  perfect  ourselves  as  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  religious  beings.  In  all  these  self-cultivation  is 
possible ;  for  in  all  these  we  have  capacity  for  growth ;  and  in 
all  it  is  demanded  by  our  nature,  that  we  mily  be  useful  and 
happy  here,  and  worthy  of  our  high  destiny  both  here  and 
hereafter,  that  we  may  meet  the  high  obligations  which  God 
has  placed  upon  us,  fully  to  rise  to  which,  demands  the  highest 
possible  perfection  of  our  being. 

III.  Some  of  the  means  of  self-cultivation — some  of  the  aids 
to  progress  in  it.  Here  the  field  is  well  nigh  endless.  A  brief 
glance  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

1.  We  mttstfeel  that  all  of  which  we  have  spoken^  and  even 
more  than  this,  is  j^ossible.  Impossibility  is  the  death  of  e^ort. 
But  when  a  prize  is  before  us,  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
ours,  should  rouse  us  to  the  greater  effoK  to  grasp  it  We  are 
to  feel  then  of  self-cultivation,  that  it  is  not  a  dream,  but  that  it 
has  its  foundation  in  our  own  natures ;  that  others  have  made 
vast  progress  in  it,  and  that  we  may  do  the  same.  We  are  not 
to  permit  our  minds,  like  the  caged-up  eagle,  to  pine  away  and 
starve  by  bemg  confined  to  that  which  is  just  about  us  and  al- 
ready ours ;  but  we  are  to  feel  as  a  reality,  that  we  may  make 
progress  to  the  very  end  of  our  being ;  that  we  may  for  ever 
be  growing  in  the  high  and  inspiring  consciousness  of  constant 
self-improvement  Faith  in  our  own  powers,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  growth — faith  in  the  power  of  effort — faith  in 
God's  assistance,  that  he  will  ever  help  us  if  we  help  ourselves — 
this  faith,  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  truth,  and  ever  catching 
glimpses  of  a  distant  and  divine  perfection,  will  give  wings  to 
the  soul,  on  which  she  may  rise  for  ever.  We  are  to  feel,  tnen, 
as  a  first  principle,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  rang:e  of  our 
growth — ^no  goal  to  the  progress  of  the  immortal  spirit  with- 
m  us. 

2.  We  are  also  to  fed  that  self-cultivation  is  important.  We 
are  to  feel  that  our  dignity  and  usefulness,  and  influence  and 
happiness,  that  our  all  is  involved  in  it;  that  without  it  we  are 
nothing ;  that  with  it  we  may  be  every  thing.  Well  hath  the 
philosopher  remarked  of  man,  that  ^^  if  he  neglecteth  himself, 
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if  he  forgetteth  the  miffhty  spirit  and  the  godlike  sotl  within 
him,  he  stoopeth  himself  from  the  converse  of  angels,  to  the 
insects  of  a  day,  and  the  brutes  that  perish."  And  applicable 
to  a//  is  the  remark  made  by  the  poet  respecting  vxynumy  that 
when  in  her  he  thought  he  had  found 

The  fulness  of  that  holy  light, 

That  makes  earth  beautiful  and  bright, 

he  has 

turned  and  wept  to  find 

Beneath  it  all  a  trifling  mind.  ' 

3.  We  must  resolve  upon  it.    "  Resolution,"  says  another,  "  is 
omnipotent"     And  if  we  will  but  solemnly  determine  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  all  our  powers  and  capacities,  and  if  to 
this  end,  with  Wilberforce,  we  will  but  "  seize  and  improve 
even  the  shortest  intervals  of  possible  action  and  effort,"  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  limit  to  our  advancement     Without 
this  resolute  and  earnest  purpose,  the  best  aids  and  means  are 
of  little  worth;  but  vrtth  it,  even  the  weakest  are  mighty* 
Without  it,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing ;  with  it,  every  thing. 
A  man  who  is  deeply  in  earnest,  acts  upon  the  motto  of  the 
pick- axe  on  the  old  seal :  "  Either  I  will  find  a  way,  or  I  will 
make  one."     He  has  somewhat  the  spirit  of  Buonaparte,  who, 
when  told  on  the  eve  of  battle  that  circumstances  were  against 
him,  replied :  "  Circumstances!  I  make  or  control  circumstances, 
not  bow  to  them."     In  self-cultivation,  as  in  every  thing  else^ 
to  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so ;  to  resolve  to  attain  is 
often  attainment     Everywhere  are  the  means  of  progress,  if 
\ve  have  but  the  spirit,  the  fixed  purpose  to  use  them.     And  if, 
like  the  old  philosopher,  we  will  but  take  as  our  motto :  "  Higher 
'—for  ever  higher/'  we  may  rise  by  them  all.     He  that  resolves 
upon  any  great  end,  by  that  very  resolution  has  scaled  the  chief 
barrier  to  it ;  and  so  he  who  seizes  the  grand  idea  of  self-culti- 
vation, and  solemnly  resolves  upon  it,  will  find  that  idea,  that 
resolution,  burning  like  hving  fire  within  him,  and  ever  putting 
him  tipon  his  own  improvement     He  will  find  it  removing  dir- 
ficulties,  searching  out  or  making  means,  giving  courage  for 
despondency,  and  strength  for  weakness ;  and,  like  the  star  in 
the  east  to  the  wise  men  of  old,  guiding  him  nearer  and  still 
nearer  to  the  sum  of  all  perfection.     If  we  are  but  fixed  and 
resolute — ^bent  on  self-improvement,  we  shall  find  means  enough 
to  it  on  every  side,  and  at  every  moment ;  and  even  obstacles 
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and  opposition  will  but  make  us  like  the  fabled  ^^  spectre  ships, 
which  sail  the  fastest  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wmd." 

4.  We  are  to  go  to  it  by  degrees — loith  patient  and  persevering 
effort.    Many,  when  circumstances  have  turned  their  attention 
to  self-improvement,  and  while  the  glowing  picture  is  before 
them,  often  make  excellent  and  sometimes  prodigious  resolu- 
tions.    But  because  they  do  not,  as  by  a  leap,  at  once  become 
perfect,  they  are  soon  ready  to  give  up  the  effort  in  despair. 
For  such,  for  all,  it  were  well  to  remember,  that  self-cultivation 
is  a  matter  of  slow  progress,  of  patient  and  persevering  effort, 
and  that  in  little  things,  from  day  to  day  and   from  hour  to 
hour.     It  is  the  fixed  law  of  the  universe,  that  little  things 
are  ever  the  elements — ^the  parts  of  the  ereat    The   grass 
does  not  spring  up  full  grown.    It  rises  by  an  increase  so 
noiseless  and  gentle,  as  not  to  disturb  an  angel's  ear,  and  not 
to  be  seen  by  an  angel's   eye.    The  rain  does   not  fall  in 
masses,  but  in  drops,  or  even  in  the  breath«-like  moisture  of  the 
fine  mist,  as  if  the  world  were  one  vast  condenser  and  God 
had  breathed  upon  it.     The  planets  do  not  leap  from  end  to 
end  of  their  orbits ;  but  in  their  ever  onward  progress,  inch  by 
inch,  and  line  by  line  it  is  that  they  circle  the  heavens.     And  so 
with  self-improvement.     It  is  not  a  thing  of  fits  and  impulses 
and  explosions,  but  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  patient  and 
unwearied  effort,  and  of  gradual  and  ceaseless  advancement. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  it, — no  vaulting  to  it  by  a  leap.    like 
the  wealth  of  the  miser  it  must  be  heaped  up  piece  by  piece ;  and 
then  at  len^h,  like  the  wealth  of  the  miser,  it  may  almost  be 
without  limit.   Like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  ocean,  it  must  grow  by 
small  but  constant  additions ;  and  then  it  will  finally  be  like 
those  reefs,  admirable  in  all  its  parts,  and  rivalling  the  very 
mountains  in  size.     Here  is  the  secret  of  what  are  technically, 
and  we  had  almost  said  nofisendcally  known  as  self-made  men : 
— as  if  they  had  made  themselves  without  means  or  opp<ytu- 
nity ;  when  the  truth  is,  every  one  of  them,  will  be  found  on 
investigation  to  have  improved  all  his  time,  to  have  made  the 
most  of  every  opportunity,  to  have  been  making  effort,  and  of 
course  making  progress  at  every  passing  moment.    "  Never 
to  have  an  idle  moment,"  was  the  motto  of  one  of  this  character, 
and  probably  of  most  like  him. 

5,  We  shovld  reverence  our  own  rwture.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  we  were  made  for  every  thing  that  is  high,  or  noble, 
or  excellent    We  are  to  feel  that  our  rational  and  immortal 
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nature  is  worth  more  than  all  the  material  miiverse,  and  that 
we  may  make  it  worth  far  more  than  it  now  is.  We  are  to 
feel  that  we  are  men,  and  that  God's  image  is  upon  us ;  and 
we  are  to  cultivate  ourselves,  because  we  are  men,  and  because 
that  image  is  upon  us — because  we  are  for  ever  to  exist,  and 
because  we  may  rise  higher  and  shine  brighter  lor  ever. 

6.  We  should  seek  the  intercourse  of  superior  minds.  Not 
that  we  should  depend  on  those ;  for  our  own  activity  and  eflfort 
are  essential  to  our  progress.  But  we  should  rouse,  and  inform, 
and  stimulate  our  own  minds  by  frequent  contact  and  inter- 
course with  those  whose  minds  are  superior  to  our  own.  Many 
such  we  may  find  in  the  walks  of  every-day  life,  in  the  lecture- 
room,  or  the  social  circle.  But  especially  may  we  have  com- 
munion with  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  every 
age,  in  books,  where  their  voices  echo  to  us  down  through  the 
stillness  of  time.  Here  it  is  that  we  may  hold  converse  with 
the  mightiest  minds  of  the  past — with  Milton,  "  in  his  glorious 
old  age,  when  his  thoughts,  like  the  ravens  of  the  prophet, 
brought  him  heavenly  food ;"  and  Shakspeare,  with  his  lofty 
imaginings,  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
Bacon,  with  his  profound  and  far-reaching  thought,  "  like  the 
old  Greek  poets,  half  sage  and  half  seer ;"  and  Cowper,  with 
his  sweet  and  tender  instructions.  And  far  more,  here  it  is  that 
the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  the  Redeemer  himself  are  our 
companions ;  giving  us  their  most  precious  thoughts — ^pouring 
their  very  souls  into  ours — making  us  the  daily  associates  of 
the  noblest,  and  wisest,  and  best,  that  earth  has  ever  seen.  By 
the  habit  of  well-directed  reading  we  may  shut  out  the  present 
bustling  world ;  and,  as  by  a  touch  of  the  resurrection,  may 
wake  up  from  our  booknshelves  the  dead  of  every  age,  and 
gather  them  to  our  companionship  and  instruction.  And  this 
habit,  if  we  will  but  cherish  it,  will  ever  be  to  us,  not  only  a 
strong  safeguard  from  folly  and  vice,  and  a  source  of  the  highest 
enjoyment,  but  the  sure  means  of  self-improvement.  Nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  books.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  should 
not  tempt  us  to  be  without  them.  We  should  seek,  then,  not 
always  those  that  the  wise  recommend,  because  they  have 
found  them  good,  but  those  that  best  waken  and  rivet  our  atten- 
tion and  interest ;  those  that  best  unfold  ourselves,  and  lead  us 
to  think,  and  rouse  us  to  the  consciousness  of  our  own  powers. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  depend  on  books,  but  to  exercise  our 
own  judgment  freely  and  manfully  upon  all  that  comes  before 
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us.  Self-culture  no  more  demands  the  sacrifice  of  our  judg- 
ment, than  of  our  individuality.  We  are  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  all  to  be  cast  into  the  same  mould,  and  conformed  to  the 
same  likeness ;  as  if  perfection  could  be  the  same  to  all.  Each 
is  to  develope  himself  and  perfect  himself  as  he  is,  not  as  the 
imitator  of  others.  And  to  do  this,  each  must  think  for  him- 
self, and  judge  for  himself,  in  all  his  readings.  Otherwise, 
whatever  the  extent  of  his  information,  his  character  will  be 
spiritless  and  tame,  as  if  he  were  but  a  fragment  of  the  mass, 
rather  than  an  individual  man.  We  should  commune  with 
thinkers,  not  to  adopt  all  that  they  may  say  because  they  say 
it,  but  that  we  may  learn  to  be  thinkers  too.  In  all  our  read- 
ing, we  should  cherish  the  art  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
attainments  of  self-cultivation — that  of  uniting  that  childlike 
docility  which  thankfully  welcomes  Ught  from  every  human 
being  who  can  give  it,  with  the  independent  and  manly  rejec- 
tion of  every  opinion  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  our  own 
deliberate  judgment.  Ever  should  we  strengthen  our  reason 
by  that  of  others,  but  never  should  we  blindly  bow  to  them, 
however  high  their  talents  or  reputation.  Ever  should  we  be 
true — sacredly  and  firmly  true  to  our  own  convictions ;  and 
then  shall  we  be  conscious  of  "  a  spiritual  force,  and  indepen- 
dence and  progress  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  whether  in  high 
or  low  life,  who  march  as  they  are  drilled  to  the  step  of  their 
times." 

7.  We  must  in  all  things  and  ever  be  intent  upon  it.  We 
are  not  to  feel,  as  we  are  too  prone  to  do,  that  self-improvement 
is  a  thing  of  books  and  studies  merely,. but  rather  as  something 
to  be  prosecuted  everywhere ;  as  if  life,  in  its  every  aspect,  and 
in  its  every  contact  with  us,  were  the  intended  means  to  it^ 
Everj'  condition — every  position  and  employment  of  life  is,  as 
already  remarked,  full  of  the  means  of  process,  if  we  will  but 
seize  and  use  them.  Our  business,  our  reading,  our  social  inters 
course,  our  minglings  with  our  fellow-men,  our  political  rela- 
tions and  duties,  our  jpys  and  sorrows,  the  aspects  of  nature, 
the  movements  of  Providence,  and  the  means  of  grace,  all  bear 
to  us  the  elements  and  means  of  self-development  and  growth. 
And  as  the  digestive  system  lays  hold  on  every  variety  of  food,' 
and  makes  life  out  of  it,  so  of  all  these  things  will  the  true 
spirit  of  self-cultivation  lay  hold,  and  use  them  as  its  food,  and 
make  out  of  them  mental  and  social  and  moral  life.  It  is  said 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  n':jver  met  with  any  one-^^ven  the 

8* 
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most  stupid  servant  that  watered  his  horse  by  the  way-side, 
from  whom,  in  a  few  moments  conversation,  he  did  not  learn 
something  that  he  knew  not  before,  and  which  was  valuable  to 
him.  And  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  New 
England  it  is  strikingly  said,  that  "  he  went  through  life  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,"  and  that  when  asked  how  he  obtained 
his  immense  information  (which  was  such  that  he  seemed  to 
have  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  every  thing),  he  an- 
swered, that  he  "  was  ever  attentive  and  watchful,  and  never 
ashamed  to  ask  about  that  of  which  he  was  ignorant."  This 
is  the  spirit — these  the  habits,  that  make  the  difference  between 
the  untutored  savage,  whether  of  the  forest  or  of  civilized  life, 
and  men  like  a  Franklin,  or  a  Bacon ;  and  these,  if  they  are 
ours,  will  make  the  sum  total  of  life  but  the  minister  to  our  im- 
provement, like  the  fabled  touch  of  the  Phrygian  king,  turning 
every  thing,  even  the  sands  of  life  to  gold. 

8,  We  rrmst  look  to  God^s  trvthr^o  Christianity — as  the 
highest  and  noblest  means  of  self-dinprovement.  Never  can  we 
cultivate  ourselves  as  we  ought,  unless  we  have  respect  to  our 
entire  nature — to  our  entire  and  endless  existence.  And  in  this 
light,  as  well  for  this  world  as  for  another,  Christianity,  viewed 
simply  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  is  the  highest  and  noblest, 
and  best  principle  of  self-cultivation  and  unprovement.  No 
other  system  so  shows  us  our  defects,  or  holds  before  us  a  per- 
fect standard,  or  gives  us  the  rules  and  means  of  self-improve- 
ment, or  points  out  its  true  ends,  or  inspires  its  motives.  No 
other  so  meets  the  radical  defect  of  our  nature,  that  of  our 
moral  depravity,  or  offers  us  pardon  and  spiritual  renovation 
and  strength,  and  the  sympathies  and  aids  of  God  in  every 
divine  attempt.  No  other  so  chimes  in  with  reason  and  con- 
science, and  our  best  affections,  all  of  which  are  with  us  in  the 
work  of  self-improvement  No  other  so  holds  us  up  from  be- 
ing weary  in  well-doing,  and  bears  us  onward  from  victory  to 
victory,  training  us  on  earth  for  glory  and  honor,  and  immor- 
tality in  the  heavens,  where,  though  perfect  in  nature  and 
degree,  we  shall  still,  from  our  ever  expanding  natures,  be 
improving  for  ever.  No,  it  is  but  the  voice  of  the  highest  and 
purest,  and  noblest  philosophy,  which  tells  us,  that  never  do 
we  live  worthily  of  our  own  nature  till  we  are  Christians — ^till 
we  remember  that  we  are  meriy  and  act  as  men,  and  cultivate 
ourselves  as  men,  for  God's  service,  and  for  our  entire  exist- 
ence.   Let  us,  then,  lay  hold  on  Christianity,  on  true  views  of 
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our  own  nature,  and  of  all  our  relations,  as  starting-points — as 
first  principles  in  the  work  of  self-cultivation ;  and  then,  in  the 
confidence,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  progress,  we  shall  be- 
come as  it  were  new  creatures.    Aspiration  shall  ever  be  rising, 
and  power  ever  be  growing  within  us.     Obstacles  shall  rive 
way  at  our  approach.     A  mighty  and  constant  inspiration  £all 
be  upon  us,  and  with  the  immortal  Kepler,  we  shall  be  able 
sublimely  to  say :  "  0  Lord  !  thy  thouskts  I  think — thy  ways 
I  foUow.^^     Self-improvement  we  shall  feel  to  be  whatever  is 
larger  than  ourselves,  whatever  is  higher  and  nobler  and 
better.    And  for  all  this  we  shall  ever  1^  panting — ^to  all  this 
we  shall  ever  be  pressing  onward.    The  ceaseless  habit  of 
looking  upward,  and  reachmg  upward,  to  all  that  is  above  and 
beyond  ourselves,  this,  in  our  own  experience,  we  shall  find  an 
elevating  and  expanding  process.    Faith  in  our  own  improve- 
ment, and  faith  in  God^s  assistance,  these  will  be  with  us ;  and 
the  entire  range  of  faith  is  one  of  godlike  communings,  and 
of  lofty  and  tireless  efforts.    Ever  shall  we  be  acting,  not 
merely  on  what  we  are,  but  on  the  faith  of  what  we  may  and 
should  be.    And  by  this  we  shall  be  borne  onward  to  all  that 
is  vast  in  conception,  and  noble  in  effort — high  though  it  be  as 
the  heaven  of  heavens.    "  Perfection"  will  be  our  standard ; 
and  "  higher — for  ever  higher !"  this  will  be  our  motto— our 
daily  pnnciple  of  action.     Self-improvement  we  shall  feel  to 
be  the  utmost  that  we  can  do,  with  all  our  own  efforts,  and  all 
the  offered  aids  of  heaven;  and  that  in  it  there  is  work  enough 
for  all  our  powers,  and  to  all  eternity.     Difficulties  will  indeed 
meet  us ;  but  these  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  to  discourage ;  and 
the  more  manfully  we  fight  them,  the  stronger  shall  we  grow. 
Weary  we  may  sometimes  be  in  well-doing ;  btit  the  sympa- 
thies of  heaven  are  with  us,  and  the  prospect  of  the  end  should 
ever  cheer  us.     Weak  though  we  are  in  ourselves,  if  we  look 
to  God  he  will  be  with  us ;  and  in  his  strefigth  we  may  thresh 
the  mountains.    In  his  strength  we  may  ever  press  onward, 
uatil,  in  a  brighter  and  a  better  state,  we  shall  be  perfedy  even 
as  A€  w  ferfecL 
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ARTICLE    V. 

On  Types  and  the  Typical  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

By  Joseph  Muenscher,  Prof.  Bib.  Lit.,  Prot.  Ep.  Theol.  Sem.,  Oambier,  Ohio. 

The  history  of  biblical  interpretation  furnishes  abundant  and 
painful  evidence  of  the  tendency,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
section  of  the  Christian  church,  to  alleeoncal,  typical  and 
mystical  expositions  of  the  word  of  God.  The  practice  of 
giving  to  the  Scriptures  manifold  senses,  according  to  the  fancy 
and  taste  of  the  interpreter,  commenced  with  the  Jews.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  Christianity  it  obtained  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  although  in  recent  and  more  enlightened  times,  it  has 
received  a  salutary  check  from  the  prevalence  of  more  sober 
and  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  at  the  present  day  of  a  wide  departure  from  those  sound 
exegetical  maxims^  which  are  suggested  by  enlightened  reason, 
and  confirmed  by  the  general  tenpr  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  imagination  has  been  allowed,  in  very  many  instances,  an 
unlimited  range  in  the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  Not  only 
fanatics  and  visionary  enthusiasts,  but  men  of  sound  judgment, 
extensive  erudition  and  eminent  piety  have  permitted  themselves 
to  be  led  astray,  and  have  given  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
principles  of  interpretation,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been,  under 
the  appearance  of  honoring  the  word  of  God,  to  undermine  tfie 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  has  ever  prevailed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  among  a  large  and  influential  body 
of  biblical  expositors,  an  apparent  unwillingness  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  should -be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  word, —  a 
fixed  determination  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  a  restless 
desire  to  make  the  Bible,  by  the  exercise  of  man's  ingenuity, 
a  more  edifying  and  instructive  book  than,  understood  in  its 
plain  and  obvious  meaning,  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Hence  the 
extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  system  of  mystical  exegesis 
has  been  carried,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ascertaining, 
amid  the  midtitude  of  senses  which  have  been  given  to  almost 
every  verse  of  the  Bible,  what  is  its  true  meaning. 

On  the  subject  oi  types  and  typical  interpretation,  the  imagina- 
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tioii  of  man  has  not  been  idle,  and  human  ingenuity  has  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  discover  resemblances  and  point  out  typical 
rela^ldons.    Ponderous  volumes  have  been  filled  with  types  and 
antitypes,  which,  it  is  beUeved,  never  had  any  existence  but  in 
the  fancy  of  the  writers.     Scarcely  an  individual  of  note  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his 
cha.r  sicter,  that  has  not  been  held  up  as  a  type  of  Christ  or  of  Satan, 
of  the  church  or  the  world,  of  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  God. 
Hardly  an  ordinance  or  a  circumstance  is  spoken  of  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  which  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  adumbration  of 
soinething  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.    The  Jewish  Rabbies 
helcl     that  nothing  would  occur  under  the  new  dispensation 
which  had  not  its  corresponding  outline  in  the  old.     Christian 
expositors  have  not  only  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  they  have  gone  much  farther,  and  maintained  that 
nothing  actually  transpired  under  the  earlier  dispensation  which 
has  not  its  counterpart  under  the  later.    Hence  events,  persons 
^d  things,  without  number,  have  been  regarded  as  prefigura- 
tions.     The  comparison  has  been  extended  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  acts  confessedly  immoral 
and   -wicked.     That  there  is  nothing  of  exaggeration  in  this 
statement  will  be  evident  fix)m  the  foDowing  examples,  selected 
from  a  mass  which  may  be  found  in  the  various  works  that 
^late  to  this  subject 

We  are  told  that  the  extraction  of  Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam, 
^hile  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  was  typical  of  the  Roman  sol- 
ders piercing  our  Saviour's  side,  while  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
weath.     Abd  was  a  type  of  Christ;  Cain,  of  the  Jews  who 
crucified  him.     Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  were  types  of  sin 
*^d  Satan.    All  the  victories  of  the  Jews  over  their  enemies 
^ere  typical  of  the  victories  of  the  church  over  infidelity ;  and, 
^^  Course,  the  various  defeats  of  the  Jews  were  typical  of  the 
defeats  of  the  church  and  of  the  triumphs  of  infidelity.     Jacob 
I^Ppl  anting    Esau    prefigured    Christ    supplanting    sin    and 
Tv^^'     Samson  typified  Christ,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  being 
J^^^zarite  and  the  success  of  his  skirmishes  with  the  Philistines, 
"^t  his  carrying  away  the  door  and  posts  of  the  gates  of  Gaza 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  signifies  Christ's  resurrection;  and  his 
attachment  to  Delilah  was  typical  of  the  affection  of  Christ  for 
lue  Gentile  church.*     The  lion  which  met  Samson  in  the  way 

*  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  Vol.  II.  p.  204. 
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to  Timnath  was  a  type  of  Paul.*  Even  the  adultery  of  David 
and  the  incest  of  Lot  and  of  Ammon  have  been  explained  as 
types  of  the  salvation  procured  for  us  by  Jesus  Christf  Justin 
Martyr  makes  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise  a  type  of  the  cross ; 
others  conceive  it  to  be  a  type  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Justin 
also  discovered  that  Moses  with  his  arms  extended  (Ex.  17  :  12) 
was  a  type  of  the  cross.  The  dove  which  Noah  sent  out  of  the 
ark  was  a  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  above.J 
The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  signify  affliction  and  death.  The 
strong  east  wind  which,  by  its  violence,  drove  the  waters  before  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  type  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant  (says  Witsius),  being  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  gold,  aptly  represents  the  two  natures  of  Christ.§ 
The  oak  on  which  Absalom  hung  by  the  hair  of  his  head  was 
a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Hanging  was  itself  typical  of 
the  cross ;  consequently  Absalom,  together  with  every  Jewish 
malefactor,  who  happened,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  to  suflfer 
capital  punishment  in  this  way,  was  a  type  of  the  crucified 
Saviour.jl  Theophylus  of  Antioch  tells  us  that  the  three  days 
preceding  the  creation  of  the  two  great  lights  (Gen.  1 :  14) 
were  rvnoi.  TTJg  tQiddog.V  Speaking  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(p.  105)  he  says,  ravta  de  deiyiia  ^ai  tinov  imxsi  fieydXov  fiva- 
TT^Qiov  0  yoQ  TiXtog  iv  rvnqp  deov  iariv,  ij  ds  aeXtjvij  avOqcinov. 
Innocent  III.  discovered  that  the  sun  which  ruled  the  day  was  a 
type  of  papal  authority,  and  the  moon  which  ruled,  the  night, 
a  type  of  regal  authority.**  Haldane  and  others  find  in  the  sun 
a  type  of  Christ,  and  in  the  moon  a  tjrpe  of  the  church.ff  The 
promise  made  to  David :  "  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  for  ever,"  has  been  adduced  as  predictive  of  the  endless 
duration  of  the  papal  power,  of  which  Solomon  and  even 
Christ  himself  are  assumed  to  be  types.f  f     The  tribe  of  Levi  is 

*  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac. 

f  Home  s  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  pp,  525,  531.,  7th  Lond.  ed. 

X  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 

§  On  the  Covenants,  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 

IP  Keach's  Scripture  Metaphors,  Vol.  II.  p.  44.  Home's 
Introd.  Vol.  II.  pp.  231,  532. 

1  Ad  Autolycum,  Lib.  II.  p.  106,  ed.  Oxon.  1684.  Bishop 
Marsh's  two  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Bib.  Interp.  p.  7.  ^ 

••  Marsh's  Lectures  in  Div.  Lee.  XVIII.  p.  164. 

ft  Haldane's  Evid.  of  Div.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 

%X  Keach's  Metaphors,  Vol.  II.  p.  32. 
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asserted  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  unirersal 
dominion  given  to  man  by  his  Creator  over  irrational  beings  is 
declared  to  be  prefigurative  of  the  unlimited  supremacy  of  the 
papal  power.*  The  Hebrew  monarch,  Saul,  whose  name  is 
interpreted  to  signify  deathj  is  a  type  of  the  moral  law,  which 
Paul  terms  the  ministration  of  death.  The  period,  which 
transpired  between  the  anointing  of  David  and  the  death  of 
Saul,  typified  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  on  earth.f 

Brown,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  enumerates  twenty-nine 
typical  persons^  fourteen  tjrpical  classes  of  persons,  nineteen  oc- 
casional typical  things,  t^^enty  miscellaneous  typical  institutions, 
six  typical  places,  ten  typical  utensils,  fourteen  typical  offerings, 
ten  typical  seasons,  and  eight  typical  purifications, — making 
an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  tlurty  types ;  and  his  enumera- 
tion IS  far  firom  being  complete.  One  person,  institution  or 
event  is  made  prefigurative  of  any  other  person,  institution  or 
event,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  even  the  slightest  resem- 
blance, just  as  may  suit  die  purpose  or  fancy  of  the  interpreter. 
Hence  the  same  event  is  made  to  stand  as  the  designed  repre- 
sentative of  half  a  dozen  other  distinct  events ;  for  no  other 
conceivable  reason  than  because  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  dis- 
covered some  similarity  between  them.  But  even  this  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  Some  have  maintained  that  not 
only  all  the  acts  of  typical  persons,  whether  good  or  bad,  had 
reference  to  the  antitype,  but  that  every  thing  which  was  spoken 
by  the  type  had  a  like  reference.  On  this  principle  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Psalms  have  been  explained  as  relating  to  Christ 
and  the  church.  And  all  the  prophecies  uttered  by  typical 
prophets,  which  referred  to  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
have  been  regarded  as  admitting  of  an  ultimate  application  to 
their  spiritual  antitype  the  church. 

Again:  there  are  those  who,  not  content  with  the  types,  real 
and  imaginary,  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Old  Testament, 
have  advanced  the  opinion  that  on  the  principle  of  analogy  we 
ought  to  expect  types  in  the  JSTew  Testament  By  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  it  has  been  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  the  original  employment  of  the  apostles  as  fishermen,  was 

*  Antoninus,  Bishop  of  Florence,  on  Ps.  8:  7  j  Chevallier's 
Lectures,  p.  51. 
t  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  H.  p.  53 L 
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typical  of  their  profession  as  preachers  of  the  gospel;  and  their 
taking  many  fish  typical  of  their  success  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ*  Such  extravagant  opinions  are  calculated  to  expose 
the  whole  doctrine  of  types  to  ridicule,  and  to  lead  many  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for  this  doctrine 
in  the  inspired  volume.  And  such  has  actually  beeti  the  result. 
Some  modern  theological  writers  have  denied  altogether  the 
existence  of  prophetical  types ;  while  others  have  either  stu- 
diously avoided  all  allusion  to  the  subject  in  their  systems  of 
divinity,  or  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  types  of  Scripture  to  the 
least  possible  number,  have  stripped  persons  and  institutions  of 
their  typical  character,  which  have  been  regarded  as  prefiguia- 
tive  by  the  most  enlightened  mterpreters  in  every  age  of  the 
church. 

No  valid  objection,  we  apprehend,  can  be  alleged  agamst  the 
existence  of  types  abstractly  considered.  The  declared  connection 
of  two  persons  or  series  of  events  in  the  relation  of  historical  type 
and  antitype,  is  simply  one  of  the  various  modes  employed  by 
the  Deity  to  convey  information  respecting  future  events,  and 
record  their  accomplishment.  Now,  it  is  surely  no  more  impos- 
sible for  the  omniscient  God  to  prefigure  events  than  to  predict 
them.  And  if  it  is  not  impossible,  how  can  it  be  shown  to  be 
improbable  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  mankind,  and  of  strengthening  the  faith 
of  believers  in  the  truth  of  his  word !  The  only  question  then, 
is,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  God  has  employed  this  method  of 
conveying  truth ;  in  other  words,  whether  one  person  or  thing 
is  taken  as  the  representative  or  type  of  another  person  or  thing, 
in  the  Bible  ?  To  this  question,  it  seems  to  us,  but  one  answer 
can  be  given.  The  perusal  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  the  New  Testament  lays  claim  to  a  preconcerted  connec- 
tion with  certain  events  and  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  ;  and 
that  this  connection,  although  in  some  cases  obscure,  and  per- 
haps in  none  fully  understood  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  in 
other  instances  clear  and  unequivocal.f    The  same  mode  of  ex- 


•  Townsend's  New  Testament  chronologically  arranged, 
Vol.  I.  p.  143,  London  ed.,  note, 
t  Comp,  Heb.  8:  2,  5  5  9: 7—9,  23,  24  j  10: 1, 9 ;  11: 8—10,  16. 
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pounding  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  meet  with  so  frequently 
in  this  epistle,  is  occasionally  employed  in  other  parts  of  the 
New,  as  well  by  our  Saviour  as  by  his  apostles.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  see  how  any  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the  revealed 
Scheme  of  divine  truth  in  its  completeness,  and  perceive  the  in- 
timate connection  and  beautiful  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
several  dispensations  of  God,  who  overlooks  the  typical  relation 
which  exists  between  them.  It  is  not  the  principle^  therefore, 
of  typical  interpretation,  whieh  we  conceive  to  be  liable  to  ob* 
jection,  either  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  of  revelation,  but  the 
excess  to  which  it  has  been  so  often  carried.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  safe  and  scriptural  criteria  by  which  to  determine  what 
are  types  and  what  are  not,  and  suitable  rules  to  guide  us  in 
their  interpretation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject with  care,  that  the  revolting  extreme,  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  types  has  been  carried,  has  arisen,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
from  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  word  types  has  been  em- 
ployed by  theological  writers;  from  indistmct  and  confused 
ideas  respecting  their  nature,  and  from  the  want  of  judicious 
rules  for  their  mterpretation.  The  term  has  been  applied  indis- 
criminatety  to  any  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  between  two 
things.  Types  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  allegory, 
symbol,  symbolical  action  and  metaphor.  It  is  necessary  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  ascertain  their  true  nature,  and 
in  what  respects  they  differ  from  other  things  to  which  the  term 
has  been  improperly  appUed. 

The  word  type  is  employed,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  other  sciences  and  arts.  In  all  these 
departments  of  knowledge,  the  radical  idea  is  the  same,  while 
its  specific  meaning  varies  with  the  subject  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Resemblance  of  some  kind,  real  or  supposed,  lies  at  the 
foundation  in  every  case.  In  the  science  of  theology,  it  properly 
signifies,  the  preordained  representative  relation  which  certain 
personSy  events  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  bear  to 
corresponding  persons ,  events  and  institutions  in  the  Jfew.*    The 

~       ■  ,11  I  -  I  ■    -i-rr—     -    -    - —   -    -  -  —      ■-   - 

*  Dr.  John  Dick  defines  a  type  to  be  "  a  person  or  thing  by 
which  another  person  or  thing  is  adumbrated."  Theology, 
Vol.  I.  p.  144.  Bishop  Van  Mildert  says :  "  A  type  is  a  pre- 
figurative  action  or  occurrence,  in  which  one  event,  person  or 
circumstance  is  intended  to  represent  another  similar  to  it,  in 

SECOND  SERIES,   VOLi   V.   NO.   I.  9 
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classical  and  biblical  usage  of  rvnog,  from  which  type  is  derived, 
is  for  the  most  part  the  same.  It  occm«  sixteen  times  in  the 
New  Testament  and  several  times  in  the  Septuagint ;  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  words  tob^  and  n'^atiPj.  Hesychins, 
explains  it  by  xf^QaxrijQ  and  etxav,  and  Cyril  by  ;^a^axTi/^  and 
vnodeiyiAU.  It  denotes,  1,  a  marky  or  impression  made  by  per- 
cussion or  in  any  way.  Thus,  Scapula  cites  from  Athenseus 
(xiii.  p.  585.  c),  rovg  tvnovg  rcov  nXrjySiv  idovcay  she  seeing 
the  marks  of  the  strokes.  In  this — ^its  proper  sense — ^the  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
print  or  mark  of  the  nails  in  our  Saviour's  hands  and  feet  John 
20:  25. — 2.  A  fomiy  figure,  image,    Polybius,  cited  by  Ra- 

Ehaelius,  has  Oeiov  rvnov  for  images  of  the  gods :  and  in  Herodian, 
I,  5.  s.  11.,  the  phrase  rov  rvnov  tov  Otov  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
a  painted  figure  of  a  god.  By  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  19,  11),  the 
images  which  Rachel  took  fi^om  her  father  and  secreted  in  her 
tent,  are  called  tvnoi.  In  the  LXX  they  are  called  ru  ttdmXa  ; 
and  by  Aquila,  lAOQcptofiara.  Philo  uses  rvTtoi  and  eJdetiXa  in- 
terchangeably ;  and  Josephus  also  (Antiq.  15,  9,  ^  employs 
aydXfiara  and  rvnoi  as  of  equivalent  import.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Acts  7:  43.  Tropically,  asjbrmy  manner,  it  is 
applied  to  the  contents  of  a  letter,  Acts  23:  25,  3  Mace.  3:  30; 
and  to  a  doctrine,  Rom.  6: 17,  rvnov  dudaxtjg.  Comp.  Rom.  2:  20, 
(AOQCpfoaig  tijg  yvcioeaig ;  2  Tim.  1:  13,  v7roTvn<a<yig  vyiaivovx^ov 
X6y<av.  So,  Jamblicus  Vita  Pythag.  c.  16.,  tiou  tjv  avT<p  rijg 
^oudevaemg  b  tvnog  toaovtog,  he  had  such  a  model  {or  form)  of 
discipline  ;  and  £y«xa  xov  aaqiiateqov  yeviada*  rov  rvnov  rijg 
didaaxaXiag,  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  form  of  instruction, 
Macknight,  Doddridge,  Terrott  and  others  understand  rvnog  in 
Rom.  6:  17,  in  the  sense  of  a  mould,  a  meaning  which  the  word 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  has.    The  metaphor,  however, 

certain  respects,  but  future  and  distant."  Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  237.  Horne  says :  '^  In  the  sacred  or  theological  sense  of  the 
term,  a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol  of  something' 
future  and  distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently 
designed  by  God  to  prefigure  that  future  thing."  Introd* 
Vol.  II.  p.  527.  Prof.  Stuart  defines  a  type  to  be  "  a  person 
or  thing,  which,  by  special  appointment  or  design  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  is  intended  to  symbolize  or  present  a  like- 
ness of  some  other  and  future  person  or  thing."  Com.  on 
Romans,  p.  234*. 
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in  this  passage,  seems  not  to  be  taken  from  the  art  oi foundings 
as  these  critics  suppose.  The  prevailing  idea  is  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  or  at  least,  an  improvement  in  their  condition, — 
equivalent  or  rather  superior  to  an  emancipation, — ^by  a  change 
of  masters.  Rosenmueller  and  Bretschneider  think  it  signifies 
a  starwp  or  impression^  alluding  to  the  doctrine  as  being  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  (comp.  James  1:  21),  a  sense,  however, 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Paul,  nor  does  it 
so  well  suit  the  passage  in  question,  as  the  meaning  ^ven  to  it 
above. — 3.  Prototype^  pattern,  after  which  any  thing  is  made- 
applied  to  a  building.  Acts  7:  44,  Heb.  8:  5.  These  passages 
refer  to  Ex.  25:  40,  where  the  TJKX  has  rvTiov,  answering  to 
the  Heb.  n'^ant).  Tropically,  it  signifies  an  example.  Phil.  3:  17. 
1  Thess.  1:  7.  2  Thess.  3:  9.  1  Tim.  4:  12.  Tit  2:  7.  1  Pet. 
6:  7.  1  Cor.  10:  6, 11.— 4.  It  is  applied  to  a  person  asT)earing 
the  form,  and  figure  of  another  person,  i.  e.,  as  having  a  pre- 
ordained resemblance  and  connection  in  certain  relations  and 
circumstances,  Rom.  5:  14,  where  Adam  is  call^  a  type  of 
Christ.  This  signification  belongs  generically  to  the  second 
meaning  given  above ;  but  the  specific  idea  attached  to  it  in  the 
passage  here  referred  to,  is  peculiar  and  exclusively  biblical. 
Here,  then,  the  biblical  and  theological  meaning  coincide.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  by  other  terms  in  the  New  Testament — 
as  (Txia,  Col.  2:  17,  Heb.  8:  5,  10:  1,  and  naqa^oXt],  Heb.  9:  9, 
which  is  well  explained  by  ChrjTSOStom  and  Theophylact,  tvnog 
xai  OHiayqatpia,  and  by  Hesychius,  riQayfidtcov  ofwimcig.  The 
correlative  term — that  which  corresponds  to  the  type  and  isi 
represented  by  it — is  avutimog,  antitype.  See  1  Pet.  3:  21, 
where  the  water  of  baptism  is  represented  as,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  antitype  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  i.  e.,  it  is  that  which 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  designed  to  typify  in  the  work  of 
man's  salvation.  According  to  the  definition  we  have  given, 
one  person  is  the  historical  and  prophetical  type  of  another, 
when  some  one  or  more  of  the  actions  of  the  former  designedly 
prefigure  or  adumbrate  the  actions  of  the  latter.  An  event  or 
institution  is  typical  of  some  future  event  or  institution,  when 
the  first  has  the  same  designed  connection  with  the  second. 
Some  writers  employ  language  adapted  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  they  hold  to  a  typical  sense  of  words.  Thus>  Home 
Bays  that  the  words  in  Ps.  95:  ll,^r^they  should  not  enter  into  my 
resty — "  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land,  b^t  splrit^ally  an4  typically ,  the  enter- 
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ing  into  the-  rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven.*  Properly  speaking, 
however,  there  is  no  typical  sense  of  words.  Types  are  not 
words,  but  things,  which  God  intended  to  be  significant  signs 
of  future  events.  "  When  we  explain  a  passage  typically  (says 
Pareau),  we  only  subjoin  one  sense  to  the  words :  the  typical 
sense  exists  in  the  things."f  Persons  and  things  only  can  be 
types :  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  relating  to  typical 
persons  or  prescribing  typical  things,  has  no  double  sense, — ^the 
one  literal  and  the  other  typical ;  nor  is  it  to  be  interpreted  id 
a  manner  different  from  any  other  part  of  the  Bible. 

Types  have  not  wifrequently  been  confounded  with  the  moral 
allegory y  or  parable;  but  they  are  obviously  dissimilar,  and 
should  be  carefully  distinguished.  An  allegory  or  parable  is  a 
petitions  narrative ;  a  type,  on  the  contrary,  is  something  reaJ. 
The  former  are  pictiures  of  the  imagination;  the  latter  is  an  his- 
toricalb  fact.  A  parable,  like  a  modern  romance  or  novel,  may- 
be founded  on  fact;  but  historical  verity  is  essential  neither  to 
an  allegory  lior  to  a  payable.  They  may  be,  and  usually  are 
entirely  fictitious.  Of  this  nature  are  the  parables  of  our  Saviour, 
Bunyan's  allegory  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Hannah  More's 
allegory  of  Parley  the  Porter.  Not  so  a  type.  This  must  ne- 
cessarily be  an  historical  verity.  Whatever  it  be  which  is 
designed  to  prefigure  something  future,  whether  a  person,  thii^^ 
ijistitution  or  action,  the  first  not  less  than  the  second  must  have 
a  real,  and  not  a  merely  imaginary  existence. 

"The  essence  of  a  type,"  says  Holden,  "consisting  in  its  fore- 
ordained similitude  to  something  future,  requires  it  to  be  a  real- 
ity; otherwise  it  would  want  the  first  and  most  important  kind 
of  resemblance^  viz.,  truth.  Fiction  may  resemble  fiction;  one 
ideal  personage  may  be  like  another ;  but  there  can  be  no  sub-^ 
stantial  relationship  between  a  nonentity  and  a  reahty.  If  that 
tis^hich  is  prefigured  be  a  fact,  that  which  prefigures  it  must  be 
a  fact  likewise*  Hence,  between  the  type  and  the  antitype 
tfa^e  is  this  correspondence,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  presup-^ 
poses  the  reality  of  the  other."J 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  points  of  similitude  between  a  type 
and  an  allegory.  The  interpretation  of  both  is  an  interpretation 
of  thingSy  and  not  of  words ;  and  both  are  equally  founded  on 

*  Introd.  Vol.  IL  p.  359. 

t  Interp.  of  the  Old  Test.     See  also  Stuart's  Earnest],  p.  12* 

J  Diss,  0(1  the  Fall  of  Mau,  p.  3^3, 
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resemblance.  The  type,  moreover,  corresponds  to  its  antitype, 
as  the  protasis,  or  immediate  representation  in  an  allegory  or 
parable,  corresponds  to  the  apodosis,  or  its  ultimate  representa-* 
tion.  A  material  difference,  however,  exists  in  the  quality  of 
the  things  compared,  as  well  as  in  the  design  of  the  compari-^ 
son.  When,  for  instance,  Joshua,  conducting  the  Israelites  to 
Canaan,  is  described  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour  conducting  his 
disciples  to  heaven ;  or  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover  is 
described  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross; 
the  subjects  of  reference  have  nothing  similar  to  the  subjects  of 
an  ^allegory,  though  the  comparison  between  them  is  the  same., 
And  though  a  ^e,  in  reference  to  its  antitype,  is  called  a 
shadow^  while  the  latter  is  called  the  substance^  yet  the  use  of 
these  terms  does  not  imply  that  the  former  has  less  of  historical 
verity  than  the  latter.*  But  while  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  a  proper  type  and  a  proper  allegory,  there  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  a  close  affinity  between  typical  interpretation 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  historical  Jacts.  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  to  the  incidents  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament,  a  secondary  application  to  other  facts,  m  some  re- 
spects simib^r,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  instruction,  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  of  Christianity,  and  is  warranted 
to  some  extent  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 
Thus  Paul  allegorizes  the  history  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  b  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.t  But  this  species  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  historical  verity  of  the 
narrative.  It  by  no  means  converts  the  facts  into  emblems. 
The  allegorical,  figurative  or  secondary  interpretation  is  merely 
superinduced  on  the  historical.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  fall  of  man  has,  by  some,  be^  allegorized  for  the 
purpose  of  moral  instruction,  who  still  regarded  it  as  historical 
truth,  and  gave  it  a  literal  interpretation.  "  It  was  usual,"  says 
Holden,  "  in  the  early  periods  of  Christianity,  with  the  ministers 
of  religion,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the 

■  •  ■    ■ — ^—         •  ' —  - -  -  -    -    -  —      

•  Marsh's  Lectures  in  Div.,  Lee.  XVII.  p.  89. 

t  Chap.  4: 24.  "^  rivd  earlv  aXXijyoQovfieva^  *'  which  are  [thus'\ 
allegorized  [by  me''],  i.  e.,  accommodated  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  to  the  case  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  rhilo  often 
employs  the  verb  aXXTiyoQio)  in  the  same  sense.  He  allegorizes 
tliis  very  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  although  in  a  different 
manner  from  Paul.     Allegor.  II.  p.  135,  29. 

9* 
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hearers,  to  extract  spiritual  meanings  from  the  sacred  history. 
They  expounded  Scripture  facts  in  a  mystical  or  allegorical 
manner,  which,  by  awakening  attention,  facilitated  the  way  for 
a  moral  application  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Such  exposi- 
tions were  adopted  as  the  best,  means  of  warming  the  affections 
and  inflaminff  the  devotion  of  the  faithfol ;  and  they  may  now 
occasionally  be  employed  in  Christian  assemblies  with  effect; 
but  they  were  never  meant  to  vacate  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  reality  of  the  facts  was  unirapeached,  and  was, 
m  truth,  the  only  firm  foundation  upon  which  their  allegories 
were  raised,  and  without  which  they  would  have  been  no  better 
than  empty  fables,  and  baseless  creations  of  the  fancy."* 

We  may  then,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  remarked,  allegorize 
an  historical  narrative,  and  yet  not  convert  it  into  an  allegory. 
This  method  of  deducing  spiritual  instruction  from  particular 
passages  of  Scripture,  when  employed  with  sobriety  and  dis- 
cretion, may  be  productive  of  no  evil,  provided  there  is  no  (faim 
of  divine  authority  for  such  interpretation,  and  no  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  that  the  accommodated  sense 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  But  how  often  are  the  bounds 
of  propriety  transgressed  in  this  matter,  especially  by  preachers 
of  limited  information?  And  how  frequently  is  the  caution 
which  we  have  suggested  disregarded?  For  that  which  is 
purely  the  work  of  human  invention  there  is  claimed,  not  un- 
frequently,  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  the  mystical  or  alle- 
gorical meaning  takes  the  place  of  the  literal  and  only  proper 
meaning.  Thus  the  Bible  is  converted  into  a  mere  collection 
of  allegories. 

Typical  interpretation,  however,  stands  upon  different  ground, 
and,  when  properly  understood  and  explained,  produces  very 

*  Diss,  on  the  Fall,  p.  296.  "  Our  argument,"  says  Berri- 
man,  ^'  from  the  typical  interpretation  of  the  ancient  rites,  and 
the  allegorical  explication  of  ancient  history,  must  depend 
upon  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  literally  prescribed 
and  transacted ;  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  after  the  hidden 
meaning,  if  the  fad,  under  which  it  is  said  to  be  concealed, 
be  fictitious  and  without  foundation.  If  the  history  of  the 
creation  or  the  fall  of  man  be  themselves  supposed  to  be 
fictitious,  no  allegory  that  is  built  upon  them  can  have  any 
weight  or  importance."  Berriman's  Sermons  at  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  Vol.  TIL  p.  767. 
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different  effects.  The  relation  of  the  type  to  the  antitype  is 
not  a  matter  of  fancy  and  human  invention,  but  of  divine  an* 
thority  ;  and  the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  leaves  the 
truth  of  history  ununpaired.  Many  excellent  commentators^ 
we  are  aware,  have  understood  Paul  to  assert,  in  the  passage  in 
Galatians  already  referred  to,  that  the  historical  facts  to  which 
he  alludes  were  proper  types.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  still 
it  would  not  justify  us  in  attaching  to  any  portion  of  Scripture 
an  allegorico-typical  sense,  without  the  express  authority  of  an 
inspired  writer  for  so  doing»  But  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
we  think,  may  well  be  doubled.  Paul,  in  applying  the  history 
of  Sarah  and  Hagar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants,  cer-* 
tainly  does  not  call  it  a  type,  but  merely  affirms  that,  in  giving 
such  an  application,  he  had  allegorized  the  history.  And  if 
to  allegorize  a  portion  of  history  dofe  not  necessarily  convert 
it  into  an  allegory,  neither  does  it  necessarily  Qonvert  it  into  a 
type.^ 

Again:  Types  have  been  often  confounded  with  mere  sym" 
bols  or  embleins.  A  type  is  indeed  a  kind  of  symbol,  but  differs 
in  certain  respects  from  every  other  species.  The  term 
symbol  is  equally  applicable  to  that  which  represents  a  thing 
past,  present  or  future.  The  images  of  the  cherubim  over  the 
mercy-seat,  for  example,  were  symbols ;  the  water  in  baptism 
and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  are  symbols ;  but  none 
of  these  are  types.  A  type  has  reference  in  every  case  to  some- 
thing future,  and  hence  is  virtually  a  prediction  of  its  anti- 
type. But  there  is  nothing  predictive  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
or  in  the  baptismal  water.  They  are  merely  emblemsy  not 
types :  symbols  and  types,  therefore,  agree  in  their  gentis^  but 
differ  in  their  species.  An  ordinance,  however,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  commemorative  and  prefigurative ;  it  may  have  both  a 
retrospective  and  a  prospective  reference,  and  consequently  ex- 
hibit the  specific  character  of  an  emblem  and  also  of  a  type. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  passover.  It  was  partly  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  deliv- 
erance of  the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  servitude.  Thus  it  had  a 
retrospective  reference.  It  also  prefigured  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  the  Son  of  God.  Here  we  perceive  its  prospective  and 
typical  reference. 

Once  more:  The  mode  of  conveying  information  by  types 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  prophetic  instruction  deliv- 
ered by  significant  actions.    The  following  examples  will  show 
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what  are  intended  by  significant  actions.  When  Ahijah  was 
commissioned  to  predict  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be 
taken  from  Solomon,  he  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment  and 
met  Jeroboam  in  the  way.  Taking  hold  of  the  new  garment 
he  rent  it  into  twelve  pieces.  Ten  of  these  he  gave  to  Jero- 
boam, to  signify  by  action,  as  well  as  by  word,  that  the  king- 
dom would  be  rent  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  that  ten 
tribes  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  head.  1  Kings  11 :  30. 
Again :  when  Elisha  the  prophet  became  sick  with  the  disease 
which  terminated  his  life.  King  Joash  made  him  a  visit  and 
wept  over  him.  The  prophet  by  divine  direction  informed 
him,  by  means  of  a  symbolical  action,  of  events  which  were 
about  to  take  place.  He  commanded  the  king  to  take  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  put  his  hands  upon  them,  to  indicate  his  war 
with  Syria.  Then  the  prc^het  placed  his  own  hands  upon  the 
king's  hands  to  intimate  that  victory  cometh  from  God  alone. 
He  next  directed  the  king  to  open  tne  windows  facing  thAoun-^ 
try  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
the  Syrians,  and  to  shoot.  The  king  having  done  as  &ected, 
the  prophet  said  to  him :  "  The  arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance 
and  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria ;  for  thou  shalt  $mite 
the  Syrians  in  Aphek  till  thou  hast  consumed  them.  And  he 
said.  Take  the  arrows ;  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto 
the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the  ground;  and  he  smote  thrice 
and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  -and 
said,  Thou  shouldst  have  smitten  five  or  six  times ;  then  hadst 
thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst  consumed  it ;  whereas  now 
thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice."  2  Kings,  13:  14 — 19. 
We  have  another  example  of  the  same  nature  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah,  when,  by  breaking  a  potter's  vessel  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  he  intimated  to  the  Jews  the  destruction  of  their  chief 
city.  Jer.  19 :  10 — 13.  By  making  bonds  and  yokes,  and 
putting  them  first  upon  his  own  neck,  and  then  sending  them 
to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  Tyre,  he  declared 
their  subjugation  to  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Jer.  27 : 
2 — 8.  In  the  New  Testament  the  same  method  of  conveying 
prophetical  intimations  occurs.  Agabus  took  Paul's  girdle, 
and,  binding  his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  said :  Thus  saith 
the  Holy  Gnost ;  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles.    Acts  21 :  11. 

These  and  similar  acts  of  the  prophets  have  been  called  typ^ 
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icaly  and  unquestionably  they  have  a  striking  resemblance  to 
such  as  are  typical.  In  common  with  types,  they  are  actions 
as  distinguished  from  words ;  they  are  symbdical  and  prophetical 
actions.  Hence  we  commonly  find  them  classed  under  the 
head  of  prophetical  types.  But  notwithstanding  these  points  of 
resemblance,  the  two  are  not  identical.  The  significant  acts  in 
question,  were  avowedly  performed  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
with  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to  some  event  or  events  near 
at  hand.  In  every  case  they  were  insulated  acts,  and  not  inter- 
wpven  into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  prophets'  lives. 
Indeed  they  had  no  relation  to  the  prophet  himiself ;  he  per- 
formed them  in  an  assumed  character  and  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  future  events.  But  typical  actions^  properly  so  called, 
arise  directly  out  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  typical  person 
is  engaged.  They  often  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  his^  life.  The  character  in  which  he  performs  them  is  his 
own  proper  character,  and  not  an  assumed  one.  The  acts  them- 
selves are  performed  without  any  consciousness  of  their  prospec- 
tive and  prophetical  reference,  and  the  persons  or  events  which 
they  prefigure  are  remote. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  type  is  wholly  distinct 
jfrom  a  metaphor.  Many  things,  to  which  our  Saviour  is  com- 
pared, are  in  no  sense  instituted  with  a  particular  and  designed 
reference  to  him.  He  is  called  a  door,  a  vine,  a  foundation^  a 
cornerstone;  but  what  reasonable  man  would  hence  infer  that 
doors,  vines,  foundations,  and  corner-stones  are  types  of  the 
Messiah  ?  But  when  our  Lord  is  called  the  Larnb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  the  assertion  is  much 
more  than  the  application  of  a  metaphor.  It  intimates  a  de- 
aigned  connexion  between  the  lamb  slain  in  sacrifice  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  ^eat  expiation  to  be  made  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  So  when  Christ  is  called  our  Passover 
which  is  sacrificed  for  us,  the  assertion  is  not  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  but  it  implies  that  the  passover,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
bore  a  desired  resemblance  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  three 
things  must  conspire  to  make  one  person,  institution  or  action, 
the  type  of  another.  There  must  be  a  resemblance  ;  the  re- 
semblance must  have  been  designed  by  God,  and  it  must  have  a 
reference  to  something  future. 

1.  Resemblance.  This  requisite  is  too  obvious  to  need 
illustration.     Indeed^  writers  on  this  subject  have  genersjly 
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made  this  too  exclusively  the  object  of  attention.  Accordingly 
when  a  resemblance,  real  or  imaginary,  has  been  discovered 
between  two  persons  or  events,  this  has  been  deemed  quite  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  preordained  connexion  between  them.  In 
this  way  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  persons  as  Job,  Bazaleel, 
Aholiab,  Phineas,  fioaz,  Absalom,  Eliakim,  Daniel,  Zerubbabel, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  unmarried  brothers  of  him  who  left 
his  widow  childless,  and  the  hanged  malefactors  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  types. 

When  it  is  said  that  similarity,  in  certain  respects,  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype,  is  requisite  to  place  them  in  the  re- 
lation of  corrolates,  one  to  the  other,  this  does  not  preclude  the 
idea  of  dissimilarity  in  other  respects.  And  when  the  points 
of  dissimilitude  are  brought  under  our  notice,  in  the  way  of 
contrast,  the  type  is  called  antithetic.  We  have  an  example  in 
Rom.  5:  14. 

2.  The  second  requisite  in  a  type  is,  that  it  he  prepared  and 
designed  by  God  to  prefigure  its  antitype.  Similarity  between 
two  persons  or  things,  no  matter  how  numerous  m&y  be  the 
particidars  to  which  it  extends,  is  insufficient  by  itself  to  make 
them  type  and  antitype.  A  resemblance  in  certain  circum- 
stances of  the  history  of  two  individuals,  living  at  different 
periods,  may  exist  without  the  remotest  connexion  between 
them.  One  person,  for  instance,  may  successfpUy  imitate  the 
actions  of  another.  One  may  casually  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances like  those  of  another,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  may- 
be very  similar.  Mankind  are  pretty  much  alike  in  all  ages. 
Nations  and  empires  rise,  flourish  and  decay,  very  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  And  what  is  true  of  nations,  applies  to  indivi- 
duals. Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  history  of  a  re- 
markable similarity  between  individuals.  Yet,  however  close 
and  striking  the  agreement  may  have  been,  it  is  very  different 
from  that  of  type  and  antitype.  The  connexion  in  the  latter 
case  must  have  been  ori^nally  preconcerted  and  preordained 
by  God  himself..  And  it  is  this  original  design  and  preordina- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  type. 
Where  this  does  not  exist,  the  relation  between  any  two  per- 
sons or  things,  however  similar,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  and 
antitype.* 


*  Vid.  Marsh's  Lectures,  pt.  2,  lee.  6.     Chevallier's  Hulsean 
Lectures,  p.  6.     "  To  secure  its  purpose,"  says  Dr.  Dick,  "  the 
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3.  The  last  requisite  in  a  type  is,  that  it  have  respect  to  some" 
thing  future.  This  feature,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  the 
specific  difference  between  a  type  and  a  mere  symbol  or  emblem* 
Those  institutions  of  Moses  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
types,  are  called  by  the  apostle  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
conie  ;  while  the  antitype  is  the  substance.  Col.  2:  17.  Heb* 
10:  1.  The  daily  and  annual  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations  adumbrated  the  great  sacrifice,  which,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be  offered  effectually,  and  once  for 
all.  The  ulterior  and  prophetic  reference  was  not,  indeed,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  a  religious  rite  was  anciently  appointed. 
It  might,  and  generally  did,  subserve  other  purposes,  subordi- 
nate perhaps  to  this,  but  nevertheless  in  themselves  highly  im-* 
portant  and  beneficial.  Nay,  further,  the  subordinate  purpose 
may  have  been  the  only  one  which  at  the  time  was  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood  bv  the  persons  who  observed  the  rite. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  in  point  of  fact 
performed  the  two  offices  of  symbol  and  type.  So  far  as  they 
signified  to  the  Hebrews  any  religious  duties  or  moral  virtues 
which  they  were  to  practise,  they  were  symbols;  and  so  far  as 
ihey  were  divinely  appoint^  to  represent  things  future,  they 
were  types. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  a  type,  as  here  defined  and 
explained,  that  it  is  a  species  of  prophecy.  It  differs  from  a 
directy  verbal  prophecy  only  in  this ;  in  one  case,  the  future  per- 
son or  event  is  prefigured,  in  the  other,  predicted.  In  both  there 
is  the  same  display  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  of  his 
moral  government  over  the  world.  This  species  of  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  like  what  is  called  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  of  Christianity,  addresses  itself  rather  to 
beUevers  than  to  skeptics.  From  its  pecuUar  character,  it  is 
less  hkely  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  unbeliever 
than  direct  verbal  prophecy.  It  assumes — as  a  fact  previously 
established — ^the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  which  the  (fb- 
jector  might  first  require  to  be  satisfactorily  proved.     But  to  one 

« 

type  must  be  instituted  by  God,  who  alone  can  establish  the 
relation  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  that,  between  two 
distinct  persons  or  events,  there  should  be  an  accidental  re- 
semblance. The  essence  of  a  type  consists  not  in  its  similarity 
to  another  object,  but  in  its  being  divinely  appointed  to  be  a 
representative  of  it."    Theol.  Vol.  I.  p.  li4f. 
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>?<rho  has  become  convinced  of  this  truth,  and  consequently 
of  the  reality  of  the  doctrines  they  inculcate,  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  of  great  value.  To  such  a  one,  the  judicious,  discreet 
study  of  the  historical  types  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  fail  to 
prove  both  interesting  and  edifying. 

The  important  inquiry  now  presents  itself:  How  are  we  to 
determine,  whether  the  acknowledged  resemblance  between  two 
persons  or  events  is  designed  by  God  ?    The  preordained  con- 
nexion between  a  type  and  its  antitype  must  be  shown  by  ad- 
equate testimony.     It  will  not  answer,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
to  be  guided  by  fancy  or  mere  conjecture.      Our  conclusions 
must  be  based  upon  satisfactory  evidence.     What  evidence,  then, 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  designed  connexion 
between  any  two  things  ?     The  following  principle  furnishes, 
we  apprehend,  a  proper  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 
JVb  person^  event  or  institution  should  he  regarded  as  typicaly  but 
what  may  be  proved  to  be  siich  from  the  Scriptures.     The  cor- 
rectness of  this  principle  is,  we  think,  established  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.     The  typical  character  of  a  person  or  thing 
depends  on  the  fact  of  a  preordained  connexion  between  that 
and  some  other  person  or  thing.     The  former  must  have  been 
originally  designed  by  the  Deity  to  prefigure  the  latter.     But 
no  one,  surely,  is  competent  to  make  known  to  us  the  divine  in- 
tention except  God  himself,  or  some  person  authorized  by  him. 
The  testimony  of  an  inspired  writer,  therefore,  is  requisite  ;  for 
no  other  person  is  authorized  to  express  the  divine  intention. 
Again ;  as  types  partake  of  the  nature  of  prediction,  they  can 
have  no  recorded  existence,  except  in  the  inspired  volume ;  and 
it  is  solely  on  the  testimony  of  that  volume,  that  we  can  be 
apprized  of  their  existence.     Consequently,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  types  just  so  far  as  we  are  warranted 
in  doing  so,  by  the  express  declaration  or  clear  intimation  of 
th,e  Scriptures.     And  we  are  not  justified  in  advancing  a  single 
step  beyond  the  information  and  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  the  mind  of  God.     This  is  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  at  length  from  several  distinguished  divines,  whose  views 
coincide  with  those  just  expressed. 

Bishop  Marsh :  "  The  only  possible  source  of  information  on 
this  subject  is  Scripture  itself.  The  only  possible  means  of 
knowing  that  two  distant,  though  similar,  historical  facts  were 
so  connected  in  the  general  scheme  of  divine  Providence  that 
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the  one  was  designed  to  prefigure  the  other,  is  the  authority  of 
that  work  in  which  the  scheme  of  divine  Providence  is  un- 
folded. Destitute  ofthat  authority,  we  may  confound  a  resem- 
blance, subsequently  observed,  with  a  resemblance  preordained. 
We  may  mistake  a<x>mparison,  founded  on  a  mere  accidental 
parity  of  circumstances,  for  a  comparison  founded  on  a  neces^ 
sary  and  inherent  connection.  There  is  no  other  rule,  therefore, 
by  which  we  can  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  type,  than 
that  of  Scripture  itself.  There  are  no  otner  possible  meansy 
by  which  we  can  knowy  that  a  previous  design  and  a  pre- 
ordained connection  existed.  Whatever  persons  or  things, 
therefore,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  expressly  de- 
clared by  Christ  or  by  his  apostles  to  have  been  designed  as 
prefigurations  of  persons  or  things,  so  recorded  in  the  jormerf 
are  types  of  the  persons  or  things  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared in  the  latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or  thing 
was  designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing,  where  no 
such  prenguration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority^  we 
make  an  assertion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have  the 
slightest  foundation."* 

nishop  Van  Mildert :  "  It  is  essential  to  a  type,  in  the  scrip- 
tural acceptation  of  the  term,  that  there  should  be  competent 
evidence  of  the  divine  intention  in  the  correspondence  between 
it  and  the  antitype, — a  matter  not  to  be  left  to  the  ima^ation 
of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  resting  on  some  solid  proof 
firom  Scripture  itself."t 

Emesti:  '^  Those  who  look  to  the  counsel  or  intention,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  act  irrationally,  and  open  che 
road  to  the  unlimited  introduction  of  types.  The  intention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  made  known  to  us  only  by  his  own 
showing-! 

Pron  Stuart :  "  If  it  be  asked  how  far  we  are  to  consider 
the  Old  Testament  as  typical,  I  should  answer,  without  any  hes- 
itation, just  so  much  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical  as  the 
New  Tesitament  affirms  to  be  so,  and  no  more.  The  fact,  that 
any  thing  or  event  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was 
designed  to  prefigure  something  under  the  New,  can  be  known 
to  us  only  by  revelation,  and,  of  course,  all  that  is  not  designated 
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*  Lectures,  pt.  2.  Lee.  6. 

t  Van  Mildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  239. 

i  Terrott's  Emesti,  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 
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"by  divine  authority  as  typical,  can  never  be  made  so,  by  any 
authority  less  than  that  which  guided  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament."* 

Prof.  Stowe :  ^  In  regard  to  types  atid  allegories,  we  know 
of  none,  excepting  those  which  are  explained  as  such  in  the 
Bible  itself.  AH  the  rest  are  merely  conjectural,  and  though 
often  ingenious,  are  worse  than  idle,  leading  the  mind  aWay 
from  the  truth,  perverting  it  by  false  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  making  it  the  mere  sport  of  every  idle  fancy .''f 

T.  H.  Home :  "  Unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
vmters  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude,  with  certainty, 
that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
which  we  may  perceive  between  them."{ 

Chevallier:  "The  connection  of  typical  events  with  those 
which  they  foreshow,  can  be  determined  by  authority  only.  For 
unless  the  Scripture  has  declared  that  the  connection  exists,  we 
can  never  ascertain  that  any  resemblance,  however  accurate,  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  fanciful  adaptation,'  and  we  may  go  on 
to  multiply  imaginary  instances  without  end."  Again :  "  The 
error  of  those  wno  suffer  their  imagination  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  types  where  they  are  hot,  should  warn  us  that  no  action 
must  be  selected  as  typical  of  anoth«-,  unless  it  be  distinctly- 
declared  or  plainly  intimated  in  some  part  of  Scripture  to  pos- 
sess that  character."^ 

Christian  Observer  (London) :  "  The  truth  of  the  whole 
mattei*  (viz.  of  types)  unquestionaljy  hes  in  a  short  compass. 
The  interpretations  of  this  nature,  which  are  adopted  by  Scrip- 
ture itself,  are  infallible ;  but  when  they  stand  alone  upon  the 
authority  of  human  invention  and  imagination,  or,  what  is 
sometimes  absurdly  introduced  as  the  analogy  of  faith,  they  are 
simply  fallible,  and  often  very  simple  indeed.  No  man  of  com- 
mon sense  will  pretend,  on  such  points,  to  any  superior  inspira- 
tion or  judicial  authority  over  another.  Here  the  right  of  private 
judgment  must  take  its  most  legitimate  stand.  The  Scriptures, 
no  doubt,  are  suited  to  every  turn  of  mind  and  taste.  The  very 
large  place  which  the  imagination  occupies  in  the.  mind  of  man 
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*  Stuart's  Ernesti,  p.  13. 

- '  Stowe's  Introd.  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  p.  35. 

X  Introd.  Vol.  II.  p.  530. 

§  Chevallier's  Hulsean  Lectures,  pp.  3^,  54^. 
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cannot  have  been  unknown  to  him  who  framed  the  Scriptures 
far  man.  Hence  we  may  justly  admire  that  ineffable  wisdom 
which  has  given  forth  enough  for  the  dullest  and  most  sterile 
understanding  of  the  wayfaring  man,  to  guide  him;  and  has 
superadded  an  abundance  of  most  instructiye  and  impressive 
analogies  jR>r  every  higher  grade  of  intellect  or  imagination, 
not  even  refusing  food  to  the  most  soaring  and  aerial  of  all 
minds,  by  the  construction  of  narratives,  occurrences  and  doc- 
trines, which,  with  almost  a  miraculous  closeness  of  apptication, 
may  be  made  to  fit  into  one  another,  and  into  the  analogy  of 
faith.  It  is,  however,  we  repeat  it,  where  these  applications 
are  warranted,  and  made  to  our  hands,  by  the  words  of  inspira* 
tion  itself,  that  we  deem  them  either  positively  certain  or 
absolutely  wi^ie  and  safe."* 

Types  have  been  divided  by  different  writers  into  various 
classes,  as  natural,  moral,  historical,  Ic^al,  prophetical,  etc 
But  for  several  of  these  distinctions  there  is  no  toundation  what* 
ever.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  are  properly  any 
types  which  have  been  called  natural^ — such  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  creation,  the  earth,  etc.  Those  rites  which  have 
been  called  moral  types,  are  either  mere  emblems,  or  they  prop* 
erly  belong  to  the  class  of  historical  types.  What  have  been 
denominated  prophetical  types,  are  merely  symbohcal  actions. 
All  types  are  prophetical ;  and  the  utility  of  arranging  them 
under  ihe  heads  of  legal,  lustorical,  etc.,  seems  very  questional 
ble.  Chevallier,  however,  has  proposed  a  classification  of  a 
different  description,  which,  so  far  as  the  prophetical  character 
of  types  is  concerned,  may  not  be  without  its  advantages.  His 
division  is  into  three  classes,  as  follows :  1.  ^^  Those  which  are 
supported  by  accomplished  prophecy,  delivered  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  the  antitype;  e.  g.,  Moses,  Deut  18:  15; 
Joshua  the  High  Priest,  Zech.  3:8.  2.  ^^  Those  supported  by 
accomplished  prophecy,  delivered  in  the  person  of  the  antitype ; 
e.  g.,  the  brazen  serpent.  Num.  21 :  5,  9  (comp.  John  3 :  14) ; 
the  manna  which  the  Israelites  ate  in  the  desert,  John  6 :  32, 
49 ;  the  paschal  sacrifice,  Cor.  5 :  7,  8  (comp.  Luke  22 :  14 — 
16) ;  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  fish,  John 
11 :  32,  Matt.  12 :  40.  3.  "  Those  which  in  Scripture  are  ex- 
pressly declared,  oi^  clearly  assumed  to  be  typical,  after  the  pre- 
figured events  had  taken  place ;"  e.  g.,  the  numerous  types 
"         I  pii  ■  111 1 1  I  I    II.    I       I I,. .      I  ii.i ,     .1  1 1 1      ■ 
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contained  in  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  sacrifices;  also,  Adam, 
Melchisedec,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah 
as  a  type  of  John  the  Baptist,  etc. 

It  only  remains  that  we  suggest  one  or  two  rules  for  our 
guidance  in  the  interpretation  of  types. 

1.  The  anai<^  between  the  type  and  arUitype  should  rujit  be 
pressed-  beyond  the  points  to  which  revelation  has  extended  it. 
The  principle  on  which  this  rule  is  founded  is  this :  the  rela- 
tion between  the  type  and  antitype  is,  and  must  be,  a  general 
relation.  Consequently,  it  was  never  deagned  to  be  extended 
to  every  particular  circumstance.  In  every  case,  especially  of 
typical  persons,  there  are  many  things  in  tibte  type  which  have 
and  can  have  no  place  in  the  antitype.  This  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  prd^gured  by  men  subject  to 
human  passions  and  corrupted  by  sin.  To  regard  the  sinful 
acts  of  typical  persons  as  prefigurative  of  Christ,  seems  to  us 
little  short  of  blasphemy.  Some  things,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  peculiar  to  the  antitype,  and  can  have  no  corresponding 
circumstance  or  counterpart  in  the  type.  It  is  only  in  certain 
respects  that  human  persons  or  things  can  shadow  forth,  and 
that  very  imperfectly,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  individual  adumbrated  Christ,  not  in  their  private^ 
but  in  their  official  character.  Thus,  Moses  typified  Christ  as  a 
prophet,  law^ver,  leader  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  head  of 
the  ancient  dispensation.  There  may  have  been  points  of  re* 
semblance  between  the  two  in  traits  of  private  character.  But 
as  the  New  Testament  writers  have  not  noticed  these,  when 
speaking  of  the  two  in  the  way  of  comparison,  we  may  presume 
that  this  resemblance  was  merely  accidental ;  at  any  rate,  we 
cannot  positively  affirm,  without  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that 
the  private  character  and  acts  of  the  one  were  designed  to  pre* 
figure  the  character  and  acts  of  the  other.  The  Levitical  priest-* 
hood  and  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy  prefigured 
Christ  our  great  High  Priest,  and  the  sacrifice  of  himself  which 
be  oflfered  for  sin  on  Calvary.  Yet,  there  were  many  things 
in  that  priesthood  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  antitype.  The 
High  Priest  was  to  offer  sacrifices  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  5: 3); — > 
a  circumstance  not  applicable  to  Christ  (Heb.  7:  27).  The 
Aaronic  priesthood,  morefover,  was  avtMptkig^  weak  and  unpro- 
fitable,— attributes  which  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  Re*« 
deemer.  Some  persons  are  declared  to  be  types  only  in  respect 
to  ^  single  circumst?mce  of  thw  liyes.    Thus  Isaac  was  a  type 
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of  Christ  only  as  regards  his  intended  sacrifice  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah.  Jonah  was  a  type  of  Christ  only  in  reference  to  his 
remaining  three  days  unharmed  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Now, 
as  we  are  not  justified  in  pronouncing,  without  scriptural  au- 
thority, one  person  or  thing  to  be  typical  of  another,  simply  on 
the  ground  of  resemblance  Tbetween  them ;  so,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  are  not  warranted  in  extending  the  comparison  to 
every  particular  in  the  private  history  of  a  really  typical  person, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  we  can  discover  a  resemblance.  We 
cannot  be  sure,  without  adequate  authority  for  it,  that  the  cor- 
respondence in  every  particular  was  preordained  and  not  casual. 
Yet,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  extension  of  the  com- 
parison in  such  cases  to  every  minute  particular.  There  is  ixo 
way  of  avoiding  this  error  but  by  strictly  confining  our  exposi-* 
tions  of  types  to  those  express  points  m  which  the  Scripture 
itself  authorizes  us  to  consider  them  as  typical,  or  which  imme* 
diately  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  relation  or  charac- 
ter, which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  constituting  the  analogy 
between  the  type  and  its  antitype.* 

2.  JVb  doctrine  should  be  taught  as  necessary  to  salvation 
which  is  founded  solely  on  typical  analogy.  The  great  and 
fundamental  truths,  of  the  word  of  God,  are  taught  in  plain 
and  unequivocal  language,  and  not  left  to  be  deduced 
firom  obscure  and  fi^rative  passages.  The  typical  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  counsels  will  be  found  in  perfect 
harmony  with  these  truths.  The  former^  therefore,  may  be 
profitably  adduced  in  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  latter 
Our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  for  instance,  may 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  contemplating  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  only  revealed  to  the  fathers  of  our  race  by  the  clear  intima* 
tions  of  verbalprophecy,  but  prefigured  in  the  numerous  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  firom  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  God  would  conceal,  imder  the 
veil  of  types  and  shadows,  truths  which  are  essential  to  our 
salvation,  and  nowhere  disclosed  in  plain  and  hteral  terms.  No 
person  consequently  can  be  bound  to  receive,  as  a  necessary 
*  article  of  faith,  any  doctrine  which  has  no  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port, except  what  is  drawn  firom  the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations. 

*  See  Coneybeare's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  305.     Knapp's 
Theol.  Vol.  II.  p.  163. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Toleration  of  Opinion. 

By  D.  Foscfick,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Were  one  to  reason  a  priori,  toleration  of  opinion  mi^ht  seem 
too  obvious  a  dictate  of  expediency — ^to  say  nothing  of  justice — 
not  to  be  early  adopted  and  sedulously  maintained.  However 
overt  acts  of  opposition  to  the  will  of  governments  or  of  individ- 
uals might  be  treated,  we  should  hardly  surmise  that  a  mere 
difference  of  sentiment  could  be  allowed  to  occasion  animosdty 
and  cruelty — much  less  the  infliction  of  death  itself.  But  wimt 
a  picture  of  intolerance  is  the  pa^e  of  history  !  In  those  ivno 
have  not  successfully  cultivated  the  meekness  which  Christ  en- 
joins— ^by  no  means  the  easiest  lesson  of  bis  gospel — a  mere 
difference  of  views  on  points  of  subordinate  importance,  is  apt, 
even  now,  to  awaken  a  harshness  of  feeling,  which,  fanned  by 
the  injQuences  of  other  times,  would  have  kindled  the  fiercest 
flames  of  persecution.  It  is  true  the  expression  of  sentiments 
differing  from  those  which  are  dominant,  may  be  considered  in 
some  sense,  an  overt  act  of  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be. 
But  most  cases  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  have  arisen 
from  the  possession,  rather  than  the  expression  of  obnoxious 
views — from  contumacy  and  presumption  of  daring  to  rebel 
against  prescribed  forms  of  thought. 

Of  the  religious  history  of  most  pagan  nations  we  know  but 
little — far  less,  even,  than  of  their  civil  history.  From  what 
we  do  know,  however,  it  is  evident  that  all  have  been  more  or 
less  harassed  by  religious  despotism  at  home,  while  they  have 
done  what  they  could,  even  by  brute  force,  to  extend  the  wor- 
ship of  their  gods  and  the  use  of  their  sacred  rites.  Of  ancient 
nations,  the  Romans  were  probably  the  most  tolerant  in  matters* 
of  religion.  But  they  never  proceeded  further  than  to  allow 
the  worship  of  new  gods,  requiring  at  the  same  time  reverential 
homage  to  the  old.  The  Egyptian  might  do  homage  to  his 
Serapis  and  Isis,  if  he  would  pay  the  deference  which  was  con- 
sidered as  due  to  their  gods  and  goddesses.  The  Christian, 
even,  might  have  worshipped  Jehovah,  if  he  would  have  offered 
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public  sacrifices  to  Jupiter.  This,  of  course,  he  could  not  da ; 
and,  consequently,  his  religion  brought  upon  him  the  most  cruel 
persecutions.  The  religicm  of  Mohammed  was  in  its  outset,  and 
IS  now,  sustained  mainfy  by  intolerant  fanaticism.  The  sword 
early  carried  the  Koran  over  almost  half  the  globe ;  and  perse- 
cuting bigotry  is  now  ready  to  stifle  every  inquiry  which  would 
revesd  the  folly  of  Islamism.  A  multitude  of  minor  religious 
sects  have  arisen  among  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  Their 
feuds  are  equalled  in  rancor  only  by  those  which  have  existed 
among  Chnstiana  It  is  matter  of  grief,  but  it  is  most  probably 
true,  that  what  has  been  called  the  odium  theologicum  has  never 
risen  to  such  a  degree  of  acrimony — ^never  flamed  forth  with 
such  vehemence  as  it  has  among  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
foUowers  of  Jesus.  Strange,  that  a  religion  whose  sum  and  es- 
sence is  lovBy  love  even  to  our  enemies,  should  have  served  as  a 
pretence  for  the  direst  hate  ! 

As  early  as  the  year  A.D.  259,  Chrisfiamly  was  declared,  by 
the  Emperor  Galhenus,  a  lawful  rehgion.  Still  it  was  subject 
to  more  or  less  molestation  under  various  pretexts.  ConstaiH 
tine,  by  pubhcly  professing  adherence  to  Christianity,  first  gave 
it  civil  ascendency  over  every  other  religion.  He  issued  a  de- 
cree of  general  meraticn^^  which  is  of  so  liberal  a  nature  as  to 
give  offence  to  bigoted  Romanists,  who  have  complained  of  it 
as  placing  Jews,  Sunaritans  and  heretics  on  the  same  footing 
with  true  Catholics.  It  was  not  long  before  Constantine  was 
induced  to  modify  his  pohcy,  so  as  better  to  suit  the  narrow 
spirit  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors.  From  this  period  the 
principle  of  toleration  seems  to  have  grown  gradually  weaker, 
and  to  have  finally  disappeared,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation. 

The  despotic  pretensions  of  the  Popes,  which  obtained  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  throughout  the  western  church  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century,  tended  to  crush  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment The  Romish  hierarchy,  gaining  by  degrees  the  complete 
control  of  the  civil  power  in  most  Christian  states,  finally  in-* 
sisted  on  the  infliction  of  death  for  every  sentiment  which  it 
chose  to  brand  as  heresy.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  it  had  con- 
tented itself  with  enjoimng  penance,  or  at  most  with  decreeing 
excommunication ;  but  its  boldness  augmenting  with  its  power, 
it  pronounced,  at  length,  against  every  deviation  from  the  pre- 

*  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  Lib.  X.  cap.  5. 
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scribed  faith,  the  penalty  of  ixnprisomnent,  and,  in  case  of  final 
contumacy,  the  forfeiture  of  life.  The  horrors  of  the  Inquisition) 
are  famiUar  to  all*  The  characteristic  taciturnity  of  the  Span- 
iards is  attributed  by  Voltaire,  to  the  influence  of  this  diabolical 
institution.  Even  the  researches  of  the  natural  philosopher  were' 
restrained  by  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 

As  late  as  the  17th  century,  Galileo,  who,  in  a  work  on  the 
sun's  spots,  had  advocated  the  Copernican  system,  was  denomiC"* 
ed  as  a  heretic.  He  appeased  his  adversaries  for  a  season  by 
promising  not  to  advocate  a  system  which  was  generally  re* 
garded  as  derogatory  to  the  Bible..  Fifteen  ©r  twenty  years 
afterwards,  however,  in  1632,  he  published  his  celebrated  "  Di* 
alogue,"  in  which  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican  systems  were  ably  discussed — a  manifest  prefer* 
ence  being  given  to  the  latter.  Though  express  permission  to 
print  the  work  had  been  obtained  at  Rome,  its  pubhcation  drew 
upon  the  author  the  severest  persecution.  A  congr^ation  of 
his  enemies  having  examined  the  treatise,  declared  it  pernicious,, 
and  summoned  him  before  the  Inquisition.  After  some  months 
of  imprisonment,  he  was  forced  to  disavow  positions  which  he 
knew  wei'e  eternal  truths.  "  Are  these,  then,  my  judges  P^  he 
once  indignantly  exclaimed,  when  withdrawing  from  the  exam* 
ination  of  men  whose  ignorance  disgusted^  him.  He  was  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  K>r  life.  Milton  visited:  him  during  his 
confinement  The  philosopher  was  then  poor,  old  and  blind. 
About  the  same  period  Descartes  suffered  much  persecution  in 
Holland  on  accoimt  of  his  opinions.  He  opposed  the  prevalent 
Aristotehan  metaphysics  with  great  boldness,  and  advocated . 
the  Copernican  system.  Voetius,  a  bigot  of  great  influence  at 
Ut  echt,  accused  him  of  atheism,  and  even  menaced  him  with 
deatL 

In  these  and  many  other  recorded  cases  of  persecution  for 
opinion,  it  i^  clear  that  the  true  ground  of  hostihty  was  not  so 
much  a  sincere  apprehension  of  mischief  from  the  novel  senti- 
ments avowed,  as  displeasure  at  the  independence  which  dared 
to  break  away  from  prescribed  forms  of  thought.  It  was  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  views  of  Galileo  and  Descartes  which 
rendered  them  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

France  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  And 
hence,  we  read  of  few  instances  of  religious  persecution  in  her 
history.  But  there  is  one  which  stands  alone  in  point  of  horror, 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  human  nature ; — ^I  mean  the  slaughter  of 
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the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1572.  On  this 
and  thirty  dajs  ensuing,  it  is  supposed  that  thirty  thousand  vic- 
tims were  ofifered  up  at  the  shrine  of  bigotry. 

Protestantism  finally  gained  the  ascendency  in  many  Chris- 
tian countries.  But  even  here,  it  is  in  vain  and  worse  than  in 
vadn  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  workings  of  perverse  human  na- 
ture. The  impartial  historian  must  record,  that  no  sooner  was 
Protestantism  triumphant,  than  it  turned  against  the  disaffected 
the  very  weapons  firom  which  it  had  itself  suffered  so  severely. 
No  wonder  that  some,  seeing  the  supposed  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  two  systems  of  religion  to  be  equally  horrible,  were  at  a 
loss  to  decide  which  deserved  the  preference.  English  history 
affords  ample  justification  of  what  I  have  just  said.  Fox's  '^  Acts 
and  Monuments,"  in  three  folio  volumes,  contain  the  martyr- 
ology  of  the  Protestants  under  Catholic  domination ;  and,  by 
.  way  of  counterpart,  Dodd's  "  Church  History  of  England,"  also 
in  three  fohos,  presents  the  martyrology  of  Uie  Catholics. 

Singular  it  is,  to  notice  how  surely  and  closely  rehgious  per- 
secution has  followed  reUgious' power  in  its  vanous  mutations. 
The  sufferer  no  sooner  becomes  the  master,  than  he  forgets  the 
liberal  principles  he  maintained  in  his  humiliation ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  firom  a  natural,  though  wicked,  desire  of  revenge,  and 
partly  from  mistaken  ardor  in  the  cause  of  supposed  truth,  as^ 
sumes  the  very  character  he  abhorred  and  deprecated.  Calamy 
has  recorded,  in  four  sad  volumes,  the  sunerings  of  the  two 
thousand  non-conformist  ministers  under  the  a4:t  of  mdformityy 
which  was  issued  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1662.  Much  as^ 
the  French  Bartholomew's  day  of  1572  exceeded  in  horror  the 
English  one  of  1662,  the  Presbyterians  did  not  fail  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  them.  The  non-conformist  divines  were  in- 
deed driven  to  difficult  straits.  Several  were  forced  to  become 
tradesmen.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Samuel  Chandler, 
the  author  of  numerous  literary  productions,  who  kept  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  London.  Opposed  to  Calamy's  account  stands 
Walker's  "  attempt  towards  recovering  an  account  of  the  cleigy 
of  the  church  of  England  who  were  sequtetered,  harassed,  etc., 
in  the  late  times,'^  i.  e.  during  the  government  of  Cromwell. 

Of  late,  toleration  of  religious  opinion  has  made  great 
progress  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any  man  has 
been  put  to  death  for  his  theological  sentiments,  in  a  country 
claiming  to  be  called  Christian.  We  seldom  hear  of  imprison- 
meut  or  oonfiscation  of  estate  for  modes  of  Christian  faith* 
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But  the  world — ^the  Christian  world  even — has  but  just  b^un  to 
see  its  way  forward  out  of  the  mist  of  intolerant  prejudice.  In 
all  the  states  of  Christendom,  excepting  our  own,  if  indeed  our 
own  may  fairly  be  considered  an  exception,  civil  penalties  or 
disabilities  of  ^eater  or  less  severity  are  yet  attached  to  certain 
forms  of  religious  opinion. 

Long  after  the  Reformation,  the  principles  of  religious  tole^ 
ration,  as  now  understood,  were  almost  unknown,  and  certainly 
not  put  in  practice  by  any  community.  The  first  English  di- 
vines of  much  note,  who  advocated  this  cause,  were  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Bishop  Hall ;  both  of  whom  wrote  upon  the  subject. 
About  forty  years  later,  in  1689,  Locke  published  his  first  let- 
ter on  toleration.  The  second  appeared  in  1690,  the  third  in 
1692.  They  were  all  written  in  Latin  and  published  in  Hol- 
land from  motives  of  prudence.  For  the  same  reason,  Bayle's 
Commentaire*Philosophique,  &c.,  which  is  substantially  a  trea- 
tise on  toleration,  purported  to  have  been  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  to  have  been  printed  at  Canterbury,  in  England. 
In  reality,  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1686.  Such  was 
the  caution  required  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in  the 
most  enlightened  Christian  countries. 

It  has  been  vdth  equal  tardiness  and  difficulty  that  tolera- 
tion of  political  opinion  has  made  its  way  in  the  world.  Civil 
despotism  has  naturally  striven  to  crush  freedom  of  sentiment 
and  discussion.  Quite  recently,  indeed,  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment has  cost^many  a  man  his  hberty,  his  estate,  and  even  his 
life,  in  countries  whicH  have  loudly  boasted  of  the  inviolability 
they  gave  to  human  rights. 

The  invention  of  printing  has  rendered  incalculable  service 
to  the  world,  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion. 
It  endued  the  spirit  of  reform  with  resources  which  despotism 
could  not  annihilate.  The  mass  of  mind  in  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  like  a  stagnant  pool.  The  press  communi- 
cated activity  to  the  inert  waters.  A  commotion  began  which 
has  ever  since  been  augmenting  and  which  will  not  cease  till 
all  artificial  and  unwarrantable  restraints  upon  human  liberty 
are  swept  away.  The  adherents  of  iyranny  perceived  that  the 
results  of  this  invention,  if  it  were  left  untrammelled,  would  be 
fatal  to  their  interests.  They  strove  to  control  it  therefore; 
and  for  this  purpose  established  a  censorship  of  books.  By  this 
/  device,  they  hoped  to  use  the  mighty  energy  of  the  press  in 
bowing  the  necks  of  men,  with  increased  s^rility,  to  the  yoke 
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of  pas^ve  obedience.  But  the  idea  was  vain.  The  press 
proved  a  hydra.  Its  inherent  resources  transcended  the  utmost 
power  of  destruction  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it« 
Crushed  in  one  spot,  it  exhibited  itself  with  new  terrors  in 
another. 

Catalogues  of  prohibited  books  were  early  compiled.  The 
Spanish  Inquisition  issued  one  in  1568,  at  the  command  of 
Philip  n«,  and  in  1559  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  published 
another.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  Pius  IV.  was  presented  with 
a  catalogue  of  books  which  the  members  denounced  as  unfit  for 
perusal,  and  a  bull  of  prohibition  was  accordingly  issued.  These 
catalogues  were  called  Indexes,  A  simple  Index  is  a  list  of 
books,  no  part  of  which  was  allowed  to  be  read ;  an  Index  Ex" 
fwrgatorius  is  a  list  of  books  allowed  to  be  read,  if  printed  with 
certain  omis^ons  or  other  alterations.  This  expedient  of  tyranny, 
however,  recoiled  upon  its  authority.  The  Protestants  reprinted 
and  diligently  circulated  the  Indexes;  which  served  the  con- 
venient purpose  of  pointing  out  the  books  most  worthy  of  their 
perusal. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  these  Indexes,  moreover,  they 
did  not  agree  with  each  other.  Being  publi^ed  at  different 
places — ^Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Madrid,  Ajitwerp,  etc. — ^the  dis- 
crepancies between  them  occasioned  much  scandal  among  here- 
tics. As  the  publishing  of  lists  of  .condemned  works  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  their  suppression,  more  frequent  recourse 
was  had  to  the  expedient  already  in  us^-of  burning  them  in 
public.  This  was  fully  as  ineffectual  as  the  former.  Indeed, 
it  promoted  the  sale  of  the  prohibited  books  to  such  a  de^ee, 
that  the  publisher  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  is  said  to  have 
used  strenuous  effort  to  procure  the  burning  of  his  book,  and 
to  have  reaped  his  reward. 

An  amusing  anecdote  relating  to  this  subject,  I  will  here 
present  in  the  words  of  D*Israeli ;  to  whose  "  Curiosities  of  lite- 
rature," I  am  indebted  for  several  facts  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  "Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London  (whose  extreme 
moderation,  for  the  times,  preferred  the  burning  of  books  to  the 
burning  of  their  authors),  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  Tindal's 
principles,  who  had  printed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament — 
a  sealed  book  for  the  multitude — thought  of  purchasing  all  the 
copies  of  Tindal's  translation,  and  anmhilating  them  in  the  com- 
mon flame.  This  occurred  to  him  when  passing  through  Ant- 
werp in  1529 ;  then  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Tindalists.    He 
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employed  an  English  merchant  there  for  this  business,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  secret  follower  of  Tindal  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  Bishop's  intention.  Tindal  was  extremely  glad  to  hear 
of  the  project ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  printing  a  more  correct 
edition  of  his  version,  but  the  first  impression  still  hung  on  his 
hands,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  a  new  one.  He  furnished 
the  English  merchant  with  all  his  unsold  copies,  which  the 
Bishop  as  eagerly  bought,  and  had  them  all  publicly  burnt 
in  Cheapside,  which  the  people  not  only  declared  was  a  *  burn- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,*  but  it  so  inflamed  the  desire  of  reading 
that  volume,  that  the  second  edition  was  sought  after  at  any 
price.  When  one  of  the  Tindalists,  who  was  sent  here  to  sell 
them,  was  promised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  private 
examination,  that  he  should  not  suffer  if  he  would  reveal  who 
encouraged  and  supported  his  party  at  Antwerp,  the  Tindalist 
immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  assured  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  the  greatest  encouragement  was  from  Tonstall,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  impression  and  enabled 
them  to  produce  a  second." 

English  hterature  was  long  subject  to  a  state-censorship ;  and 
even  now,  the  formality,  with  Uttle  or  none  of  the  substance  of 
the  old  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  is  seen  in  the  lAcefnsers  and 
Imprirncdiwrs  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  aiid  Cambridge.  But 
there  has  never  been  an  English  statute  for  controUing  the  press, — 
only  a  decree  of  the  star-chamber.  The  royal  prerogative  was 
freely  exerted  by  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  or  mutilate  works 
which  contained  any  thing  obnoxious  to  censure,  in  her  estima- 
tion. Authors  and  publishers  were  not  unfrequently  adjudged 
to  very  severe  penalties,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  death 
itself.  The  regular  institution  of  licensers  in  England,  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
During  the  commonwealth,  the  system  of  hterary  censorship 
was  upheld  with  as  much  rigor  as  ever  by  the  very  men  who, 
before  they  attained  the  ascendency,  were  clamorous  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
that  Ucenses  for  the  press  were  discontinued.  While  they  lasted 
they  were  ineffectual.  Many  unhcensed  books  were  published, 
and  of  course  read  with  the  more  avidity  fi-om  this  very  fact. 
Passages  which  were  opndemned  to  suppression  on  the  pubU- 
cation  of  a  work  were  often  carefully  preserved,  and  printed 
in  another  country,  or  even  surreptitiously  at  home.  Thus  do 
the  arts  of  de^otism  commonly  defeat  themselves.    During  the 
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reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  press  was  declared  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  completeW  free,  and  no  legal  restraint  has  been  since 
imposed  upon  it.  Trie  law  of  libel,  however,  still  inflicts  upon 
wanton  defamation  of  character  those  penalties  which  are  re- 
quired by  justice  and  sound  policy. 

We  may  properly  mention,  in  this  connexion,  the  unfairness 
and  abuse  with  which  the  history  of  literary  controversy  is 
stained.  The  scholastic  disputes  of  the  middle  ages  were  con- 
ducted with  a  violence  and  ferocity,  which  it  almost  makes  one 
shudder  to  observe.  Among  these  disputes  the  most  celebrated 
was  that  between  the  Nonunalists  and  Realists.  The  subject 
of  controversy  between  them  seems  to  us  not  very  impbrtant ; 
but  the  contest  was  then  prosecuted  almost  as  though  life  and 
death  depended  upon  the  issue.  An  eye-witness  declares  that 
it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  parties  in  this  literary  quar- 
rel to  resort  to  the  argument  of  the  fist,  the  club,  and  even  the 
sword,  when  they  had  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  way  of 
personal  vituperation ;  so  that  severe  wounds  were  a  usual,  and 
death  itself  not  a  very  imusual  consequence  of  their  intolerant 
acrimony. 

The  writings  of  most  of  the  principal  Protestant  Reformers 
are  disfigured  by  coarse  abuse  of  their  opponents.  Those  who 
exclaimeid  stoutly  and  justly  against  the  arbitrary  inroads  of 
the  papacy  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  themselves, 
unconsciously  indeed,  but  really  infringing  the  same  right  by 
their  uncharitable  denunciations.  Suui  is  the  weakness  and 
deceitfulness  of  poor  human  nature!  Next  to  Melancthon, 
Erasmus  was  probably  the  mildest  of  the  prominent  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  he  was  not  always  treated  with 
as  much  courtesy  as  he  extended  to  others.  Scaliger,  in  reply 
to  a  dialogue  written  by  Erasmus  to  discountenance  the  pre- 
vailing rage  for  imitating  Cicero,  poured  out  upon  him  a  torrent 
of  personal  abuse — calling  him  illiterate,  a  drunkard,  an  impos- 
tor, an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon  hot  from  hell !  The 
writings  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  Beza  are  marked  by  the  too  free 
use  of  mvective.  These  celebrated  men  scruple  not  to  call  their 
opponents  liars,  asses,  knaves,  drunkards,  limatics,  dogs,  apes, 
devils,  etc.  The  famous  controversy  between  Mijton  and  Sal-  ^ 
masius  exhibits  a  profusion  of  the  sapie  personal  acrimony. 
Salmasius  taunts  Milton  with  b»ng  but  a  pimy  fraction  of  a  man, 
a  dwarf,  a  bloodless  being  of  mere  skin  and  bone,  a  despicable 
pedagogue,  and  with  unfeeling  rancor  flouts  his  blmdness  by 
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applying  to  him  the  following  line  of  the  JEineid: 


"  Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingeDs,  cui  lumen  ademptum."« 

Milton  was  not  sparing  of  similar  invective  in  his  rejoinder. 
Du  Moulin,  a  subsequent  antagonist  of  Milton,  scarcely  yields 
to  Salmasius  in  the  virulence  of  his  style.  He  compares  Mil- 
ton to  a  hangman,  and  says  that  his  mental  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  physical  vision.  More  or  less  of  the  same  temper  is  ob- 
servable in  most  of  the  controversies  which  have  been  prosecuted 
in  later  times.  Seldom  has  there  been  wanting  a  studious  ef- 
fort to  disparage  the  motives  or  the  reputation  of  the  adverse 
party.  If  a  taunt  has  seemed  likely  to  lessen  the  force  of  an 
argument,  rarely  indeed  has  it  been  withheld. 

The  use  of  nicknames  is  an  expedient  of  intolerance  which 
has  proved  very  efficient  In  general  they  are  a  condensed 
calumny.  They  are  fastened  upon  a  party  with  the  intent  of 
impaipng  its  credit  by  enlisting  against  it,  not  reason,  but  pre- 
judice. The  first  revolutionists  in  Holland  were  denominated 
by  their  enemies  "  Les  Gueux,"  the  beggars.  The  French  Pro- 
testants, after  wearing  several  other  opprobrious  designations, 
at  last  were  called  by  the  well-known  nickname  of  Huguenots; 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  their  hiding  them- 
selves in  secret  places  and  appearing  only  at  night,  like  king 
Hugon,  the  great  hobgoblin  of  France.  At  the  outset  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  aristocratic  classes  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 
contented lower  orders,  the  derisive  epithet  of  "  Sans  CvloUes.^^ 

The  name  of  Puritans  was  given  by  way  of  ridicule  to  those 
stanch  advocates  of  increased  purity,  the  reformers  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  from  whom  the  people  of  New  England  in  general 
derive  their  origin.  During  the  English  Commonwesuth  the 
nickname  oirrwtignant  was  a  stout  weapon  against  the  adherents 
of  the  old  government.  Before  that  tune  the  opposing  parties 
had  been  denominated  cavaliers  and  roundrheads.  The  former 
epithet  sprang  from  the  lordly  bearing  and  romantic  spirit  of 
the  royalists ;  the  latter  from  the  cropt  hair  of  their  fanatical 
opponents.    The  singular  nicknames,  Whig  and  Tory^  which 

*  The  word  ingens  in  this  verse  thus  applied  involves  an 
inconsistency  with  the  previous  epithets.  There  was  a  special 
appropriateness  in  the  last  part  of  the  verse,  since  Milton  had 
then  lost  but  one  of  his  eyes. 
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have  undoubtedly  acquired  more  extensive  notoriety  than  any 
others  recorded  in  history,  took  their  rise  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  of  England.  It  is  said  that  the  name  whigSy  applied  by 
the  court-party  to  the  Scotch  covenanters,  and  those  in  England 
who  sided  with  them,  was  taken  from  the  Scotch  beverage  of 
sour  milk,  denominated  whigg ;  while  the  republican  party 
stigmatized  the  royalists  with  the  epithet  toriesj  which  was  the 
name  of  certain  Irish  robbers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  former 
epithet  was  given  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  point  of 
acidity  between  the  beverage  referred  to  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  whigs;  or  from  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  die  general 
poverty  and  meanness  of  their  condition — sour  milk  bemg  the 
common  beverage  of  the  indigent  in  Scotland. 

Careful  examination  will  show  that  both  magistrates  and 
private  individuals  have  been  sometimes  prompted  by  honest 
mtentions  in  their  intolerance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their 
tolerance  has  hot  unfrequently  sprung  £rom  unworthy  motives. 

It  is  wonderfiil  to  observe  how  much  evil  is  done  with  the 
best  intentions;  and  how  much  good  has  resulted  fix)m  the 
worst  Among  the  Romans  intolerance  was,  in  the  main,  a 
matter  of  state  polity.  Not  that  there  were  no  bigots  among 
them,  whose  intolerance  sprang  from  real  attachment  to  the 
superstitions  of  their  ritual ; — ^but  those  who  wielded  the  na- 
tional policy  interwove  intolerance  with  it  from  other  than 
religious  views.  Mofrt  of  the  magistrates  and  patricians  had 
no  faith  at  all  in  the  popular  religion.  Cicero  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  a  numerous  class,  when  he  said  that,  on  seeing  two 
Roman  aug^  engaged  in  their  ostensibly  solemn  rites,  he  had 
often  wondered  how  they  could  keep  from  laughing  in  each 
other's  faces.  But  it  was  supposed  to  be  state  policy  to  sustain 
a  state-religion ;  and  with  tius  view  Rome  was  intolerant  to 
the  extent  already  described. 

It  is  probable  diat  civil  intolerance  has  been  prompted,  to  a 
great  deeree,  W  the  same  principle  in  many  modem  nations. 
History  £ows  tnat  in  all  ages  the  pretext  of  religion  has  been 
given  to  measures  really  mcited  by  political  motives.  The 
course  of  Charles  V.  concerning  the  Reformation  was  clearly 
marked  out  by  secular  policy,  rather  than  the  zeal  which  he 
alleged  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  as  to  most  of  the  European  princes  of  the  time, 
even  of  those  who  espoused  the  side  of  the  reformers.  Their 
adoption  of  this  cause  sprang,  in  general,  from  selfish  aims. 
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The  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  in  France 
sprang  in  reality  from  political  motives.  Tnose  who  kindled 
and  controlled  it  took  advantage  of  prevalent  religious  hostility 
to  accomplish  their  own  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  James 
n.  of  England  stoutly  insisted  on  the  principles  of  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  when  he  was  striving  to  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  the  test-act.  But  his  real  object  was  to  rive  the 
CathoUcs  the  ascendency,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  annihilate  hb- 
erty  of  conscience.  From  ^  the  time  that  religious  toleration 
was  first  practised  by  a  considerable  community  on  a  tolerably 
impartial  basis  down  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  frequently 
been  an  instrument  of  selfiim  policy  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments and  individual  statesmen.  Holland  may  be  considered 
as  the  birth-place  of  true  practical  toleration.  The  ei^blish- 
ment  of  this  principle  attracted  multitudes  of  conscientious  and 
industrious  dissenters  of  aU  sorts  from  the  various  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  wonderfully  promoted  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

I  think  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  toleration  of  opin- 
ion has  seldom  been  advocated  from  unalloyed  love  for  it  as  a 
principle  applicable  to  the  most  dissimilar  and  discordant  sects. 
In  a  Protestant  country  the  Catholic  argues  for  toleration ;  in  a 
Catholic  country  he  will  have  none  of  ii  The  dissenter  has 
too  often  been  changed  by  prosperity  into  a  bigot  of  the  most 
exclusive  character.  What  he  once  pleaded  for  with  earnest- 
ness will  then  seem  to  him  "  a  cursed,  intolerable  toleration," — 
as  it  did  to  the  English  Presbyterians  when  they  attained  to 
predominance  in  the  State. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  itself,  even  in  the  minds  of  its  most 
enlightened  promoters,  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of 
Spiritual  Despotism,  ^^  an  assault,  much  rather  upon  the  Papacy j 
and  upon  its  special  errors  and  superstitions,  than  upon  the  the- 
ory and  principles  of  the  spiritual  despotism,  of  which  the  Papacy 
was  the  accidental  form.'*  It  was  the  abuses  of  Popery,  rather 
than  its  essential  character,  which  led  to  its  downfall.  The 
worldliness  of  the  ecclesiastics,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
the  introduction  of  the  traffic  in  indulgences, — such  were  the 
motives  which  first  roused  Luther  to  war  against  the  Papal  See. 
The  breach,  of  course,  grew  wider  and  wider.  When  the  power 
of  the  Pope  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  and  his  adherents ; 
and  when  the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side  in  most 
Christian  countries^ — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
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predominant,— ^it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  some  correct 
notions  of  toleration  should  be  elicited.  Thus,  liberty  of  con- 
science, so  far  as  it  was  attained,  was  rather  an  incidental  re- 
sult, than  a  main,  definite  purpose  of  the  Reformation. 

Real  intolerance,  the  intolerance  of  the  heart  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  by  the  possessor  in  its  true  light  It  is  sincere,  in- 
deed ;  but  there  can  be  no  more  hurtful  form  of  bigotry  than 
that  of  deluded  fanaticism.  Instigated  by  this  spirit,  men  are 
euilty  of  unrighteous  oppression,  and  verily  think  they  are  doing 
God  service.  Persecutors  and  persecuted,  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances, have  been  alike  animated  with  sincere  zeal  for  what 
they  considered  the  right  ^^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the 
persecutor,  ^  that  my  views  are  correct,  and  that  he  who  does 
not  adopt  them  endangers  his  spiritual  welfare.  It  must  be  a 
benevolent  act  to  apped  to  the  temporal  interest  of  my  neigh- 
bor for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Therefore  I  am  bound  to  try,  by 
pains  and  penalties,  yes,  if  it  be  necessary^  by  the  menace  of 
death  itseu,  to  brine  him  from  his  errors  into  the  true  faith  i 
and  if  the  actual  infliction  of  death  upon  him  will  deter  others 
from  injuring  their  own  souls  by  the  same  or  like  errors,  does 
not  philanthropy  require  the  stroke  ?"  One  of  the  popes,  in  a 
letter  enjoining  all  true  followers  of  the  church  to  ferret  out 
heretics,  and  punish  them  with  death  if  they  proved  obstinate, 
sustains  his  injunction  by  the  following  argument :  '^  The  man 
who  takes  away  physical  life,  is  punished  with  death.  Now, 
faith  is  the  source  of  eternal  life ;  for  it  is  written :  *  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'  How  much  more  guilty,  then,  than  a  com-* 
mon  murderer,  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  death  must  a 
heretic  be,  who  robs  people  of  their  faith— -of  eternal  life  I" 

Such  is  the  sophistry  with  which  intolerance  has,  in  all  ages, 
deceived,  or  sought  to  defend  itself.  Once  set  up  in  the  heart 
as  a  proper  principle,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  it.  It 
finds  nutriment  in  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  When 
we  have  come  to  call  evil  good,  or  good  evil,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  reformation.  We  cannot  doubt  that  excellent  and  pious 
men  have  cherished  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  How  far,  even 
among  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  may  have  been  prompted 
l^y  genuine  zeal  for  supposed  tmUi,  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to 
determine.  Let  us  not  be  intolerant  ourselves  in  considering 
the  history  of  intolerance.  We  may  denounce  the  principle, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  universally  denounce  those 
as  thoroughly  wicked  who  practised  it    A  good  man  may, 

11* 
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xvith  mistaken  views  of  duty,  be  actuated  by  this  spirit  of  the 
deviL  While  we  estimate  aright  the  evil  influence  of  the  deed, 
let  us  always  do  justice  to  the  sincere  intentions  of  the  doer. 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things."  Of  many  sincerely 
intolerant  men,  it  may  be  said^  no  doubt  with  truth,  that^ 
could  they  have  seen  the  real  springs  of  their  intol^ance,  they 
would  have  exerted  themselves  as  sincerely  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Could  they  have  seen  that  in  truth  they  were  cherishing  a 
criminal  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  a  proud  spirit  of  in- 
fallibility, inconsistent  with  me  meekness  that  Christ  inculcates, 
— ^in  fine,  that  their  intolerance  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, — 
they  would  not  have  rested  till  they  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  new  views  of  duty. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Observations  on  the  Relioioxts  and  Ecclssiastioal  Condi- 
tion OF  England. 

In  the  number  of  this  journal  for  July,  1840,  we  attempted 
to  give  some  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Engli^ 
established  church,  and  particularly  of  the  views  which  are 
now  earnestly  promulgated  by  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  It  seems  to  be  a  fitting  and  an  important  in- 
quiry:  What  has  occasioned  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  these 
peculiar  views  ?  To  what  causes  are  we  to  ascribe  the  state- 
ment and  inculcation  of  doctrines,  against  which  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  English  establishment  so  loudly  and  indig- 
nantly protest  ?  How  is  it,  that  in  reformed  England,  in  a 
Protestant  university  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  dogmas 
should  be  propounded  which  would  lead  us  back,  as  many 
think,  to  the  iron  times  of  Papal  absolutism? 

One  ground  of  the  appearance,  or  rather  re-appearance,  of 
the  doctrines  in  question,  is,  in  human  nature  itself.  The  Ox- 
ford writers  are  the  representatives  of  a  class  of  men  now  rap- 
idly diminishing,  that  worship  the  Past — ^that  fall  down  before 
the  graven  images  of  antiquity — that  repose  on  authority  and 
precedents,  and  linger  among  the  monuments  of  the  mighty  and 
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the  sainted  dead.  They  are  the  antitypes  and  counterparts  of 
thousands  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  of  millions  in  the  Papal, 
who  have  submitted  their  reason  to  the  dicta  of  some  real  or 
imaginary  great  men,  to  councils  falsely  called  ecumenical,  to 
traditions  turbid  and  uncertain  at  their  very  source,  or  to  for- 
mulae and  creeds,  not  drawn  up  by  apostolic  men,  but  by  some 
melancholy  misanthrope,  or  furious  bigot  We  shoulcl,  how- 
ever, recollect,  that  it  is  original  tenmerament  which  is  con- 
cerned, at  least  in  part.  There  are  idiosyncrasies,  or  native 
peculiarities,  over  which  the  individuals  themselves  have  but  a 
partial  control.  Common  candor  demands  that  we  should 
make  all  proper  allowances.  A  considerable  measure  of  this 
conservative  spirit  is,  also,  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
English  character.  It  is  no  more  unphilosophical  to  expect, 
sometimes,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  it  in  Britain,  than  it  is,  in  our 
country,  to  behold,  occasionally,  choice  specimens  of  democracy. 
The  well-being  of  the  British  empire  may  depend  on  this  ear- 
nest love  of  the  Pa6t 

Again,  the  perversion  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  free  dis- 
cussion accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  recent  ch?velopments  of 
the  Oxford  tradators.  They  have  seen  the  evils  of  Dissent. 
They  have  gazed  on  the  bitter  conflicts  of  non-conformists,  con- 
tending for  the  right  of  free  discussion — ^for  the  privilege,  every 
man  for  himself,  of  interpreting  the  Bible.  The  Wesleyan  has 
been  arrayed  against  the  Whitefieldite,  the  Congregationalist 
against  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  the  close  communion  Bap- 
tist against  his  more  liberal  brother,  Toplady  anathematizing 
Wesley,  and  Wesley  leaving  Toplady  to  theuncovenanted  mer- 
cies of  Grod,  Hall  and  Kinghorn  measuring  their  weapons  to- 
gether. Fuller  lifting  up  his  huge  battle-axe  against  all  and 
several  who  should  wilfully  impu^  the  standard  Calvinism  or 
the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  while  some  old  Scotch  claymore 
was  ever  and  anon  falling  upon  every  Southron  indiscriminately, 
who  would  not  canonize  John  Knox,  or  sturdily  maintain  the 
divine  right  of  ruling  elders.  At  this  horrible  braying  of  arms, 
*the  retired  Oxford  Fellow  stands  aghast.  He  is  amazed  that 
these  men,  who  are  all  agreed  in  renouncing  the  apostolical 
succession,  should  so  belabor  and  bespatter  each  other.  The 
riddle  is  not  expounded  till  he  remembers  the  unsoundness  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer,  viz.,  the  right, 
inalienable,  of  every  man,  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  as  he 
pleases.    This  is  the  Pandora's  box,  whence  issue  all  forms  of 
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mischief.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  everlasting  din  of  arms,  the 
*^  confused  noise"  of  dissenting  warriors.  The  axe,  therefore, 
must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  Protestant  principle 
is  radically  corrupt  Men  have  not  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment They  must  put  their  faith  in  the  exegeasof  the  church 
They  must  sit,  docile  learners,  at  the  feet  of  their  gray-headed 
and  reverend  mother.  Into  her  hands  are  committed  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  which  Luther,  sacrilegiously,  wrested  from  her. 
Such  is  the  course  of  reasoning  by  wmch  the  High-Churchman 
of  Oxford  is  led  to  denounce  what  he  contemptuously  terms  the 
"right  of  private  judgment;"*  or  rather, such  is  the  partial  ob- 
servation of  facts,  which  leads  him  to  repose  more  complacently 
than  ever,  on  the  loving  bosom  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  church. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Dissentens  have  thrown  him  off  his  guard. 
He  reasons  from  the  perversion  of  a  principle.  He  gathers  up 
the  abuses  of  a  good  thing,  and*  on  them  builds  his  theory. 
When  all  sects,  except  his  own  dear  commimion,  and  even 
some  small  fragments  of  that,  are  contending  with  each  other, 
as  though  Christianity  itself  were  at  stake,  he  looks  around  for 
a  firm  footing.  He  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  re*affinned  more 
strongly  than  ever,  that  the  churchf  the  church  is  the  only 
authorized  expounder  of  God's  trutli.  Whoever  sets  up  for 
himself  in  this  perilous  business  of  interpretation  is  a  sacrile- 
gious intruder.  He  takes  hold  of  the  ark  with  unconsecrated 
hands,  and  wiU  be  terribly  smitten  for  his  presumption.  Thus, 
the  disputes  of  the  various  dissenting  denominations  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  no  doubt,  are  a  prominent  cause  of  the  Oxford 
development     One  extreme  has  produced  its  opposite. 

Another  cause  of  the  new  movement  at  Oxfoid  may  be  found 
in  the  Episcopal  church  herself.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
movement  falls  in  with  the  genius  of  the  established  t^ommunion. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  Tracts  is  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  to  magnify  their  office,  to  show  the  sin  and  folly 
of  resistance  to  their  commands.  Now,  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture, nor  in  Christian  nature,  unless  it  has  received  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  sanctification,  to  be  displeased  with  that, 
though  it  be  somewhat  irregular,  which  promotes  one's  own 
dignity  and  spiritual  power.  This  circumstance  may  explain, 
ia  part,  the  silence  of  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  or  their  tacit  approval  of  the  Oxford  views.     We 

♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  1839,  1840. 
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recollect  but  two  or  three  of  the  prelates  who  have  uttered  a 
sellable  of  condemnation,  and  one  of  these  is  Daniel  Wilson,  of 
Calcutta,  who  was  formerly  ranked  almost  among  the  Meth- 
odists. Why  have  not  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  of  Bristol 
intexfered  1  Why  has  not  his  lordship  of  London  looked  into 
the  matter?  If  the  Christian  Observer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
.Oxford  innovations  do  not  concern  rites  merely.  They  do  not 
pertain  to  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  mmister  in  prayer 
alone,  or  to  the  nimiber  of  his  vigils.  They  trench  upon  the 
vital  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  implicitly,  if  not 
openly,  set  up  the  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  human  worfa.  They 
bring  forward  long  and  ingenious  essays  to  show  that  there 
should  be  great  reserve  in  communicating  religious  knowledge, 
that  the  proclamation  of  redeeming  love  is  to  be  made  known 
cautiously.  In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  the  Oxford  doctors 
is  silently  undermining  the  evangelical  system,  and  substituting 
in  its  place  fksts,  penances,  painful  postures  of  the  hodjf  reh- 
ance  on  tradition,  and  many  other  similar  requisitions.  In  such 
circumstances,  why  do  not  the  Right  Reverend  fathers  in  God 
utter  their  admonitory  and  authoritative  voice  1  When  car- 
dinal doctrines  are  in  danger  of  being  obscured  or  nullified,  why 
do  not  their  legitimate  defenders  say  so  at  once?  Or,  if  they 
accord  with  the  views  propounded  at  the  ancient  university, 
why  do  they  not  commence  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
against  the  conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer  and  other  sim- 
ilar prints,  as  false  accusers,  as  those  who  have  slandered  the 
fair  fame  of  their  co-presbyters  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bishops  is  not  the  most  enviable.  They  are  mani- 
festly embarrassed,  and  find  it  to  be  the  safer  course  to  say 
nothing  at  all.  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  dehcacy.  They 
cannot  condemn  the  Oxford  gentlemen  in  mass,  for  uius  they 
would  be  laying  rude  hands  on  some  part  of  the  sacred  edifice 
which  they  have  sworn  to  uphold.  They  cannot  sanction,  in- 
discriminately, the  positions  of  the  evangelical  school  in  the 
establishment,  for  the  founders  of  this  school  verged,  in  «ome 
important  respects,  towards  dissent.  They  are  not  ready  to 
join  in  the  warfare  which  the  friends  of  Newton,  Venn,  Milner 
and  Scott  are  waging  against  their  Oxford  brethren,  for  these 
last  are  really  justified  in  a  part  of  their  movements  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rituals,  and  by  the  early  or  the  later  usages  of  the 
English  church.  Besides,  the  Tracts  strenuously  maintain  the 
comfortable  doctrine,  that  "our  present  bishops  are  ^e  heirs 
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and  representatives  of  the  apostles'  by  successive  transmission 
of  the  prerogative  of  being  so ;  every  link  in  the  chain  being 
known  from  St.  Paul  to  our  present  metropolitans."* 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  of  his  friends  have 
expressed  their  surprise,  that  the  doctrines  in  question  should 
emanate  from  Oxford.  Nothing,  however,  could  be,  in  our 
opinion,  less  a  matter  of  astonishment.  Oxford  was  founded  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  University  was 
confirmed  by  Papal  authority,  and  received  such  privileges  as 
the  See  of  Home  claimed  the  power  to  confer.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  constitutions  published  by  Clement  V.,  after  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  A.  D.  1311,  in  xcompany  with  Paris, 
Bologna  and  Salamanca.  It  was  ordained  that  schools  should 
be  erected,  and  that  all  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  corporations 
in  Eng^land,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  be  taxed  for 
the  maintenance  of  professors  at  Oxford.  Matthew  of  Paris 
ranked  Oxford  as  an  ecclesiastical  school  next  to  Paris,  and 
called  it  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  University  has  retained  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  times  of  its  foundation.  The  dust  of  centuries  is 
accumulated  on  its  walls.  It  has  steadily  resisted  all  innovations. 
It  adhered  vrith  deathlike  tenacity  to  the  schoolman's  logic,  to 
the  triviv/m  and  quadrivium  of  the  good  old  days  of  Aquinas 
and  Scotus.  It  is  the  University  which  had  Laud  for  a  chan- 
cellor, which  hated  the  Puritans,  which  denounced,  in  unmea- 
sured terms,  the  late  Reform  Bill,  which,  on  all  occasions,  takes, 
as  by  instinct,  the  highest  tory  ground,  which  was  ready  to  im- 
pale Dr.  Hampden  for  his  lioeral  opinions,  which,  in  short,  in 
the  language  of  a  late  writer,  "  has  experienced  but  few  symp- 
toms 01  that  revival  which  has  been  manifested  at  Cambridge." 

The  Fellows  of  both  Universities  are  by  statute  unmarried 
men.  Perhaps  this  is  a  necessary  regulation.  Families  could 
not  be  maintained  on  the  foundations.  We  do  not  complain  of 
the  exclusion  of  married  incumbents.!  We  simply  state. that 
the  regulation  must  have  certain  moral  effects.  Oxford  is  a 
cloistered  establishment  It  is  shut  out,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  social  world.  Its  learned  doctors  necessarily  sympa- 
thize with  the  tenets  of  ^  ancient  Christianity,"  in  respect  to  the 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  7. 

t  The  statute  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  requiring  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  Fellows,  has  been  repealed  during  the  past  year. 
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greater  purity  of  the  virgin  state.  We  do  not  deny  to  the  Cyp- 
rians and  Basils  of  Oxford  unimpeachable  morality,  tenderness 
of  conscience,  and  a  delicate  shrinking  from  every  moral  con- 
tamination. Yet  having  resided  long  in  a  University  which  has 
been  fixed  to  her  moorings  almost  a  thousand  years ;  conversant 
with  the  dim  and  shadowy  past ;  reminded  at  every  corner  and 
in  every  leaf  of  the  statute-book  of  a  venerable  antinuity ;  cut 
off,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  charms  of  social  life  and  the 
living  world;  it  is  not  strange  that  such  men  should  idolize  the 
fathers,  and  cling  to  the  apostolical  succession,  and  speak  ten- 
derly of  monks  and  nuns,  and  advocate  the  re-introduction  of 
fasts  and  vigils,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  cry  out  against 
the  degenerate  and  stirring  times  in  which  they  are  called  to 
live  and  toil.  The  movement  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  place 
where  the  movers  Uve.  Who  would  look  for  an  apologist  of 
celibacy  in  London,  or  an  earnest  defender  of  the  divine  right 
at  Manchester  or  Sheffield  ?* 

Poetry  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  new  movement. 
Prof.  Keble,  one  of  the  principal  tradatorsy  is  a  genuine  child 
of  song.  His  "  Christian  Year**  was,  in  one  sense,  a  precursor 
of  the  Tracts.  It  strowed  the  way  with  the  sweetest  flowers  of 
poesy.  It  burnished  the  apostolical  chain  to  a  wonderful  bright- 
ness. It  intermingled  and  hallowed  the  usages  of  the  church 
with  the  most  delicate  affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  most  mu- 
sical cadences  of  the  voice.  It  almost  beguiled  the  stem  non- 
conformist into  a  love  for  the  feasts  and  the  fasts  of  the  usurping 
church.  As  we  read  the  soothing  and  mellow  verses  of  Keble, 
our  affections  flow,  involuntarily,  towards  the  objects  of  his 
passionate  admiration.  We  cannot  stop  to  analyze  the  senti- 
ment which  is  couched  beneath  the  delicious  strain.  It  seems 
like  Vandalism  to  hunt  for  heresy  amid  the  flowers  scattered 
along  by  one  so  gentle  and  so  loving.  With  the  poet,  we  can 
hardly  forbear  to  loathe  every  thing  which  would  interrupt  the 
strains  of  melody  that  seem  to  have  been  caught  near  heaven's 
door.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
volume  contains  not  a  little  in  which  a  zealous  Papist  would 
most  cordially  sympathize.     Witness  the  following  : 

"  Ave  Maria !  Thoa  whose  name 
All  bat  adoring  love  may  claim, 

*  Dr.  Hook,  we  are  aware,  has  a  large  congregation  at 
Leeds  J  but  Dr.  Hook  is  a  bustling  man,  and  is  not  a^true  Ox- 
ford celibate.  0 
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Yet  may  We  reach  thy  shrine ; 
For  He,  thy  Sod  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly,  lofty  brows 
With  love  and  joy  like  thine."* 

The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  not  wholly  free  from  expres- 
sions of  the  same  general  tenor  with  many  in  the  Christian  Year.f 
The  general  spirit  is  strikingly  congenial  with  the  tendencies 
of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Oxford.  Tracts.  The  poetry  is 
mejditative,  calm,  soothing,  peaceful,  utterly  unallied  to  the 
noisy,  forward,  assuming  spirit  of  the  present  times.  It  loves 
the  past.  Its  voices  linger  and  quiver  among  the  Grothic  aisles 
and  towers  and  arches  of  the  old  cathedrals.  It  is  full  of 
•  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and  recollections.  One  of  the  pro- 
minent eflFects  of  the  immortal  Excursion  is  to  hallow  in  the 
reader's  mind  the  observances  of  the  church  of  England,  and, 
in  no  small  degree,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  for  the  English 
ritual  is  a  transcript,  in  many  respects,  of  that  used  by  the 
earlier  communion.  The  poet  does  not  stop  with  the  present 
life ;  in  the  Church-yard  among  the  Mountains,  we  are  carried 
forward  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Our  dearest  hopes  are 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  solemi^  words  of  the  prayer-book, 
words  imperishably  associated  with  the  sublime  cadence  of  the 
faithful  poet.  The  same  remarks,  in  a  certain  degree,  are  ap- 
plicable to  his  great  contemporaries,  Southey  and  Coleridge. 
AH  have  contributed,  in  no  slight  measure,  to  awaken  a  fond- 
ness for  antiquity,  a  reverence  for  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
an  undpng  attachment  to  what  is  time-worn  and  venerable  in 
the  church.  We  can  trace  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
works  in  some  of  the  Oxford  theologians.  There  is  a  ^ace 
and  a  freshness  in  the  style,  a  rhythm  m  the  periods,  a  delicacy 
and  a  thoughtfulness  in  the  observations,  and  a  correspondence 
in  the  spirit,  which  prove  that  the  prOse  writers  have  sat  at  the 

*  See  the  whole  hymn,  entitled,  The  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  p.  315,  of  the  Ist  American  edition  of 
Keble's  Christian  Year. 

f  We  refer  to  such  passages  as  the  following,  which  hap- 
pily are  rare : 

**  And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received   . 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 
Over  the  billows,"  etc. 
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feet  of  the  poets.     We  think  that  this  is  apparent  in  some  of 
the  productions  of  Pusey,  Newman  and  Keble. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some,  who  wou]d  rather  apologize 
and  palliate  than  abet  and  defend  the  Oxford  views,  that  the 
aim  of  the  authors  is  mainly  to  pave  the  way  for  a  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  state.  It  is  supposed,  that  they  have 
become  disgusted  with  the  unholy  and  unnatural  alliance, 
that  they  loathe  the  impurities  which  it  introduces  into  the 
most  sacred  things,  that  they  dread  the  spoliations  actual  and 
threatened  of  a  .whig  administration,  who  will  go  as  far  as 
they  dare  in  reforming  the  church,  and  that  feeling  little  hope 
that  kings  and  queens  and  parliaments  will  become  true  and 
hearty  defenders  of  the  faith,  they  choose  to  abandon  the  con-^ 
nection  altogether.  Rather  than  be  subjected  to, the  supervision 
of  the  friend  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  and  of  his  compeers, 
rather  than  be  suppUed  .nth  prelates  by  ministers  who  neither 
fear  Grod  nor  love  the  church,  thev  prefer  to  stand  on  their  own 
independent  ground,  leanins  on  the  Everlasting  Hills  for  sup-' 
port,  and  looking  to  no  earthly  Head. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  these  apologists  can  make  out 
their  charitable  supposition.  The  writers  of  the  Tracts  do, 
indeed,  advert  to  the  mischie&  of  state  interference ;  sometimes 
with  a  strong  and  indignant  voice.*  But  this  is  not  the  great 
object  of  the  publications.  It  is  a  subordinate  affair,  and  but 
rarely  adverted  to,  and  never  directly  advocated.  The  authors 
state,  and  we  have  no  doubt  honestly,  that  the  Tracts  were 
published  with  the  object  of  contributing  something  towards  the 
practical  revival  of  doctrines,  which,  though  held  by  the  great 
divines  of  the  English  church,  at  present  have  become  obso«- 
lete  with  the  majority  of  her  members.  The  practical  evils 
which  are  the  subject  of  reiterated  complaint,  are  the  neglect  of 
the  .daily  service ;  the  desecration  of  festivals ;  the  eucharist 

*  Thus  in  Tract  No.  12,  it  is  asserted  and  proved,  that  the 
church  is  treated  far  more  arbitrarily,  and  is  more  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  chance-government  of  the  day,  than  ever 
Englishmen  were  under  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  worst  times. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  three  acts  of  election,  confirmation  and 
consecration,  instead  of  being  rendered  more  efficient  checks 
than  formerly,  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least  possi* 
ble  hinderance  to  the  most  exceptionable  appointments  of  a 
godless  ministry. 

SECOND  SEKIES,  VOL.  V.  NO.   L  13 
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-scantily  administered;  insubordination  practised  in  all  ranks 
of  the  church ;  orders  and  offices  imperfectly  developed,  etc. 
We  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  conclude  that  any  party  in  the  es- 
tablished church  are  meditating  a  disruption  of  the  ties  Tvhich 
connect  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  Oxford  doctrines  at  the 
present  moment,  we  have  but  a  word  to  say.  At  the  date  of 
our  last  advices,  about  five  volumes  had  been  published,  inclu- 
ding ninety  numbers.  The  topics  discussed  are,  in  general,  like 
those  exhibited  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series.  The  periodical 
publications  do  not  devote,  we  perceive,  quite  so  much  space  to 
the  controversy  as  they  did  in  the  primary  stage  of  it  Possibly 
the  zeal  of  the  combatants  is  somewhat  abated.  An  exception 
to  this  remark  must  be  made,  however,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor.  This  vigorous  writer  entered  the  lists  about  twelve 
months  ago.  The  immediate  intention  of  his  researches  was  to 
lay  open  the  real  condition,  moral,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
of  the  ancient  chuicL  Instead,  however,  of  carrying  forward 
a  multifarious  inquiry  concerning  twenty  topics  of  early  opinion 
luid  practice,  Mr.  Taylor  selected,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sub- 
ject of  celibacy,  a  subject,  as  he  remarks,  of  an  intrinsically  im- 
portant kind ;  one  that  has  intimate  alliances  with  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  system  of  antiquity,  touching  on  the  principles 
whence  sprang  the  most  ancient  notions  concerning  the  myste*- 
rious  properties  of  the  sacraments,  the  position  and  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanc-^ 
tification.  The  sum  of  the  whole  discussion  is  this :  That  the 
notions  and  practices  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  super- 
lative merit  of  religious  celibacy,  were^  at  once,  the  causes  and 
the  effects  of  errors  in  theolo^,  of  perverted  moral  sentiments, 
of  superstitious  usages,  of  hierarchical  usurpations ;  and  that 
they  furnish  us  with  a  mterion  for  estimating  the  general  value 
of  ancient  Christianity ;  and,  in  a  word,  afiord  reason  enough 
for  regarding,  if  not  witti  jealousy,  at  least  with  extreme  caution, 
any  fittempt  to  induce  the  modern  church  to  imitate  the  an- 
cient church. 

Mr.  Taylor  buckles  on  his  armor  with  all  confidence.  We 
are  not  sure  but  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  protrusion  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  of  his 
determination  to  do  it  thoroughly,  and  as  no  other  man  in  Ens- 
land  (for  his  lan^age  implies  ahnost  that)  can  do  it  A  little 
more  modes^  might  have  been  becoming.     There  are  other 
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men  on  the  continent,*  if  not  in  England,  who  have  studied  the ' 
Fathers  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  originals  as  patiently  and  pro- 
foundly as  the  patriotic  student  who  resides  at  Stanford  Rivers. 
Nevertheless,  his  boasts  are  not  empty.  He  opens  his  dusty 
folios  with  the  arm  of  an  Ajax,  and  reads  homilies  from  them 
before  his  Oxford  auditors,  with  the  practical  and  strong  sense 
of  an  Englishman.  His  learning  is  affluent,  and  his  logic 
cogent  He  shows  remarkable  skill  in  making  the  most  of  nis 
quotations.  He  does  not  deal  in  dry  abstracts,  nor  string  to- 
gether long  series  of  barren  excerpts.  Every  thing  is  made  to 
bear  on  his^and  design ;  arguments  and  facts  are  dove-tailed 
together.  Every  page  is  vital  with  the  writer's  purposes  jand 
feelings.  We  do  not  see,  moreover,  how  his  conclusions  can  be 
resisted.  We  know  that  the  apologists  for  the  Oxford  men 
aflirm  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  fighting  straws ;  that  he  is  meeting  an 
enemy  of  his  own  imagination;  and  that  his  antagonists  vrill 
assent  substantially  to  his  facts  and  to  his  conclusions.  But  it 
is  ea^er  to  say  this  than  to  prove  it  It  is  more  agreeable  to  de- 
nounce Mr.  Taylor  than  to  refute  him.  Is  it  not  the  undoubted 
aim  and  tendency  of  the  Oxford  writers  to  magnify  the  fa  hers ; 
to  set  them  up  as  guides  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  and  to 
place  them  almost  on  a  level  with  the  inspired  apostles  ?  We 
think  that  ev«ry  candid  reader  of  their  pages  must  acknowledge 
this.  Besides,  it  is  not  mere  general  admiration  of  the  fathers. 
Their  merits  are  particularized  and  amplified.  Their  rites  and 
us^es  are  mentioned  in  considerable  detail,  ahd  they  are  de- 
scribed as  judges  who  must  end  the  strife.  There  are  expres- 
sions, not  by  any  means  obscure,  in  favor  of  celibacy.  The 
Remains  of  Mr.  Froude  have,  most  plainly,  this  anti-social  ten- 
dency. Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  re- 
marks, that  the  "  preference  of  celibacy  as  me  higher  state  is 
scriptural,  and,  as  oeing  such,  is  primitive."  These  positions 
Mr.  Taylor  controverts.  He  shows  what  Ancient  Christianity 
is.  He  meets  the  question  fairly  and  fully.  He  demonstrates 
that  the  primitive  Christians  cherished  radically  unsound  opin-. 
ions  and  followed  most  pernicious  practices  in  relation  to  the 
holiness  of  the  virgin  state,  thus  anticipating  some  of  the  worst 

evils  of  full-grown  popery.    He  also  shows  that  this  ascetic 

-■  ■  ■    I    I  ■  I.  I.  II  I         I     I  1 1 II  ,1  ■  II » 

*  We  have  before  us  a  late  German  edition  of  the  Apostol- 
ical Fathers  for  the  use  of  schools !  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
ft  thing  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  1 
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'tendency  had  a  thousand  ramifications — ^that  its  baneful  ^ects 
are  seen  over  the  whole  field  of  theological  tenets  and  rites, 
poisoning  and  blasting  whatever  it  touched.  Hence  the  infer- 
ence is  unavoidable,  that  the  primitive  church  is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  practice.  Her  testimony  is 
invaluable  concerning  the  canonical  books.  She  ought  always 
to  be  reverenced  and  loved  for  her  noble  testimonies  given  on 
the  rack  and  in  the  flames.  Further  than  this,  the  ancient 
church  is  bi^t  of  little  use  to  us,  except  as  holding  up  abeacon- 
Ught  Hence  also  the  further  inference,  that  the  cornernstone 
in  the  Oxford  argument  is  knocked  away.  The  authorities 
fail,  the  premises  are  unsound,  and  the  beautiful  structure  must 
tumble  to  the  ground.* 

There  i?  a  large  body  of  individuals  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land who  may  be  termed  moderate  men.  They  are,  in  some 
sense,  the  successors  of  archbishop  Tillotson ;  in  other  re- 
spects, they  more  nearly  resemble  bis  op  Jebb  and  his  fiiend 
JQiox.  In  theology,  they  are  rather  inclined  to  the  Arminian 
school,  though  not,  by  any  means,  in  the  degree  to  which  such 
\aen  as  bishop  Tomline  proceeded.  They  are  in  favor  of  mis- 
sionary and  other  charitable  movements,  provided  these  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  Homily  Societies.  They  are  not  now  hostile  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
they  choose  to  keep  aloof.  They  are  men  of  serious  feelings 
and  of  devout  and  blameless  manners.  Some  of  them  are  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  com- 

f  Mr.  Taylor  is  proceeding  with  the  publication  of  his  views 
pn  the  festina  lente  principle.  One  or  two  Nos,  have  appeared 
in  England  since  the  republication  of  the  volumes  by  Mr. 
Hooker  of  Philadelphia.  These  (Oct.  1840)  we  have  not 
seen.  We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  is  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
argument  in  relation  to  other  practices  of  the  primitive 
church.  One  word  about  the  style.  There  is  a  manifest 
improvement.  The  sentences  are  constructed  much  more 
happily  than  many  which  are  found  in  ^^  Despotism"  and 
^^  Saturday  Evening."  StiU  there  is,  occasionally,  an  unpar- 
donable carelessness,  and  a  use  of  singular  and  vulgar  phrases, 
and  an  artificial  structure  of  sentences,  almost  allied  to  Teu- 
tonic involutions,  with  which  Mr,  Taylor  seems  to  have  no 
practical  knowledge^ 
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munion,  by  the  erection  of  churches,  and  by  Pastoral  Aid  Socie^ 
ties.  They  may  approve  some  things  brought  forward  by  the 
Oxford  diTines ;  in  regard  to  others,  they  would  wholly  dissent. 
They  strongly  hope,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  discussion 
may  soon  quetly  subside.  They  are  the  men,  accordmg  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  are  accustomed  to  admire  the  fathers  of  the  Englirii 
Reibrmation  on  no  account  more  than  on  that  of  their  wisdom 
in  cairying  amendment  just  to  the  point  where  it  actually  stop« 
ped,  and  no  farther,  and  who  deprecate  any  sort  of  movement 
or  agitation  that  tends  to  change  these  stanch  and  well-con- 
tented church-of-£ngland  men.  In  this  class  may  be  included 
the  ardilHshop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London. 

We  may  mention  political  Churchmen  as  another  powerful 
section.  This  includes  men  of  various,  and,  in  some  respects, 
vei^  diverse  characters,  such  as  the  turbulent  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Phillpots,  who  lately  contended  in  parliament  that  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  not  a  true  church  of  Christ ;  the  conductors  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  who  are  so  famous  for  hating  Methodists 
and  Americans ;  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  parliament, 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  are  serious  enough  to  think 
at  all  in  rdation  to  such  matters,  and,  finally,  individuals  like 
Mr.  William  £.  Gladstone,  who  would  deprecate  any  disunion 
of  church  and  state,  because  they  hope  that  the  hallow- 
ed influences  of  religion  may  not  be  wholly  withdrawn 
fix>m  political  circles.  They  are  unhap|^  in  the  frivolous 
and  worldly-minded  companies  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed. They  would  feel  like  the  arctic  marine  amid  icebergs, 
if  the  friendly,  though  cold  sun  of  the  chiu*ch  should 
wholly  withdraw  his  shining.  They  have,  in  their  minds,  a 
p^lorious  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  such  as  that  which  bishop 
Butler  has  so  finely  pictured  in  his  analogy.  They  would 
make  the  national  conscience  a  thing  of  reality.*  They  w.ould 
have  religion  and  "  policie''  sweetly  blend  their  influences.  On 
this  account  they  are  opposed  to  the  intimations  which  are  oc- 
casionally thrown  out  by  the  Oxford  school  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
solution of  church  and  state.  Such  a  measure  would  be  death 
to  their  fondest  hopes.  It  would  leave  them  alone  in  Spitsbersen. 
The  English  church,  doubtless,  embraces  another  large  class, 

*  Hence,  with  admirable  consistency,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
taken  bold  ground  against  the  infamous  attack  on  China  by 


the  English. 
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tbe  mea  of  no  religion,  the  fox-huntiBg  clergymen,  the  plea- 
sure-loTing  gentry,  the  profane  naral  commander,  the  dissipated 
gownsman.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  this  class  is  proportionably  much  less  than  in  the  days 
of  archbishop  CornwaUis.  Still,  the  tenns  of  communion  are 
such,  the  rite  of  confirmation  is  so  often  thoughtlessly  adminis- 
tered, so  miserably  k)ose  are  the  notions  wUich  prevail,  to  a  great 
extent,  cm  the  identity  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  and,  in 
shprt,  so  close  is  the  connection  of  the  church  with  a  ^^  godless 
ministry,"  as  the  Oxford  writer  terms  it,  that  the  church  will 
always  be  a  receptacle  of  the  good  and  die  bad— of  the  c^ienly 
and  notoriously  bad-— of  men  who  unblushingly  break  every 
one  of  the  commandments  of  God.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  church  discipline,  according  to  the 
confession  of  the  members  of  that  church  herself.  Every 
church-warden,  in  every  parish  in  England,  is  called  on,  once 
a  year,  to  attend  the  visitation  of  his  archdeacon.  At  this 
time  oaths  are  tendered  to  him  respecting  his  different  duties, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  swears  that  he  will  present  to  the 
archdeacon  the  names  of  all  such  inhabitants  of  his  parish  as 
are  leading  notoriously  immoral  lives.  This  oath  is  regularly 
taken  once  a  year  by  every  church- warden  in  every  parish  of 
England;  yet  such  a  thing  as  any  single  presentation  for  notori- 
ou^y  immoral  conduct  has  scarcely  b^en  heard  of  for  a  century.* 
The  only  remaining  divisionin  the  establishment  i&  the  evan- 
^ehcal  school.  This  class  have  had  for  their  orgao,  almost 
n*om  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  London  Christian 
Observer.  This  very  respectable  publication,,  which  has  been 
]:eceived  with  much  favor  in  this.country  by  men  of  all  denom- 
inations, was  edited  till  about  1816  by  the  excellent  Zachary 
Macauley.  Since  that  year,  it  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks.  It  has  be^,  in  general^distinguished  for  can- 
dor, judgment,  moderation,,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  learning.  Within  a 
iew  years,  however,  there  has  been  some  change  in  its  tone 
towards  the  Dissenters.  It  has  lost  something  of  that  courte- 
ousness  and.  amenity  which  formerly  distinguished  itf    It  has 

*  Tract  for  the  Tiroes,  No.  59. 

t  The  editor  recently  mentioned,  somewhat  cavalierly,  that 
It  was  on]y  by  a^Qcident,  and  at  long  intervals,  that  he  hap- 
pened to.  see  a  No.  of  the  Eclectic  Review^  the  Congregational 
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become  a  little  more  piquant  and  aristocratic  in  its  style.  It 
has  verged  somewhat  towards  that  dignifiedi  nonrdntercaurse 
spirit  which  is  not  wholly  unnatural  in  all  Englishmen,  but 
which  John  Newton,  Wilberforce  and  their  sainted  contempo- 
raries would  have  abhorred.  Even  the  excellent  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, if  we  are  rightly  informed,  does  not  bear  his  honors  quite 
so  meekly  as  the  rector  of  Islington  did.  This  gradual  change 
in  the  evangelical  body  is  what  Isaac  Taylor  means,  we  sup- 
pose^ in  the  following  sentence :  <^  It  is  true  that  the  modem 
disciples  and  successors  of  Romaine,  Fletcher,  Miner,  Cecil, 
Scott  and  Newton  have,  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  current  of 
church  affairs,,  been  carried  towards  a  new  position,  and  have 
been  leAgrtaUy  to  modify  and  to  tighten  the  ecclesiastical  no- 
tions professed  by  tiieir  departed  leaders."  Of  the  relative,  or 
the  real  strength  of  the  evangelical  body  in  the  establishment, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging  with  accuracy.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  one  of  tne  most  flourishine  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  day,  is  wholly  supported  by  fiem.  They  are, 
also,  prominent  contributors  to  the  treasury  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  otheip 
national  institutions.  They  number  among  their  supporters, 
we  believe,  all  the  East  Indian  bishops,  also,  the  bishops  of 
Chestei,  Winchester,  Ripon,  etc  Under  the  guidance  of  Wil- 
berforce, Macaulay,  Buxton,  Stephen  and  others,  they  have 
been  among  the  most  stable  and  earnest  friends  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery.  We  do  not  remember  many  eminent  literary 
names  in  their  ranks.  Dr.  Isaac  Milner  occupied  Newton's 
chair  at  Cambridge.  The  late  Mr«  Farish,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  the  present  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  same  university,  Mr.  Scholefield,  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
reputation.  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  was  a  very  voluminous 
author.  As  a  writer  on  practical  religious  subjects,  bishop  Wil- 
son, of  Calcutta,  has  been  prominent  A  few  eminent  men 
among  the,  nobility  have  not  been  ashamed  to  profess  evangel- 
ical sentiments,  and  to.  live  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God. 


Magazine,  dr  the  Patriot.  A  strange  and  ungracious  boast ! 
The  leading  jounml  of  one  great  class  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians never,  or  bat  occasionally,  reading  the  leading  journals 
of  the  other  great  class !     Gh.  Obs.  1839,  p.  98. 
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Many  distinguished  merchants  have  also  contributed  their  money 
and  their  influence  in  the  diffusion  of  these  sentiments.* 

*  We  will  subjoin  in  a  note  some  statistical  facts  in  relation 
to  the  established  church.  Its  fundamental  doctrines  and 
tenets  are  embodied  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  agreed  upon 
in  convocation  in  1562,  and  revised  and  finally  settled  in  1571. 
These  articles  are  said  to  have  been  ehiefiy  compiled  from 
others  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Reformation  in  1552,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary* 
But  though  this  is  the  state  religion,  all  others  are  tolerated 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  only  class  of  Christians  at 
present  proscribed  on  accouat  of  religious  opinions  are  the 
Jesuits,  and  members  of  religious  orders  bound  by  monastic 
or  religious  vows.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  England 
and  Wales  are  provinces  or  archbishoprics^  dioceses  or 
bishoprics,  archdeaconries,  deaneries  and  parishes ;  each  of 
which  divisions  has  its  functionaries,  who  preside  over  the 
functionaries  of  the  inferior  divisions ;  the  queen,  as  head  of 
the  church,  presiding  over  all.  The  number  of  archbishop- 
rics is  two,  bishoprics  twenty-five,  benefices  10,533,  parishes 
11,077,  churches  and  chapels  11,825,  population  13,897,187. 
The  nett  revenue  of  the  different  sees,  as  returned  to  the 
commissioners  of  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  at  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1831,  amounted  to  160,292  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenne 
of  some  of  the  sees  arises  from  tithes,  the  value  of  which  has 
fallen  since  1831,  the  entire  nett  revenue  of  the  different  sees 
may  now  be  estimated  at  from  j£  10,000  to  JS  15,000  less. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  income  of  the  different 
sees,  owin^  in  part  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  the  various  sees,  and,  in  part,  to  the 
property  attached  to  some,  having,  from  various  causes,  be- 
come in  the  course  of  time  much  more  valuable  than  that 
attached  to  others.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Durham  has  a  nett 
revenue  of  from  JB  18,000  to  £20,000  a  year,  while  the  bishop 
of  Llandaff 's  revenue  does  not  exceed  from  j£900  a  year  to 
jS  1,300.  The  right  of  presentation,  or  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  is  vested  as  fol- 
lows ; — ^in  the  crown  952  benefices ;  in  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  1,248;  in  the  deans  and  chapters,  or  ecclesiastical 
corporations  aggregate  787 ;  in  dignitaries  or  other  ecclesias* 
tical  corporations  sole  1,851;  universities,  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals not  ecclesiastical  721 ;  municipal  corporations  53  ;  pri- 
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We  'will  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  varioDS  classes 
of  Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales.  Our  limits  will  compel 
us  to  be  more  brief  than  we  could  wish.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  law^  all  persons  are  regarded  as  Dissenters,  whose  religious 
principles  or  modes  of  worship  differ,  in  any  degree,  from  the 
standards  of  the  church  of  England.  The  differences,  however, 
between  one  class  and  anoth^,  and  between  certain  classes  and 
the  church  of  England,  frequently  depend  on  minute  points^ 
which  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  define. 

The  Metho<nsts  originated  between  1730  and  1740.  They 
are  divided  into  two  ^eat  bodies,  the  followers  of  John  Wesley, 
and  the  followers  of  George  Whitefield.  The  creed  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  is  Arminian.  Wesley  always  objected 
to  the  practice  of  classing  his  followers  with  the  Dissenters,  and 
required  them  to  attend  ue  worship  of  the  established  church 
when  they  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  their  own  preachers. 
Hence  they  might  be  called  Separatists  rather  than  Dissenters. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  very  numerous,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes.  There  has  always  been  a  strong  opposition, 
to  an  educated  ministry  in  this  denomination.  Mr.  Wes)ey  was 
not  able  to  realize  a  favorite  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
^'  Seminary  for  Laborers,"  which  was  made  a  topic  of  discussion 
as  early  as  1744.  For  a  number  of  vears  there  has  been  a 
strenuous  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Annual  Conference.  In 
1815,  certain  incipient  measures  were  resolved  upon.  Some  of 
the  older  preachers,  however,  steadily  resisted  the  project,  and 
it  was  not  till  1834,  that  the  ^*  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Junior  Preachers,"  was  established. 
The  number  of  resident  students  is  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  leadmg  man  among  the  Wesleyans  is  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bun- 
ting, D.  D.,  president  of  the  institution,  and  also  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  great  names  among  the  dead  are  Mr.  Wesley,  Rich- 
ard Watson  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Mr.  Watson  is  highly  re- 
garded by  the  Wesleyans  as  a  theologian,  and  Dr.  Clarke  as  a 

vate  owners  5,096.  More  than  a  third  of  all  the  benefices  in 
the  country  are  under  JC150  a  year;  297  are  below  £50  a 
year.  There  are  only  two  livings  of  J£4,000  a  year,  the 
rectory  of  Stanhope  in  Northumberland,  which  is  £4,843,  and 
Doddington  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  which  is  JB7,306. 
There  are  but  three  livings  worth  from  J£3,000  to  JC4,000  per 
annum.  See  MaccullocVs  British  Empire^  1837,  Vol.  II.  p.  410. 
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commentator.  The  learning  of  the  latter  was  multifarious  and 
discursive,  rather  than  correct  and  profound.  The  denomina^ 
tion  have  exhibited  an  excellent  spirit  in  their  efforts  to  diffuse 
the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  missionary  operations 
are  LrSed  on  with  system  and  energy.  Many a^Jti^yplace 
has  been  made  glad, — ^many  a  fierce  heart  m  Great  Britain  has 
been  tamed  by  mem.  From  the  general  theological  discussions 
which  take  place  amon^  the  other  classes  of  Dissenters,  and  in 
the  established  church,  flie  Wesleyans  keep  nearly  aloof.  They 
are  spread  over  almost  the  whole  kingdom,  but  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lincoln  and  Cornwall.  The 
number  of  the  followers  of  Whitefield  is  not  lar^e,  except  in 
Wales,  where,  in  many  places,  they  outnumber  the  adherents 
of  the  established  church.  According  to  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  Methodists  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,200,000.  The  disciples  of  Whitefield  have  an  institution  of 
a  mixed  character,  partly  theological  and  partly  literary,  at 
Cheshunt,  near  London.* 

The  Independents  or  Congregationalists  maintain,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  independency  of  each  congregation  or  society 
of  Christians,  and  their  ri^ht  to  elect  their  clergymen,  and  to 
lay  down  rules  as  to  disciplme,  etc.,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  foreign  constraint.  Their  origin  is  traced  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  the  Revolution  in  16^,  they  were,  comparatively, 
a  small  body;  but  they  have  rapidly  gained  ground  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  particulany  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  Presbyterians.    MaccuUoch  states  the  number  of  con- 

¥regations  at  1800 ;  the  Congregational  Magazine,  at  1840. 
be  present  number  is  probably  about  1900.  In  Wales  they  have 
374  con^egations,  in  Yorkshire  170,  in  London  and  Middle* 
sex  103,  in  Lancashire  100.  The  other  counties  in  which  their 
congregations  are  the  most  numerous  are  Somerset,  Essex,  De« 
von,  Kent  and  Wilts.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Independents 
are  a  number  of  institutions,  mainly  designed  to  train  men  for 
the  ministry.  The  course  of  study,  literary  and  theological, 
varies  from  four  years  to  six  years.  The  principal  seminaries 
of  this  kind  are  the  Hackney  in  London,  with  from  twelve  to 

«       111  '  ■  .iiiiin^i -.11,  II  ■..»^.»ii.»       1^1       I  i.iiiBi         ■III  II  im     ■ 

*  The  Congregational  Marazine  for  Jan.  1836,  states  the 
number  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  congregfations  at  2,818  ;  Cal* 
vtnistic  Methodist  427;  other  Methodists  666  ;  total  congre- 
gatioDs  3,911. 
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twenty  students;  the  Air^ale  College,  near  Bradford  in  York- 
shire, with  above  twenty  students ;  me  Spring  Hill  College,  in 
Birmingham,  which  commenced  operations  in  1838 ;  Highbuiy 
College,  Coward  College  and  Homerton  CoUege.  The  three 
last  named  are  in  London,  and  contain  from  thir^  to  forty 
students,  on  an  averaee,  each.  Some  ot'the  more  affluent  Dis- 
«entera  have  be^  in  me  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  Scot- 
tish universities.  London  University  College  now  opens  her 
doors  to  them.  The  denomination  are  highly  respectable  in 
numbers,  wealth  and  general  character.  Tneir  congregations 
are  made  up  mainly  from  the  middle  classes  in  society,  worthy 
trades-people  in  the  cities,  farmers  and  tenants  in  the  country, 
some  nch  manufacturers  and  merchants,  a  few  gentlemen  in  the 
learned  professions,  and,  occasionally,  a  member  of  parliament 
They  are  honestly  attadied  to  the  constitution  and  goveniment 
of  the  country,  though  they  have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
by  their  uniform  reastance  to  tyranny,  and  by  their  passionate 
love  of  freed<Mn.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  Indqiendents. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  they  can  lay  no  special  claim  to 
profound  or  various  learning.  Those  among  the  living,  who^ 
works  are  most  known  in  the  United  States,  are  the  Kev.  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith  of  Homerton,  author  of  the  valuable  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson  of 
Highbury,  author  of  Biblical.  Researches,  Travels  in  Iceland, 
etc.;  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.  D.,  theological  tutor  at  Exeter, 
who  has  written  on  mental  philosophy ;  and  Joaah  Conder, 
late  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  author  of  the  Modem  Trav- 
eUer.  The  remarks  which  Isaac  Taylor  makes  in  relation  to 
the  want  of  scholarship  apiong  the  Dissenters  are,  no  doubt, 
applicable  to  all  the  jsects.  It  is  clear,  as  this  writer  well  ob- 
serves, that  the  various,  but  intimately  coimected  subjects,  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical,  at  this  time  likely  to  be  discussed, 
all  come  under  the  common  condition  of  involving  laborious  re- 
searches upon  the  field  of  Christian  antiquity.  But  this  is  a 
field  not  much  firequented,  in  our  own  tirnes,  by  the  English 
non'<x>nfonnists  of  any  dass.  It  is  but  a  few  mdividuals,  of 
these  communions,  that  profess  any  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
Grreek  and  Latin  divines ;  nor  do  the  tastes  of  the  Dissenting 
bodies  at  all  favor  any  reference  of  the  sort^*  It  should  be  re- 
■  'II  ■  I  ■■  ■ — ■  ■>  I '  '       '  'I  I       I    I  ■  I 

*  Ancient  Christianity,  Am.  Ed.  p.  34. 
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marked,  that  this  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  Dissenters. 
They  have  labored,  especially  before  the  repeal  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  test  acts  in  1828,  under  a  load  of  disabiUties.  The 
idea  itself  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  two  great  universities 
is  exceedingly  humiUatin^.  It  must  operate,  in  a  thousand 
way^  to  depress  the  energies  of  aspiring  young  men  in  the  Dis- 
senting ranks,  if  it  does  not  force  them  mto  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion. The  CTeat  fountains  of  knowledge  are  sealed  against 
the  approach  of  more  than  three  millions  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  While  this  condition  of  things  exists,  the 
Dissenters  must  suffer  in  their  literaiy  reputation.  The  erection 
of  a  dozen  universities,  like  that  of  London,  would  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  It  is  the  character  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^, — 
the  slow  growth  of  almost  half  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era— 'it  is  ten  thousand  andentrecollections  which  cluster  around 
their  hallowed  walls ;  it  is  the  substantive,  real,  glorious,  yet 
invisible  and  intangible  reputation  of  these  ^ablii^ments, 
which  constitute  the  sum  of  their  privileges, — ^which  make  them 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which  are  incommunicable  in  re- 
spect to  London  or  l£ghbury,  or  Homerton  or  Exeter,  even  if 
these  last  could  be  at  once  and  superbly  endowed  vnth  charters, 
halls,  libraries,  and  all  other  visible  privileges.  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  in  this  country  if  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
New*Haven,  Princeton  and  Hanover  had  exduded  firom  their 
haUs,  since  their  first  establishment,  all  young  men  but  those 
connected  with  one  denomination  1  Would  not  the  excluded 
sects  have  been  famous  for  any  thing  rather  than  scholarship  ? 

The  Baptists  are  generally  distrimited  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  comprise  about  1,200  conurbations.  Of  these,  159 
are  in  Wales,  65  in  London  and  Middlesex,  63  in  Yoricshire, 
48  in  Somersetshire,  and  about  40  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Bucks,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Ldcester,  Monmouth,  Nor- 
folk, Northampton,  Somerset  and  Wilts.  They  are  subdivided 
into  Particular  or  Calvinistic,  Greneral  or  Arminian,  &c.  Many 
of  their  clergymen  are  educated  at  the  academies  at  Bristol,  at 
Stepney  in  London,  and  at  Dr.  Steadman's  institution  in  York- 
shire. They  have  had  three  men  who  would  confer  honor  on 
any  denominatiQn,  and  on  any  Christian  country :  Andrew  Ful- 
ler, Robert  Hall  and  John  Foster.  The  denomination  have 
lar^y  contributed  to  fhe  support  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  In 
foreign  missionary  operations  they  were  among  the  foremost 

The  Presbyterians  were  very  powerful  during  the  dvil  wars, 
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and,  at  one  time,  there  was  much  probabilily  that  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  kingdom  would  be  Presbyterian.  About  the 
J^ear  1700,  there  were  800  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Eng- 
and.  Since  that  period,  they  have  gradually  declined.  At 
first,  their  sentiments  were  strongly  Calvinistic,  but,  in  this  re- 
spect, also,  they  have  materially  degenerated.  Some  con^e- 
gations  are  Arminian,  others  Arian,  and  others  Unitarian. 
About  70  Presbyterian  churches  are  in  commimion  with,  and 
adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  These  are 
mostly  in  the  northern  counties.*  The  whole  number  of  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  England  in  1836,  as  stated  in  the  Congre- 
gational Magazine,  was  197.  Some  of  them  are  smalL 
Another  veiy  recent  authority  mentions  that  there  are  now 
about  120  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  in  England,  whei« 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  maintamed  and  preached  as 
laid  down  by  the  English  Presbyterians  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  larger  and  smaller  Catechisms.! 
They  are  frequently  called  Scotch  churches. 

The  precise  number  of  Unitarian  Dissenting  congregations 
we  do  not  know.    It  must  be  very  small.|    The  number  of 


*  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  of  Scotland  has  five  presbyteries, 
those  of  London,  Lancashire,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  North- 
west of  England  and  Berwick.  There  are,  besides,  the  pres- 
byteries of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  Northwest  of  Northum- 
berland.    J^ew  Edinburgh  Almanac^  1840,  p.  358. 

f  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  :  London,  1840,  p»  41. 

X  Among  the  English  Unitarians,  who  are  a  studious  and 
cultivated  class,  the  names  of  Channing,  Norton,  Dewey,  Ware 
and  other  Americans,  are  the  names  the  oftenest  heard,  when 
the  championship  of  their  sect  is  in  question.''  JV.  ,^,  Review^ 
Oct.  1840,  p.  488.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  gives  no  very  flattering  ac- 
count of  the  religious  state  of  the  English  Unitarians.  He 
says  that  they  have  no  disciplinary  watching  over  conduct,  no 
admission  to  or  exclusion  from  communion.  What  is  with 
them  called  the  Lord's  Supper  is  avowedly  open  to  any  and 
to  every  person  who  chooses  to  come.  They  reject  all  ordina- 
tion of  ministers.  London  Christian  Observer^  1838,  pp.  10, 12. 
The  chapel  at  York,  which  Lady  Hewley  attended,  and  which 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
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congregations  of  Friends  is  stated  at  396.  They  are  to  be 
found  principally  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Cumber- 
land and  Kent.  Mr.  Macculloch  states  that  the  sect  is  not  in- 
creasing. Not  a  few  of  the  wealthier  individuals  have  laid 
aside  the  peculiar  dress  and  phraseology  by  which  its  adherents 
are  commonly  distinguished.  The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics has  rapidly  increased  within  the  present  century.  Thej 
are  most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  particularly  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  where  they  constitute  a  large  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  details  given  in  Mr.  Lewis's  valuable 
Report  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor  in  Great  Britain,  there 
were  in  Liverpool,  in  1800,  4,950  Irish  Catholics ;  in  1820, 
11,016 ;  and  m  1833,  no  fewer  than  24,156.  The  Irish  Catho- 
lics in  Manchester,  in  1833,  were  estimated  at  about  30,000, 
and  in  Birmmgham,  they  amounted  to  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
The  number  of  Irish  Catholics  in  London  has  been  said  to  be 
as  great  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  English  Catho- 
lics are  most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire 
and  Warwickshire ;  and  are  widely  scattered  over  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  some  of  the  principal  families  of  which  be- 
long to  their  communion.  The  Jews  are  found  in  most  large 
towns  in  England;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  resident 
in  London.  The  total  number  may  be  estimated  at  from  12,000 
to  14,000.  Exclusive  of  the  sects  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  others,  whose  adherents,  however,  are  comparatively 
smalL 

The  whole  number  of  Dissenting  congregations,  of  all  kinds, 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  computed  m  the  Congregational 
Magazme  above  referred  to,  is  8,446;  the  number  of  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  established  church  is  11,825.  Sup- 
posing this  statement  to  be  nearly  accurate,  it  shows  that  the 
Dissenting  congregations  are,  to  those  belonging  to  the  church, 
as  84  to  1 18,  or  as  42  to  59.    Though  some  of  the  Dissenting 

has  now  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
persons.  The  chapel  at  Chester,  where  Matthew  Henry  once 
preached  the  words  of  Kfe  to  crowds,  is  but  thinly  attended, 
though  richly  endowed.  A  chapel  at  Lancaster,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  about  j&lOO  per  annum,  is  attended  by  about 
twenty  persons.  The  chapel  at  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
once  orthodox,  and  possessing  endowments,  has  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  congregation.    Scottish  Presb.  Review^  No.  24. 
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congregations  are  numerouSy  yet,  on  an  average,  they  are 
smsdl  compared  with  those  belonging  to  the  church.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Macculloch,  the  entire  number  of  Dissenters 
in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  2,700,000,  or  at 
most  3,000,000,  of  whom  from  500,000  to  600,000  may  be 
Catholics. 

We  will  now  bring  these  miscellaneous  statements  and  ob- 
seivations  to  an  end,  by  offering,  as  intimated  in  a  previous 
nmnber  of  the  Repository,  some  general  reflections,  which  have 
been  suggested  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  interests  of  vital  piety  in  England  are 
not  receiving  that  degree  of  attention  which  *  th^  merit,  and 
without  which  no  other  interest  is  safe.  For  proof  of  this  pro- 
position we  need  not  search  far.  The  evangelical  division  of 
the  established  church  are  not  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Venn  and  Newton  and  Cecil.  The  spirituality  has  declined  in 
proportion  as  the  attention  to  rites  ana  forms,  or  to  what  is  ex- 
clusive in  the  Episcopal  church,  has  increased.  The  warm- 
hearted piety  and  the  catholic  spirit  of  Wilberforce  are  not, 
we  fear,  fully  mherited  by  his  sons.  The  organs  of  this  party 
find  occasion  gently  to  admonish  some  fiiends,  like  the  Noels, 
who  open  the  arms  of  chari^  rather  indiscreetly,  and  who,  in 
iheir  burning  zeal  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  leap  over 
the  ecclesiastical  pale.  Unhappily,  some  of  the  men  of  fervently 
pious  spirit  are  not  guided  by  sound  judgment  in  their  inter- 
p-etations  of  Scripture,  and  run  v^d  with  millennial  theories. 
Excellent  men  luce  Bickersteth,  Henry  Woodward,  Gerard 
Noel,  and  others,  who  are  truly  burning  lights,  are  patronizing 
notions  which  must  inevitably  abridge  their  influence.  We  do 
not  now  hear  favorable  reports  of  the  increase  of  piety  among 
the  members  of  tiie  two  universities,  such  as  were  confidentiy 
promulged  a  few  years  since.*  A  portion  of  the  piety,  par- 
ticularly at  Oxford,  which  might  otherwise  have  produced  good 
fruits  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  pendine  controversy.  The  religious  feeling  of  men  like 
Pusey  and  Keble,  who  evidently  possess  a  trmy  devotional 
spirit,  are  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  the  pietism  of  Jacob 
Boehmen  and  Madame  Ouion.  They  may  find  nourishment  to 
■■        II  ■         iiiiiiii     I     ..I I   II  iii.iii.ii.il  ■  ■_■  .1. » 

*  See  Daniel  Wilson's  Introductory  Essay  to  Wilberforce's 
Practical  View. 
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their  faith  in  the  ascetic  practices  which  they  adopt,  but  the 
influence  of  their  course  on  the  minds  of  the  mass,  even  of  the 
students  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  must  be  pernidous  or 
negative.  The  spiritual  .discipline  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  can 
never  be  revived  in  practical,  bustling  England,  and  in  the 
restless,  upheaving  nineteenth  century.  The  piety  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tracts — for  some  of  the  papers  breathe  the  tender  and  sub- 
dued spirit  of  genuine  devotion — ^must  have  but  small  attraction 
in  manufacturing,  mining,  mercantile,  aggressive  England. 
She  wants  more  substantial,  tangible  nouri^ment 

The  Dissenters  are  becoming  a  thoroughly  political  race. 
Their  rallying  words  are  Hberfy,  freedom,  down  with  the  tithes, 
Pym,  Milton,  Hampden,  Sidney.  This  course  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  take,  as  forced  upon  them  by  a  melancholy  necessity, 
but  they  glory  in  it,  as  the  most  honorable  path  of  Christian 
duty,  as  eminently  congenial  with  the  free  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Hence,  of  necessity,  piety  languishes.  In  the  fierce  political 
debate,  its  life  must  be  eaten  out.  The  heavenly  Dove  flies 
from  the  realms  of  noise  and  strife.  He  has  but  little  sympa- 
thy with  hard  wordis  and  stormy  harangues.  We  know  that 
the  Dissenters  have  violent  provocations.  They  have  been 
contemptuously  denied,  for  ages,  some  of  the  dearest  rights 
which  belong  to  them  as  men  and  as  Britons.  That  they  should 
express  themselves  decidedly,  and  should  labor  strenuously  for 
the  recovery  of  those  rights,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Re- 
ligious men  cannot,  however,  become  absorbed  in  political  dis- 
cussions, without  serious  injury.  If  a  necessity  exists  for  the 
course  which  has  been  taken,  even  by  multitudes  of  Dissenting 
clergymen,  it  is  a  dire  necessity.  So  it  should  be  esteemed  by 
them,  instead  of  being  justified  and  eulogized. 

If  more  proofs  of  our  position  were  wanting,  we  might  refw 
to  the  languid  manner  in  which  the  religious  press  in  England 
has  spoken  of  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  attack  on  China,  and 
of  the  determination,  openly  avowed  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  ministry,  of  taking  violent  possession  of  the  Celestial  empire. 
In  the  view  of  all  right-minded  men,  out  of  Britain,  the  case 
is  one  of  outrage  and  wrong.  The  English  nation  is  a  smug- 
gler in  the  Chinese  seas.  She  has,  for  years,  carried  on  a 
contraband  traffic  in  an  article  which  she  knows  is  deadly 
poison.  And  yet  she  is  upholding  her  iniquitous  course  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  Ought  not  pious  men  to  speak  out  1  Should 
not  the  religious  press  lift  up  a  voice  of  thunder  1    If  the  con- 
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Science  of  the  nation  were  in  a  healthful  state,  if  the  lords 
spiritual  in  parliament  remembered  their  solemn  responsibilities, 
such  a  tone  of  remonstrance  would  be  heard,  that  the  ministnr 
would  not  dare  to  prosecute  the  nefarious  business.  The  Britisn 
people  often  taunt  us  in  respect  to  wrongs  heaped  on  the  Indians. 
But  here  it  has  been  in  the  face  of  long*continued,  powerful 
remonstrance,  and  earnest  and  united  prayer  to  the  God  of  the 

Cr  and  the  oppressed.  Our  religious  publications  have  spoken 
ily  and  long.  Honorable  senators  m  Congress  have  resisted 
the  aggressions  on  the  Indians  inch  by  inch.  We  have  not,  in- 
deed, done  all  our  duty.  Still,  we  have  not  silently  and  tamely 
acquiesced  in  the  demands  of  cruelty  and  avarice. 

No  one  of  the  Christimi  denominations  in  England  enjoys 
adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  There  is  no 
peculiar  course  of  study  insisted  upon  by  the  univerdties  for 
theological  students.  At  Cambridge  the  Gospels  and  the  Evi- 
dences form  part  of  the  university  course  for  all.  The  Norrissian 
professor  of  divinity  deUvers  a  course  of  lectures  on  doclrinal 
and  historical  theology ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  this 
course  is  demanded  by  the  bishops,  in  most  cases,  as  a  condition 
of  ordination.  The  competitors  for  Hebrew  scholarships  and 
prizes  are  voluntary,  no  attendance  being  required  by  statute. 
At  Oxford  there  are  no  examiners  formally  delegated,  nor  is 
there  any  system  marked  out  by  the  university,  for  ascertaining, 
a3  in  the  case  of  the  degrees  in  arts,  the  requisite  qualification 
of  candidates  for  divinity  degrees,  and  which  shall  do  that  for 
divinity  which  has  been  done  for  arts.  The  regius  professor  of 
divinity  holds  certain  disputations  in  controversial  theoloey, 
called  pro  forma  exerdsesy  and  which  were,  until  lately,  earned 
on  in  tne  Latin  language.  Those  who  expect  to  enter  orders 
must  attend  one  course  of  lectures  of  the  divmity  professor,  after 
they  have  taken  their  first  de^ee.  In  consequence,  partly,  of 
this  lamentable  deficiency  of  theolo^cal  instruction  at  the  two 
old  universities,  the  university  of  Durham  has  been  recently 
founded,  virith  the  professed  ODJect  of  furnishing  instruction  to 
students  in  the  north  of  England,  with  a  view  to  holy  orders. 
The  same  object  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  on  behalf  of  the 
poorer  class  of  students  in  Wales,  by  the  modem  establishment 
of  the  college  of  St  David's  at  Lampeter.  How  far  these  two 
institutions  answer  their  design,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  however,  that  with  such  slight  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  theological  discipline  and  information,  the  young 
candidate  for  holy  orders  must  be  poorly  equipped  for  his  work. 
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He  may  be  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  metres ;  he  may 
make  Latin  verses  accordmg  to  the  most  perfect  rules  of  proso- 
dy, while  he  may  be  totaUy  ignorant  of  the  original  fountain  of 
divine  knowledge  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  system  of  truth 
which  he  sweais  to  explain  and  defend. 

With  the  Dissenting  clergy,  the  case  is  not  much  better. . 
Most  of  their  academies  are  but  apolo^es  for  a  Theological 
Seminary.  The  statement  of  one  fact  will  amply  confirm  this 
assertion.  The  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  Greek,  He- 
brew, theology,  pastoral  duties,  and  the  composition  of  sermons, 
are  all  taught  by  tux)  persons,  or  at  most,  by  three.  Who  can 
rise  to  eminence  as  a  teacher  in  every  conceivable  branch  of 
knowledge  ?  But  without  enunent  teachers,  there  will  be  no 
accomplished  scholars.  Or,  if  an  exception  sometimes  occurs, 
it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  system  of  study,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  it.  Two  instructors  teaching  that  which  twenty  men  hardly 
suffice  to  do  well !  Besides,  only  five  or  six  years  are  devoted 
to  what  are  termed  in  this  country  academical,  collegiate  and 
theological  studies,  which  here  occupy  and  crowd  nine  years,  if 
not  ten  or  eleven.  This  mixed  mode  of  study,  partly  scientific 
and  literary,  and  partly  theological,  hais  never  prospered  in  the 
United  States.  The  attempt  has  been  made  again  and  again 
with  full  faith  and  fervent  zeal,  only  to  be  abandoned  in  despair. 
Theology  is  a  science.  Adequately  to  master  it  demands  three 
or  four  years  of  undivided  and  determined  study.  Preparation 
to  preach  the  gospel  will  not  spring  up  from  the  ground  by  ac- 
cident. The  aiofe,  the  state  of  thincrs  in  En&cland  demand  that 
the  Dissenting  clergymen  should  >  well-trained  men  in  all 
needful  discipline,  able  to  meet  their  most  accomplished  oppo* 
nents  on  equal  ground.  We  would  respectfully  say  to  diese 
brethren:  It  is  time  for  you  to  change  your  policy.  If  you  can- 
not educate  your  sons  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  you  cannot 
break  down  the  barrier  there,  then  send  them  to  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities or  to  the  London  universi^.  If  you  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  this,  then  transform  Homerton  academy  into  a 
proper  bona  fide  college,  and  Highbury  into  a  theological 
seminary,  eacn  on  perfectiy  independent  grounds,  literary  and 
theological.  Instead  of  building  up  a  mixed  seminary  at  Bir- 
mingham, l^y  out  your  resources  in  making  a  strong  college, 
and  persuade  a  sister  city  to  found  a  seminary  excluavely  for 
I'heoiogy.  We  verily  believe  that  such  a  course  would  accom- 
plish more  for  your  denominations,  would  give  them  more  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  moral  efficiency  than  fifty  otjom hermaphrodite 
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establishments,  which  are  ndther  one  thing  nor  the  other.  You 
may  coldly  reply  that  we  are  ignorant  ot  your  circumstances, 
that  we  speak  at  random,  and  multiply  words  without  know- 
ledge. We  answer,  that  we  have  honestly  formed  our  opinion 
from  your  own  confessions  and  statements,  from  conversing  with 
your  ministers,  and  from  reading  some  of  your  sermons. 

The  condition  of  scholarship  in  England,  in  some  of  the 
most  important  departments,  is  confessedly  low.  A  late  Eng- 
lish wnter  attributes  the  want  of  scholarship  to  the  character 
and  tendency  of  that  scholarship  itself;  to  the  character,  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  English  people;  and  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  English  schools  and  universities.  But  what- 
ever the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  is  indisputable;  in  the  de- 
partment of  ethical  and  mental  philosophy  there  is  no  living 
writer  of  note.  There  has  been  no  contribution  to  these 
sciences,  of  any  considerable  value,  since  the  days  of  Tucker 
and  Paley ;  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
Coleridge's  Remains  are  disjecta  membra.  Loud  complaints 
have  long  been  uttered  against  Dr.  P^^'s  system,  yet  no  one 
has  arisen  to  supply  the  deficiency,  rhe  most  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge  (who  dishkes  Paley) 
promises,  is  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  on  Human 
Nature,  with  excerpts  from  other  authors,  and  illustrative  notes 
from  his  own  pen. 

In  Biblical  Literature,  the  land  is  equally  barren.  This 
might,  indeed,  be  anticipated  from  the  want  of  theological  in- 
stitutions. The  Biblical  Cabinet,  consisting  of  translations 
from  the  best  evangelical  Oerman  commentators,  has  met  with 
very  meager  encouragement.  Bishop  Marsh,  the  commentator 
on  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Burgess,  who  veas  so  strenuous  an 
asserter  of  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  language,  failed  to  excite 
any  enthusiasm  in  their  favorite  studies.  St.  Lee,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  possessing 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages ;  but 
we  have  not  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  nor  by  the  liberalihr  of  his  views.  Dr.  Bloomfield, 
in  lus  Critical  IM^est,  and  in  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
has  shown  great  industry  and  a  commendable  dem*ee  of  judg- 
ment, in  selecting  and  condensing  the  opinions  of  others ;  but 
for  striking  exegetical  talent  and  profound  learning,  we  do  not 
consider  him  to  be  remarkably  distinguished,  except  as  there 
are  very  few  Englishmen — ^rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — to  en- 
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ter  the  lists  at  aU*  Among  these  very  few,  Drs.  Smith  and 
Henderson  deserve  honorable  mention*  The  English  mind 
seems  to  have  no  affinity  to  the  study,  or  rather  a  positive  an* 
tipathy  to  it  Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  notice, 
advertiang  the  Rev.  J.  Prosser's  "  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures,"  in  which  he  strenuously  argues  against  the  vowel 
points !  The  question  in  regard  to  their  utility  appears  still  to> 
be  a  dijq)uted  topic  among  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Th^ 
have  but  little  appreciation  yet  of  the  vast  stores  of  ankdition> 
(no  small  part  of  these  stores  well  digested  too)  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  German  language.  There  is  a  horror,  almost 
amounting  to  GaU(hphcbiay  at  the  sight  of  a  book  besffing  the 
Teutonic  impress.*  A  wretched  ignorance  of  the  true  princi* 
pies  of  bibhcal  interpretation  is  prominent  m  the  one  thousand 
and  one  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  decipher  the  prophetic- 
al portions  of  the  Bible.  The  theory  which  maintaiiis  the 
personal  and  visible  reign  of  Christ  om  earth,  before  the  millen!<» 
nium,  embraces  not  a  few  distinguished  a^^rei^,  and  is  said 
to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground;  a  theory  which  would  never 
become  popular  in  a  coimtry  where  sound  j^inciples  of  her- 
meneutics  prevailed. 

We  make  these  observations  in  no  spirit  of  ill-will  or  un- 
charitableness.     Our  English  brethren  are  doing  themselves 

Eeat  honor  in  many  of  the'  branches  of  natural  science,  and  in 
ist  Indian  philology.  But  in  most  of  the  departments  of 
literature,  common  and  sacred,  they  fall  far  bdow  their  old 
reputation,  and  th^  present  capabilities.  They  must  go  to 
work,  and  master  the  German  language,  and  be  willing  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  continental  scholars.  Instead  of  crymg  out 
incessantly  against  German  neology  and  mysticism,  let  them 
patiently  study.  We  do  not  say  the  philosophy  of  the  Germans, 
but  their  great  histories,  their  profouild  oriental  disquisitions,  their 
learned  commentaries  on  the  Bible ;  and  then,  if  they  please,  let 
them  impregnate  these  productions  with  the  homely  good  sense 
and  sterling  honesty  and  sober  piety  of  England.  They  will 
be  the  wiser  and  the  better,  and  the  world  will  thank  them. 

Finally,  England  must  educate  and  Christianize  the  swarming 
millions  of  her  own  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  in  London,  and  in 

*  Two  volumes  from  Chrysostom  have  just  been  published 
at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Profs.  Pusey,  Keble,  etc.  In  these 
volumes  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  life  of  Chrysostom  by  Ne- 
ander. 
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her  great  manufacturing  districts.  In  this  way  alone  can  she 
put  down  Chartism,  and  every  other  form  of  turbulent  democracy. 
In  this  course  only  will  die  accomplish  salutary,  peaceable  re- 
forms in  church  or  state.  England  has  most  solemn  duties  now 
to  be  performed  at  home.  She  has  no  time  to  waste  in  bick- 
ering. Her  nobility  and  gentry,  her  merchant  princes  and  her 
geat  landed  proprietors  have  a  vital  and  an  untold  interest  in 
this  work  of  evangelizing  the  whole  country.  Their  rights  will 
be  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  when  once  a  million  of  uned- 
ucated Chartists  are  in  motion.  The  imiversities  must  adopt 
needed  reforms,  and  show  a  warm  sympathy  in  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  people,  if  they  would  preserve  their  charters  un- 
toudied  and  their  walls  undesecrated.  Ministers  at  the  altar  must 
aspire  after  a  profounder  scholarship,  a  more  radical  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  Grod,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
theology.  While  physical  researches  are  pushed  farther  and  far- 
ther, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  mental  and  especially  moral 
subjects  are  of  higher  moment,  and  demand  a  more  earnest  at- 
tention. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 


A  Notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods'  Review  or  "  An  Essay 
ON  Cause  and  Effect,  in  connection  with  Fatalism  and 
Free  Agency  :" — ^Am.  Bib.  Repos.  Jan.,  1840,  Vol.  HI. 
pp.  174—193.  Ibid.  July  and  October,  1840,  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  217—242,  and  467—485. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "Eeeay.'* 

The  writer  of  the  above  mentioned  Essay  on  Cause  and 
Effect,*  did  not  design  to  enter  the  lists  in  any  theological  or 
metaphysical  controversy,  but  rather  to  excite  other  and  more 
competent  minds  to  engage  in  the  discussion.  As  this  aim  has 
been  so  happily  accomplished,  and  the  matter  is  fairly  in  the 
hands  of  others,  Ailly  competent,  the  writer  will  notice  Dr. 

•  This  "  Essay'*  appeared  in  the  Repository  for  Octoberi 
1839,  p.  381. 
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Woods'  articles  only  so  far  as  is  needful,  either  to  explsun 
misconceptions,  or  to  suggest  topics  for  farUier  discussion. 

A  great  part  of  Dr.  Woods'  remarks  are  based  on  the  suppo* 
sition,  that  the  article  he  criticises  teaches,  that  emotions  and 
desires  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  An  article  on  this 
subject  in  a  preceding  number  of  this  work/  exhibits  the 
writer's  views  more  at  large,  and  it  is  supposed  that  nothing 
there  presented  is  inconsistent  with  any  thing  advanced  in  the 
Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect  The  appalling  deductions  made 
by  Dr.  Woods,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  result  from  any  thing  ac^ 
tually  presented,  but  merely  from  a  misapprehension. 

Most  of  the  remaining  part  of  Dr.  Woods'  criticisms  are 
based  on  another  misconception  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
original  article.  But  in  order  to  present  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject clearly,  the  writer  asks  attention  to  the  following  defini- 
tions and  remarks,  which  are  either  expressed  or  assumed  to  be 
true,  in  the  article  on  Cause  and  Effect. 

Poioer : — a  simple  idea,  gained  when  any  change  takes  place. 

Power  is  spoken  of  in  several  relations,  as  the  following 
illustration  will  show.  A  man  may  have  all  the  power  and 
skill  needful  to  svrim,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  this 
power  for  want  of  the  appropriate  fluid.  In  this  case,  he  has 
power  in  one  sense,  and  no  power  in  another ;  that  is,  he  has 
constitutional  power,  but  not  actual.  But  suppose  the  man  has 
power  to  secure  the  appropriate  fluid,  then  he  has  actual  power, 
m  case  he  performs  a  previous  act,  and  no  power  if  he  does 
not.  Before  he  performs  the  act  he  has  indirect  actual  power, 
and  after  it  is  performed,  he  has  direct  actual  power.  In  these 
relations^  therefore,  it  can  be  asserted,  that  a  man  has  and  has 
not  power  to  swim.  He  has  power  in  one  sense,  L  e.  in- 
direct actual  power.  He  has  not  power  in  another  sense,  i.  e. 
be  has  not  power,  until  he  performs  a  previous  act  This  dis- 
tinction between  actual  and  constitutional  power,  and  between 
direct  and  indirect  actual  power,  is  very  important  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Impossible  signifies  without  power. 

Impossible^  Sbsdutely^  signifies  that  there  is  no  power  any* 
where  to  make  a  given  change.  For  example :— -Grod  exists. 
A  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.    These  propo* 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  the  Will  over  the  other  Facul« 
ties: --Am.  Bib.  Repos.  October,  1840,  p.  378. 
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sitions  express  things  which  there  is  no  power,  anywhere^  to 
make  otherwise.  The  last  is  called  a  contradiction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  another  example  of  an  absolute  impossibility.  Salt 
is  that  winch  has  power  to  produce  a  given  sensation,  so  that, 
without  this  power,  it  is  not  salt.  It  is,  therefore,  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  salt  not  to  produce  the  given  sensation,  for  that 
is  a  contradiction.  It  is  saying  that  a  thing  has,  and  has  not 
a  given  power  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense. 

hrvpossibley  relaJtively : — ^That  is,  impossible  without  a  pre-  , 
vious  change,  but  possible  with  it.    Thus  it  is  relatively  impos- 
sible for  salt  to  produce  a  given  sensation,  when  it  is  not  in 
certain  circumstances,  though,  in  relation  to  the  possible  exis- 
tence of  these  drcumstances,  it  is  possible. 

Certain^  absolutely:* — A  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  when 
there  is  no  power  any  where  to  make  it  otherwise. 

Certain^  relatively: — ^A  thing  is  relatively  certain,  when 
fliere  is  no  power,  anywhere,  to  make  it  diflerent,  without  a 
previous  change. 

Producing  cause : — ^That  peculiar  power  possessed  by  each 
individual  existence,  which  enables  it,  in  given  circumstances, 
to  produce  a  change. 

Occasional  causes  :^Those  circumstances  which  are  indispen- 
sable antecedents,  in  order  to  enable  a  producing  cause  to  act. 

Producing  causes  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  which  in 
given  circumstances  have  powef  to  produce  either  of  two  kinds 
of  change  (i.  e.  mind),  and  those  which,  in  given  circumstances, 
have  power  to  produce  a  particular  kind  of  change,  and  no 
power  to  refrain  firom  producing  this  kind,  or  to  produce  any 
other  kind  (i.  e.  matter).  These  last  are  called  necessary  pro- 
ducing causes. 

Changes  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  changes  where  the 
thing  changed  had  power  to  refrain  from  this  particular  kind  of 
change,  and  to  produce  another  instead;  secondly,  those 
changes,  where  the  thin^  changed  had  no  power  to  refrain  firom 
this  particular  kind  of  change,  and  no  power  to  produce  any 
other  instead.  The  first  are  called  actions  of  mind ;  the  last 
are  called  necessary  changes  or  effects.  If  these  distinctions  are 
correct,  then  the  maxim':  "  every  eflFect  has  a  cause,*'  would  be 
more  properly  expressed  thus :  "  every  change  has  a  cause." 

Volitions : — Changes  in  mind,  which  take  place  when  de- 
sires are  excited,  and  the  mind  decides  either  to  gratify  or  not 
to  gratify  these  desires. 
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Mind  is  the  producing  cause  ofvoUtUm — ^that  is^  mind  is  that 
which  has  power,  in  given  circumstances,  to  produce  the  changes 
caUed  volitions. 

The  question  now  in  discussion: — Has  mind,  when  desires 
exist,  the  power  to  decide  in  either  of  two  directions,  without  a 
change  of  circumstances  ?  The  fatalist  says,  ^^  no  ;"  his  oppo- 
nent says,  ^'  yes.^^     Both  are  required  to  prove  their  positions. 

Proof  is  that  which  produces  belief.  It  is  divided  into  two 
kinds,  intuitive^  or  that  which  results  from  the  constitution 
of  mind,  and  ratumaly  that  which  results  from  a  course  of  rea- 
soning. 

The  opponent  of  fatalism  establishes  his  position  thus :  That 
the  mind  has  this  power,  called^ee  agency ^  is  an  intuitive  truth; 
and  this  position  is  established  by  the  words  and  actions  of  all 
mankind,  which  prove  that  they  believe  it,  from  the  very  con- 
stitutionofmind.  . 

The  fatalist  attempts  to  prove  his  position  thus :  He  first 
assumes  the  following  as  an  intuitive  truth : — ^^  Wherever  there 
is  a  particular  kind  of  thing  as  an  invariable  antecedent  of  a 
particular  kind  of  change,  which  is  an  invariable  sequent,  the 
antecedent  is  a  necessary  producmg  cause,  and  the  sequent  is  a 
necessary  effect"  This  is  the  major  proposition.  He  then 
ofisumes,  without  proof,  the  following  as  his  minor  proposition: 
*^  Volition  to  gratify  is  the  invariable  sequent  of  the  strongest 
desircj  as  the  invariable  antecedent."  Then  follows  his  con- 
clusion : — ^Therefore  the  thing  changed,  i.  e.,  mind,  has  nq  power 
to  refrain  from  this  particular  kind  of  change,  and  np  power  to 
produce  any  other.  When,  therefore,  his  opponent  claims  that 
free  agency  is  established  by  one  intuitive  truth,  the  fatalist 
claims  that  it  is  demolished  by  another,  and  ma^  say  that  his 
intuitive  truth  is  as  good  as  the  one  that  opposes  it  The  writer 
of  the  ^^  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect"  endeavored  to  meet  the 
fatalist,  not  by  questioning  the  intuitive  maxim,  which  is  the 
major  proposition,  but  by  denying  the  minor,  and  showing  that 
the  fatalist  has  no  way  to  establi^  this  proposition  but  by  beg- 
ging the  question  and  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  writer  did 
mdeed  concede  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition,  in  order  to 
meet  the  argument  where  it  could  most  readily  be  destroyed; 
but  it  was  a  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  amounting  to 
this :  ^^  Suppose  I  grant  your  major — ^your  mmor  is  false  and 
cannot  be  establii^ed."  In  criticising  the  writer.  Dr.  Woods 
assumes,  that  the  writer  concedes  and  teaches  the  major  propo- 
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sition  as  trae.  What  the  writer  actaally  asserted  was  tiiis : — 
That  there  is  no  method  of  proving  (by  a  course  of  reasoning) 
that  any  thing  is  a  producing  cause,  except  by  estabhshing  an 
inrariableoess  of  antecedence  and  sequence.  For,  according  to 
the  writer,  mind  is  estabhshed  as  a  producing  cause,  not  by 
reasoning,  but  by  iniuiiion.  The  wnter  mi^ht  assert  this,  and 
yet  not  necessarily  assert  that  every  thin^  which  is  established 
as  the  inyariable  antecedent  of  an  invanable  sequent  is,  in  all 
casesy  proved  to  be  a  producing  cause.  Yet  the  writer  does  not 
wish  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  advocating  that  maxim, 
as  an  intuitive  truth ;  for  it  is  beheved  by  the  writer  that  it  can 
be  established  as  such,  as  thoroughly  as  any  other.  Men  never 
find  such  invariableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  without 
helieoing  that  Ae  antecedent  is  the  necessary  producing  cause, 
and  lie  sequait  4e  neooBary  effect,  uid  pro^  iheir  belief 
by  words  and  actions^ 

But  Dr.  Woods  turns  upon  the  writer  and  says,  that  accor- 
ding to  this,  the  writer  teaches  fatalism,  and  brings  the  follow- 
ing  cases  as  examples^ 

1.  Where  the  writer  allows,  that  moiivee^  of  eome  sort,  are 
invariable  antecedents  of  volition.  But  tiiie  writer  made  a 
distinction  between  those  invariable  antecedents  that  are  occa-' 
siomal  cauae»y  and  do  not  have  invariable  sequents,  and  those 
invariable  antecedents  that  have  invariable  sequents,  and  are 
thw  proved  to  be  producing  causes*  Every  volition  has  a 
desire,  of  some  sort,  as  antecedent  But  to  make  motive  the 
producing  cause  of  volition,  there  must  be  a  particular  kind  of 
desire  that  has  a  volition  to  groHfyj  as  the  invariable  sequent. 
For,  if  some  desires  sometimes  have  a  volition  to  gratify,  as  a 
sequent,  and  the  same  deores  have  a  voUtion  not  to  gratify^ 
sometimes,  as  a  sequent,  there  is.no  particular  kind  of  thing,  an 
an  invariable  sequent  to  some  particular  kind  of  thing,  as  the 
invariaUe.  antecedent 

2.  The  odier  case  is,  where  the  writer  concedes  that,  in  all 
those  cases,  where  the  strongest  specific  desire  coincides  with 
the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  the  mind  always  chooses  to 
gratify  it  But  to  make  this  prove  motives  to  he  producing 
causes,  every  volition  to  gratify  must  have  such  a  comcidence, 
as  the  invariable  antecedent  This  is  not  so ; — sometimes  a  voli- 
tion to  gratify  has  this  for  antecedent,  and  sometimes  it  has  not 
But  Dr.  Woods  claims  that  a  perfectly  holy  mind  invariably 
chooses  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  and  that,  according 
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to  the  writer,  this  is  a  case  of  fatalism.  But  to  establish  any 
such  invariableness  as  the  writer  concedes  to  be  a  proof  of 
fatalism,  Dr.  Woods  must  prove,  that  a  perfectly  holy  mind 
never  chooses  to  gratify  desires  that  relate  to  matters  where 
reason  cannot  decide  what  is  for  the  greatest  general  good,  inas- 
much as  they  have  no  bearing  at  all  on  such  a  question,  being 
simply  the  question  whether  the  agent  shall  take  one  kind  of 
specinc  enjoyment  or  another  different  kind,  either  of  which 
may  be  equally  for  the  general  good.  This  cannot  be  done. 
In  reference  to  God,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  differs 
from  all  other  minds,  in  seeing  all  things  and  changes  in  one 
view,  so  that  he  cannot  have  those  successive,  neto  desires  which 
pertain  to  finite  minds.  No  finite  mind  is  capable  of  educing  a 
system  of  psychology  from  that  eternal,  infinite  mind,  whose 
great  plan  has  existed  fit>m  eternity,  and  who  therefore  is,  in 
diis  respect,  not  the  pattern  of  created  minds.  The  writer, 
therefore,  feels  warranted  in  still  claiming,  that  no  man  can 
establish  that  invariableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence  be- 
tween motive  and  volition,  which  fatalists  claim,  as  proof  that 
mind  has  no  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  it  does. 

The  writer  now  would  present  answers  to  some  inquiries  that 
have  been  urged  in  connection  with  this  subject 

1.  What  is  the  foundation  of  certainty  that  God  will  not 
change,  or  do  wron^  ? 

Ans.  On  the  vnriter's  theory,  not  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
power  to  decide  in  either  of  two  directions,  when  desires  exist, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  change  the 
nature  of  things.  There  is  no  power,  anywhere,  that  can  change 
God's  constitutional  natui^,  so  that  he  can  either  desdre  pain  or 
choose  without  a  desire.  Nor  is  there  any  power  that  can  make 
his  choosing  wrong  appear  to  him  any  thing  but  what  it  would  be, 
pure  evily  and  what  he  therefore  has  no  power  to  desire.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  constitutional  power,  but  the  want  of  an  occa*- 
simal  cat£se,  which  there  is  no  power  to  produce,  that  makes  it 
an  absolute  impossibility  for  God  to  do  wrong. 

2.  Has  God  power  to  put  free  agents  into  such  temptation 
that  they  have  no  power  to  choose,  except  in  one  direction  ? 
No ;  for  this  is  a  contradiction.  A  free  ageiit  is  one  that  has 
power  to  choose  in  either  of  two  directions,  and  he  cannot  have 
this  power  and  yet  be  destitute  of  it,  in  the  same  sense  and  in 
the  same  circumstances.  It  is  a  contradiction,  and  therefore  an 
absolute  impossibility. 
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3.  How  then  can  God  TOvem  free  agents  so  as  to  prevent 
their  interference  in  his  plans?  Ans.  nj  his  control  of  oeca- 
sumal  catues,  so  that  at  any  time  he  can  prevent  a  given  voli* 
tion,  ather  by  change  of  susceptiUlities  or  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

4.  But  if  volitions  are  not  the  necessary  effects  of  motives, 
as  produdng  causes,  how  can  Qod  foresee  future  volitions? 
Ans.  This,  God  has  not  revealed,  but  he  has  revealed  (kefojdj 
that  he  does  foresee  every  volition  of  every  one  of  his  creatures. 

5.  What  is  the  kind  of  inability  which  is  asserted  when  it  is 
said  that  a  perfectly  honest  man  cannot  steal-— that  perfectly 
holy  minds  cannot  lie — ^that  the  carnal  mind  cannot  obey  the 
law  of  God? 

Ans.  The  phenomena  described  in  the  essa^  referred  to,  on 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  other  faculties  of  mind,  fur* 
nish  the  data  for  explaining  this  language. 

A  governing  volition  is  one  that,  while  it  exists,  makes  it  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  have  a  contrary  voBtion.  It  is  perfect 
or  not  perfect,  just  in  proportion  as  it  controk  and  prevents  all 
conflictm?  volitions. 

A  perfictly  honest  man  is  (me  who  has  a  perfect  governing 
volition  to  be  honest,  and  uhUe  this  exists j  it  is  ah  absolute  im^ 
possibility  for  him  to  steal ;  for  it  implies  a  contradiction.  So 
a  perfectly  holy  mind  is  one  that  has  its  governing  volition  to 
do  right,  perfect ;  and  while  this  remains,  it  is  impossible  to 
choose  to  do  wrong. 

A  carnal  mind  is  one  that  is  destitute  of  a  governing  purpose 
to  obey  the  law  of  benevolence,  and  while  thus  destitute,  it  is 
impossible  for  all  its  specific  volitions  to  be  conformed  to  this 
law.  But  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  mind  has  power  to  f(Htn  a 
new  governing  volition,  it  has  indirect  power  to  do  what  in  the 
other  sense  it  nas  not  power  to  do. 

On  this  theory  man  has  power  to  do  all  that  Grod  requires, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  power  to  produce  both  the  generic  volitions 
direcUyy  and  the  specific  volitions,  indirectly ^  that  Grod  requires. 
But  so  long  as  his  generic  volitions  are  not  in  conformity  to 
God's  law,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  his  specific  ones  to 
be  so. 

6.  But  what  is  the  ^' cause,  ground,  and  reason,"  why  a  vo- 
lition is  in  one  direction  and  not  in  another?  Why,  for  exam- 
ple, did  a  man  choose  an  estate  and  give  up  the  path  of  hon- 
esty ?  The  cause  for  his  choosing  the  estate  is  twofold ;  first, 
the  motive,  or  occasional  cause,  which  Gbd's  providence  pro- 
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duced ;  secondly,  his  own  mind,  which  produced  the  voMon. 
But  why  did  he  not  choose  the  honest  course  1  Because  the 
mind  has  not  power  to  choose  both  ways,  and  so  in  choosing 
one,  it  has  not  power  to  choose  the  other.  The  answer,  then, 
is  this :  ^'  because  he  chose  one  way,  and  had  not  at  the  same 
time  power  to  choose  the  other." 

The  writer  would  now  refer  to  some  other  points  of  Dr. 
Woods'  criticisni.  On  p.  178,  he  maintains  that  ^^  strongest 
motives"  are  not  '^  a  particular  land  of  motives."  He  says 
that  desires  for  food,  desires  for  property,  desires  for  honor  and 
the  like  are  ^^  particular  kinds  of  motives,"  and  sometimes  one 
kind  is  the  skongest  desire,  and  sometimes  another  kind. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Woods,  that  the  same  things 
are  often  placed  in  differ^it  classes,  according  to  thdr  different 
relations.  For  exsffiDiple,  weights  are  classed  as  heavier,  heavi- 
est ;  lighter,  lightest,  in  reference  to  their  power ;  knd  ^ey  are 
also  classed  as  lead  weights  and  iron  weights,  in  reference  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  And  sometimes  lead 
weights  may  be  the  heaviest,  and  sometimes  iron.  So  of  mo-^ 
tives  or  desires.  They  are  classed  as  stronger  or  w^aker^  in 
reference  to  their  vividness ;  and  they  are  also  classed  with  re- 
ference to  the  objects  that  excite  them.  It  must  be  apjparent 
to  Dr.  Woods,  on  reflection,  that  the  writer  was  correct  in  say- 
ing, that  placing  the  strongest  desires  as  invariable  antecedents 
to  ihe'^ition  to  secure^  was  making  ^^  a  particular  kind  of  mo* 
tive"  an  invariable  antecedent 

The  writer  would  here  remark,  that  there  are  sentences  in 
the  article  on  ^^  Cause  and  Effect,"  whare  the  writer  uses  the 
term  ^^  invariable  antecedent,"  without  speci^iing  which  kind  is 
meant;  but  inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  jwevioudy  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  such  as  were  producing  and  such  as 
were  occasional  causes,  fair  interpretation  requires,  that  where 
the  term  is  ambiguous,  that  sense  is  the  true  one  that  makes 
the  writer  conastent  with  himself. 

On  p.  182,  Dr.  Woods  employs  the  tenoa  "  Strongest  motive*' 
with  some  adrcutness.  The  plausibility  of  his  position  is  made 
by  the  fact  that,  in  common  parlance,  men  use  the  term  ^^  strong- 
est desire,"  or  '^  strongest  motive,"  to  express  either  that  which 
ezdtes  the  strongest  speciific  desire,  or  that  which  appears  best 
to  the  reason.  For  example^  a  man  says,  **  I  wanted  such  a 
thing  the  most  (i.  e^  felt  the  strongest  desire  for  it),  but  I  chose 
the  other>  because  I  thought  it  was  best.**  Then>  if  asked : 
<<  Did  you  not  feel  a  stronger  desire  to  do  whrt  was.  best,  than 
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to  gam  the  other  thing  ?"  he  w31  answer^  *^  yes.'^  Thus,  he 
seems  to  assert  that  he  felt  the  strongest  desire  for  hoth,  which 
is  an  apparent  contradiction ;  but  is  made  consistent  by  the 
fact  that  the  term  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  case,  it  refers 
to  the  strongest  specific  desire ;  in  the  other^  to  the  dictates  of 
the  undemtanding. 

But  in  which  sense  does  Dr.  Woods  use  the  term,  when  he 
asks  if  all  men  do  not  choose  to^ratify  the  strongest  desire,  or 

S'eld  to  the  strongest  motive  ?  The  following  seems  to  decide 
s  use  of  the  term.  On  p.  182,  he  says:  ^4  would  inquire 
whether  the  writer  is  certain  that  it  is  not  a  law  of  our  rational! 
nature,  that  we  should  choose  and  act  in  accordance  with  that 
which  appears  to  us  as  the  highest  reascm,  or  strongest  motive  ? 
If  it  should  at  last  become  evident  that  this  is  the  law  of  our 
rational  nature,  then  a  power  to  act  contrary  to  it  would  .be  a 
power  to  subvert  the  vorv  constitution  of  mmd,  Md  divest  our* 
selves  of  rationality.  This  seems  to  teach,  not  only  that  we 
always  do  choose  and  act  according  to  that  which  appears  to 
us  as  the  highest  rea80l^  but  that  we  have  no  power  to  choose 
otherwise.  Would  Dr.  Woods  wicb  to  have  men  not  choose 
in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  them  the  highest  reason  ? 
And  if  they  always  do  choose  as  reason  dictates,  how  could 
th^  do  better,  and  where  i&  the  doctrine  of  depravity  ? 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Woods'  disclaimer,  repelling  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  the  writer  would  inquire  if  the  doctrine  of  fate,  as 
taught  m  all  ages,  is  not  simply  this — that  fnind  (including 
Creator  and  creatures)  has  no  power  of  any  kind  to  choose 
otherwise  thaa  as  it  does  in  the  circumstances  where  it  does 
choose  X  And  as  all  changes  in  matter  depend  on  mind,  it  is 
absoluiely  impossible  for  any  event  to  be  otherwise.  Now, 
does  not  Dr.  Woods  teach  that,  in  the  circumstances  which  ac-- 
tually  exist,  mind  has  no  power  of  any  kind  to  choose  different- 
ly from  what  it  does  1  And  is  there  an^  possible  thecMy,  ex- 
cept that  mind  has  this  power,  or  that  it  has  noif  And  does 
not  every  man  either  agree  with  the  writer,  or  else  agree  with 
Dr.  Woods,  in  holding  fatalism  as  it  is  taught  by  the  Hindoos, 
Mohammedans,  Stoics,  Collins,  Priestley  and  Hobbes  1 

Dr.  Woods'  disclaimer  does  not  alter  the  position  of  things 
for  this  reason-— that  there  are  twa  senses  to  every  tenn  he  uses, 
of  directly  opposite  meanings,  as  based  on  the  two  opponng 
theories.  With  Dr.  Woodls'  sense  to  these  terms,  this  dlsclaim-^ 
er  is  a  direct  assertion  of  fatalism,  as  will  appear  by  what  fol- 
lows. The  columns  below  give  the  two  opposing  uses^  of  each 
term.  •       14* 
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Definitions  in  Dr.  Woods^ 
sense. 

Free  agent — An  intelligent, 
sensitive  mind,  that  has  power 
to  decide  to  secure  that  which 
excites  the  strongest  desire, 
and  no  power  to  decide  other- 
wise. 

Volitionr^A  change  or  de- 
cision of  the  mind,  produced 
by  the  strongest  motives,  which 
the  mind  has  no  power  to  pre- 
vent or  to  make>  otherwise. 

Moral  agent — A  mind  gov- 
erned by  motives,  as  necessary, 
producing  causes. 


Accomddhle  being — ^A  being 
placed  under  law  with  penal- 
ties, and  required  in  all  cases 
to  choose  right,  even  when  it 
has  no  power  (i.  e.  when  the 
strongestdesire  is  to  do  wrong). 

Proper  svijects  of  law — ^Be- 
ings who  have  power  to  choose 
as  they  do,  and  no  power  to 
choose  otherwise. 

Blame  and  praiseworthy  ao 
turns — ^Actions  that  are  right 
or  wrong,  compared  with  a 
rule  of  dut^,  without  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  actor  to 
choose  to  act  differently. 

Liberty  or  freedom  of  will — 
Power  ^0  do  as  we  will,  with- 
out power  to  will  otherwise 
than. as  we  do  will. 


Definitions  m  the  opposing 

sense. 
Free  agent — An  intelligent, 
s^isitive  mind,  that,  when  de- 
sires exist,  has  power  to  decide 
either  to  gratify  or  not  to  grati-* 
fy  each  desire. 

Volition — ^A  change  or  de- 
cision of  the  mind,  when  it  has 
power  to  refrain  from  one  kind 
of  choice  and  to  make  another. 

Moral  agent — ^A  mind  gov- 
erned by  motives,  so  that  in  all 
cases  of  choice,  it  has  power 
to  choose  differently  from  what 
it  does,  without  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

JiccountaUe  being— A  being 
placed  under  law,  with  penal- 
ties, having  power  in  {dl  cir- 
cumstances either  to  obey  or 
disobey. 

Proper  suMeds  of  law — 
Those  who  have  power  to 
choose  either  to  obey  or  dis* 
obey,  and  a  knowledge  of  ob* 
ligation. 

Praise  and  blameu)orthy  ac* 
^voTM"— Actions  where  the  agent 
had  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
penalty,  and  power  in  the  giv-* 
en  circumstances  to  choose 
either  to  obey  or  disobey. 

Liberty  or  freedom  of  will — 
Power  to  choose  differently 
from  what  we  do,  without  a 
change  of  circumstances. 


The  writer  would  now  inquire,  first,  whether  the  above  is 
not  a  fair  and  correct  exhibition  of  Dr.  Woods'  meaning,  when 
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he  uses  these  terms  aooordine  to  his  theory;  and  secondly, 
whether  his  disclaimer,  with  ms  sense  to  each  term,  is  not  as 
direct  an  affirmation  of  fatalism  as  can  be  made  1  His  di»* 
claima:  is  as  follows :  **  Fatalism  is  the  opposite  of  the  doctrine 
that  teaches,  that  we  are  free  moral  agents,  the  proper  subjects 
of  law,  under  the  government  of  a  wise,  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent God,  and  blameworthy  and  praiseworthy  according  to 
our  conduct" 

Of  course,  in  claiming  not  to  be  a  fatalist,  Dr.  Woods  holds 
the  affirmative  of  the  above  in  his  sense  of  the  terms,  viz. ;  we 
are  ^^  free  moral  agents,'' — that  is,  we  are  under  law  and  gov- 
erned by  motives  as  producmg  causes,  so  that  we  have  no 
power  of  any  kind  to  choose  differently  from  what  we  do.  We 
^^  are  under  the  government  of  a  wise,  righteous  and  benevolent 
Grod,"  and  yet  he  requires  us  to  choose  what  we  have  no  power 
to  choose,  L  e.,  the  course  of  holiness,  when  we  do  not  feel  the 
strongest  desire  for  it  We  ^^  are  blame  and  praiseworthy  ac- 
cording to  our  conduct" — ^that  is,  we  deserve  praise  and'blame 
for  our  actions  when  we  have  no  power  to  choose  to  act  other- 
wise. Let  the  reader  decide  if  this  is  not  a  correct  exposition 
of  Dr.  Woods'  disclaimer,  and  if  so,  is  not  this  fatalism  1  On  p. 
222,  Dr.  Woods  seems  to  claim  that  his  theory  of  free  agency 
is  an  inteiitive  truth.  If  it  is  so,  then,  Dr.  W.  can  prove  it  such, 
by  showing  that  the  words  and  actions  of  mankind,  in  all  a^es, 
indicate  that  they  believe  that,  whenever  they  make  a  choice, 
they  have  no  pQwer,  in  those  circumstances,  to  choose  other- 
.  wise.  If  he  cannot  show  this,  has  he  any  right  to  claim  this  as 
an  intuitive  truth  1 

Dr.  Woods  claims  that  •  Calvin,  tl^e  two  Edwardses,  West, 
Smalley,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Day  and  Beecher,  and  aknost  all 
the  presidents  and  professors  of  our  colleges  and  theological 
sennnaries,  and  most  of  the  ministers  and  Christians  of  all  the 
orthodox  denominations  hold  his  theory,  and  are  opposed  to 
that  presented  in  the  ^'  Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect"  The  writer 
is  not  acquainted  with  aU  these  worthies,  but  is  inclined  to 
doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  this  claiim.  Is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  part  of  these  persons  really  hold  the 
writer's  theory  of  free  agency,  and,  owing  to  great  confidence  in 
the  investigations  of  great  and  good  men,  have  not  studied  the 
subject  de  novo^  for  themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  have  never 
supposed  Dr.  Woods,  or  any  of  the  above  writers,  to  differ  from 
themselves  1 
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On  p.  241,  Dr.  WocmIs  seems  to  consider  setf-denial  as  re- 
ferring to  the  conflict  that  takes  place  whenever  incompatible 
desires  coexist,  and  the  mind  chooses  that  which  is  ''most 
agreeable."  His  opponents  consider'  real  and  virtuous  self- 
denial  to  consist  in  that  act  of  mind  which  decides  to  ^ve  up 
what  excites  the  strongest  specific  desire,  and  to  take  that 
which,  though  it  excites  a  weaker  speci&[^  desire,  appears  to 
reason  as  the  greatest  good  on  the  whole. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Woods  for  suggesting  a  defect 
in  the  definition  of  motives  in  the  original  essay,  llie  writer 
^ves  the  following  as  a  substitute.  '^  Motives  are  other  excited 
desires,  or  those  things  that  excite  desires,  or  those  susceptibilities 
which  can  be  excited  by  objects  of  desire."  In  the  former 
piece  the  writer  omitted  one  of  these  senses  in  the  defimtioir. 

In  Dr.  Woods'  articles  he  quotes  Edwards,  Day  and  Whately, 
as  sustaining  his  views  of  free  agency.  The  writer  supposes 
this  presents  three  topics  for  future  discussion. 

1.  Is  teaching  the  invariableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence, 
between  strongest  desire  and  a  volition  to  secure^  teaching  what 
proves  fatalism — ^i.  e.,  is  the  maxim  assumed  by  fatalists  as 
their  major  proposition  really  an  intuitive  truth  1 

2.  Do  Edwards,  Day  and  Whately  teach  the  invariableness 
of  antecedence  and  sequence  between  strongest  desire  and  voli" 
tion  to  secure  ? 

-  3.  K  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majcv  proposition  c^  the  fatalist  is 
an  intuitive  truth,  does  it  not  account  for  the  perplexing  mazes, 
apparent  contradictions,  and  profound  depths,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  subject  1  Has  it  not  been  the  fact, 
that  the  defenders  of  free  agency  have  conceded  that  invariable- 
ness of  antecedence  and  sequence  between  the  strongest  desire 
and  a  volition  to  secure^  wluch^if  the  major  proposition  of  the 
fatalist  is  a  truth)  proves  fatalism,  and  then  have  vainly  struggled 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  oonclusioii  1 

The  writer  would  put  what  is  involved  in  the  above  queries 
in  another  form. 

May  not  the  following  proposition  be  affirmed  as  true  ? 
Whoever  teaches  that  a  particular  class  of  desires  are  the  inva« 
riable  antecedents  of  a  particular  class  of  volitions  (i.  e.  volitions 
to  secured  as  invariable  sequents,  teaches  what  proves  fatalism ; 
i.  e.,  teacnes  what  proves  that  mind  has  no  power,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances when  it  does  choose,  to  decide  otherwise. 

Suppose  this  is  denied.    Then  the  writer  asks :  How  do  you 
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prowe  that  in  the  circumstances  in  v^hich  the  balances  move 
downward,  they  have  not  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  move 
upward  ?  The  only  reply  that  can  be  given  is,  they  never  did 
move  upward  in  these  circumstances,  th^efore  they  have  not  the 
power.  Then  the  writer  asks :  Why,  if  it  is  conceded  that  mind, 
m  given  circumstances,  never  did  move  but  in  one  way,  is  there 
not  precisely  the  same  proof  that  it  has  no  power  to  move  other* 
vnse,  as  there  is  that  the  balances  have  no  power  to  move 
otherwise  ? 

But  if  it  is  urged  that  mind  is  different  from  matter,  and  that 
it  may  invariably  choose  rights  and  yet  have  power  to  choos6 
otherwise ; — in  reply  the  writer  would  say,  that  this  is  not  a 
case  where  a  particular  kind  of  desire  is  the  invariable  antece- 
dent of  a  particular  kind  of  volition,  as  an  invariable  sequent 
A  free  agent  may  invariably  choose  right,  and  yet  there  would 
not  be  that  invariableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence  that 
proves  a  necessary,  producing  cause. 

JVote,  The  wnter  found,  after  reading  the  criticisms  on  the 
Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,  that  for  want  of  more  care  either  in 
the  writer  or  the  readers,  it  has  been  misconstrued  in  the  follow- 
ing cases. 

1.  Where  the  writer  uses  the  term  "  invariable  antecedent,'* 
without  expressly  specifying  which  kind  is  intended,  though  the 
scope  of  the  piece  fairly  shows  it 

2.  Where  the  writer  says  that  there  is  no  mode  of  proving 
mind  to  be  a  producing  cause,  meaning  by  it,  no  mode  of  reason" 
ing  can  prove  it  It  is  established  as  an  intuitive  truth,  as  the 
writer  shows,  and  a  fair  reader  would  consider  this  exception 
as  implied. 

3.  The  last  case  is  made  by  the  omisaon  of  the  generic  defi- 
nition of  producing  cause.  The  writer,  in  constructingthe  defi- 
nition of  producing  cause,  had  in  view  the  case  in  hand,  where 
the  fatalist  attempts  to  prove  that  mind  has  not  the  power  of 
free  agency,  by  an  argument  that  makes  m/otivCy  instead  of  mind, 
the  producing  cause  of  volition.  And  as  this  argument,  not 
only  would  make  motive  a  producing  cause,  but  a  necessary  pro- 
ducing cause,  the  writer  gave  the  specific  definition.  But  af- 
terwards, in  claiming  that  '^  the  mind  is  the  producing  cause  of 
volition,"  the  writer  did  not  observe,  till  it  was  pointed  out,  that 
the  generic  definition  also  was  needful.  The  writer  uses  the 
term  in  the  generic  sense  when  claiming  that  ^^  mind  is  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  volition,"  and  the  specmc  sense  when  claiming 
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that  fatalists  support  their  doctrine  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
motive  is  the  producing  cause  of  vohtion.  The  preceding  arti- 
cle supplies  the  deficiency  by  inserting  a  generic  definition  as 
well  as  the  specific  one. 


ARTICLE   IX. 


Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  as  held  by 
Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  President  of  the  Oberlin  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Rev.  Charles  Fitch,  and  others  agree- 
ing WITH  them. 

By  Rer.  Leonard  Wood%  D.  D.,  Prof.  TheoL  in  the  TheoL  Bern.,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  attention  of  the  religious  public  has,  of  late,  been  fre- 
quently called  to  the  subject  above  mentioned,  and  much  has 
been  written  and  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  parties.  It  is  not  m]^  object  to  notice  all  the 
particular  opinions  and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
by  writers  engaged  in  the  controversy.  I  can  promise  no  more 
than  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  points  which  are  regarded 
as  of  the  first  importance ;  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  has  been  defended,  and  the  chief  arguments  on  which 
it  rests,  and  to  inquire  wliat  conclusion  a  candid  regard  to  truth 
will  lead  us  to  adopt. 

I  have  read  several  publications  on  the  subject,  particularly 
the  Discourses  of  Mr.  Mahan,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  me ;  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Dr.  Weeks'  Letter  in 
reply ;  several  Lectures  of  Mr.  Finney,  published  in  the  Ober- 
lin Evangelist ;  Dr.  Pond's  and  Mr.  Folsom's  articles  in  the 
Am.  Bib.  Repository,  and  finally  Mr.  Mahan's  article  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Folsom.*  My  design  however  is,  to  give  the  reader  my 
reflections,  and  to  show  exactly  how  the  subject  lies  in  my  own 
mind,  avoiding  entirely  whatever  might  have  a  personal  bear- 
ing. Though  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  entertain 
the  kindliest  feelings  towards  the  writers  above  named,  who  have 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  Perfection.  When  I  cast  my  eye 
over  Mr.  Mahan's  Discourses  and  Mr.  Fitch's  Letter,  I  was 


*  American  Biblical  Repository,  October,  1840. 
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gratified  with  the  spirit  of  love,  tenderness  and  devotion,  which 
breathed  in  their  writings,  and  could  not  but  indulge  the  pleas- 
ing thought,  that  Glod  nad  granted  them  a  high  degree  of  his 
gracious  influence,  and  raised  them  to  an  elevation  of  Christian 
affection  and  joy,  to  which  they  had  never  before  attained. .  My 
interviews  with  Mr.  Mahan,  in  connection  with  what  he  has 
written,  have  left  the  impression  on  my  mind,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  natural  tendency  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  him- 
self has  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  and  that 
the  error,  into  which  I  think  he  has  fallen,  results,  not  from  the 
want  of  Christian  feeling,  but  from  a  hasty  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  a  vi^ong  method  of  reasoning.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance vtdth  his  express  desire,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  review 
what  he  has  published  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  would  be  far  from  wishing,  that  my  personal  regard  to  him 
should  prevent  a  free  and  thorough  examination  of  his  system, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  defends  it 

I  begin  with  a  general  remark,  the  correctness  of  which  no 
one  win  question.  When  a  man  undertakes  to  sustainand  frO'^ 
pagate  a  novel  systeniy — a  system  d^erent  from  what  has  com* 
moftdy  been  entertained  hy  the  best  of  men,— li^  is  inadmissible 
for  him  to  setforthy  as  a  fart  of  his  system^  any  opinions  tohich 
are  held  by  those,  from  whom  he  professes  to  dyjer.  He  may 
show,  if  he  can,  that  the  principles  which  are  common  to  him 
and  to  others,  when  rightly  carried  out,  involve  his  peculiarities, 
and  that  those  who  do  not  embrace  his  system  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  in  holding  to  those  common  principles.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  they  stop  short  of  the  mark,  and  must 
suffer  loss.  But  can  he,  with  propnety ,  mention  those  commonly 
received  principles,  as  pect^/iar  to  Aim,  in  distmction  from  others? 
Can  he  take  any  advantage  from  them,  to  prote  the  excellence 
of  his  system,  above  the  common  system  1  Can  he  in  any  way 
properly  make  the  im{»ession  that  they  belong  to  him,  more 
than  to  evangelical  ministers  generally  f 

In  this  respect,  I  am  constramed  to  say,  that  Mr.  Mahan,  Mr. 
Fitch  and  others  have,  however  imdesignedly,  committed  an 
obvious  fault,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  mislead  incautious 
readers.  In  various  instances,  they  exhibit  certain  views,  and 
lay  down  certain  principles,  as  peculiar  to  them,  in  distinction 
from  others,  which  in  fact  are  held  as  frdly  by  others  as  by 
them.  Such  a  proceeding  is  evidently  unfair,  and  whatever 
advantage  may  seem  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  unjust 
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The  Provisions  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Mr.  Mahan  represents  it  as  a  principle  belonging  to  his  sys- 
tem, in  distinction  irom  the  common  system,  thsS  God  has  made 
fiill  provision  in  the  gospel  to  render  Christians  '^perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will."  In  his  Discourses,  p.  16, 
where  he  professes  to  set  forth  his  system,  in  contrast  with  the 
common  system,  he  snjs :  ^^  On  one  side"  (that  is,  on  his  side) 
'<  it  is  affirmed,  that  grace  is  provided  in  the  gospel  to  render 
the  Christian,  even  in  this  life,  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  On  the  other  side  it  is  affimied,  that  no 
such  grace  is  provided."  And  in  the  Repository  for  October, 
1840,  p.  409,  where  he  undertakes  to  show  in  what  respect  he 
differs  from  others,  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  In  his  Discourses, 
p.  93,  he  says :  ^^  The  only  existing  difference"  (that  is,  between 
his  views  ajid  those  commonly  held)  ^  respects  the  extent  of 
the  provisions  and  promises  of  divine  grace,  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tians  in  this  life."  And  when  he  comes,  p.  129  and  onward, 
to  state  more  practically  what  he  regards  as  tiie  peculiar  ex* 
cellenceof  his  system,  in  distinction  from  the  one  commonly  re* 
ceived  (such  a  distinction  bein?  everywhere  implied),  he  points 
to  this,  namely :  ^^  that  God  has  made  full  provision,  not  only 
for  the  pardon  of  every  sin,  but  for  the  ^tire  perfection  of  be- 
lievers  in  holiness,  and  for  every  particular  necessity  which  may 
come  upon  them  in  time  and  ete^ity."  / 

Attentive  readers  will  perceive  that  the  idea  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction, between  the  advocates  of  Perfection  and  others,  has  fall 
possession,  of  Mr.  Mahan's  mind,  and  is  interwoven  with  Ihe 
whole  texture  of  his  Discourses. 

Mr.  Fitch  takes  the  same  ground.  See  Guide  to  Perfection, 
for  February,  1840.  He  states  it  as  the  first  point  of  inquiry 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  wkdher  Crod^  m  the  ecorwmy  of 
his  grace^  has  made  provision  to  save  hispeojdejrom  their  sins  ; 
and  he  affirms  it  to  be  his  beUef  that  such  provision  is  made. 

Now  some  readers  will  be  inclined  to  exclaim:  What  a 
powerful  recommendation  is  this  of  the  doctrine  of  Perfection  ! 
What  a  striking  argument  in  its  favor !  We  find  from  the 
writings  of  these  men,  that  the  doctrine  has  this  peculiar  ex-* 
cellence,  namely ;  it  asserts  that  full  provision  has  been  made 
by  divine  grace  for  the  entire  deliverance  of  bdievers  from  sin. 
How  precious  such  a  provision !  How  plainly  taught  in  the 
Bible !    And  how  strange  it  is  that  Cbristians  have  so  long 
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overlooked  it !  How  great  the  mistake  of  those  who  differ  from 
these  writers,  and  who  do  not  believe  that  God  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  entire  sanctiiication  of  believers ! 

And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  devout  Christians  and  orthodox 
divines  have,  in  all  ages,  maintained  this  same  precious  doctrine, 
ihatjidl  provision  is  rruide  in  the  gospel,  not  only  for  the  for- 
giveness  of  sin,  but  for  the  compete  sanctification  of  God^s  ^-  ' 
jde.     I  might  fill  volumes  with  quotations  from  evangelical 
writers,  from  Augustine  down  to  the  present  day,  in  which  this 
^rand  sentiment  is  strongly  asserted  and  clearly  illustrated,  and 
IS  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of  hope  and  the  spring  of  effort  tq 
believers.    Let  any  one  read  the  practical  writing  of  Calvin, 
Flavel,  Owen,  Bunyan,  Watts,  Doddridge,  President  Daviea, 
Good,  and  numberless  other  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
he  will  find  that  they  exhibit  this  sentiment  in  all  its  precious- 
ness.     I  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  no 
truth  has  been  more  familiar  to  my  mind,  or  more  zealously  in- 
culcated in  my  preaching  and  conversation  than  this,  that  the 
Saviour  has  made  provision  for  the  entire  deliverance  of  his 
people  foom  sin  ;  that  the  gospel  contains  a  remedy  for  all  ow 
spirUtual  diseases  ;  that  there  is  a  ftdness  in  Christ,  adequate  to 
supply  all  our  need.    It  has  been  the  same  with  others.    I  could 
name  many,  whom  I  have  known  personally,  who  have  zeal- 
ously preached  this  doctrine,  and  have  rested  upon  it,  living  and 
dying,  as  the  rock  of  their  salvation.     By  evangelical  ministers 
generally,  this  doctrine  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel.    In  their  view,  the  gospel  is  no 
gospel  without  it.    And  yet  I  must  confess  that  neither  I,  nor 
my  brethren  generally  have  given  this  great  gospel  truth  the 
place  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  our  preaching.     And  Mr. 
Mahan  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  hav«  noticed  this,  and 
might  have  truly  said,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  has  been  so 
far  n^lected,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  others,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  our  belief.     But  we  do  believe  it,  and  we  always 
have  believed  it ;  and  we  have  sincerely  and  earnestly  published 
it,  as  the  ground  of  hope  to  man.     We  are,  I  acknowledge, 
under  particular  obligations  to  Mr.  Mahan,  for  holding  forth  this 
truth  so  clearly,  and  giving  it  such  prominence  in  the  gospel 
plan.    And  if  he  had  labored  merely  to  wake  up  his  brethren 
to  juster  views  of  the  importance  of  this  fundamental  article  of 
their  faith,  and  to  greater  diligence  and  fervor  in  explaining, 
confirming  and  applying  it ;  his  labor  would  have  been  directed 
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to  a  noble  object,  and  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  for 
him  to  say,  or  imply,  that  orthodox  ministers  have  not  believed 
and  taught  this  truth, — why,  he  might  as  well  say,  they  have 
not  believed  and  taught  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  The 
fact  is,  the  more  devoutly  ministers  and  Christians  have  studied 
the  word  of  God,  the  more  they  have  known  of  themselves, 
and  the  more  earnestly  they  have  sought  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  better  have  they  understood  the  proviaons  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  more  entirely  have  they  relied  upon  the  all- 
sufficient  grace  of  Christ  I  am  glad  to  see,  that,  as  Mr.  Mahan 
has  come  to  entertain  more  exalted  views  of  the  gracious  pro- 
visions of  the  gospel  for  the  sanctification  of  believers,  he  has 
ceased  to  give  such  prominence,  as  he  formerly  did,  to  the  abil- 
ity or  free-will  of  man,  and  has  expressly  renoimced  it,  as  fur- 
nishing any  ground  of  hope  for  sinners,  or  any  sprine  of  holi- 
ness to  Christians,  and  has  been  brought  to  rely  wholly  on  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  to  look  to  him  for  the  whole  of  salvation, 
uther  did  this,  when  he  first  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  popeiy. 
William  Cowper  did  this,  at  his  first  conversion.  I>evout 
Christians  have  all  done  this,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
clearness;  and  multitudes  of  them  have  done  it  in  as  high  a  de- 

free  and  with  as  much  comfort,  i&  Mr.  Mahan.  I  have  recently 
ecome  acquainted  with  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Hawkes,  a  hum- 
ble Christian  in  the  common  walks  of  life, 'who  derived  special 
benefit  from  the  instructions  of  Cecil.  And  I  shall  here  make  a 
single  quotation  from  one  of  her  letters,  showing  her  cordial 
rehance  on  the  grace  of  Christ  for  the  whole  of  sandificaHon. 
She  says  to  her  correspondent :  "  You  want  to  know  how  I 
have  been  conquering  self.  Alas !  I  have  only  been  fighting 
against  self,  but  am  still  very  far  from  being  a  conqueror  5  ana 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  as  you  do,  Jesus  shows  me  my  strength  is 
in  him ;  and  my  desire  is,  to  be  as  a  Uttle  child.  When  I 
want  to  act,  I  go  to  him  for  wisdom  and  strength.  If  I  fed 
anger,  I  run  to  nun,  and  show  it  to  him.  When  I  feel  pride 
rising  upon  any  occasion,  I  go  to  him,  and  confess  it.  To  him 
I  take  every  sin,  as  it  arises— every  want,  every  desponding 
thought  To  him  I  go  for  every  good  thought,  every  good 
desire,  every  good  word  and  work,  crying,  iM-d^  help  me  in 
fhis^ — Lordy  help  me  in  the  other.  It  is  thy  grace  alone,  that 
can  produce  any  thing  good  in  me.  What  else  is  meant  by 
Christ's  living  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ?  It  is  by  liiis  simple 
faith,  that  we  must  bring  forth  good  fruits ;  and  to  obtain  it. 
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we  must  plead  the  promises.    How  are  we  to  be  transformed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  to  be  changed  into  his  image, 
from  glory  to  gloiy  1   Not  by  lookins  within,  but  by  looking  to 
Jesus!''     Now  how  does  this  differ  from  the  views  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Mahan  in  the  following  passage  (Discourses,  pp.  153 — 4). 
He  says,  just  as  thousands  nave  said  before :  ^^  The  promises 
are  adapted  to  every  possible  condition.    They  descend  to  the 
sinner  in  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt  and  depravity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lifting  him  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  and  rendering  him  a 
partaker  of  Sie  divine  nature.    They  meet  the  Christian,  in  a 
state  of  partial  holiness,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  him  to  a  state 
of  perfect  love.    Now,  to  use  the  promises  so  as  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  blessings  they  proffer  to   us,  four   things   are 
necessary:  that  we  know  our  need;  that  we  apprehend  the 
particular  promise  of  Christ  which  was  designed  to  meet  that 
particular  necessity ;  that  we  repose  full  con&ence  in  the  abil- 
ity and  faithfulness  of  Christ  to  fulfil  the  promise ;  and  that  we 
cast  our  whole  being  upon  him,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  fulfilment  of  th^  particular  promise  before  us.    For 
example ;  the  sinner  is  brought  to  feel  himself  to  be  in  a  lost 
condition.   Here  he  is  met  with  the  declaration  of  Christ :  I  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost; — arid  whosoever  cometh 
unto  TMj  I  wiU  in  nowise  cast  out.    Let  the  sinner  cast  himself 
directly  upon  Christ,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  securing  a  ful- 
filment of  this  promise.    Are  you  in  darkness  1    Go  directly  to 
Christ  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise :  /  will  lead  the  blind  by 
a  way  which  they  knew  not.    Is  your  heart  hard  and  unfeeling  1 
Go  to  Christ  and  cast  yourself  upon  his  faithfulness  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise:  I  wiU  take  the  heart  of  stone  ovt  of  your 
fiesh  and  will  give  you  a  heart  ofjlesh.    Do  temptations  beset 
you  1     Go  to  Christ  with  the  prombe :  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are  able,  but  will  with  the  temp- 
tation make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 
Are  you  about  to  enter  into  new  scenes,  or  spheres  of  action  1 
Go  to  Christ  with  the  promises :  /o,  /  dm  with  you  always  ;  andy 
my  grace  is  stijficient  for  thee.    In  short,  whatever  your  con- 
dition, remember  that  you  are  addressed  by  your  Saviour  with 
some  specific  promise,  perfectly  adapted  to  your  case ;  and 
your  life  depends  upon  your  casting  yourself  at  once  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  Christ,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise." 

Now  all  this,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Mal^an,  is  just 
and  scriptural,  exhibiting  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.    And 
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all  that  is  wanted  is,  that  he  t^ould  have  frankly  said :  this  is 
twthing  Tiew.  It  is  the  good  old  wwy,  in  which  Evangelical  wri- 
ters and  Christians  have  always  understood  and  appHed  the  pro- 
visions  and  promises  of  the  gospel.  I  could  easily  xsite  many 
passages  of  the  same  import,  and  still  more  striking,^  from  Bun- 
yan's  Jerusalem-Sinner  Saved,  M^Laurin's  Serm(tos,  Good's 
Better  Covenant,  and  the  writings  of  John  Newton.  And  I 
have  hoped  that  orthodox  ministers  were  about  to  rive  up  what 
remains  amon^  them  of  a  cold,  abstruse,  philoso^ical  way  of 
preaching,  and  to  adopt  more  fully  the  determination  of  Paul, 
to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cnidfedy  and  to  make 
him  all  in  all.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  this  shall  be  the 
case  universally.  And  let  us,  who  differ  from  Mr.  Mahan  in 
other  respects,  be  careful  to  profit  by  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  let  us  copy  his  earnestness  in  holding  fdrth  the  all- 
sufficient  provisions  of  the  gospel  for  the  entire  sanctificatidn 
of  believers. 

My  aim  has  been  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Mahan,  in  holding 
the  great  principle  above  considered ;  and  at  the  samie  time  to 
•show,  that  orthodox  writers  and  preachers  have  generally  held 
the  same  principle,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Makan  has 
made  no  advance  upon  the  common  faith  of  the  Christian 
church.  Of  course  it  must  be  wrong  for  him  or  any  others  to 
suppose,  that  holding  this  principle  can  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  system  in  distinction  from  the  system  commonly  re- 
ceived by  the  orthodox. 

But  Mr.  Mahan  thinks  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  is  insepara^ 
biy  connected  with  the  fact,  that  provision  is  made  for  the  en- 
tire sanctification  of  believers.  He  believes  that  his  (lochine 
certainly  follows  firom  this,  and  is  involved  in  it  This,  tKen, 
shall  be  my  next  point  of  inquiry.  From  the  faxi  thcA  frO" 
vision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  complete  mnctificatum  of 
believers,  does  it  follow  thai  tney  wiU  be  completely  sanctifed  in 
the  present  life?  Let  us  dismiss  all  other  points  till  we  have 
disposed  of  Uiis.  It  is  a  matter  of  reasoning.  And  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  reasoning  know  how  important  it  is  i6  give 
a  fixed  attention  to  the  pomt  under  consideration,  and  to  be 
carefy  not  to  wander  from  it 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  taken  up  in  two  ways.  First : 
Do  the  provisions  of  the  gospel^  taken  oy  themselves,  certainly 
prove  that,  believers  will  ever  be  completely  sanctified  ? 

Now,  if  the  actual  and  complete  sanctification  of  beli^vets 
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certainly  follo>¥S  from  the  mere  provisions  of  the  gospel  for 
that  purpose,  it  must  be  on  this  principle, — that  tf  God  has 
made  provision  in  the  sense  intendedffor  the  accomfdishment  of 
a  particular  end,  that  end  wiU  actvmly  he  accomplished.  This 
is  clear.  For  if  such  provision  may  be  made,  and  yet  the  end 
fail  of  being  accomplished,  then  we  can  no  longer  infer  such 
accomplishment  from  such  provision;  and  in  order  to  make  out 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  end  will  be  accomplished,  we  must 
argue  from  some  other  premises  besides  the  simple  fact  that 
provi^on  is  made  for  it 

Our  question  then  is :  Do  ^  provisions  of  the  gospel  for  the 
complete  sanctification  of  God^s  people  prove  that  they  will  in 
fact  be  completely  sanctified  f 

Now,  Mr.  Mahan  is  no  stranger  to  reasoning ;  and  he  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  an 
active,  discerping  intellect,  and  a  kind,  candid  heart  I  shall 
then  make  my  appeal  directly  to  him.  And  I  ask  my  dear 
brother :  Has  not  God,  in  this  favored  land,  made  full  provision 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  all  the  inhabitants  ?--«uch  pro- 
vision, that  all  who  enjoy  the  other  common  blessings  of  life  in 
an  ordinary  degree  may,  by  suitable  exertions,  obtain  such  a 
support  1  But  does  it  follow,  from  such  provision,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  will  actually  obtain  a  comfortable  support  1  I  ask 
again :  Is  not  provision  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of 
all  sinners  to  whom  the  gospel  is  pubBshed  1  This,  my  broth- 
er, in  common  with  others,  is  accustomed  to  teach,  as  a  matter 
of  great  moment  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  all  who 
hear  the  gospel  will  be  saved  ?  May  not  something  else  com,e 
in  to  prevent  that  salvation  for  which  provision  is  made  ?  If 
so,  then  the  general  question  returns :  Can  we  infer  from  the 
simple  fact  that  provision  is  madfe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
particular  object,  that  the  object  will  actually  be  accomplished  ? 

But,  my  brother,  who  is  fond  of  argument,  will  bear  with 
me,  while  I  take  up  the  question  in  the  other  way  alluded  tc 
He  often  asserts  that  God  has  made  provision  for  me  complete 
sanctification  of  behevers  during  the  present  life.  This  i  ad- 
mit; and  I  ask  him  whether  God  has  not  rCiade  provision  for 
the  complete  sanctification  of  believers  during  the  present  day,: 
and  the  present  Wr,  yea,  the  present  minute  i  I  should  think 
it  strange  if  he  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  answer  in  the  af-^ 
firmative.  A  mind  like  his  will,  I  am  sure,  quickly  see  what 
astounding  consequences  would  follow  from  the  denial*    How, 
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then,  does  be  dispose  of  this  matter  ?  From  the  fact,  that  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  complete  sanctification  of 
believers  the  present  hour  and  minute,  does  he  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  they  do  all  in  reality  obtain  complete  sanctification 
the  present  hour  and  minute  1  And  if  not,  how  can  he  draw 
the  other  conclusion,  namely,  that  they  are  completely  sancti- 
fied during  the  present  /t/e,  because  provision  is  made  for  it  in 
the  gospel  ?  May  not  some  other  cause  intervene  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  for  which  such  provision  is 
made  ?  And  may  it  not  hinder  the  accomplishment  for  a  longer 
as  well  as  for  a  diorter  time  ? — ^for  a  few  years  as  well  as  for 
an  hour  or  a  minute? 

The  other  circumstances,  such  as  promises,  prayers,  etc., 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  simple  provision  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  which  may  be  supposed  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  Our  pres- 
ent inquiry  is,  whether,  firom  the  simple  fact  that  provision  is 
made  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  believers  m  this  lifcy  we 
can  infer  that  such  sanctification  will  actually  take  place  i  And 
I  think  I  may  regard  it  as  a  point  agreed  to  on  all  hands,  and 
certainly  by  the  brother  with  whom  I  am  arguing  the  case, 
that  such  an  inference  cafinot  be  drawn^ 


The  Attainableness  or  Perfection  in  the  Presk«it  ILife. 

Mr.  Mahan  brings  it  forward  as  a  question  on  which  his 
opinion  differs  fix)m  the  one  commonly  entertained :  "  whether 
we  may  now,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  life,  attain  to 
entire  perfection  in  holiness.''  (Discourses,  p.  15.)  And  in 
his  second  Discourse  he  makes  it  his  particular  inquiry,  whether 
a  state  of  complete  hdiness  is  oitainahte  in  the  present  life.  He 
informs  us  that  he  does  not  use  the  words  attairuible  «na  j^acti^ 
cable  with  reference  merely  or  chiefly  to  ovr  natural  powers  as 
intelHgent,  accountable  agents,  but  witibi  reference  to  the  provis- 
ions of  divine  grace.  And  he  lays  it  down  as  a  truth,  which 
distinguishes  his  system  from  the  one  generally  held,  that 
^^  complete  holiness  is,  in  the  highest  and  most  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  attainable^'  And  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Repository  (p.  409)  he  states  it  as  a  point  peculiar  to  him 
and  his  party,  "that  we  may  render  to  God  the  perfect  obedi- 
ence which  ne  requires."    But  we  hold  to  this  as  much  as  he 
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does,  and,  as  I  suppose,  on  the  §ame  conditions;  that  is,  we  may 
render  perfect  obedience,  if  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  as 
we  ought,  ?iiiA  fully  avail  oursdves  of  the  gracious  provisions 
of  the  gospel.  He  surely  would  not  say  that  we  may  render 
perfect  obedience  in  any  other  way. 

I  must  therefore  protest  here,  as  I  did  in  the  former  case, 
against  Mr.  Mahan's  claiming  that,  as  belonging  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  to  him  and  to  those  who  agree  with  hun,  which 
belongs  equally  to  others.    We  hold  as  decidedly  as  he  does, 
tbat,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  complete  holiness 
is  attainable  in  the  present  life.    When  we  assert  that  a  thing 
is  attaincbhy  or  may  be  attained,  our  meaning  is,  that  a  proper 
use  of  means  will  secure  it  \  that  we  shall  ootain  it,  if  we  do 
what  we  ought;  and  that,  if  we  fail  of  obtaining  it,  truth  will 
require  us  to  say  we  might  have  obtained  it,  and  that  our  fail- 
ure was  owing  altogether  to  our  own  fault.    The  aUainableness 
of  any  thing  surely  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  its  being 
actumly  obtained.    For  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  many 
things,  for  example,  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  a  state 
of  competence,  as  things  which  are  o^atnoUe,  or  which  iTuiy 
be  obtained,  but  which  never  are  obtained.    The  same  as  to 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel.    Mr.  Mahan  would  doubtless  say, 
as  others  do,  that  salvation  is  attainable  by  all  who  hear  the 
gospel ;  that  under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  any  and  all  sin- 
ners muy  be  saved ;  meaning,  that  means  and  opportunities  are 
provided ;  fhat  the  way  is  prepared ;  that  salvation  is  freely 
offered  to  them  on  the  most  reasonable  terms;  that  a  proper 
conduct  on  their  part  will  secure  the  blessing,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  obtain  it,  they  themselves,  and  they  only,  will  be  the 
faulty  cause  of  th6  failure.     When  we  say  a  thing  is  not  attain'- 
able,  we  mean  that,  whatever  we  may  do,  we  cannot  obtain  it, 
and  that  our  failing  to  obtain  it  will  not  be  owmg  to  any  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  on  our  part    It  i&  often  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  impenitent  sinners,  at  the  judgment  day,  will  have 
the  painful  reflection  that  the  blessedness  of  heaven  was  offer- 
ed to  them,  and  was  put  withm  their  reai^, — ^that  they  might 
have  been  saved^but  refused  the  infinite  good.. 

See,  noWj^how  Mr.  Mahan  treats  this  subject  in  his  Discourses, 
pp.  45,  46,  and  elsewhere.  He  says,  the  church  and  tbe  min- 
istry, almost  universally,  believe  that  perfection  is  unattainable. 
He  means  all  who  dissent  from  his.  views.  And  then  he  in- 
quires, how  Christians  can  aim  at  perfection,  vjith  the  belief 
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that  it  is  not  attainMe*  But  this  is  not  our  belie£  It  therefore 
becomes  evident,  that  his  representation  is  not  correct,  and  that 
all  the  advantage  he  derives  or  seems  to  derive  from  it,  is  unjust 
*  But  there  is  a  question  here  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Both  parties  hold,  that  complete  holiness  is  oUaiTuMe.  Does 
this  prove  that  it  is  actually  (Utained?  Here  again  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  Mr.  Mahan.  Do  you  not  hold,  my  brother,  that 
salvation  is  attainaUe  by  all  sinners  who  hear  the  gospel  1  But 
do  you  infer  from  this,  that  all  will  be  saved  ?  Further :  Do 
you  not  hold  that  complete  holiness  is  attainable  by  all  believers 
nowy  this  very  day,  and  this  very  mintde?  Doubtless  you  do. 
But  your  writings  show,  that  you  are  far  enough  from  thiiJdng 
that  all  believers  are  completely  holy  now.  If  you  really 
thought  them  to  be  so,  why  should  you  show  such  grief  at  their 
short-comings?  And  why  speak,  as  you  do,  of  Christians 
f '  partially  sanctified  1"  And  why  labor,  with  such  zeal,  to  stir 
them  up  to  make  higher  attainments,  and  seek  after  perfection  ? 
Now,  if  you  yourself  do  not  think  that  the  actual  attainment  of 
perfection  can  be  inferred  from  its  attainableness^  can  it  be  right 
for  you  to  employ  modes  of  reasoning  which  imply,  or  seem  to 
imply,  that  you  do  think  so  ? 


Divine  Pbomises* 

Mr.  Mahan  and  others  place  great  dep^dence  upon  these 
for  the  support  of  their  doctiine.  The  question  which  I  shall 
now  consider  is,  whether  the  promises  of  God,  when  rigfUly  in* 
terpreted,  do  really  support  the  doctrine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Iperfectly  agree  vritH  Mr. 
Mahan  in  the  confident  belief,  that  God  will  fulfil  all  hk  pro- 
mises, taken  in  their  true  meaning.  No  one,  surely,  can  expect 
them  to  be  accomplished  in  a  sense  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  bear.  The  first  inquiry,  then,  must  be,  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  promises  referred  to.  The  great  and  precious 
promise  of  the  New  Covenant,  on  which  Mr.  Mahan  founds  his 
fourth  Discourse,  is  this :  "  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind, 
and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,  etc. ;  and  all  shall  know  me, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  for  I  will  be  mercifiil  to  their 
unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more."  Mr. 
Mahan  says,  that  Christ,  here  and  in  other  places,  promises  to 
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believers  ^*  a  confirmed  state  of  pure  and  perfect  holiness,  such 
as  is  required  in  the  moral  law.''    The  moral  law  requires  pure 
and  perfect  holiness  at  the  present  time,  and  at  all  times.    We 
must  then  suppose  Mr.  Manan's  meaning  to  be,  that  God  here 
promises  perfect  holiness  to  believers  now,  and  at  all  times. 
But  really,  my  brother,  how  does  the  text  just  recited,  contain- 
ing the  great  promise  of  the  New  Covenant, — ^how  does  it  show 
this  ?    Is  it  certain,  that  God's  putting  his  laws  in  the  minds  of 
his  people,  and  writing  them  in  tneir  hearts  is  precisely  the  same 
as  bringing  them  to  "^  a  confirmed  state  of  pure  and  perfect  ho^ 
liness  ?"    Is  it  certain  that  the  law  cannot  be  written  in  the 
heart,  in  some  degree,  when  it  is  not  done  perfectly  ?    Is  it  a 
thing  so  evident  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  without  any 
proof,  that  there  cannot  be  real  obedience  where  there  is  not 
perfect  obedience  7 — some  degree  of  holiness  in  those  who  are 
not  completely  holy  1    To  me  it  is  manifest,  that  the  above^ 
mentioned  promise  may  be  accomplished  in  d^erent  degrees. 
It  is  accomplished  in  a  lower  degree,  when  God  by  his  Spirit 
brings  men  to  repent,  and  to  render  cordial  obedience  to  his 
law  in  a  small  measure.    It  is  accomplished  in  a  higher  degree, 
when  he  brings  them  to  render  obedience  in  a  larger  measure. 
And  it  is  accomplished  in  the  highest  degree,  or  perfectly,  when 
hebringsth^n  to  render  an  tinceemng- and  jper/ec^  obedience.  And 
this  is  only  saymg,  what  is  true  in  a  thousand  cases,  that  a  good 
work  may  be  done,  or  a  favor  conferred  in  different  degrees,  and 
that  its  being  done  in  one  degree  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
it  is  done  in  another  and  higher  degree.    It  would  seem  that 
no  one  could  mistake  or  doubt  concerning  a  matter  so  plain  as 
this.    And  yet  the  conclusiveness  of  much  of  Mr.  Mahan's  rea- 
soning turns  upon  this  one  point    Take  the  promise  above 
recited,  that  all  shall  know  God  from  the  lead  to  me  greatest.    I 
ask  Mr.  Mahan  whether  this  promise  has  ever  been  completely 
fulfilled,  respecting  either  the  children  of  Israel  or  any  other  na- 
tion 1    If  he  savsyes,  I  ask,  when?    K  he  says  no,  as  he 
doubtless  will,  then  I  ask,  how,  on  his  principle  of  interpreting 
the  promises,  he  can  vindicate  the  faithfulness  of  God  1    Win 
he  say,  although  the  promise  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  it  will 
be  hereafter  ?   Then  I  ask,  why  the  same  may  not  hold  in  res- 
pect to  all  the  texts  in  which  God  promises  to  make  his  people 
completely  holy  t   K  Crod  may  be  faithful  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
mise, that  all  shall  know  him,  because  he  will  fulfil  it  at  a 
distant,  future  period,  though  for  thousands  of  years  it  has  re- 
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mained  unfulfilled ;  may  he  not  be  faithful  in  respect  to  his 
promise,  that  Ms  people  shall  be  made  perfect  in  holinessy  if  he 
fulfils  it  to  them  a  few  days  hence, — that  is,  when  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  heavenly  state, — although  it  may  not  be  fulfilled 
during  the  short  period  of  the  present  life  1 

But  with  respect  to  the  promise  of  God,  that  the  world  shall 
be  converted  and  all  flesh  see  his  salvation,  we  may  take  ano- 
ther view.  It  is  manifest  that  the  promise,  in  the  full  extent  of 
its  meaning,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  But  has  not  some- 
thing been  done  towards  its  accompfishment  ?  Have  not  mul- 
titudes, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  been  converted  to  Grod  ? 
Has  not  the  kingdtnn  of  Christ  been  extended  more  and  more  ? 
And  may  not  the  promise,  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  turned 
from  sin,  be  intended  to  include  not  only  the  final  event  of  the 
universal  reign  of  Christ,  but  all  the  events  of  the  same  kind 
which  are  introductory  to  it,  that  is,  all  instances  of  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and  especially  of  the  ^read  of  the  gospel  in 
pagan  countries  ?  And,  accordmgly,  may  not  such  a  promise, 
like  many  of  the  prophecies,  have  a  gradual,  progressive  accom- 
plishment,— an  accomplishment  extending  through  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  leading  on  to  a  complete  fulfilment  in  the  end? 
And  if  God,  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  accomplish 
his  word  of  promise  or  prediction  in  this  waY>  does  it  become 
us  to  say  either  that  he  does  not  accomplish  it,  or  that  he  does 
not  show  his  faithfulness  as  clearly,  as  if  he  should  accomplish 
it  at  once  ?  Unless  we  fall  into  such  a  train  of  thought  as  I 
have  suggested)  we  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessi^  of  ad- 
mitting, that  the  most  precious  and  glorious  promises  of  God 
respecting  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  have 
not,  to  this  day,  been  accomplished  in  any  respect  or  in  any  de- 
gree,— ^that  they  have  not  even  begim  to  be  fulfilled« 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  promises  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant respecting  the  sanctlfication  of  believers.  Take  the  precious 
promise,  that  Jesus  "  shall  save-»his  people  from  their  sins." 
And  look  at  all  behevers  now  living.  Has  Jesus  already  saved 
them  all  completely  from  their  sins  1  Is  it  true  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  sin,  no  moral  defilement  in  any  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Mahan  does  hy  no  means  believe  this.  Has  the  promise, 
then,  been  really  Adfilled  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians now  living  i  Yes,  we  say,  really  fulfilled,  though  not  as 
yet  completely  mfiUed  '.-"-really  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  has 
begun  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  and  given  them  a  degree  of 
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true  holineas: — ^but  not  anwplddy  fUfilled,  inasmuch  as  sm,  in 
different  degrees,  still  dwells  in  them.  We  can  take  no  otlier 
view  of  the  subject,  unless  we  hold  either  that  the  promise  re- 
mains wholly  unaccomplished  respecting  the  present  race  of 
believers,  or  else  that  every  true  beUever  is  now  in  a  state  of 
sinless  perfection.  But  Mr.  Mahan  does  not  hold  that  all  be- 
lievers are  now  perfect  He  conaders  Chiistiaiis  generally  as 
very  deficient  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  presents  complete  ho- 
liness befcMre  them,  as  an  object  to  be  soughty  not  as  ahready 
cbtained.  Will  he  then  say,  that  the  precious  promise  above 
named  has  not,  in  any  degree,  been  fulfiUed  respecting  them  1 
I  think  he  will  rather  say,  whatever  may  become  of  his  theoiy , 
that  as  the  gracious  Redeemer  "  has  begun  a  good  work  m 
them,"  he  has  beeun  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  and  so  has, 
m  a  measure^  reafiy  fulfilled  the  promise. 

Take  one  promise  more  :-r^^*  1  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  fix)m  all  your  filthiness  and  from' 
all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you."  Let  diis  be  admitted  to  relate 
to  all  believers.  Has  it,  then,  been  already  completely  fulfilled 
in  respect  to  every  one  of  them,  so  that  no  mc^  pollution  re- 
mains ?  Mr.  Mahan  will  say,  clearly  not  Has  it,  then,  been 
really  fulfilled  in  any  degree  ?  Certainly  it  has  been.  Tlieir 
being  true  Christians  implies,  that  God  has  made  them  clean  in 
some  measure  /—that  they  are  really  sanctified  in  a  degree. 
Now,  who  will  say,  that  God  may  not  cause  his  fidthfiilness  to 
be  seen  and  admired  in  regard  to  a  promise^  which  has  already 
been  fulfiUed  in  some  degree,  and  to  some  extent,  but  is  here- 
after to  have  a  more  extensive  and  more  perfect  fulfilment  1 

But  as  this  is  one  of  the  main  points,-— one  of  the  hinges  on 
which  the  existing  controversy  turns, — ^I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
dismiss  it  My  wish  is,  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the  ac- 
OHnplishment  of  the  divine  promises  which  relate  to  the  sancti- 
fication  of  believers,  so  thoroughly,  that  all  difficulties  may,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  removed,  and  that  we  may  have  no  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  again. 

Come  then,  my  brother,  let  us  reason  together  a  litde  farther 
on  the  subject  heiore  us.  In  what  manner  are  we  to  imder- 
stand  the  promises  and  declarations  of  God  which  you  have  so 
often  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  complete  fidfilment? 
We  agree  what  the  promises  are,  and  what  a  complete  accom- 
plishment implies.  And  we  agree  that  they  will,  first  or  last, 
be  completely  accomplished.    The  great,  and,  it  would  seem, 
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the  only  inquiry  remaining  respects  the  time  of  such  accom- 
plishment.    To  this  let  us  give  our  undivided  attention. 

I  understand  your  position  to  be,  that  the  divine  promises  and 
declarations  clearly  imply,  that  believers  vnll  he  sanctified  cont" 
jdetely  during  the  progress  of  the  present  life.  But  is  this  poation 
tenable  ?  When  the  Scripture  declares,  that  Jesus  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,  it  certainly  does  not  expressly  declare 
when  he  will  do  it  In  what  way,  then,  do  you  ascertain  the 
time  when  1  The  apostle  says,  that  "  Christ  loved  the  church 
and  ^ave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it — 
and  mat  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  might  be 
holy  and  without  blemish."  But  he  certainly  ddes  not  tell  us, 
in  die  passage  itself,  that  Christ  will  accomplish  all  this  for  the 
whole  church  during  the  present  state^ — that  he  does  now,  in 
this  life,  actually  present  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  himself 
without  spot  or  blemish.  If,  then,  you  prove  this  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  you  must  do  it  by  other  conaderations. 
The  apostle,  in  another  passage,  says,  that  ^  Christ  gave  him- 
self for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  &om  all  iniquity.''  But  he 
certainly  does  not  say,  in  the  passage  itself,  that  Christ  will  do 
all  this  for  us  during  our  continuance  in  this  world.  I  must 
therefore  ask  again,  by  what  other  considerations  do  you  make 
it  out,  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage  1  I  agree 
with  you  that  in  the  New  Covenant,  Ood  promises  to  give  to 
his  people  all  that  he  requires  of  them  in  his  law.  This  was  a 
principle  which  Augustine  often  advanced,  and  to  which  he 
attached  great  importance.  Multitudes  from  that  day  to  this 
have  done  the  same.  Indeed,  this  sentiment  is  virtually  held 
by  all  devout  Christians.  It  is  wrought  as  an  element  into 
their  faith  and  their  prayers.  But  does  this  precious  promise  of 
the  New  Covenant  mean,  that  God  will  work  in  them  a  com- 
plete conformity  with  his  law,  while  they  are  passing  through 
the  present  world?  It  is  evident  from  what  you  have  published,* 
that  you  consider  this  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  tne  promise, 
and  you  often  and  very  plainly  si^ufy,  that  unless  beUevers  are 
completely  sanctified  inthepresentlife,1hepromisefails.  Buthow 
does  this  appear  1  Because  a  promise  is  not  ftdly  accomplished  at 
a  particular  time^  does  it  follow  that  it  is  never  accomplished  ? 

*  See  Kepository  for  Oct.  1840,  p.  410,  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  passages  in  the  Discourses. 
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Mudi  depends  on  this  inquiry ;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  pass  over  it 
hastily.  A  promise  was  early  made  that  a  Saviour  should  come ; 
but  thousands  of  years  passed  away,  and  he  did  not  come.  Did 
the  promise  therefore  rail  of  its  accomplishment?  God  made 
a  promise  to  Abraham,  that  he  would  give  to  his  seed  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  an  inheritance.  Can  we  say  that  God  did  not 
fulfil  this  promise,  because  he  deferred  the  ftdfilment  for  so 
many  hundred  years  1  God  has  promised  to  deliver  his  people 
from  all  iniquity  and  to  make  them  perfectly  holy.  And  sup* 
pose  that,  in  the  endj  he  perfectly  fulfils  it  Does  he  fail  to 
fulfil  it,  because  he  does  not  fulfil  it  sooner  1  I  trust  that  my 
dear  brother,  with  whom  I  am  so  freely  discussing  this  subject, 
wiU,  after  a  few  days  more,  be  so  happy  as  to  be  admitted  into 
the  heavenly  world,  and  there  be  freed  forever  firom  all  moral 
evil,  and,  through  divine  grace,  made  perfectly  holy*  And 
suppose  he  thenlooks  from  that  blessed  world  upon  the  present 
state ;  and  suppose  &at,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  he  sees  (what 
he  may  not  now  always  see)  that  he  was,  all  the  way  through 
life,  hable  to  mistakes ;  and  that,  in  his  best  frames,  he  had 
some  remains  of  sin, — but  was  at  length  delivered  from  it,  and 
made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Will  he 
say,  or  think,  that  God  failed  to  accomplish  his  promise,  be- 
cause he  did  not  accomplish  it  sooner  1  If  a  thing  is  finally 
done,  can  any  one  say  it  is  not  done,  4)ecause  it  was  not  done 
before?  If  we  see  hereafter  that,  according  to  the  divine 
promise,  the  knowledge  of  God  fiUs  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
world  is  converted;  shall  we  then  say  the  promise  has  failed 
because  so  long  a  time  passed  away  before  it  was  carried  into 
full  efiect? 

Just  look  at  the  principle  brought  into  view,  2  Pet.  3 :  3,  4, 
8,  9.  The  apostle  first  says,  that  '*  in  the  last  days  there  shall 
be  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  sayings  uhere  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming?  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleepy 
aU  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  cre^ 

From  the  long  delay  of  Christ's  coming,  those  scoffers  took 
occasion  to  call  in  question  the  certainty  of  the  event,  and  &e 
truth  of  the  promise.  With  direct  reference  to  this,  ttie  apos* 
tie  introduces  the  same  principle  as  that  above  alluded  to,  and 
says:  ^*  Beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.    The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as 
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some  men  count  slackness,  but  is  long-sufFering,"  etc.  He  de- 
lays the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  not  from  slackness,  as  some 
suppose,  but  for  wise  and  benevolent  ends.  Now,  when  you 
say,  or  imply,  that  the  promise  of  God,  to  redeem  his  people 
from  all  iniquity  and  make  them  perfectly  holy,  requires  that 
he  should  do  all  this  during  the  period  of  the  pres^it  life ;  do 
you  not  overlook  the  principle,  which  the  apostle  represents  as 
so  highly  important,  and  so  adapted  to  solve  the  (difficulty  he 
had  to  encounter  7  God  has  promised  to  bestow  upon  his  peo* 
pie  the  grace,  of  perfect  sanctification.  But,  according  to  the 
common  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  they  are,  through  all 
the  days  of  their  life,  sanctified  only  in  part.  And  will  you, 
on  this  account,  say,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  grace?     If 

irou  do,  I  must  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the  apostle:  "  Be- 
oved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with 
the  L(»rd  as  a  mousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 
The  Lord  is  not  slack," — ^he  does  not  forget  ms  promise  to  re- 
deem his  people  from  all  iniquity,  because  he  takes  time  for  it 
The  difference  between  a  day  and  a  thousand  years  is  nothing 
with  the  Lord.  What  istobeisy  with  him,  as  though  it  were 
fww.  If  he  accomplishes  the  promise  in  future  time,  he  is  as 
faithful  and  true  as  though  he  did  it  to-day.  K  Christians  find 
themselves  perfectly  holy  when  they  enter  heaven,  they  will 
most  surely  acknowledge  and  admire  the  goodness  and  faith- 
fulness of  God  in  completelv  fulfilling  his  gracious  promise, 
though  they  will  remember  that,  through  all  the  days  and  years 
of  this  imperfect  life,  they  had  to  stn^gle  against  ^^  the  law  of 
sin  in  their  membeis." 

You  see  how  the  matter  stands.  And  I  must  beseech  you, 
my  brother,  no  longer  to  ar&:ue,  from  the  faithfulness  of  God 
in  regaid  to  his  pioliises,  that  he  must  eompletely  sanctify  bis 
people  during  any  part  of  the  present  life;  inasmuch  as  his 
faithfulness  will  be  fully  vindicated,  and  will  shine  forth  with 
infinite*glory,  when  it  is  made  manifest  in  heaven,  that  the  gra- 
cious work  has  at  length  been  finished.  Never,  then,  sufier  the 
thought  to  center  your  mind,  that  we  do  not  consider  the  prom- 
ises as  precious  as  you  do,  or  that  we  do  not  as  confidently  ex- 
pect their  fulfilment.  And  let  me  now  press  the  inquiry,  wheth- 
er the  divine  promises,  when  rightly  tmderstoodj  afford  any  sup- 
port to  your  favorite  doctrine? 

As  this  is  a  point  on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  discus- 
sion, let  us  not  be  weary  in  examining  it  thoroughly.     Let  us 
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view  it  on  all  sides  with  the  closest  attention,  so  that  we  may^ 
if  possible,  be  sure  to  guard  agamst  error,  and  to  find  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  incomparably  precious,  and  is  worthy  to  be  searched 
for  with  untiring  zeal.  Allow  me  then  to  dwell  on  this  partic- 
ular topic  a  moment  longer.  And  if  we  should  happen,  in  any 
respect,  to  pass  over  the  same  ground  again,  let  us  do  it  with 
increased  watchfulness  and  care. 

You  have  quoted  many  of  the  gracious  promisei^  which  God 
has  made  as  to  the  entire  deliyerance  of  beUevers  from  sin. 
Suppose  now,  my  brother,  I  quote  the  same  promises,  and  say, 
these  promises  plainly  imply,  that  God  will  completely  sanctify 
his  people  as  soon  as  they  hdieve.  Suppose  I  say ;  here  is  the 
promise  of  God,  that  ^^  Jesus  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins  ;"  and  this  impUes  that  he  will  completely  save  them  from 
their  siiis  at  once,  when  they  become  believers ;  and  unless  he 
does  this,  his  promise  falls  to  the  ground.  And  here  we  have 
the  declaration  of  God,  that  Christ  came  to  redeem  his  people' 
from  all  iniquity ;  and  this  must  mean  that  he  will  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity  the  very  hour  and  minute  in  which  they  be- 
lieve in  him ;  and  if  Ihe^r  remain  a  single  hour  without  perfect 
holiness,  the  declaration  is  not  accomplished.  What  objection 
can  you  make  to  all  this  1  Will  you  say,  I  have  no  nght  to 
limit  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  or  declaration  to  a 
single  hour  or  rndnute  f  But  why  have  not  I  as  good  a  right 
to  give  to  the  divine  promise  these  narrow  limits^  as  you  have 
to  give  it  limits  oi  a  httle  larger  extent  ?  Show  me  what  au- 
thority you  have  to  say,  the  promise  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  year, 
or  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  during  the  present  life  (which 
may  not  be  half  a  year),  more  than  I  have  to  say,  it  must  be 
fulfilled  the  present  hour  or  minute.  Take  time  to  look  at 
tibis  matter  carefully ;  and  then  bring  forward  the  reason  why 
you  limit  the  fultilhng  of  the  promise  to  the  few  fleeting  dajrs 
oi  the  present  life,  and  yet  say  it  is  not  limited  to  the  present 
hour  or  minute. 


Prayers  for  Prrpect  Sanchfication, 

Mr.  Mahan  argues  much  in  support  of  his  doctrine  from  the 
prayers  of  Christians.  As  to  the  fact  that  Christians  pray,  and 
pray  eamestiy  for  complete  sanctification,  I  agree  with  him. 
It  is,  in  my  view,  essential  to  the  character  of  true  beUevers,' 
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that  they  should  sincerely  pray,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  may 
cleanse  them  from  all  sin,  and  that  the  God  of  peace  would 
sanctify  them  wholly.  And  they  do  unquestionably  desire  and 
pray  mat  God  would  sanctify  them  wholly  during  the  present 
lifej  yea,  during  the  very  day  and  hour  and  mintiej  in  which 
they  offer  up  acceptable  prayer.  And  one  thing  more  I  hold 
to  be  unquestionable,  that  is,  that  God  will  certainly,  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense,  answer  their  prayers,  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  precious  blessing  of  complete  sanctification;  yea, 
will  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  they  ask  or  think. 
Mr.  Mahan  (Discourses,  p.  35)  repeats  the  words  of  John : 
"  This  is  the  confidence  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us ; — and  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him."  He 
then  adds :  "  Have  we  not  here  positive  proof,  that  when  we 
pray  in  faith  for  perfect  holiness,  that  blessing  will  be  bestowed 
upon  us  ?"  I  answer,  yes ;  it  will  certainly  be  bestowed.  But 
vJien  ?  He  thinks  it  must  be  during  the  progress  of  the  present 
life.  But  why  such  large  limits  ?  Why  not  during  the  pre- 
sent hour?  How-. can  he  prove  that  Gt>d  will  so  answer  our 
prayers,  as  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  of  sanctification  du- 
ring the  period  of  this  life,  any  more  than  I  can  prove  that  he 
win  accomplish  it  during  the  present  hour  1  He  appeals  to  the 
reader,  and  says :  ^^  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  believe,  that  Christ 
himself  prayed,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspired  apostles  and  saints  to  pray  for  a  blessing, 
which  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  believe  God  will  not  bestow 
upon  his  people  ?"  I  answer,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
any  one  should  believe  this.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
pomt  at  issue  1  For  admitting,  as  all  do,  that  Grod  will  cer- 
tainly give  the  saints  the  perfect  sanctification  which  they  pray 
for,  the  question  in  debate  still  remains ;  that  is,  when  will  God 
do  it  ?  The  invaluable  gift  of  perfect  holiness  will  be  truly 
bestowed,  if  bestowed  at  all.  And  the  prayers  which  Chris^ 
tians  so  often  and  so  earnestly  offer  up  for  this  blessing,  will  be 
as  really  and  fully  answered,  if  answered  at  a  later  period,  as 
if  answered  earlier.  The  patriarchs  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  And  were  not  their  prayers  as  really 
answered  by  his  coming  after  sa  long  a  time,  as  if  he  had  come 
before  ?  God  has  promised  to  answer  the  humble,  confiding, 
importunate  prayers  of  his  children ;  and  he  certainly  will  an- 
swer them.    Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  sooner  than  one 
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of  his  promises  shall  fail.    This  is  our  iinn  beGef ;  though  Mr. 
Mahan  charges  us  with  affirming  that  we  ought  to  oner  up 
prayer  for  complete  sanctificatioiiy  ^^  with  the  certain  expecta- 
tion of  not  receiving  the  blessing."    It  is  a  mistaken  chaise. 
Our  certain  expectation  is,  that  we  AaU  receive  the  blessing. 
But  while  we  believe  that  God  certainly  answers  the  prayers 
of  his  children,  we  do  not  forget  that  he  does  it  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner  which  he  sees  to  be  best    Sometimes  he  an- 
swers their  prayers  immediately,  and  the  blessing  comes  while 
they  are  yet  speaking.    Sometimes  he  grants  them  precious* 
blessings,  even  before  their  prayers  are  onered  up.    Sometimes 
(as  in  Sue  case  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  12)  he  withholds  the  particular 
^ood  sought,  and  grants  another  of  equal  or  superior  value. 
Sometimes  he  begins  to  answer  prayer  soon,  but  gives  not  a 
full  answer  for  a  long  time.    For  example ;  in  all  past  ayges 
his  people  have  offered  up  the  prayer  dictated  by  Christ :  <^  'Diy 
kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  ^.    /     y 
heaven."    His  kingdom  has  come  to  some  eaetentj  but  not  ^^''^'*'-  T<> 
generally.    His  wiU  has  been  done  trvly^  but  hitherto  veiy  /v/  ^'  <-^^ 
imperfectly.    We  however  look  for  the  timej^en  the  prayer 
will  be  more  fully  answered  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  love 
and  obedience.    Grod  sees  this  way  of  answering  prayer  to  be 
the  wisest  and  best    And  when  we  come  to  be  competent 
judges^  we  shall  see  it  to  be  so  too.    And  Mr.  Mahan  seems  to 
have  brought  himself,  unawares,  into  contact  with  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  (see  Disc  pp»  32,  33).    He  represents  the 
two  petitions  above  mentioned  as  containing  a  pledge  that  the 
events  shall  take  place.  But  have  they  taken  place  to  the  full  ex^* 
t«it  of  these  petitions  ?    Has  the  kingdom  of  Giod  fully  come, 
and  his  will  been  done  on  earth  as  in  heavm  ?    Mr.  Mahan 
savs,  ^^  we  have  the  pledge  of  Christ  that  they  shaU  be  granted, 
whm  asked  in  faith."    Have  they  not  been  asked  in  faith  ? 
Did  no  one  of  the  apostles  or  primitive  Christians  ask  them  in 
ffflth  1    Has  no  Christian,  from  the  time  when  Jesus  dictated 
the  prayer  to  the  present  day,  offered  it  up  in  faith  ?    Has  not 
Mr.  Mahan,  or  Mr.  Fitch,  or  Mr.  Finney,  or  some  other  good 
man  offered  up  this  prayer  in  faith  ?    And  yet  we  see  it  not 
yet  ftilly  answered,     miat  then  has  become  of  the  pledge, 
'<  that  it  shall  be  granted  tfl&€n  asked  in  faith  1"    Do  thes^ 
writers  mean,  that  mese  petitions,  when  offered  in  faith,  shall 
be  answered  immediatdy  ?    If  so,  then  they  must  be  driven  to 
the  painful  conclusion,  that  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any 
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other  Christians  have  ever  offered  them  tip  in  faith.    But  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  from  their  representations,  that  they 
would  doubt  almost  any  thin^  sooner  than  they  would  doubt 
the  reality  and  strength  of  their  own  faith.     And  we  have  sup- 
posed that  they  must,  times  without  number,  have  prayed  in 
faith :  ^^  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven."     And  as  they   are  confident  that  they  have  thus 
prayed,  and  confident  too  that  God  heareth  them,  ^'  and  that 
they  have  the  petitions  which  they  have  desired  of  him  ;*'  why 
do  they  not  come  forward  boldly,  and  say :  "  God's  kingdom 
is  come,  and  his  will  is  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.     We  nave 
prayed  in  faith  for  this ;  and  God  has  not  failed  to  answer  our 
prayers.    We  prayed  for  this  some  time  ago ;  and  God  has  not 
delayed  to  answer  our  prayers.     He  has  answered  them ;  and 
"  we  have  tlie  petitions  we  desired  of  him."     And  whatever 
may  be  appearances  to  the  contrary,  his  kingdom  certainly  has 
comBj  and  his  will  is  now  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.    Yes,  it 
must  be  so ;  for  God  has  heard  us.    And  though  the  eye  of 
sense  cannot  see  it,  the  eye  of  faith  must  see,  that  the  world  is 
now  filled  vnth  the  knowledge  of  God ;  that  his  will  is  per- 
fectly obeyed  by  the  whole  human  family,  and  the  earth  con- 
verted into  a  paradise."    What  hinders  them  from  saying 
this  ?    They  must  say  it ;  or  they  must  say  th^  have  never 
prayed  in  faith  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  or  they 
must  say,  God  does  not  answer  prayer;    or  else  they  must 
adopt  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to  defend ;  namely, 
that  God  often  extends  his  answer  to  prayer  over  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  years,  accomphshing  the  inestimable  good 
desired  gradtudly  ;  bestowing  the  blessing  for  which  his  people 
pray,  in  an  increasing  measure  ;  and,  in  the  end,  bringing  about 
a  result,  which  wUl  display  clearly  and  gloriously,  his  unfaUing 
faithfulness,  in  the  complete  fulfilmenf  of  his  promise  to  amswer 
prayer.    If  they  adopt  this,  principle,  and  apply  it  to  the  case 
in  hand,  they  can  no  longer  argue  in  support  of  their  peculiar 
doctrine  respecting  perfection,  from  the  prayers  which  Chris- 
tians offer  up  for  complete  holiness^  or  from  the  certainty  that 
Grod  will  answer  their  prayers.    The  Bible  teaches  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  pray  and  do  pray  for  perfect  sanctifieation,  and 
tfiiat  Groa  will  answer  their  prayers,  and  grant  the  blessing  they 
pray  for.    But  where  does  the  Bible  authorize  us  to  take  the 
other  step,  and  limit  the  time  when  God  must  give  the  answer,  to 
the  present  day^  or  the  present  yeary  or  to  any  part  of  the  present 
life? 
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Mr.  Mahan  (Disc  p.  33)  quotes  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that 
all  believers  ^  ma^  be  one"  and  ^  may  be  made  perfect  in  one/' 
He  says,  ^^  the  union  here  prayed  for  is  a  union  of  perfect  love ;" 
which  I  think  very  ol)vious.  He  then  argues,  that  this  love 
"will  exist  among  believers,  or  that  Christ  prayed  for  vrhat  God 
will  not  bestow.  The  latter  he  does  not  for  a  moment  admit 
Of  course  he  holds  that  this  ^*  union  of  perfect  love  will  exist 
among  believers."  WUl  exist !  I  ask  you,  when  f  You  doubt- 
less remember  that  Christ  offered  up  this  prayer  eighteen  hun* 
dred  years  ago.  And  now,  after  fifty  generations,  you  say,  the 
prayer  vnll  be  answered,  and  that  perfect  love  **wUl  exist 
among  believers !"  Pray,  my  dear  brother,  why  don't  you  say, 
it  has  been  answered,— that  union  of  perfect  love,  for  which 
Jesus  prayed,  has  existed  ever  since  Christ  offered  up  the  prayer, 
and  does  now  exist  1  As  to  the  prayers  of  common  Christians, 
you  may  say,  there  is  a  defidency ; — ^they  are  wanting  in  faith, 
or  in  fervor.  But  you  cannot  say  this  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus. 
It  was  a  prayer  entirely,  and  in  d^e  highest  degree,  pleasing  to 
God.  Do  you  say,  God  has  answered  it?  No.  You  say,  he 
will  answer  it  And  thus  you  virtually  acknowledge  that  the 
fiuthfulness  of  Grod,  in  answering  prayer,  did  not  require  him 
ftdly  to  answer  the  prayer  even  of  Jesus,  during  his  life,  or  du- 
ring the  life  of  fifty  generations  of  his  followers.  You  virtually 
acknowledge,  that  God  may  be  truly  said  to  hear  and  answer 
prayer,  even  the  prayer  of  ms  beloved  Son,  though  he  does  not 
fully  grant  the  blessing  desired  for  thousands  of  years.  On 
what  pretence  then  can  you  any  longer  maintain,  that  God  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  answer  the  prayers  of  believers  for 
perfect  holiness,  unless  he  makes  them  perfectly  holy  at  the 
present  time,  or,,  at  farthest,  during  some  part  of  the  present 
hfel 

t  One  word  more  on  this  point  Prayer  for  any  good  plainly 
implies  that  the  good  is  not  alreadv  obtained.  For  if  obtained, 
why  should  it  be  prayed  for  ?  Tne  prayers  of  prophets  and 
apostles  for  their  own  complete  sanctification,  or  diat  of  others, 
had  a  manifest  reference  to  2l  future  good,  a  blessing  noi  yd  re- 
ceived*  Jesus  prayed  thus  tor  his  disciples :  ^  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  trudi."  They  had  been  sanctified  in  part  What 
Jesus  prayed  for  was,  that  they  mi^ht  be  sanctified  in  a  higher 
degree,  yea,  completely;  a  blessmg  which  he  looked  upon 
zs  future.  So  the  apostle  prays  for  believers  at  Thessalonica : 
*^  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love."     Their 
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love  existed  in  an  imperfect  degree,  and  needed  increase.  He 
prayed,  too,  that  the  Lord  wouM  establish  their  hearts  ^^  unblam- 
able m  holiness  before  God,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  saints."  He  prayed  for  9i  future  good,  and 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  time 
when  it  was  to  be  completely  accomplished.  Again,  he  prayed 
for  believers,  ^'  that  God  would  fulfil  in  them  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  make  them  perfect  in  every  good  work, 
always  implying,  that  the  blessing  prayed  for  had  not  yet  J)een 
fully  obtained.  And  does  not  every  Christian  feel  this  to  be  the 
case,  when  he  hungers  and  thirsts  for  righteousness,  and  cries 
earnestly  to  Grod  for  complete  ^anctification  ?  Not  long  since, 
I  heard,  with  great  delight,  the  fervent  prayers  of  my  brother 
Mahan,  for  the  entire  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to 
Christ, — ^for  entire  sanctincation.  Doubtless  he  prays  in  the 
same  manner  still.  And  when  he  thus  prays,  he  doubtless  looks 
upon  perfect  holiness  as  a  blessing  to  he  bestowed  upon  him  by 
llie  grace  of  God,  not  as  already  bestowed.  For  if  already  be- 
stowed, it  should  be  made  the  subject  not  of  petitumy  but  of 
thanksgiving.  And  in  that  case,  I  should  expect  that  my 
brother,  instead  of  crying  to  God  and  wrestling  with  God  for 
perfect  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  would  stand  forth  with  devout 
confidence,  and  say:  God,  IthavA  thee  thai  I  am  perfectly  free 
from  siuy  and  perfectly  conformed  to  the  holy  image  of  Christ* 
But  does  he  pray  thus  t '  And  would  he  like  to  hear  an^  other 
man  pray  thus  1  No.  Whatever  may  be  the  speculative  no- 
tions of  true  believers,  when  they  come  before  a  holy,  heart- 
searching  God  in  prayer,  they  will  follow  the  pnnnptings  of 
their  own  humble,  contrite  spirits,  and  will  breech  Giod  to 
cleanse  them  from  all  sin,  and  make  them  perfect  in  holinev. 
And,  however  advanced  they  may  be  in  the  divine  life,  thiy 
will  continue  to  pray  thus  as  long  as  they  live,  always  feelint , 
as  the  apostle  did,  that  they  are  ^^  not  alrea^  perfect,"  and  al- 
ways reaching  after  it,  and  beseeching  the  Ucd  of  all  grace  to 
bestow  the  long  desired  and  precious  blessing  upon  them  in  all 
its  fulness. 

Here  I  must  close  the  discussion  for  the  present  And  in  a 
review  of  the  ground  over  which  I  have  passed,  I  request  Mr. 
Mahan,  and  every  other  advocate  of  ^^  the  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion," seriously  to  consider  whether  they  have  not,  however 
unintentionally,  claimed  or  seemed  to  claim  various  important 
principles  as  peculiar  to  ihem,  which  are  equally  held  by  evan- 
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gelical  ministers  and  Christians  generally ;  whether  they  have 
not  in  this  way  made  a  wrong  impression  upon  the  less  mtelli- 
gent  and  less  cautious  members  of  the  rehgious  community ; 
and  whether  they  have  not  thus  been  laboring  to  establish  and 
propagate  their  opinions  by  means  which  are  evidently  want* 
ing,  I  would  not  say  in  honesty,  but  in  candor  and  fairness.  I 
now  very  cheerfully  leave  them,  and  all  who  read  these  paees, 
to  judge,  whether  any  valid  argument  m  support  of  ^^  the  doc- 
trine of  perfection"  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  those  points 
which  I  have  examined ;  that  is,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
gospel,  from  the  attainableness  of  perfection,  or  from  the  prom« 
ises  of  Grod,  or  the  prayers  of  ms  people.  The  arguments 
which  Mr.  Mahan  derives  from  these  considerations  are  the 
principal  arguments  on  which  he  rests  the  truth  of  his  system. 
And  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  these  principal  arguments  of  his 
do  not  prove  to  be  altogether  inconclusive  and  fallacious.  And 
I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  my  respected  brethren,  who 
have  recently  advocated  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  do  not  feel 
themselves  bound  in  truth  to  abstain  from  any  farther  attempt 
to  uphold  their  scheme  by  the  arguments  which  have  here  been 
noticed. 

There  are  several  other  topics  introduced  by  Mr.  Mahan,  to 
which  I  wish  to  give  a  particular  and  respectful  consideration ; 
but  this  I  must  defer  to  another  opportunity. 


ARTICLE   X. 
ExposmoN  OF  Romans  8:  18 — 23. 

By  Edmund  Turaey,  Theol.  Sem.,  Hamilton,  W.  Y. 

.  The  sense  of  this  passage  depends  principally  upon  the  word 
xriW*  Before  attempting  to  giv^  its  meaning,  we  will  notice 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  object  designated,  which  will  aid 
us  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

1.  Ktmg  seems  to  designate  a  definite^  individual  ohjed.  The 
collective  sense,  generally  assigned  to  the  term  in  this  passage, 
is  unsatisfactory  and  improbable.  Except  when  used  to  express 
the  act  of  creating,  it  commonly  takes,  in  the  New  Testament, 
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the  sense  of  atitffia ;  and  prc^rly  denotes  a  created  iking,  a 
creature.  '^  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in 
his  sight.'^  Heb.  4:  13.  The  same  use  occurs  in  Rom.  8:  39, 
2  Cor.  5:  17,  1  Pet.  2:  13,  Mark  16:  15 ;  and  also,  We  think, 
in  Col.  1:  15,  23,  Gal.  6:  15,  Rom.  1:  25.  The  use  of  naaa 
in  verse  22  is  worthy  of  notice.  If  Tttiaig  denotes  the  creation 
in  general,  naaa  is  employed  merely  to  give  emphasis  to  the  ex- 
pression, and  this  verse  is  to  be  regardeid  as  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  context.  But  if  Ktiaig  designate  an 
individual  object,  and  nma  tj  xzialg  denotes  the  ushqle  communit^^ 
to  which  it  belongs,  we  can  accoimt  for  the  different  expres^ons. 
The  compound  form  of  the  verbs  employed  in  verse  22  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  appears  to 
be  this :  The  xriaig  (the  particular  %Ti<ng  alluded  to)  is  at 
present "  subjected  to  vanity,"  and  is  "  v^aiting  for"  deliverance : 
nor  is  this  surprising ;  "  for  we  know  that  every  xtiaig — in  com^ 
mon — ^is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  until  now." 

2.  The  xtiaig  is  destined  to  experience  a  renovation  at  the 
resurrection.  A  careful  examination  of  the  passage  vrill  make 
this  perfectly  obvious. 

3.  The  Htiai^  has  a  personal  intered  and  participation  in  the 
glory  of  the  saints.  It  is  represented  as  awaiting,  not  merely 
a  ren6vation  coincident  with,  and  similar  to  ^^  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,"  but  the  same  manifestation.  Besides,  the 
apostle  directly  asserts  that  the  xtiaig  "  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God." 

4.  The  xziaig  is  an  object  possessing  life  and  sensation.  It  is 
represented  as  longing — ^waiting — ^wilhng — groaning — travail- 
ing in  pain.  These  expressions  can  hardly  have  been  used  in 
reference  to  a  senseless  and  inanimate  object.  None  but  the 
strongest  reasons  should  lead  us  to  adopt  such  an  interpretation. 

5.  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  ntiaig  and  the 
Christian.  The  simple  expression  xal  ainii  ij  xriaig,  even  the 
creature  itself ,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  sons  of  God,  and  is  something  inferior  to  them.  A  compa- 
rison of  verses  22  and  23  will  place  the  fact  beyond  dispute. 

*  llvujn  is  here  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of  knatnog,  each^  every 
one  indifferently,  but  as  denoting  an  entire  class — the  whole  in 
distinction  from  a  part.  See  Butt.  127  :  6.  Comp.  Mark  16  :  15, 
Phil.  1 :  3,  EccL  3:17. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  into  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  this  term.  In  what  are  these  conditions  fulfilled  1  We 
cannot  understand  by  xnWy  the  human  race,  men  in  general. 
This  collective  sense  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  it  designates  an  individual  object  And  such  an  explana- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  utung  is  looking  forward 
to  the  resurrection  for  its  deliverance ;  and  is  destined  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  glory  of  the  saints.  Will  all  men,  indiscriminately, 
be  ^^  introduciHl  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of 
God  ?''  And  is  it  true  that  men  in  general  are  noi  wiUvngly 
suUected  to  vanity  ? 

For  similar  reasons,  we  cannot  understand  by  tnlatg  the  mo- 
terUd  universe^  the  inanimate  creation.  The  opinion,  that  the 
material  universe  will  finally  be  renovated,  is  more  a  matter  of 
conjecture  than  of  revelation.  The  only  passage  which  can  be 
urged  with  any  confidence  in  favor  of  this  sentiment,  is  2  Pet 
3:  13.  But,  the  apostle's  particular  conception  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  we  are  unable  to  detenmne.  Yet,  no  one  can 
imagine  the  actual  participation  of  inanimate  nature  in  the  glory 
of  me  children  of  Gtod.  And  not  only  the  description  of  the 
HviiTtg  as  a  sensitive  object,  but  the  peculiar  subjection  to  which 
it  is  doomed,  shows  conclusdvely  that  the  material  universe 
cannot  be  intended.  In  what  way  the  various  elements  and 
objects  of  nature  are  subjected  to  vanity^-^-T^  fmTcuottjtt — in 
any  authorized  sense  of  that  term,  has  never  been  shown.  Vani- 
ty,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  to  which  the  ttriatg  is  subjected. 
Bandage  and  corruption  pertain  to  its  present  condition.  But 
bow  can  inanimate  nature  be  regarded  as  in  bondage— -especially 
in  the  bondage  (^corruption ?  Is  the  fact  that  the  ^und  was 
cursed  for  man^s  sake,  so  as  not  spontaneously  to  yield  its  pro- 
ductions, a  sujfficient  reason  for  applying  to  it  the  expressive 
language  of  the  apostle  1 

is  there  any  object,  then,  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge, 
in  which  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  xtiaig  are  fulfilled  1 
Such  an  object^  we  think,  is  &e  animal  part  of  the  human  con- 
stibution-^he  body  (the  Christian)  regarded  as  the  subject  of 
instinct  and  sensation*  To  maintain  this  interpretation,  it  is 
necessary  simply  to  show,  that  the  proposed  application  of  %tmg 
is  natural  and  authorized,  and  that  it  meets  the  exigencies  of 
the  passage. 

L  Is  this  sense  of  ktcW  natural  and  authorized  1  It  will  be 
admitted,  we  presume,  tins  use  of  the  term  is  not  unnatural  in 
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itself.  To  distineuish  the  animal  from  the  spiritual  part  of  man, 
and  to  speak  of  them  as  distinct,  is  common  to  profane  and  sa- 
cred writers.  The  apostle  frequently  represents  the  body  and 
the  spirit  as  possessing  desires  and  perfoiming  actions  peculiar 
to  themselves.  He  speaks  expressly  of  the  outward  man  or  animal 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  inward  man  or  the  spiritual 
nature*  2  Cor.  4:  16.  The  body,  thus  distinguished  from  the 
.  spirit,  may  very  fitly  be  styled  the  creature.  If  the  material 
part  of  the  universe  may  be  designated  ntiat^,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose a  similar  usage  in  relation  to  the  material  part  of  man  ? 
In  perfect  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the  body  of  man  is 
the  only  part  of  his  constitution  which  Ood  is  represented  as 
having  properly  created.  Gren.  2:  7.  A  sufficient  reason  for 
this  use  of  ntimg  may  be  found  in  the  likeness  of  our  animal  na- 
ture to  the  brute  creation.  In  mere  physical  constitution  there 
is  no  essential  difference. 

But  is  this  use  of  xriatg  sustained  by  other  examples  ?  This 
question  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  application  of  the  term  is  natural,  and  not  inconsistent  iTcrith 
its  acknowledged  signification,  the  exigency  of  the  passage  will 
bear  us  out  Does  any  one  mistake  the  force  of  otxia  in  2  Cor. 
5:  1,  because  no  instance  of  a  similar  use  can  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  language  ?  Does  not  xritng 
itself,  in  1  Pet.  2:  13,  properly  denote  an  ordinance  or  institu- 
tion?— a  sense  unusual,  if  not  elsewhere  unknown  ?  The 
apostles  employed  the  language  of  common  life.  This  u/ie  of 
xriaigy  though  it  may  be  confirmed  by  no  Greek  author  whose 
writings  are  extant,  might  have  corresponded  with  the  ^^  usus 
loquendi^'  at  that  time.  A  usage  may  have  prevailed  among 
Christians  siq^lar  to  that  which  is  common  at  the  present  day 
in  relation  to  the  English  term  "  creature.^* 

II.  Do  the  exigencies  of  the  passage  require  or  sustain  this  sense 
of  xTiW  f  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  context.  In  verses  10  and  11, 
the  apostle  assures  his  brethren  that  even  their  bodies,  though 
doomed  to  death  because  of  sin,  shall  be  restored  to  life  and 
immortality,  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  In  verse  13,  he  reminds  them,  that,  by 
mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body  through  the  Spirit,  they  shall 
livBy  in  the  sense  just  explained — ^in  their  entire  nature.  Comp. 
John  11:  25,  Col.  3:  4,5,  1  Cor.  15:  22,  IThess.  5:  10. 
He  then  adds:  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
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thqr  are  the  sont  of  God.  Having  paused  to  prove  ibis  asser- 
tioii,  he  completes  his  argument  in  verse  17 :  ^^  If  t^hildren  (or- 
sons),  then  heirS)  heirs  dT  Ood,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ; 
tf  so  he  thai  we  ^stgfer  wUh  hLm,  that  toe  may  he  miso  glorified 
togeAerJ^  With  a  vivid  conception  of  the  privil^€  of  b^g 
glorified  with  Cbrirt,  the  apostle  exckims :  For  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  of  no  weight  in  compari« 
son  widi  {nif6g^  the  ghnry  which  is  to  be  manifested  upon  us. 
ThisaeDtimentne  wishes  deeply  to  impress  an  the  mimu  of  his 
brethren.  He  is  aaoDous  to  satisfy  then^  that^  although  in  a 
suffering  condition,  thej  are  destined  to  attain  to  those  glorious 
^vileges  which,  as  the  chiUrea  of  God,  they  had  1b«en  en- 
couraged to  egcpect  The  time  of  their  ^  manifestation"  has 
not  yet  airived ;  the  enjoyment  of  dieir  promised  inheritance  is 
beyond  the  present  life.  Ooinp.  1  Pet  1:  3-*--8 ;  4:  12,  13;. 
Jaines&:  7;  Gal.  6:  9;  Heb.  12:  1,  etseq. 

The  apostle  piooeeds  to  show  that  the  inhentanoe  of  the* 
saints  is  yet  to  be  revealed,  firom  the  preeetd  condUion  <ff  their 
aminud  natme^  which,  though  destined  to  participate  m  their 
glorifeation  with  Christ,  is  still  subjected  to  degradation. and 
suffering.  ^^  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creatura  is  await** 
ing  the  mamfestation  of  the  sons  of  God/'  Their  animal  nature, 
as  it  instinctively  shrndEs  from  suffisring,  may  be^represented  as 
kMSdng  and  lonekiff  f<»r  deliverance  i  and  as  its  redemption  is 
neDessarilj^BvoTved  in  being  glorified  with  Christ,  its  present 
condition  is  anevidencethat  ^the.nianifestatienof  the  sons  of 
God"-«*4h«exbiintiQn  of  their  seal  cfiaracterand  the  revelation  of 
theirglory-»*-4s  to  be  nwf^sd /or— ^is  to  be  realised  only  in  a  future 
state,  ^  For  the  creature  has  been  subjected  to  vanity."  The 
animal  constitution  is  doomed  to  remain^  during  sis  present  state 
of  existence,  in.  degradation  and  misery-^to  experience  the  efr 
feds  of  sin.  : 

It  has  bei^n  usual  to  ccmnect  or  ehddij  in  hope^  with  ifnerdytif 
has  betns^ededj and  to  regaid  the  ii^torvening  expression  as 
a  parenthesis^  but  the  harshness  /of  this  consttwstion,  arising 
eqieoially  from  the  unnatural  repetitian  of  Htimg,  seoas  to  fort 
bid  its  admission.  By  conrieetin^  ineheiSi  immediately  with 
hnetdi^tay  him  vho'subjeeled  t^y  these  difficulties  are  avoided, 
and  im  apposite  sense  is  secured.  Adopting  this  construction, 
we  may  thus  expr^  the  $eiDtim?nt  of  the  passage :  The  crea- 
ture has  been  suhjeeted  to  vanity,  not  willingfy  indeed — not 
without  desires  and  indications  of  release,  but  in  Gan9equenc^ 
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of  one  wlio  has  sabjected  it  in  hope^^^o  ha9  placed  it  in  a 
hopeful  as  well  as  suffering  conditioD— hope  that*  even  the 
creature  itself  shall  be  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  comip* 
tion — that  eren  the  animal  nature  shall  be  delivered  from  its 
present  infinnitieB  and  afflictions,  yea,  even  from  the  confine* 
ment  and  corruption  of  the  grave-— into  the  liberty  of  the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God. 

In  verse  22y  the  aposde,  to  confirm  his  argmnen^  appeals  to 
a  fact  universally  known  and  acknowledged:  ^^For  we  know 
that  every  creature  in  commcm  groans  and  travails  in  pain  until 
now.''  He  has  just  said  that  the  creature  is  at  present  sub* 
jected  to  vanity ;  and  this  subjection  is  involuntary.  The  ior- 
mer  position  is  sustained  W  the  fact  that  a//.creatures  alike  are 
in  a  suffering  condition;  the  latter  by  their  groans  and  pangs 
in  this  state  of  subjection.  Ilaaa  ^  xeArc^  may  denote  all  men 
considered  merely  as  stnsiHveiemgs^  and  xieed  not  include  the. 
brute  creation.  We  know^  says  the  apostle,  that  all  creatures 
in  conunon — ^the  saints  in  thor  animal  nature  as  well  as  othen 
'. — are  groaning  under  infirmitv^d  affliction  even  to  the  present 
time.  The  fiiD  liberty  of  childrenr^^^  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  Ood"— has  not  yet  been  reahzed. 

The  state  and  feelings  of  Christians,  as  rationai  and  qrirUwd. 
beings,  are  next  appealed  to  as  proof  that  their  inheritance  is 
fiiture.  ^  And  not  only  so,  but  even  we  ourselves,  though  we 
have  the  first  firuits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  \ntk* 
in  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  out' 
body  J*  Kai  aitol  and  xai  fjfjuiff  rnvrei  h  Mtvroijp,  we  suppose, 
were  designed  to  distinguish  Christians,  not  so  mudi  firom  the 
naaa  ^  Mioig,  as  finom  their  own  animal  nature.  This  suiq>o«» 
sition,  indeed,  is  the  only  sadsftBustory  explanatioa  of  this  pecu- 
liarly emphatic  repetition.  Nol  only  is  the  cDeature---*the  ani- 
mal part  of  our  constitution,  subjected  to  vanity  and  waiting, 
for  deliverance,  but  even  we  oursdveft— we  in  our  proper  per- 
sons, though  partakers  of  the  renovating  influence  of  the  ^irit, 
even  we  ouraelves  groan  within  ounelves,  waiting  for  our. 
adoption-H)ur  manifestaticm  as  thechildiienof  Grod — ^the  zesur-i 
n^ction  and  glorification  of  our  bodies.  > 

The  passage,  as  thus  exfdnined,  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 

■         I  I  I  I  I      ■ '      I  ■         aim  I     ■*       !■    I  ■- I  .    II  ■  M       ..^  I  Ml 

*  Should  the  reader  prefer  to  follow  our  English  version  in 
rendering  txi  because^  it  will'.accord  equally  well  with  this  in* 
terpretation. 
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interest  It  Aimishes  an  additional  proof  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  once  the  life  of  the  Christian  church.  It  makes  no  allu- 
sion, indeed,  to  the  longing  of  ^e  heathen  for  immortality. 
It  presents  no  splendid  descnpticm  of  the  renovation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe.  But  it  introduces  a  theme  far  more  welcome 
to  the  child  of  God.  It  points  him  directly^  to  his  glorious  des- 
tiny— ^to  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  his  body.  It  de- 
lives  an  argument  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith  from  facts 
furnished  by  his  consciousness  and  experience.  It  reminds  him 
that  he  18  ^  a  joint  heir  with  Christ,"  and  consequently,  des- 
tined to  enjoy  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed.  Thus  he  is 
encouraged  to  look  beyond  the  grave  for  ^  the  manifestatiop" 
'Of  his  real  charaderj  and  tile  enjoyment  of  his  promised  in- 
heritance. His  very  afflictions  become  a  source  of  consolation, 
by  becoming  the  evidence  of  his  future  bliss.  He  is  assured^ 
by  all  that  is  endearing  in  his  relation  to  Ood  as  his  Father, 
by  all  that  is  real  in  the  conseiouB  witness  of  the  Spirit,  nay, 
by  all  that  is  pnwelcome  in  his  present  degraded  and  suffering 
condition,  that  he  shall  finally  be  raised  in  the  likeness  of  bis 
Saviour,  and  sivall  then  participate  in  the  glories  of  the  heaven- 
ly kingdom. 
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ARTICLE   XI. 

Review  or  Wiogers'  Histoby  of  AuotrsriNisM  and  Pex^Aotanism. 

By  FraAMor  Bmf  F.  Shvpta,  K«w*Yorlc  dtjr. 

Jin  Historical  Presentation  of  ^ugustinism  and  Pelagianism^ 
from  the  original  sources:  by  G.  F.  Wiggers.  D.  V.^Pro^ 
feasor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Rostock^  etc,  Trans^ 
latedfrom  the  German^  with  Jfotes  and  AdditionSy  by  Rev. 
Ralph  Emerson^  Prof  of  EccL  Hist,  in  the  Theol,  Sem. 
Andovety  Mass.  Andover :  Gould,  Newman  &;  Saxton. 
pp.  383. 

The  history  of  Christianity  may  be  takoi  up  under  two 
phasesy— 4he  aairative  of  external  and  visible  events,  and  its 
philosophical  and  dogmatical  history.  Both  are  important,  both 
«re  indispensable.  Nor  may  th$.  one  be  viewed  separately  from 
the  others  for  tbey  have  ever  acted  upon  each  o,ther  recipro- 
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-caUy.  External  events  hayeiaflu^ced  philosophies  and  dogmas, 
.and  the  latter  have  iQflueneed  the  formen. 

But  the  point  particitlarly  to  be  considered  uadar  the  second 
4)hai^)  and  one  unquestionably  of  the  hi^iiest  Booment,  is  the 
connection  between  Chfistiani^,  taken  in  its  utknost  pwty  &nd 
^simplicity,  and  the  philQ60pbiie$  and  do^as  wtiioh  W^re  abroad 
in  the  world  when  she  made  her  appe^orance  upon  die  theatre 
of  humanity,  or  which  were  called  upandmodified  upon  the  oc*- 
casion  of  herpreaence.  In  thi^  work  we  have  to  disdntsegrate 
•the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  Us  apostles  from  the  (pinions  of 
men ;  and  to  show  how  these  variousi  and  often  oomtnidiotofj 
opinions  were  combkied  with  the  simple  eleijfkecil  of  revelation, 
ihus  producing  all  the  dilfer^t  forms  of  nomuial  Cbristiaiiity, 
of  sects  and  heresies. 

The  Bible  is  not  peculiarly  abook  foar  philosophers  and  sc1k>- 
lars ;  it  is  a  book  fear  benighted>  efiing,  lost, men  of  eveiy  grade. 
Coming  from  the  purest  source  and  on  the  most  benevolent  mis^ 
sion,  ere  we  had  entered  upon  its  examination^  we  might  rea^ 
soinabl}r  expect  to  find  it  beautifully  adapted  to  its  end.  Haa 
God  given  a  rule  of  duty  and  a  revelation  of  truth,  >  only  to 
involve  us  in  endless  disputations  1  Has  he  opened  tons  a  iK^ay 
of  redemption,  and  given  us  a  promise  of  eternal  life,  accompa- 
nied with  a  pressing  exhortation  to  ^May  hold"  upon  it;  and 
yet,  is  this  way  enveloped  in  such  obscurity,  and  this  promise 
given  so  doubmilly,  that  we  are  eompelled  to  turn  away  from 
the  gloiy  of  the  pnze,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  uigency 
of  our  circumstances,  in  order  to  settle,  carious  dogmas,  agod  ta 
balance  nicely  the  "  oppositions  of  science  1" 

Some  of  the  lepeia,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hak,  the  maimed, 
the  paralytic,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  have  been  men 
of  very  curious  and  subtle  minds,  and  given  much  to  philoso- 
phical speculation  ;  and  ere  they  could  be  persuaded  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  miraculous  power,  they  may  have  thought  it 
indispensable  to  determine  the  possibility  and  the  modes  of  mi- 
raculous  interposition.  TVe  find^  however,  that  Bartimeus 
experienced  the  healing  benefit,  without  any  previous  disquisi- 
tion upon  causes  and  modes :  and  the  blind  man  mentioned  by  the 
wostle  John,  when  called  upon  to-  account  Ibr  the  restoration 
of  his  sight,  could  only  reply:  ^One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas 
J  was  bom  blind,  now  I  see.'' 

These  instancamiay  be  taken:  as  a  -type  of  the  whole  dispvn^ 
station  of  graoe^    Men  of  pUlosophical  genius^  tast^  and  leam^ 
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ing  may  find  mudi  ta  speculate  about  Still,  the  fkit  is 
before  us,  that  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  in  all 
sofasequent  times,  multitudes  of  our  nMse,  who  were  destitute  of 
jdulosophical  ff emus  and  aoquirements,  have,  under  the  simplest 
presentation  of  ^  Ghrist  and  him  cnicified,''  believed  unto  salva- 
tion* In  their  ignorance,  or  in  thw  neglect  of  philosophy,  they 
found  nothing  wanting  to  the  energy  c£  their  faith,  or  to  the 
strength  and  comfort  of  their  h<^9e. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  wonderfully  and  beautifully 
,adapted  to  our  wants  and  uses.  The  appro^Nriation,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  is  not  made  by  men  of  deep  science,  but  by  mai  of  limited 
attainments  andoidinarv  pursuits.  Before  plulosophy,  with  her 
thoughtful  brow  and  all  penetrating  eye,  was  born ;  before  sci* 
ence  had  measured  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  waghed 
the  winds,  the  mountains  and  the  oceans,  and  decomposed 
matter  into  its  fine  and  subtle  elements,  there  was  skill  in  a^* 
culture  and  mechanical  art;  there  were  a  thousand  practical 
rules  in  being  and  in  use ;  and  nature  was  extensively  known, 
and  her  goal  things  ^joyed,  as  the  gifts  of  a  faimUar  and 

Afterwards  came  philosophy  and  science*  They  expanded 
the  mind,  thqr  devated  the  nature,  they  extended  the  domin- 
ium of  maA*  But  they  did  not  disclaim  the  facts  vMaii  had 
been  ^dread^  observed ;  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  practical 
and  usefid  ruka  which  had  been  formed  by  a  spontaneous  in- 
duction.  A  multitude  of  these  rules  were  substantially  just, 
and  were  never  to  be  laid  aside :  philosophy  might  eiplam  but 
sot  supersede  them.^  Others  were  led  on  from  a  crude  to  a 
perfected  state,  by  nic^  experiments,  and  more  thoughtful  ob- 
servations and  comparisons.  Others  were  supeHMded  by  the 
discovery  of  new  rules  more  useful.  And  many  fields  of  ustful 
and  bountiful  productiveness  were  laid  open,  which  were  un- 
known before^ 

Philosophy  and  science  perfected  art,  and  gave  to  industry 
a  gigantic  power.  The  new  discoveries,  and  the  more  exact 
knowledges,  while  they  extended  and  perfected  what  had  gone 
before,  worked  into  it  harmoniously  and  benignlv.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  better  implement  for  tilling  tiie  earth,  or  ain  im- 
provemaat  in  ship-building,  or  a  more  wholesome  and  palata* 
ble  manufiusture  of  bread,  or  a  finer,, warmer  and  more  beautiful 
maaufactune  of  garments,  or  a  more  convenient  and  noUer  ar* 
chitecture  would  be  benefils  alike  obvious^  whether  introduced 
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by  laborious  and  uii9(iieHtific<experitteHtls,or'b]r  the  application 
of  mecbanieal,  chemical  and  sesthetical  ^irincipleiL  And  vhil€ 
these  higher  e^rts  were  in  progress,  and  before  any  palpable 
and  sore  result  in  any  branch  had  been  attained,  the  old,  homely 
-and  useful  rules  and  usages  held  sway,  and  produced  ttieir  ac* 
customed  benefits.  The  rude  and  unwieldy  plough  would 
not  be  laid  aside,  and  the  earth  sufiiered  to  lie  mitillca,  because 
a  skilful  mechanician  had  eiven  out  that  he  was  about  to  pro* 
duce  a  more  convenient  ini{Me]»ent :  nor  would  the  mariner  cease 
to  regulate  his  navigation  by  the  jutting  headlands  and  capes^ 
and  ^  the  sun  and  stars,  because  a  report  had  gone  forth  that 
an  instrument  would  soon  be  abroad,  which  would  enable  Mm 
io  isail  in  the  dark  night,  and  to  •  laundi  away  firoiih  the  lu»d 
into  the  unknowu  ocean. 

Now,  what  the  plain  facts  of  nature  are  to  meti  univorsalfy 
*in  common  life,  in  all  that,  relates  to  our  phyacal  and  social 
bang,  the  Bible  is  to  men  universally  in  ommon  life,  in  all 
that  relates  to  their  spiritoal,  re^Mmsiole  and  immortal  being'. 
The  Bible  is  a  plain  array  of  facts,  ndes,  precepts,  doctrines 
and  promises.  It  is  of  universal  interest  and  momiMit,  and  it  is 
given  in  the  simplest  and  most  appropmte  language. ' 

The  incarnation  of  Ae  Son  (^  God,  his  nnrades,  his  8uf!er« 
ings  and  death,  his  resurrectiofi  from  the  d^  andascensnoii 
into  heaven  are  all  given  elearif  as  facts.  And  so,  hkewise^ 
-all  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  consist  ki  the  an* 
nunciation  of  racts,  in  the  iB^tement  of  tniHis  in  'simple  and 
inteliigibie  propositions,  in  chewing  obvious  and  ftxrcilue  oon* 
elusions  from  generally  admitted  traith^,  and  in  urging  these 
-upon  the  attention  of  men  with  great  earnestness  atid  simplieitr^ 
accompanied  witii  solemii  cottiminations  and  ^  exceedntgrf 
precious  promises."  . 

Many  oif  these  ftcts  and  truths  are  mysterix^us^in  their  na- 
ture; as  the  incarnation,  miracles,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  mission  of  the  Holy  l^itit  in  re^en^atjrag,  sanctify- 
ing and  comfi^ng  the  heart,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
-the  world  to  come.  And  even  many,  which  are  mwe  generaHjr 
-{nofessed  to  be  understood^  have  their  measnre  of  my^ery ;  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  inlerdession  of  Obrist,  and 
of  justification  by  faith.  The^e  are  a  tnultihide  of  curious  phi- 
losophical inquiries  which  may  be  started  respecting  these 
truths ;  and  we  do  not  deny  tiie  interest  and  importance  of  these 
inquiries.    But  ere  we  commence  these  inqukies,  we  have  tiie 
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facts  and  fhe  UKpireA  pro^oshieos  in  all  their  integnty,  ooih 
tainmg  rules  of  duty  wad  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  in  their 
suUitiie  utility-*-briiiging  peace,  sahatbn  and  eternal  life  to  a 
sinful  and  lost  race. 

Paul's  mind  partook  of  that  character  which  we  call  philo* 
sophieal ;  and  tficre  is  reason  ta  believe  that  he  was  both  phi- 
losopiiiealty  and  dsBsically  educated.  Some  of  the  writmgs 
of  John,  particuhiriy  a  part  of  the  fiist  chapter  of  his  gospe!, 
may  produce  the  same  imptesskm.  We  beheve,  however,  that 
a  philosophical  aspect  in  the  portions  refeered  to  will  present 
itself  strongly  only  to  those  w1k>  trevcne  the  pages  <tf  the  Bi» 
ble  on  a  pmlosophical  hunt,  and  who  are  eager  to  find  food  and 
Mtbority  for  preconceiTed  theories.  Paul  and  John,  after  all^ 
onlyaAirm  truths  upon  divine  authority;  or  where  deductions 
are  made,  they  arise  niontaaeously  and  obviously,  and  by  no 
intricate  and  difficult  logic.  The  spirit  of  all  Smpture  is  oon^ 
Teyed  in  the  noble  declaration  of  John:  ^^That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  onr  eyes,  ^diich  wehave  looked  mpon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  Word  of  life;  that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heanl  declare  we  unto  you.V 

What  is  true  of  the  writings  of  flie  aposdes  is  tme  likewise, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  He, 
certainly,  has  notmng  of  the  manner  of  a  speculating'  pUldso^ 
phei^  The  onlyapproach  to  a  concealment  of  his  meaoing  is 
found  in  his  parablea  The  tnidis  conveved  under  these  are 
very  simide  and  striking,  and  were  readily  essplained  to  his 
disciples  whexk  they  applied  to  him  in  private,  and  would,  un«> 
doubtedly,  have  been  explained  to  any  other  persons  who 
JhouM  have  manifested  the  same  interest  in  his  instruotiona 
This  mode  ct  teaching  was  at  the  time  intended  as  a  re* 
buke  of  iht  unbdieving  Jews.  The  exposition  of  these  para*- 
Ues  the  evangdists  have  given  in  fnlL 

Few,  comparatively,  have  the  ffenius  and  the  learning  to 
«nter  upon  the  deqp  philosopfaicar  researches  connected  with 
the  truths  of  thegospeL  If  there  be  any  man,  or  any  number 
of  men  who  can  enter  upon  these  rescanmes,  with  the  true  pht«> 
losophieal  spirit,  after  a  true  philosophical  method,  and  become 
io  the  metaphysical  world  what  Kepler,  and  Oahleo,  and  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Newton  were  to  the  physical  worid*-^ 
great  and  sure  internreteca— «then  may  we  gain  mgher  views  of 
our  own  beii|g,  ana  of  the  being  of  God  ami  hia  moral  govemt 
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mait ;  tlien,  the  facts  and  iDspired  propoBitioiifi  of  the  KiUe, 
received  in  all  their  simplicity,  shall  become  the  sm'e  foundatkm 
of  an  enduring  philosophy,  which,  rising  like  a  glorious  pyra- 
mid, shall  hide  its  top  in  tihe  impenetrable  light  wherein  God 
dwelleth  and  knoweth  himself  alone.. 

Until  that  day  of  great  illumination  come,  there  must  be  diverse 
theories  and  speculations,  by  men  of  diverse  powers,  learning, 
prejudices  and  aims.  But  while  these  theories  are  building  up, 
or  crumbling,  and  these  speculations  wax  warm  land  even  fierce 
in  the  conflict  with  mighty  antagonists,  do  not  the  facts  and  in- 
spired propositions  remain  the  same  1  Is  it  necessary  that  all 
ttke  unlearned,  or  plainlv  educated,  all  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  can  find  food  and  life  and  light  and  happintts  in  the 
gospel,  should  become  involved  in  the  unintdligibde  conffict^ 
and  be  arrayed  against  each  other  by  the  names  and  fierce 
watchwonb  of  s^ts  and  parties  t 

Mark,  fiiends — remember,  gentlemen*— that  whether  the  Co- 
pemican  or  .the  Ptolemaic  system  be  true,  we  have  the  stttae  sue*- 
cession  of  day  ahd  night,  the  same  kind  preseneeof  the  heavens, 
the  same  bountiful  and  motherly  bosom  of  the  earth ;  that  wbetiner 
the  phlogisticor  the  anti-phlogistic  theory  be  true,  we  oan  still 
plough  and  reap,  uid  make  bread  firom  the  ^'  fat  kidneys  of 
wlieat,''-^-**thatwluitever  may  be  the  true  cosmoeony,  sodal  order 
and  qiuet  duty  and  enioyment  exist  ind^ndently  of  the  determi*- 
nation  of  these  difiicult  points.  And  so,  likewise,  while  the  meta- 
physical doctois  of  the  church  are  involved  in  their  complicated 
ontologies,  theodicies,  psychologies,  anl^ropologies ;  and,  in 
4he  2eal  and  towering  wrath  of  disputation,  are  hudingateadi 
other  the  tortuous  and  lurid  thunderbolts  of  logic;  the  goq>el 
of  Christ,  like  a  sweet  lake  among  the  green  hills,  lies  stilly 
calm  and  trani^rent,  reflecting  tiie  light  and  the  forms  of 
heaven.    We  may  all.  go  together,  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed— even  the  connicting  doctors  may  go  tmether  inio  ^'  the  green 
pastures  aiid  beside  the  still  waters.^'     We  may  intermit  our 
mquiries  respecting  the  foundations  of  these  everlasting  hiUs^  res^ 
pecting  the  causes  and  laws,  the  path  and  motitos  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars  over  our  heads,  respecting  the  sources  and  the 
inherent  properties  of  these  pure  and  heaHng  wMers.    This 
Hght  is  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  this  is  a  glorious  scenery  ef  the 
earth  and  the  heavens;  the  fruits,  of  this  tree  of  life  are  not£M> 
bidden ;  of  these  waters  .we  may  drink  freely.    Let  ns  ascend 
this  green  hill  and  sit  beneath  this  cross.    What  |ieaee !    whiU 
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beauty  I^  vbtt  a  hea?«BlyjiiflQ^iice=  breaihes  here !  H^elies  a 
.wofKboad  tdMscope :  let  us  lode  through  it  We  see  the  land 
which  is  afar  oiS':«t^the  heavenly  eity  stands  revealed. 

In  the  world  of  nature,  the  facts  were  first  ffiven,  and  loved, 
and  generahxed  into  usrful  rules;  and  phiksophy  came  on 
slo^lyiafterwirds  an  the  inter{^reter  of  the  unquestionable  fects. 
But  even  hcte  the  wiUness  of  speculation  often  did  violence  to 
tiie  stnl|diciiy  of  aature ;  but  then^  the  error  did  not  reach  oiht 
common  lifei  and  the  ma^esiio  voke  of  nature  soon  silenced  the 
votote  of  strange  children* 

Bttt  \#hen  Christianily  ap^ned^  she  feiind  old  religions  and 
idulosophieSy  hoaatiid  of  thor  deaoeat,  proUd  and  stem  in  their 
pretenaidns;  all  alik6  contending  for  the  nbastery^  or  fonning 
attiaiices  ^to  make  eonqpiest  and  pre-eminence  doubly  suiew  She 
pame,  not  as  a  philosophy,  but  revealed  herself  as  the  face  of 
nature  upon  the  moftung  of  creation,  when  liffht  was  first  spread 
abroad :  &ere  were  Ibnos  and  objects  to  bdiold,  and  influen*- 
€68  to  feel  and  enjoy.  There  was  uadmitrfedly  a  philosophy 
connected  with  all  dus.  Bui  as  the  sua  with  his  light  ana 
warmth  reached  the  little  bud  of  eltfth,  and  opened  its  petals, 
«nd  painted  its  colors,  and  preaeiited  its  beauty  and  fragrance 
to  the  sense  of  man,  without  deigaiiM;  to  explain  the  curious 
and  beaulifttl  work ;  and  as  the  soul  of  man  fiwnd  itself  in  won** 
derfal  union  widi  a  corporeal  body,  admirably  fitted  to  its  uses, 
without  coApfehcndin^  the  nature  of  this  Union,  and  saw  a 
umversal  life  working  m  (Kganicnature  without  oomprehending 
its  interpenetration  and  its  plastic  enei]^ ;  so,  in  this  spiritiud 
world  of  Christianity,  there  was  the  union  of  divinity  with  hu- 
manity, aad  the  oonlmUmcation  oi  influences  &om  a  heavenly 
spirit,  and  the  penetrating  and  vivifying  power  of  a  hi^er  life, 
{dainly  given,  and  produdng  its  palsable  and  glorious  works  of 
moral  purity,  beauty  and  order,  wnile  no  exphuibtion  of  the 
modes  and  Conditions  of  this  process  was  vouchsafed. 

The  first  follo^eraand  adherents  of  Christiaaity  receive  her 
as  ^'little  children."  Th^  were  generally  persoiK  of.  sober 
minds,  intellignU;  enough  lo  perceive  and  apply  facts,  but  car- 
ried awa^  by  no  philosoiphical  pride  and  enthusiasm*.  And 
while  the  days  of  persecution  lasted,  even  the  philoaophical, 
who  trlily  embraeed  the  gOspel,  were  more  eager  after  eternal 
life  than  iq^eculation ; .  as,  during  a  si^e,  the  philosopher  will 
sometimes  lay  aside  his  books,  or  leave  the  laboratory,  and  take 
diield  and  spear  in  the  comoum  emergency. 
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But  thepreseiice  of  ihe  old  plulosophies  wassoon  £elt  Thefacis 
and  doctrines  piroclaimed,  obviously  had  philosopfaic&lffdationB. 
Plato,  and  Epicurus  and  Zoroaster,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Isis  and 
Arimanes,  felt  the  pressure  of  the  newreKgion» 

First,^  therefcM-e,  appeared  a  collision  oetween  facts  and 
truths  of  inspiration,  and  established  dogmas.  The  aflbmalions 
•of  Christ  and  Grod  w^e  in  conflict  with  the  deductions  6f  a 
speculative  reason.  This  conflict  began  when  Christ,  2X  twdve 
years  of  i^e,  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple*  It  con*- 
tinued  during  his  life,  and  extended  more  and  more  after  his  death. 
Speculative  philosophy  rejected  his  miracles  and  denied  his  resur- 
rection. Paul  met  it  at  Mars-hill  when  he  preached  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection.  Paganism  and  philosophy  w^t  hand  in  hand, 
but  th^  were  prostrated  before  me  fiicts  of  the  gospel.  Chris- 
tianity triumphed,  but  philosophy  was  not  extinguished.  .  Now 
philosophy  put  on  pnestly  garmeiitB,  and  became  the  eom^ 
mentator  of  God's  revelations.  Miefaty  tomea^  under  saintly 
names,  and  creeds,  and  coiifesn<His,  Joeaiing  the  broad  seals  of 
synods  and  councils,  are  the  memorials  of  her  work. 

It  must  here  be  admitted  that  many  great  uid  good  men 
wrote  nobly  and  wisely ;  and  ^t  even  those  fathers,  who  phi* 
losophised  much  and  crudely,  made  many  happy  expositions, 
^ve  out  many  excellent  and  striking  thoughts,  and  spcd^e  often 
m  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  exhortations.  Still  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  Gnosticisni,  Manichseism,  Platonism,  and 
other  formsof  philosophy  pervaded  and  influenced  the  thinldag 
of  the  fathers. 

-  There  are  therefore  two  general  forms  of  Christianity  so 
called.  First,  Christianity  as  contained  wholly  and  truly  in  the 
Bible,  consistmg  of  facts  narrated,  and  of  doctriqes  affirmed  un*- 
der  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  God  Secondly,  Christianity 
as^presented  in  the  creeds,  and  confessions,  and  writings  gener- 
ally of  the  Christian  fathers.  It  is  indeed  assumed  by  the  de- 
voted adherents  of  the  latter,  thatthey  have  presented  Christi- 
anity according  to  the  just  scriptural  idea. 

..lorord^  to  det^nnine  the  question  tHrasat  issue,  it  would  be 
be6essary  to  ^camine  the' writings  of  the  fathers,  together  with 
the  acknowledged  ereeds  and  ccmfessions. 

Now  three  results  ate  possible.  1.  The  integrity^  of  the  facts 
and  truths  of  the  gospel  may  be  preserved ;  and  tne  additions 
made  may  consist  of  just  jmlosophical  principles  and  exposi- 
tions.    2.  The  integrity  of  the  facts  and  truths  may  be  presenr- 
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«d ;  and  the  addGtioDS  made  may  connst  of  the  dogmas  of  a 
false  philosophy.  3.  The  integnty  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
may' be  viidated,  and  false  dogmas  may  be  added. 

Whetevei  the  integrity  of  the  facts  and  affirmations  of  the 
gospel  is  preaerved,  ample  ground  for  Christian  miion  and 
raloi;i^hip  eiosts,  whatever  may  be  the  philosophical  differen- 
ces. As  wdl  miff ht  we  refuse  to  work  together  b;^  the  light  of 
Ike  sun,  or  to  cidtivate^  on  common  rules  of  agriculture,  the 
fiuitfol  earthy  or  to  eat  the  same  bread,  because  we  differ  in  our 
theories  in  physics. 

.  Next  to  tne  (Urect  denial,  or  to  the  opeii  pierversion  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  the  evil  of  comminghng  with  its  pure  stream  the  various* 
philosophies  of  men ;  and  then  presenting  the.  adulterated,  or 
at  least  the  compound  element,  as  that  wmch  came  forth  from 
the  original  soij^ce.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  incapacity  or 
imporfeet  discipline  of  the  human  mind,  or  whether  the  subject* 
contains  inherent  difficulties,  no  branch  of  knowledge  has 
presented  so  many  contradictory  and  confficting  dogmas,  and 
myolved  m^  in  such  fierce  and  interminable  disputes  as  meta- 
physics. Now  whst  can  be  more  disastrous  than  to  have  aU 
these  dispotesvfoisted  into  the  gospel  of  C9brist,-^a  reUgion  not 
^ven  to  the  "  wise  and  prudent^''  but  unto  *^  babes ;"  and  not 
intended  for  the  exercise  of  human  wit^  but  to  save  the  perish^ 
ingsianer! 

.  One  most  effoetiml  means  of  brbgiilg  to  an  end  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  of  giving  freedom  to  religion  and 
to  truths  is  to  introdooe  the  profound  and  thorough  study  of  the 
philosophical  and 4otoiatical.  history  of  Christianity,  mtb  our 
systems  of  theold^cfu  education.    Let  our  students  learn  ihe  ori-» 

S'n  of  the  numerous  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  church,— *of 
e  stately  systento  of  theoloOT,*-^of  all  these  learned,  venerable, 
and  authdritaAive  dwmas:  uutiate  tkem  into  philosopfattcal  hi8-> 
tory  and  criticism*  Xet  them  not  be  cbnfined  to  the  bare  facts 
of  external  history ;  but  enable  -them  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  these  movements.  Give  them  the  simplicity  of  hear^  the  in- 
dependence  of  thought^  the  learned  furniture  and  skill  to  separate 
pure,  primitive  and  apostolical  Christianity  from  strange  philoso- 
phical admixtures.  Could  this  sort  of  learning  be  more  widely 
diffiised,  many  a  self«named  defender  of  ihe  £aith,  frdl  of  honest 
and  fiery  zeaU  ooight  be  surprised  to  find  himself,  instead  of  an 
august  chlampion  for  what  was  *^  once  delivered  to  ihe  saints," 
the  poor  hero  of  a  profane  and  stale  philosophy. 

Doctor  Wiggers  has  done  a  worthy  service  in  this  department 
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of  church  history,  by  bis  learned,  judicioos  and  htipailial  ^  Hifr-' 
torical  Presentation  of  Augnstinism  and  Pelagiaiusm."  And 
next  to  him,  the  English  public  will  feel  themselves  indebted  to 
bis  learned  translator,  for  his  reiy  spirited,  graceful  and  lucid 
version ;  and  fcMr  his  ingenious  ^'  notes  and  additions.^'  This 
work  cannot  be  conunen&d  too  highly  to  the  attenticm  of  cler- 
gymen and  theolo^cal  students.  The  translatiMr  aptly  remarks  :•" 
^  There  are  probably  three  classes  of  men  who  will  like  to  read 
such  a  work  as  this.  First,  those  who  have  been  called  Pi^a- 
gians :  for  they  will  honestly  wish  to  know  whether  they  ougU; 
any  longer  to  reject  the  appellation ;  and  how  far,  if  M  aUy 
they  shoidd  own  its  justness.  Secondly,  those  who  have  ealled 
them  Pelagians:  as  th^  will  ^in^'to  Imow  whether,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  they  have  nghtly  bestowed  the  appellation  ^— «nd 
whether,  to  any  extent,  it  may  also  be  applicabfe  to  themselves. 
Thirdly,  those  who  have  neither  given  nor  received  the  name, 
but  who  would  fain  be  better  aUe  to  judge  of  the  propriety  with 
which  it  has  been  so  currently  applied  and  so  promptly'rgected, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.''  And  we  would  add^  fourddy, 
those  who  boast  of  the  title  of  Augostimaas;  liiat  they  may 
know  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  this  disdhction,  and  how  far, 
upon  serious  reflection,  they  may  be  diq>osed  to  bonsider  it  a 
desdrable  distinction.  Iiet us  no  longar  tako  or  give  names  in 
the  dark;  and  although  ^' names  are  things,"  let  us  learn  that 
there  are  ^things"  which  are  better  than  their  ^'^  names"  pur- 
port. 

The  Augustinian  and  Pdaffian  controveray  embitiioes  topics 
which  were  agitated  before  uie  time  of  the  two  distingmsned 
leaders  from  whom  it  takes  its  name;  and  wittdb  have  never 
ceased  to  be  agitated  since  their  time.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
of  the  earlier  fathers  there  were  any  who  could  with  justice  be 
asskned  strictly  to  the  one  form  of  doctrine  or  the  other :  and 
of  me  multitude  of  ecclesiastical  writers  who  ifeurished  subse- 
quently, there  was  certainly  a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine,  bear- 
ing the  same  general  designation  of  Augustmism  and  Pelsgian- 
ism,  but  whi(£,  only  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  attained  to  a  dis* 
tinctive  title^-^that  of  Semi^Pelagianism. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr*  Wiggops — to  whose  authority  we  dftre 
confidently  appeal,  and  whose  ^  presentation"  we  have  it  in 
our  bower  to  verify  by  going  to  the  ^^ori^al  sources^^-— we 
shall  end^LVor  to  f^esent  a  brief,  but  we  hope  a  dear^  com«- 
pend  of  the  two  systems.  D^arting  from  his  order^^  we  shall 
ddofi  one  which  is,  in  some  degree,  dironologicaL 
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L  Tjbs  PiocrnvB  State  op  Mak. 
The  Augudinian  Theory. 

Adam  possessed  a  rational  nature  made  after  the  divine  like* 
ness.  This  nature  was  highly  developed,  so  Ihat  he  was  more 
nobky  wise  and  excellent  than  any  who  ever  came  after  him. 
He  likewise  possessed  free  will,  air  a  power  to  sin  or  to  refrain 
from  innning.  This  free  will  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  en* 
able  him  to  stand :  but  the  aid  ctf  grace  was  afiorded  which 
rendered  it  sufficient;  and  yet  tins  grace  was  not  irresistible 
grace.  The  free  will  of  man  was  one  of  inferior  degree.  He 
possessed  the  posse  lutt^peccare — ^the  ability  not  to  sin ;  but  not 
the  non  posse  peccarer^ihe  inability  to  sin.  The  power  to  do 
mod,  and  the  no^i  posse  peccare  constitute  the  highest  form  of 
freedemb  This  is  the  freedom  of  God  as  the  immutable  good, 
of  angels,  and  the  *' just  made  perfect/'  Bnt  man,  being  made 
out  of  nothing,  is  at  first  an  inferior  and  mutable  good.  Had  • 
Adam  persev^ed,  he  would  finally  have  attained  to  the  higher 
freedom,  the  non  posse  peccstre. 

Before  the  fell  me  passions  were  subject  to  the  reason.  Hence 
ihere  was  no  inordinate  and  evil  concupiscence  of  any  kind. 
"  The  connexion  of  the  sexes  would  indeed  have  taken  place  in 
Paradise ;  but  in  such  a  way,  that  either  no  sensual  passion 
would  have  been  excited,  or  it  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  reason,  and  would  not  )aLve  risen  in^opposition  to 
its  dictates.'' 

The  body  which  he  inhabited  corresponded  to  the  purity  and 
exoellence  of  his  mind.  It  was  majestic,  beautifiil,  free  from 
disease  and  pain,  and  inmiortaL  lie  did  not  possess  the  im- 
mortality of  angels,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  risen  saints.  It 
was  an  munort^ity  which  depended  upon  the  fact  of  his  not 
sinmng.  Had  he  pecsevered  m  holiness,  with  the  attainment  of 
the  non  posse  peccare^  there  would  have  been  conjoined  the  im-* 
possibili^  of  dying;  and  he  would  have  passed  into  a  spiritual 
bodv. 

Eden  was  the  fitting  faalHtation  of  a  being  so  holy  and  happy. 
Even  the  beasts  were  tame  and  gentle,  and  lived  on  the  com* 
mon  vegetable  aliment  And  ^^  if  extreme  old  age  would  finally 
have  worked  their  dissolution,  so  that  human  nature  alone 
should  possess  eternal  life ;  they  would  have  been  removed  from 
Paradise,  or  would  have  gone  forth,  led  by  a  sense  of  impending 
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death ;  so  that  death  might  happen  to  no  living  thmg  in  that 
place  of  life." 

The  Pelagian  Theory. 

.  ^^  The  state  of  man  before  the  fall  was  the  same  as  it  is  now." 
He  was  a  being  of  intelligence,  free  will  and  passions,  with 
the  ability  to  ^  or  to  refram  from  sinning.  Then  as  now,  his 
body  was  subject  to  disease  and  death.  Hence,  ^^  the  words, 
in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,  referred  to 
spiritual  death,  i.  e.  sin."  ^^  The  primitive  state  (^  the  first 
man  was  superior  only  in  this,  that  no  example  of  sinning  had 
yet  been  presented  for  imitation ;  and  the  first  man  who  came 
mto  the  world  as  an  adult,  had  the  full  use  of  reason  at  the  be- 
ginning," and  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  freedom.  ^^  Even 
concupiscence,  which  Augustine  held  as  something  evil,  and  as 
the  mother  of  all  evil,  but  which  the  Pelagians  explained  as  a 
^  natural  passion,  was  found  in  Paradise." 

'^  Julian,  a  follower  of  Pelagius,  admitted  that  Adam  was 
created  immortal,  in  the  sense,  that  if  he  had  not  sinned,  he 
woidd  have  obtained  immortality  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  l^e." 

IL    Free  Wnx. 

Jiugustinian  Theory. 

Aurastine  represents  the  will  before  the  fall  as  an  activity, 
entirely  able  and  firee  to  sin ;  also  able  and  free  to  do  good  hy 
the  aid  of  grace  actually  comihunicated.  Since  the  fall,  it  is 
ftn  activity  free  only  to  sin,  and  totally  unable  to  do  good.  The 
highest  form  of  freedom  is  the  rwn  fotse  peccare. 

Pelagian  Theory. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  man,  the  will  is  an  activity 
capable  of  both  good  and  eviL  In  this  lies  its  freedom ;  and 
in  diis  ^fireedom  to  good  and  evil  conasts  the  superiority  of  the 
rational  soul ;  in  this,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  nature."  By 
the  sin  of  Adam  the  capacity  of  good  and  evil  action  was  nei- 
ther lost  to  himself  nor  to  his  posterity.  '^  Free  will  is  as  much 
free  will  aft^  sins,  as  before  sms."  ^'  It  depends  on  man  whe- 
tfier  he  will  be  good  or  evil."  ^^  He  can  even  again  become 
good  when  he  has  been  bad,  through  his  own  ex^ons  and 
wied  by  grace." 
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in.    Thb  Fall  or  Adam  and  Original  Sin. 
•duguHinian  Theory* 

Adam  was  free  to  sin,  and  he  onned.  This  Ari^tine  takes 
as  a  primary  fact.  He  does  not  account  for  the  sm  of  Adam 
out  of  Adam  himself:  he  was  the  cause  of  the  first  transgression. 

Original  sin  is  Adam's  sin  considered  as  participated  m  hy  all 
his  posterity.  Adam,  as  the  first  man,  comprehended  within 
himself  his  whole  posterity.  In  the  very  act  hy  which  he  sinned, 
they  sinned  likewise.  And  hence,  whatever  consequences 
affected  Adam  personally,  affected  his  posterity.  These  conse 
quences  are  condemnation  to  eternal  death ;  temporal  death ; 
evil  concupiscence  or  disordered  passion  in  general,  and  sexual 
desire  in  particular — attested  hy  the  shame  of  nakedness ;  the 
pains  of  parturition ;  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  the  production 
of  thorns  and  thistles ;  all  moral  and  phyacal  evils,  and  the 
loss  of  personal  beauty.  *^  The  nature  of  man,  both  in  a  physical 
and  a  moral  view,  is  totally  corrupted  by  Adam's  sin."  All 
these  consequences  are  penal  consequences. 

In  this  sin,  Adam,  and  all  his  posterity  in  him,  lost  the  abilitv 
to  do  good  and  became  the  slaves  of  sin.  Even  infants,  although 
they  ^ould  die  while  infants,  are  guilty,  and  subject  to  penal 
consequences,  because  they  sinned  m  Adam. 

Pelagian  Theory. 

Adam  sinned  only  for  himself.  His  sin  is  not  original  sin  in 
relation  to  his  posterity.  Every  one  who  comes  alter  him  is 
bom  into  the  world  as  pure  ajod  firee  as  Adam  was  created,  and 
is  in  a  less  advantageous  position,  only  in  respect  of  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy,  ami  the  necessity  of  growing  up  under  the 
influence  of  sinful  example. 

IV.    Baptisbi. 
Augtutinian  Theory. 

The  subjects  of  baptism  are  infants  and  adults.  In  general 
baptism  is  indispensable  to  salvation.  The  only  exceptions  are 
cases  in  which  faith  unquestionably  exists,  but  the  rite  is  ren* 
dared  impossible  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
Those  who  beheved  in  Christ  as  the  future  Mediator,  before  his 
advent^  are  exceptions  also.    All  unbaptised  infants  and  all 
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heathen,  as  they  are  destitute  of  both  faith  and  haptism,  are  lost. 
The  damnation  of  infants  will  be  of  a  milder  Ibrm :  and  the 
heathen,  who  lived  comparatively  just  and  ptkre  Uves,  will  be 
adjudged  to  milder  punishment  than  licentious  idolaters. 

The  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  respect  to  infants^  is  to  remove 
the  guilt  of  original  sm.  All  who  are  baptised  in  infancy,  if 
they  die  before  they  are  capable  of  actual  transgression,  will 
assuredlv  be  saved.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  at  the  time  of  baptism,  for  their  spi- 
ritual negeneration.  In  the  case  of  adults,  baptism  effects  a 
complete  redemption  from  sin,  both  original  and  actual.  "  Bap- 
tism, in  Augustme's  view,  was  the  means,  not  only  of  obtaining 
pardon  from  all  sin,  but  of  being  freed  from  all  evil." 

The  Eucharist  is  involved  in  baptism ;  so  that  all  the  baptised 
are  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  its  pai-ticipation.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  administered  even  to  infants. 

In  the  case  of  infants,  baptism  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  faith.  In  the  case  of 
adults,  faith  and  baptism  are  alike  incQspensable,  unless  the  rite 
is  clearly  impossible.  In  the  case  of  adults  as  well  as  infants, 
while  the  external  rite  was  imperatively  demanded,  so  that  even 
faith  could  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  save  vdthout  it ;  still 
the  regeneration  of  the  heart  was  effected  by  the  accompanying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  these  influences  were  secured 
by  the  performance  of  the  rite. 

Pdagi(fn  Theory. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  the  Pela^ans  ailirm  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  no  less  than  the  Augustmians,  except  in  respect  to 
original  an,  which  the  former  deny.  In  the  case  of  infants, 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  baptism  to  the  removal  of  original  ^n, 
because  there  is  no  original  sin.  But  inasmuch  as  both  parties 
practised  infant  baptism,  and  united  in  attributing  to  it  an  effi- 
cacious operation  on  the  so^  itself,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Pela^ans  to  show  the  necessity  and  uses  of  baptism  in  an  un- 
conmpted  bein^.  This  they  attempted,  by  malang  the  extraor- 
dmary  distinction  between  eternal  life  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  To  the  first  the  infant  is  entitkd,  on  the  grouni  of 
natural  uncoiruptedness ;  to  the  second,  Iiy  the  rite  of  bap  .ism, 
elevatine  the  spiritual  being  to  a  higher  excellence  than  natu- 
rally belongs  to  it.    Subsequently,,  mey  conceded  the  object  of 
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infiamt  baptism  to  be  the  remissioii  of  sins,  which  should  after- 
wards be  committed. 

Baptism,  as  generally  expounded  and  practised  in  the  church, 
was  based  upon  the  theory  of  original  sin.  The  Pelagian  dared 
not  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  church  in  relation  to  this 
rite,  and  therefore  he  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position 
when  he  broached  his  doctrine.  The  Augustinian,  on  the  other 
hand,  employed  the  generally  received  notion  of  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  as  an  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  but 
then  he  had  to  meet  the  consequence  of  an  indiscriminate  con- 
denmation  c^  all  unbaptised  persons,  heathen,  infants,  and  even 
adult  believers,  unless  the  baptism  of  the  latter  were  impossible. 

V.   Grace. 
Augudbrian  Theory, 

By  the  fall,  Adam,  with  all  his  posterity  as  comprehended  in 
him,  lost  all  freedom  of  will  to  the  performance  of  eood.  If 
man,  therefore,  be  left  to  rely  wholly  upon  himself  in  mis  fallen 
condition,  he  cannot  attain  to  any  good  whatever.  Now,  '^  God 
has  in  himsdf  the  hidden  causes  of  certain  acts,  which  he  has 
not  implanted  in  the  things  he  has  made ;  and  these  causes  he 
puts  in  operation,  not  in  mat  work  of  Providence  by  which  he 
makes  natures  to  exist,  but  in  that  by  which  he  manages  as  he 
will,  the  natures  that  he  constituted  as  he  chose.  And  there  is 
the  grace  by  which  sinners  are  saved.  For  as  it  respects  nature, 
depraved  by  its  own  bad  wiU,  it  has  of  itself  no  return,  except 
by  Grod's  grace,  whereby  it  is  aided  and  restored."  This  grace 
or  special  power  of  Goa  must  be  prevenient  to  every  act,  emo- 
tion, or  movement,  even  the  slightest,  which  man  makes  for  the 
recovery  of  holiness.  Hence,  faith,  love,  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  truly  good,  the  ^*  power  to  will  good,"  and  every  good  act  in 
particular  are  all  dependent  upon  **  the  supernatural  and  imm^ 
diate  inward  operation"  of  grace  or  these  "hidden  causes." 

"  In  bestowing  this  grace,  God  has  no  respect  to  the  worthi* 
ness  of  man — for  man  can  have  no  worthiness  at  all — ^but  God 
here  acts  after  his  own  free  will.  By  what  reasons  of  propri<« 
ety  he  is  influenced  it  is  not  for  u^  to  decide."  This  grace  is 
irresistOde.  Man  cannot  controvert  its  effects  if  he  would; 
or,  rather,  working  in  his  will  to  restore  his  freedom,  resistance 
on  his  part  is  not  supposable.  The  operation  of  these  "  hidden 
causes/^  or  grace,  does  no  violence  to  the  original  constitutioix 
of  man,  but  is  in  accordance  with  it 
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The  grace  afforded  to  man  before  the  fell  was  the  operation 
of  the  same  "  hidden  causes/'  but  it  was  then  given  merely  as 
an  aid  co-operative,  but  after  the  fall  as  a  power  restorative. 

Pelagian  Theory. 

Grace  is  of  wide  dgnification.  It  embraces  the  fact  of  our 
creation  out  of  nothing,  the  endowments  of  reason  and  firee 
willy  and  the  dignity  and  manifold  advantages  which  result  firom 
them.  In  the  original  and  permanent  constitution  of  our  being, 
-all  men  possess  the  power  and  possibility  of  doing  good.  By 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  by  the  instructions  of  Jesus, 
the  performance  of  good  is  rendered  easier :  Hence  these  are 
^ifts  of  grace.  The  communication  of  supernatural  influences 
is  the  highest  measure  of  grace.  As  the  Christian  receives 
higher  gifts  than  he  who  is  not  a  Christian,  so  he  can  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  moral  perfection.  Supernatural  influences 
are  given  only  to  him  who  merits  them  by  the  proper  and  faith«- 
ful  use  of  his  natural  powers.  The  understanding,  and  not  the 
will  of  man,  is  the  seat  of  supernatural  influences.  The  death 
of  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  baptism  are  all  likewise 
grace.    There  is  no  irresistible  grace. 

According  to  Augustine,  human  nature,  in  its  best  estate,  is 
weak  and  imperfect,  and  requires  the  aid  of  ^race,  or  the  ^*  hid- 
den cause&"  The  whole  power  and  possibility  of  not  sinning 
w^ich  Adam  possessed  depended  upon  grace.  According  to 
Pelagius,  ^^  human  nature  itself  in  wnich  we  are  made  is  grace,'' 
and  of  itself  sufficient  to  do  good.  Thus  strongly  contre^ed 
are  tlie  two  systems. 

VJ.  Rbdemption. 

Jiugustinian  Theory. 

^  The  consequences  of  redemption  extend  to  the  soul,  by 
freeing  it  from  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  to  the  body,  by 
raising  it  to  felicity."  The  power  of  the  "  hidden  causes" — 
the  supernatural,  inward  working  or  grace  is  the  immediate 
efficient  of  the  deliverance  from  sm  witn  consequent  glory  and 
blessedness ;  but  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  cooh 
munication  of  this  grace.  The  oliject  of  Christ's  incarnatioB 
was  not  merely  to  suffer  for  us  to  free  us  from  sin  and  the  devil, 
and  by  his  doctrine  and  grace  redeem  us  from  all  imperfection; 
but  also  to  inquire  us  by  his  example,  to  the  ardent  pursuit  oi 
holiness. 
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As  to  the  extettt  of  the  atonement,  Aumstine  isexplicit.  Christ 
died  o&Iy  for  the  elect  In  Augustine^s  scheme  of  predestina* 
tbn,  grace  is  confined  to  the  elect  Hence,  the  death  of  Christ, 
i^hich  is  made  the  (ground  of  the  conmiunication  of  that  graces 
can  contemplate  only  the  dect 

Pelagian  Theory. 

**  All  sinnets  are  pardoned  by  God  simply  for  Christ's  sake ; 
are  freed  merely  on  his  account  from  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  their  sins."  Thus  far  this  theory  agrees  with  the  preceding. 
^*  But  since,  according  to  Pelaeius,  men  are  able  to  live  without 
sin,  and  to  practise  virtue  by  uieir  own  power,  so  all  men  are 
not  sinners ;  and  hence  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  imparted  to  those  only  who  have  actually  sinned." 
The  death  of  Christ,  however,  was  not  superfluoiis  to  diose 
who  needed  no  atonement  The  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ,  the  comotiunication  of  supernatural, mfluences,  and  the 
grace  of  baptism  would  lead  to  a  more  perfect  excellence  than 
could  be  attained  without  them. 

The  death  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  or  otherwise,  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  class  or  number  of  men.  All  who 
will  may  partake  of  its  benefits. 

Vn.    Pkebestination  and  Pebssvebancs. 
JhigusHnian  Theory. 

'^By  Adam's  sin  the  whole  human  race  became  a  ooamipt 
mass  (perditionis  maasaY  and  justly  subject  to  eternal  damna- 
tion; so  that  no  one  can  blame  God's  righteous  decision,  if 
none  are  saved."  Of  this  ^  wBasf^  ^'no  one  can  be  fireed  but  he 
who  has  received  the  gift  through  the  grace  of  tibe  Saviour." 
The  whole  race  is  not  only  lost,  but  irretrievably  lost,  unless 
God  interpose  to  save  them.  God,  iiideed,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  power  to  save  any  number,  or  even  the  whole;  {or  all 
must  be  saved  to  whom  he  imparts  ^^  irresistible  ^ace." 

Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  an  uncopditional  decree, 
without  reference  to  human  merit — ^for  merit  there  was  none— 
'^  God  elcibted  a  definite  number"  to  salvation.  For  these  alone 
Christ  died ;  and  to  these  alone  grace  is  imparted.  The  rest, 
who  constitute  by  far  the  greater  numbor,  are  left  to  perish  by 
that  just  doom  m  which  all  are  by  nature  induded.    ^^  The 
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number  of  tliose  who  are  predestinated  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
is  so  certain,  that  not  one  shall  be  either  added  to  them  or  taken 
from  them."  "For  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  God  employs 
means." 

"  Perseverance  is  a  special  gift  to  the  elect,  which  is  afford* 
ed  to  all  the  elect,  and  to  none  but  the  elect."  This  gift  of 
perseverance  amounts  to  an  "  inability  to  apostatize."  The  final 
cause,  or  the  reason  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  number,  lies 
simply  in  the  will  of  God.  He  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy. 

Pelagian  Theory, 

!l^redestmation  is  conditional.  "  God  designed  those  for  sal* 
vation  who,  as  he  foreknew,  would  believe  in  him  and  keep 
his  ^mmands ;  and  reprobated  those  who,  as  he  foreknew, 
would  remain  in  sin." 

Perseverance  depends  upon  the  ex^ion  of  the  free  will :  and 
those,  who  have  hitherto  been  "  saints"  and  "  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,"  may  fall  away  and  be  lost. 


Passing  over  the  external  history  of  this  controversy — ^which 
our  author  has  given  with  great  clearness,  and  placed  in  in- 
teresting points  of  view — as  well  as  much  other  matter  of  deep 
interest — ^for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  more  ample  details  of  the 
respective  theories,  and  the  arguments  with  which  the  great 
disputants  met  each  other,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  veith  the  earnest  hope  that  they  will  not  forego  the 
ben^t  of  a  careful  study  of  so  rare  a  production^— we  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine,  as  far  as  our  limits  ^1  permit^  these 
two  antagonistic  systems. 

Philosophical  i^stems  are  suggested  and  conditionated  by  hu- 
man experience.  But,  not  only  is  that  experience  which  is 
common  to  man  allowed  to  exercise  an  undue  authority,  and, 
from  a  mere  condition,  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  ulti- 
mate authority  over  the  Reason— the  only  source  of  immutable 
truth — national  peculiarities,  the  temperament,  education  and 
fortuities  of  the  individual  become,  at  least  a  strong  modify- 
ing, and  often  the  determining  power  of  a  philosophical  system. 

Augustine  was  bom  in  Numidia,  and  educated  in  Carthage. 
By  his  temperament,  xkriyed  perhaps  from  his  native  climate. 
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and  his  kabits,  formed  amid  the  elegant  dissoluteness  of  a 
wealthy  city,  be  was  addicted,  up  to  the  time  of  his  conyermon, 
in  file  highest  deeree  to  sensual  pleasure.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  exemplary  piety ;  and  had,  from  his  earliest  years, 
labored  to  restrain  lus  hot  and  jovial  temper,  and  to  initiate 
bim  into  the  Christian  life. 

It  af^ar^  that,  from  an  early  period,  Augustine  was  subject 
to  severe  cohDicts  between  an  enlightened  conscience  and  his 
vdiuptuotis  propensities.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  Aill  ckredr  of  pleasure  and  ambition,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  should  have  found  strong  and  peculiar  charms  in  the 
doctfines  ci  &e  Manidia^ans ;  a  sect  who  referred  the  oriein 
of  sin  to  the  necessary  weakness  of  man,  arising  from  hk 
union  with  matter,  the  great  prmciple  of  evil.  '  Ii^  such  a  doc- 
trine, the  vcdttptuous  heart  could  find  relief  from  the  rebukes  of 
conscience. 

What  he  wad  released  from  the  bonds  of  this  sect,  and,  under 
the  full  conviction  of  moral  obligation  and  the  power  of  divine 
love,  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing which  he  naturally  experienced  led  him  zealously  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  lehich  he  had  once  espoused.  Hence  one  oi  his 
earliest  wdrks  against  this  sect,  was  '^  his  first  bode  on  Free 
Will ; — a  work  which  he  afterwards  completed  while  a  pres- 
byter at  Hippo,  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  rdute  the 
iheory  of  the  Manicheans  on  the  origin  of  evil.  They  derived 
evil  from  a  distmct  nature,  which  was  coetemal  with  God; 
Augustine,  frote  the  free  will  of  man."  The  composition  of 
this  treatise  is  a  remarkable  event  in  the  histoij  of  Augustine^ 
In  it,  he  clearly  exlubits  the  will  as  endowed  with  the  power  of 
choosing  ^ood  or  evil ;  and  solves  at  once  the  question  respect- 
ins  the  wigin  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man. 

r^o  man  peri^aps  ever  went  through  a  severer  ordeal  in  tumx 
ing  from  the  ^'  Carnal"  to  the  ^f  spiritual  n»nd,"  than  this  vene- 
rable and  distinguished  man.  After  he  had  become  a  disciple 
of  the  "  pious  Ambrose,"  and  had  abandoned  the  Manichsean^ 
and  while  he  was  drawn  by  sincere  aspirations  towards  a  higher 
life,  **  his  heart  was  still  encompassed  by  the  allurements  of 
honor f  of  gain  and  of  sensual  love.  But  he  was  recalled  from 
the  abyss  of  sensual  delights,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  future 
judgment^  After  addicting  himself  to  the  study  of  Plato  and 
Faul,  and  eiCperieucing  various  conflicts,  both  of  opinion  and 
feeling,  he  cdmes  to  the  period  of  his  entire  devotion  to  a  holy. 
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life.  ^'  Worldly  concerns,  it  is  true,  had  no  longer  any  charm 
for  him ;  but  love  still  held  his  heart  a  captive.  In  mis  dis- 
quietude, and  impelled  by  his  longing  for  a  better  mode  of  life, 
he  went  to  Simplicianus,  formerly  a  rhetorician,  and  a  zealous 
Christian,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  Ambrose  in  the  episco^ 
pal  chair  at  Milan.  With  some  emotion,  he  heard  from  him 
the  account  of  the  conversion  of  Victorianus.  Soon  after  this,  a 
certain  Potitianus  described  to  him  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
the  conversion  of  two  hieh  commissaries.  This  made  the  most 
lively  impression  on  his  heart  He  betook  himself  to  a  garden, 
where  his  friend  Alypius  followed  him,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  conversation.  A  violent  contest  arose  between  his  sen- 
sual and  spiritual  nature.  He  knew  the  better ;  and  yet  sensu- 
ality and  the  power  of  habit  held  him  a  prisoner  in  their  chains. 
He  fell  into  a  violent  passion.  He  tore  his  hair ;  smote  bis 
forehead;  grasped  his  knees.  He  then  withdrew  a  Uttle  firom 
Alypius,  and  cast  himself  under  a  fiff -tree.  A  flood  of  tears  broke 
forth ;  and  he  implored  the  divine  mert^y  for  grace.  Augustine 
believed  he  heard  a  divine  voice,  calling  to  him  in  the  words : 
ToUe,  lege ;  ToUe,  lege : — ^Take  up,  read ;  Take  up,  read.  He 
dried  his  tears;  rose  up;  went  forth  where  Alypius  sat,  and 
where  he  had  been  reading  the  book  of  the  apostle.  He  seized 
and  opened  it ;  and  the  firat  words  on  which  his  eyes  fell,  were 
Rom.  13:  13,-^not  in  rioting  anddrunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ;  but  put^  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof.  Now  his  heart  was  completely  changed  and 
converted  tQ  God.  He  went  with  Alypius  to  his  mother.  With 
joy  she  learned  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
son.  Now  Augustine  was  at  rest.  External  thin^  no  longer 
troubled  his.  heart,  and  he  began  quietly  to  meditate  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  direct  his  future  life.*' 

There  were  obviously  two  elements  co-working  to  fonn  Au- 
gustine's views  of  original  sin ; — thie  doctrine  of  the  Manichae- 
ans  respecting  the  seat  of  the  evil  principle,  and  his  own  ex- 
peiience  of  the  ^^  law  in  his  members,  warring  against  the  law 
of  his  mind."  He  had  indeed  abandoned  the  sect  of  the  Mani-^ 
chasans,  and  had  even  written  against  their  doctrines,  on  the 
points  where  these  doctrines  invaded  moral  responsibility,  and 
that  freedom  of  the  will  on  which  alone  responsibility  can  be 
based.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  evil,  he  rejected  their 
theory  of  a  coetemal  evU  principle.    But  there  were  points  in 
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the  Manichaean  doctrines  which  had  wrought  strongrly  in  his 
nature,  and  which  wrought  there  stilL  WLen  in  the  wild  career 
of  sensuality  he  had  sought  to  justify  himself,  or  at  least  to 
silence  the  rebukes  of  conscience^ — me  weakness  and  the  un- 
avoidable concupiscence  of  the  flesh  presented  the  expedient 
And  now  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  eodliness  and 
heaven,  although  he  no  longer  sought  to  excuse  me  motions  of 
sin,  and  hush  the  accusing  voice  wi&n,  still  the  very  energy  and 
pamfulneas  of  the  struggle  by  which  the  spirit  endeavored  to 
master  the  flesh,  would  revive,  however  unconsciously  of  the 
source  firom  whence  it  sprung,  the  idea  of  the  vitiosity  of  mat- 
ter. It  was  not  difficult  to  make  his  interpretations  of  Scrip* 
ture  correspond  vnth  opinions  which  had  worked  themselves 
out  of  the  two  most  excited  states  of  his  strongest  passions,— 
their  conquering  state,  and  their  state  of  bem^  conquered; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  stren^  which  these  opinions  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  formation,  they  seemed  to  find 
a  support  in  the  lan^age  of  the  apostle.  This  evil  ooncupis* 
cence,  to  his  consciousness,  had  always  been  working  in  his 
nature,  and  had  at  no  period  been  introduced  by  his  will.  What 
he  observed  in  himself  he  found  verified  by  his  observations 
upon  others.    It  was  therefore  an  inherited  concupiscence. 

A^ain:  the  manner  in  which  he  had  yielded  to  its  impulses, 
notwithstanding  the  instructions,  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother, 
and  notwithstanding  his  avm  frequent  perceptions  of  the  higher 
beauty  and  excellence  of  godliness ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
fact  that  even  while  under  the  instructions  and  example  of 
Ambrose,  with  strong  yearnings  after  spirituali^  of  mind,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  break  awav  from  the  mscinations  of 
pleasure,  but  was  held  in  a  sort  of  compulsive  bondi^e  until 
the  divine  voice  spoke  to  him  in  the  garden,  and,  by  an  inter- 

C'tion  which  appeared  to  him  almost  if  not  altogether  miracu- 
,  gave  him  freedom  and  peace,  naturally  influenced  his 
(pinions  respecting  the  slavery  of  the  will.  And  here  again, 
it  is  probable  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichseans,  uncon- 
sciously to  him,  reappeared  and  gave  their  touch  to  the  mould 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  evQ  concupiscence  and  the  loss  of  freedom  tx)nsequent 
upon  it,  in  the  long  line  of  inheritance,  necessarily  brought 
him  back  to  the  first  man.  He  had  already  made  the  will  of 
Adam  responsible  for  sin,  and  in  doing  so  had  made  it  a  free 
will ;  and  he  had  also  made  men  universally  responsible  for 
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on.  But  as  the  first  man  alone  had  a  free  will,  how  diall  Us 
posteritv  retain  their  responsibility,  when  they  sin  necessarily 
by  a  will  enslaved  to  the  evil  concupiscence  1  There  was  b^ 
one  way  in  which  the  difficulty  could  be  evaded  or  remoived. 
As  each  man,  by  a  long  but  regular  series  of  generations,  had 
derived  his  bein^,  witm  all  iis  powers  physical  and  mental, 
and  all  its  vitiosity  from  Adam,  so  ea(^  man  could  be  emi» 
ceived  of  as  in  some  sort  existing  in  Adam.  When  there£bre 
Adam  sinned,  the  whole  race,  potentially  contained  in  him,  sinr 
ned  likewise.  The  will  of  the  individual  was  indeed  enslaved 
to  the  evil  concupiscence ;  but  then,  in  Adam,  by  an  act  of  the 
all  comprehendii^  tree  will  of  the  race,  he  had  freely  sdnned, 
and  inherited  a  bondage  of  the  will,  a  guilt  and  condemnation 
which  were  therefore  justly  his  due.  Having  formed  his  theo<- 
ry,  Augustine  found  many  passages^of  Scripture  which  plainly 
affirm  that  we  all  have  become  sinners  thrwigh  or  by  means  of 
Adam,  and  were  therefore  not  difficult  of  aecommodatiofi, — 
particularly,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Latin  vision,  the  only 
one  which  he  used. 

Augustine's  entire  system  finds  its  cardinal  basis  in  his  theovy 
of  original  sin. 

1.  The  c^pdUion  of  iifaois,  and  the  nature  and  efficacy  ^ 
baptism.  The  whole  race  sinned  in  Adam,  and  are  condanned 
with  him  for  the  first  sin :  infants,  therefore,  are  ccmdemned ; 
and  dying,  without  divine  interposition,  are  inevitaUy  lost 
This  divine  interposition  appears  m  the  rite  of  baptism.  All 
baptised  infants  will  be  saved,  if  they  die  in  a  state  of  ii^ancy. 
Adults,  also,  are  saved  from  original  on  by  baptism,  and  cannot 
be  saved  without  it 

Augustine,  in  his  theory  of  original  sin,  creates  an  extraordi* 
nary  torm  of  guilt ;  and  he  creates  an  equally  extraordinary 
form  of  purification  to  meet  it  It  certainly  is  not  more  difficult 
to  believe,  that  the  application  of  water  in  a  solemn  rite,  should 
remove  guilt  and  eternal  condemnation,  than  that  this  guilt  and 
condemnation  should  spring  finom  a  personal  participation  in 
Adam's  sin  by  all  his  posterity.  After  this,  perhaps,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  even  at  the  farther  extension  of  the  efficacy  of 
baptism,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  the  removal  of  actual  sin 
and  physical  imperfection.  In  the  extraordinary  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it,  we  behold  one  form  of  that  portentous  corrupticm  of 
Christianily,  which,  from  early  and  small  beginnings,  gradually 
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diflosed  kaclf  abroad,  until  the  ampKcify  of  Christ^and  the  nb- 
lime  spirituality  of  hia  doctnaes  weie  supplaoted  bjr  gorgeous, 
and  complicated  ceremonies,  and  manipiuatocy  devotions. 

2.  Grace.  Salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ  is  actually 
reveled*  But  how  can  it  tsuce  effect  with  a  race  totally  en- 
slaved to  sm,  and  without  the  slightest  ability  to  good  1  Clearly, 
the  work  of  restoration  cannot  begin  with  man,  not  even  in  the 
feeblest  initiatory  step ;  for  he  is  incapable  of  forming  the  re- 
motest purpose  of  returning  to  holinoBS.  Salvation  can  take 
effiMst,  thereHMre,  only  l^  a  mvine  interposition:  and  as  this  in- 
terposition does  not  lie  in  anv  visible,  natural  influences,  it 
must  consbt  <^  ^'  causes  hidden''  in  Grod  himself,  and  directly 
acting  upon  the  human  will  and  afiiections. 

3.  Limited  BMiemfUon*  All  men  do  not  believe ;  all  men 
are  not  saived.  But  why  1  Beoause,  all  men  bemg  unable  to 
make  an?  effoft  fop  salvation^  God  is  pleased  to  provide  salva<* 
tion,  and  to  conununicate  grace  ooiy  to  a  part  The  whole 
race,  by  original  sin,  are  crademned>  lost  and  helplesB  y  and 
only  those  are  and  can  be  saved,  whom  Qod  elects:  as^  the  sub- 
jects of  redemption  and  i^race. 

4..  J^/ecMim.  Acoonfang  to  Augfostiae,  this  cannot  be  a  mere 
purpose  to  tecei^e  all*  who,  by  making  certain  efforts,  comply 
with  tiie  pvesoribed  conditions,  which  conditions  are  within  the 
S6(^  of  their  abiliW:  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  absolute 
predestination,  whicn  contains  within  itself  the  only  causal  influ- 
ence which  can,  in  any  manner  ox  degree,  lead  the  sinner  to 
Christ  It  is  impossiUe  that. the  »nner  should  go  to  Christ, 
unless  be  wills  to  go;  but  he  cannot  will  to  go,  because  he  has 
no  fireedom  of  will  or  abiliity  to  good :  he  goes,  therefore,  only 
as  God  elects  him  to  go^ai^  gives  him  grace  accordingly. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  system  of  Pelagius.  The  origin  of 
Pelagius  and  his  earlj  education  are  unknown.  His  life,  as  far 
as  loiown,  was  unstained :  he  was  exemplary  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  earnest  in  its  inculcation.  The  strength  of  human 
passioas,  the  feebleness  of  human  xesolutions,  and  the  fierce  con- 
flict betweei^  matujoed  habits  of  dissoluteness  and  a  quickened 
conaeieoice,  which  characterii^  his  great  opponent,  probably 
never  appeared  in  him  to  a  di^ee  to  tempt  him  to  doubt  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Begddes,  he  appears  to  have  been  under 
no  prejudices  derived  from  early  associations  with  any  philoso- 
phical sect 
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Pelagius  asserted  tbe  doctrine  of  human  freedom.  This 
ground  of  obligation,  which  Augustine  admitted  only  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  man,  he  extended  to  the  whole  human  race. 
He  erred,  however,  in  his  deductions.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
believe  that  he  was  driven  into  many  extreme  positions,  by  the 
persecution  which  he  experienced.  Truth  requires  to  be  quietly 
and  securely  followed.  The  excitation  of  fierce  dispute,  the 
competition  and  mutual  abuse  of  parties,  the  arrogance  of 
power,  the  obstinacy  of  the  calumniated  and  trodden  down,  the 
subtleties  to  which  the  persecuted  are  compelled  to  resort,  the 
inconsistencies  and  self-contradictioiis  which  fear  extorts  are 
all  foreign  to  her  sweet  and  quiet  walks,  her  soft  and  gentle 
voice,  and  her  benign  and  heaven-beaming  countenance.  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius  were  both  acute  men,  and  men  of  rare 
S'fts.  The  holy  walks  of  Truth  were  open  to  them  both ;  and 
ey  would  have  met  her  more  fi'equently,  had  they  been  less 
eager  to  search  out  each  other  in  hot  debate. 

The  error  of  Pelagius  was  just  opposite  to  that  of  Augustine. 
The  latter,  by  extending  the  effects  of  Adam's  fell  to  every 
fisLCulty  of  his  being,  was  led  to  the  denial  of  human  fireedem ; 
and  was  then  driven  to  his  theory  of  original  sin,  with  all  its 
consequences.  Pelagius,  in  dwelling  too  intensely  upon  the 
inherent  freedom  of  man,  overlook^  the  possibility  of  a  cor- 
ruption derived  by  natural  generation,  without  impairing  that 
freedom.  He  analyzed  too  exclusively  one  faculty  of  our  being. 
This  was  his  ^reat  philosophical  error. 

Man  can  will  both  good  and  evil.  So  far  he  was  correct 
But  the  consequence  which  he  drew — therefore  man  can  he 

SkmI  or  evil— is  not  legitimate.  Man  has  intelligence,  and 
erefore  he  can  know.  He  has  will,  and  therefore  he  can 
.choose  and  do.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  he  has 
affections  of  love  and  hate,  he  can  direct  these  affections  to  any 
object  known  by  his  inteUigence  and  selected  by  his  will.  The 
intelligence  may  affirm  what  objects  ought  to  be  loved,  and 
what  objects  ought  to  be  hated ;  and  the  will  may  direct  the 
whole  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  these  objects  and  their 
qualities,  and  call  up  any  known  influence  within  its  reach, 
tiiat  may  conduce  to  the  required  affection :  but  the  affection 
itself  can  no  more  be  a  creation  of  the  will,  than  a  perception 
of  the  intelligence. 

It  is  a  fact  of  universal  consciousness,  that  the  affections  of 
man  are,  in  many  important  points,  opposed  to  the  decisions  of 
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reason  and  conscience.  While  tliis  opposition  exists,  man  can«> 
not  be  called  good  in  a  perfect  smse.  Moral  responsibility, 
except  in  the  case  oif  Adam,  cannot  extend  to  the  mere  fact 
that  this  (H>po6ition  exists ;  for  it  was  indoced  by  his  act  alone. 
His  posterity  are  responsible  only  for  their  personal  acts^ — ^that 
is,  the  determinations  and  yoUtions  of  the  will,  together  with 
their  involyed  consequences  as  the  end  or  aim  of  the  acts.  A 
multitude  of  these  personal  acts  haye  directly  for  their  end  or 
aim  the  excitation  and  gfatificaticm  of  desires  and  passions  at 
war  with  reason  and  conscience.  Those  acts,  which  resist  the 
demands  of  the  eomipt  passions,  and  aim  to  obey  the  reason  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  supreme  authority,  contain  the  yery 
element  of  praiseworthiness. 

Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  an  indiyidual,  up  to  a  giyen  mo- 
ment, has,  in  eyeiy  personal  act,  obeyed  the  reason  and  denied 
his  impure  propensities:  it  is  not  philosophicaDy  conceiyable 
that^he  has  incurred  any  guilt  on  account  of  the  mere  existence 
of  these  propensities ;  on  the  contrary,  his  -virtues  have  taken  a 
nobler  cast  from  the  stem  resistance  to  temptation  under  which 
they  were  moulded.  But  is  he  perfectly  good  ?  No.  The 
eyil  element  is  within  him ;  and  therefore  we  know  not  but 
the  next  demand  of  conscience  may  be  one  which  he  shall 
choose  to  disobey.  He  contains  perpetually  within  his  ovm 
nature  motiyes  to  transgression. 

Two  forms  of  eril  are  found  in  man ;-— the  eyil  of  a  deprayed 
moral  sensitivity,  or  a  semdtivity  at  war  with  reason,  whereb 
lie  motives,  temptations  and  inducements  to  personal  or  free 
acts  of  sin ;  and  the  eyil  of  positiye  acts  of  the  free  will,  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  conscience.  Pelagius  obtained  his  perfect 
man  by  shutting  out  of  yiew  the  first  form  of  eyil,  and  concen- 
trating his  idea  in  the  second.  If  it  were  not  for  the  first,  in 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  will,  perfection  would  seem  an  easy 
attainment  But  inasmuch  as  the  first  is  continually  present, 
until  perfection  is  actually  gained, — ^besides  the  bare  possibility 
of  sin  which  attaches  itseUf  to  the  free  will,— -there  is  the  proba- 
Ulity  arising  from  the  subjective  motives  lying  in  the  sensitivity. 
The  man  is  never  deprived  of  responsibility,  because  he  is  never 
deprived  of  free  will— the  power  of  striving  after  self-regenera- 
tion ;  but  the  probability  of  transgression  found  in  his  depraved 
faculty,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  so  many  generations,  has 
grown  to  a  moral  certainty.  Christianity  made  her  appear- 
ance  after  the  long  eiqperiment  of  ages  had  been  made  upon 
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"unaided  human  nature :  she  Ad  not  dispute  or  set  aside  the  phi- 
losophical grounds  of  re8poBsibility,^nd  the  capacity  of  man  to 
choose  the  erood  and  seek  the  faishest  possible  ele^r^ution  of  his 
being.  Shfassutoedthese;  and!  ^th^w«iing«,^  logger 
for  v)hat  he  Tnighi  da j  she  took  upthefactsof  tuiW  Ae  kadihne,, 
and  brought  in  a  glorious  and  efficient  remedy  lor  tbcf  evBs  of 
which  he  had  faileid  to  reiieve  hixoself. 

P^eius^  therefore,  not  only  failed  in  his  anHuOpric^ical  and 
p^cfao&gical  analysis;  he  failed  also  in.  percciTOig  the  just 
Teiati(»i6  of  Christianity,  considered  as  a  sy^em  of  truth,  to  phi- 
losophy in  general,  and  its  universal  and  intense  necessity  con* 
sidered  as  a  remedy  for  human  guilt  and  fallibill^.  In  doing 
away  from  human  nature  all  fixed  deprarrity.,  and  in  resolring 
the  recovery  of  moral  purity  into -obedient  acts  of  wiM,  he  did 
aw^y  the  necessity  of  the  supernatural  infiiiaices  of  the 
iloly  Spirit  He  indeed  beKeved  that  these  influences  were 
actually  given ;  but  diey  were  given,  not  as  indispensaUe  to 
holiness,  but  as  enabling  the  Chnstian  to  attain  to  higher  de- 
grees of  holiness  than  were  possible  without  tiiem. 

He  believed  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  all  who  had  ac- 
tually sinned :  but,  according  to  him,  there  were  some  who  had 
not  sinned.  No  one  would  (&pute  the  positbn  diat  a  sinless 
man  stands  in  no  need  of  an  atonement :  and.the  imly  difficulty 
Pelagius  would  have  to  encounter,  would  be  to  find  a  sinless 
man.  An  individual  vnder  his  system,  if  convicted  of  actual 
transgression,  would  rely  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  just  as 
any  other  Cluristian.  His  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  holi* 
ness  would  be  most  energetic ;  and  he  would  not  neglect  prayer 
for  the  Holy  fipif it.  If  any  one  should  profess  never  to  have 
omied,  it  wouild  not  a^ypear  difficultto  convince  him  of  his  foHy. 
i  Under  the  system  of  ■  Augustine  on  the  ciitfaer  hand,  with  the 
same  reliance  upon  the  atonement,  there  would,  if  legitimately 
carried  out,  be  a  less  energetic  appfiance  of  a  moral  discipline 
for  self-purification. 

In  estimating  the  systems  of  Aueustine  and  Pelagius  com- 
paratively, we  must  consider  their  fegitsmate  tendencies  tfaeo-* 
retically,  and  their  actual  results  historically. 

1.  Ine  Intimate  tendencies  of  Pelagianism,  theoretically 
considered,  are  in  some  pcrnits  highly  dangerous.  It  may  be 
granted,  in  Christian  charity,  that  Pelagius  was  himsdf  a  good 
man :  it  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  his  representations  of 
the  freedom  and  ability  of  man  are  calculated  to  quicken  the 
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sense  of  responsibility^  and  to  rouse  to  great  activity  in*  duty. 
Buty  in  removine  the  attention  irom  an  mherent  depravity,  and 
insisting  upon  tne  onlessness  of  some  men,  and  in  giving  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  work 
of  sancdfication,  his  system  would  naturally  cause  men  to  think 
lightly  of  the  moral  evils  of  the  worlds-encourage  a  false 
secuntyy  and  lead  to  self-deception, — introduce  a  confident 
self-reuance,  to  the  neglect  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit — ^and 
beget  self-righteousness,  instead  of  humili^,  penitence  and 
faith.  The  historical  results  have  but  too  faithfully  realized  the 
theoretical  tendencies. 

2.  The  legitimate  tendencies  of  Augustinism,  theoretically 
conadered,  have  dangerous  points  likewise.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  embrace  in  his  convicticms  of  personal  guilt  the 
sin  of  Adam.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  no  one  can  be  made 
to  realize  his  responsibiuty.  If  any  one  could  be  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  his  present  acts  of  sin  spring  out  of  an  inherited 
oorruption,  by  necessity,  and  that  no  freedom  to  good  remains  in 
man,  all  sense  of  responsibility  would  perish,  and  a  reckless  and 
unbndled  licentiousness  wouJd  ensue.  Again :  could  any  one 
be  induced  practically  to  receive  the  doctrine,  that  redemption 
and  ^race  are  limited  to  an  elect  number,  and  that  thus,  all 
exertions  after  salvation  are  not  only  impossible  to  any  but  the 
elect,  on  account  of  original  sin,  but  would  be  unavailing  if  they 
were  possible,  the  hanfened  repose  of  the  fatalist  would  inevita-« 
bly  ensue. 

The  historical  results  of  Augustinism,  however,  have  not 
gener^y  answered  to  its  theoretical  tendencies.  We  cannot 
easily  theorize  away  our  sense  of  guik,  or  our  consciousness  of 
freedom  of  will.  Hence,  while  Augustinism  was  proclaiming 
to  men  their  responsibility,  based  upon  their  participation  in 
Adam's  sin,  of  which  those  acts  are  the  necessary  consequences; 
they  simply  felt  their  responsibility,  and  passed  by  the  tortuous 
theory,  wmch,  in  seeking  to  explain,  would  have  destroyed  it 

Hence,  again,  while  Augustinism  was  proclaiming  its  hmited 
redemption,  its  absolute  election,  and  the  slavery  aiid  inability 
of  the  will,  men,  when  awakened  to  the  awful  question  of  eter*-^ 
nal  life  or  death,  thought  only  of  the  richness  of  the  divine 
grace,  and  the  free,  universal  and  urgent  offer  of  pardon  and 
salvation  through  the  cross  of  Christ;  and,  instead  of  pausing 
to  settle  metaphysically  their  freedom  and  ability,  strove  mighti- 
ly to  ^'  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,''  and  to  ^^  lay  hold  on  eternal 
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life."  And  even  the  most  orthodox  preachers,  when  they  had 
left  the  schools  of  theology,  and  came  forth  into  ^  the  fields 
ripe  unto  the  harvest/',  found  themselves  constrained  to  forget 
their  *^  excellency  of  speech"  and  "  wisdom  of  words,"  to  preadi 
simply  ^^  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  to  urge  men  to  ^^  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come."  Augustinism  became  thus  a  phSoso- 
phy  of  the  schools,  and  a  form  ofdoctrine,  b^  which  to  test  the 
so<-called  orthodoxy  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  but,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  was  laid  aside  in  the  practical  eiqpositiQn  of 
the  gospel. 

There  were  also  in  Augustinism  several  points,  whocfa,  taken 
under  a  general  consid^ation,  and  out  of  their  strict  philoso- 
phical connection,  were  well  calculated  to  invigorate  the  Chris- 
tian virtues, — such  as  the  views  taken  of  the  deep  depravity 
and  guilt  of  man,  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  authority  and 
purity  of  his  law,  of  the  dbsacy  of  the  divine  grace,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  herein  lay  the  vitality  of  this 
system.  Pelagianism^  on  tiie  contrary,  was  calculated  to  draw 
away  the  attention  from  these  points ;  and  herein  lay  its  weak-' 
ness  and  its  daneeroua  tendencies.  The  Bible,  in  opposition  to 
Augustinism,  evidently  bases  the  responsibility  of  man  upon  his 
actual  fireedom  and  aJoility  ;*  and,  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism, 
maintains  his  d^ravity  and  his  need  of  the  supernatural  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  advert  to  a  cardinal  errOT  into  which 
both  Augustine  and  Pelagius  fell, — an  error  which  has  been 
perpetuated  to  mar  the  beauty  of  Christian  theology,  and  the 
peace  of  the  church.  Neither  of  them  distinguished  between 
thedc^mas  which  th^  derived  fit>m  philosopmcal  speculation, 
and  the  facts  and  amrmations  of  the  gosp^ ;  but  they  wove 
both  together  into  one  motley  web.  Their  tiheology  was,  i^ 
part,  philosophy,  and,  in  part,  gospel  truth.  But  each  claimed 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  reascm  for  his  whole  system.  The 
separate  aiul  distinct  elements  incorporated,  were  each  made 
responsible  for  the  whola  Had  they  been  perfect  philosophers, 
the  union  of  the  two  elements  would  have  taken  place  easily 
and  harmomously ;  and  the  two  men  would  likewise  have  har- 
monized. But  just  80  far  as  they  were  bad  or  imperfect  philo- 
sophers, their  theology  became  exceptionable  and  defective. 

As  differences  in  philosophical  speculation  are  frequently  im- 
mense; nay,  as  these  speculations  do  even  contradict  each 
other,  it  folbws  tiiat  tiieologies  construct^  in  this  way  must 
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xxeave  OBenftially  hoitfle.  Thus  it  was  with  Augustine  and  Pe* 
lagius.  And  what  was  the  result  1  The  disputant,  who  sue- 
ccMeded  in  gaining  the  suffia^es  of  synods  and  councils,  had  all 
his  philosophical  errors  baptised  into  die  pure  h^t  of  truth,  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations^  as  an  awfol  and  unques- 
tionaUe  orthodois^*  The  disputant  whom  synods  and  councils 
condemned^  notwithstanding  the  degree  to- which,  he  embraced 
the  gospel,  and  the  philosophical  truths  which  may  have  been 
contained  in  his  system,  was  branded  as  a  heretic,  and  his  name 
and  doctrines  were  handed  down  to  posterity  as  utterly  aocur»> 
ed  and  anathematised. 

In  subsequent  ages  of  the  diun^  the  spirit  of  this  contro* 
Tersy  has  reappeared.    Bishops  and  pastors  hare  left  their 
simple  and  noble  work  of  teachmg  and  comfortmg  the  ignorant 
and  miserable  from  the  pure  gospel,  to  deal  in  subtle  and  un* 
profitable  points  of  philosophy ;  and  have  changed  a  sjrstem  of 
plain  revelations  into  an  elaborate  and  intricate  Mosaic-work 
of  dogmas.    Men  of  high  genhis,  of  varied  and  extensive  ao 
qmrements,  of  the  woraiiest  princqiles,  and  devoutly  attached 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ  have  be^i  sulijected  to  the  severest  re* 
bukes  of  the  Ucraichyv  have  been  d^praded,  driven  into  exile^ 
and  loaded  with/popubir  infamy,  because  Aey  chose  to  philoso* 
phize  kss,  or  phitosopfaiMd  to  %  better  pui;pose  than  the  received 
authorities,  cr,  pethi^,  •because  they  baited  upon  a  mere  tech* 
nicality.    The  unlearned,  the  profienors  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  have  been  driUed  into  the  use  of  abstruse  forms  of  speech ; 
expressing  their  attachment  to  Christiaaity,  and  affording  evi- 
dences of  fiadth  to  thar  ecclesiastical  judges,  from  their  nulfiil 
and  ready  use  of  set  and  approved  phrases,  rather  than  iiom  the 
spontaneous  outbursting  of  inward  experiences  in  the  language 
of  nature,  and  by  a  pure  and  unimpeachable  life.    Even  chil* 
dren,  instead  of  leaniing  the  simpfe  hosannas,  wherewith  th^ 
were  wont  to  greet  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  have  had  tfaetf 
mouttis  filled  with  rimd  formulas  of  nicel^4>a}aneed  philoso- 
phical orthodoxy,    fibnest  and  good  Christians,  who  had  their 
Kbles  by  heart,  and  who  could  talk,  and  pray,  and  sine,  both 
with  the  s^rit  and  the  understanding,  if  left  untrammelled,  have 
been  held  m  fear  and  hesitancy  lest  they  should  use  an  unlucky 
wond  that  mieht  savor  of  heresy.    There  has  been  both  the 
tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  ^anny  of  an  artificial 
public  opinion ;  and  men  who  were  entitled  by  their  eifls  to 
walk  forth  with  an  open  brow,  and  to  use  a  ready  and  fearless 
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speech,  have  been  compelled  to  dculk  along  cautiousOiyy  and 
to  drawl  out  their  words  in  thoughtful  measure  and  combina- 
tion. The  church  has  been  distracted  with  logomachies ;  and 
her  great  lights  have  be^i  forever  discus»ng,  taping,  lopping 
offy  adding  to,  remodifying,  attacking  or  defending  systems  of 
theology,  while  multitudes  of  poor  men  have  been  left  in  igno- 
rance and  sin.  Bibles,  with  heavy  covers  and  iron  clasps,  have 
been  worn  out  in  the  handling  to  furnish  texts  for  polemical 
discourses,  instead  of  being  mmtipUed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  toiling  to  make  truth  more  perfect  ere 
we  could  consent  to  give  it  a  universal  diffiision,  although  Christ 
said :  Preach  it — ^preach  this  gospel  which  I  have  given  you  to 
every  creature. 

Men  are  ever  ready  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  hoary  and 
venerable  Past.  The  old  principles  of  theological  construction, 
and  the  old  models  have  been  obsequiously  followed.  We  are 
still  teaching  in  our  schools  old  philosophies  under  the  holy 
name  of  Christianity ;  and  Christianity  amid  the  murky  lisht  of 
old  {diilosophies.  mcon,  in  his  review  of  the  progress  of  Na- 
tural Science,  under  the  glorious  and  glowing  conviction  of  the 
upward  growing  of  the  noble  mind  ofman  into  a  purer  li^t,  a 
wider  reach  of  vision,  and  a  more  intimate  converse  with  Truth 
on  her  empyreal  sea^  dared  to  pronounce  antiquity  the  feeble 
infancy  of  our  race.  As  yet,  there  has  been  too  faint  an  echo 
of  the  Baconian  oracle  in  our  schools  of  theology. 

Might  we  imbibe  some  of  the  Baconian  boldness  and  good 
intent,  though  we  should  fail  of  gaining,  in  high  measure,  his 
far-reaching  insight,  we  would  suggest,  as  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive them,  the  parts  of  a  just  theological  education. 

1.  The  student  of  theology  should  receive  a  preliminary  disci- 
pline in  general  scielice  and  literature,  profound  and  elegant,  that 
the  immortal  mind  may  be  richly  fed,  and  drawn  out  to  vigorous 
exertion ;  and  learn  botn  to  know  and  to  trust  to  its  high  capacities. 

2.  The  great  study  should  be  that  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  tongues, — ^to^ether  with  antiquities,  sacred  and  pro* 
fane, — and  general  history  in  its  connections  with  the  sacred 
narrative  and  the  prophecies.  The  great  aim  here  should  be 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  simple  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and 
affirmations  of  the  Bible  in  all  that  relates  to  the  redemption  of 
man  from  the  great  evil  under  which  he  labors,  to  the  duties  he 
is  called  to  penorm,  and  the  hopes  of  the  glorious  future  which 
he  is  permitted  to  cherish.    These  facts  and  affirmations  should 
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be  flonght  out  in  tke  dirtect  intent  in  which  they  were  originally 
givert*  The  object  is  not  to  dhase  the  shadowy  fonns  of  i^)ecu^ 
latioDS  and  theories^  or  eren  to  dig  in  rich  philosophical  mines ; 
but  to  coUeet^  by  the  purest  induction,  the  facts  of  revelation 
and  duty.  We  are,  with  Mary,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and 
learn  the  ane  thing  needful.  In  this  way,  we  shall  find  the 
^ennihe  andnniple  Gfaiistianitv  of  all  pious  hearts  of  all  ages. 
Wedxsdl  attadn  to  the  onity  of  the  faiUi  and  the  aniyersal  fel- 
lowship of  the  <  saints. 

3.  As  a  separate  element,  we  wbuld  take  up  the  study  of 
philqs<^hy,  aoconling  to  its  le|ritiiBate  methods,  and  wi&i  a 
4Bpifk  thoroughly  independent  We  would  study  it  as  we  would 
stuify  any  olwer  science.  Here  the  history  (rf*  philosophy  ought 
to  be  intinodiieed.  Crude  views  arise  fitun  laoly  tbilowuig  au- 
thorities, instead  of  develofang  oaete  own  consaousness, — ^fiY>m 
rash  aad  imaginative  outdurowsof  the  intelligence,  instead  of 
quiet  and  patient  reflectioa^-«-and  iBrom  pickxnff  out  of  thedogi- 
eal  systems  the  prejudices  and  dogmas  which  di^utants  gave 
out  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  under  the  necessities  of  the 
reeeived  oithodozy.  When  we  have  established  our  philoso* 
phjr  upon*  its  own  foundations,  we  may  then  sedc  for  its  con- 
neotiofiS  with  revealed  tm<h  and  religious  ^hity.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  ctf  these  studies:  it  will  be 
the  appUcatiQa  of  philosophy  to  its  suUitiest  use. 

In  making  this  appHcation,  however,  the  independence  of  the 
two  elements  mast  be  preserved :  the  facts  and  affirmations  of 
revelation  have  4heir  own  basis,  and  are  neither  to  be  distorted 
nor  supplanted  $  and  philosophy,  having  its  basis  likewise,  is 
not  to  be  hastily  modified  because  of  a  supposed  disonepaney 
between  any  of  its  doctrines  and  revelation.  Let  us  steadfiustly 
adhere  to  just  ilaws  and  mediods,  and  by  and  by  &e  diserepancy 
may  disappear.  Galileo  would  have  neen  in  a  grow  error,  had 
he  directed  the  Copernican  system  against  the  truth  of  the 
Bible :  the  canfeials  were  in  a  gross  error,  to  direct  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  against  the  Copernican  system.  It  is  often  permit- 
ted us  to  see  only  particular  spheres  of  the  great  universe  of 
truth,  without  comprehending  the  law  of  harmony  which  binds 
them  all  into  one.  But  if  we  are  ever  to  comprehend  &e  uni- 
versal harmony,  we  must  first  know  what  is  contained  in  the 
particular  spheres. 

4.  The  history  of  Christianity,  under  the  two  phases  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.    Of  these,  the  philosc^hical  and 
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dogmatical  history  of  Christianity  is  the  chief.    The  external 
history  is  important,  but  only  as  the  development  of  the  other. 

To  our  a^e  and  to  our  country  peculiarly  belongs  the  great 
M^ork  of  disintegrating  the  pure  sold  of  Christianity,  from 
the  dogmatical  mcrustations  of  &e  dark  and  stormy  ages 
of  the  past  A  vast  experience  has  been  accumulated ;  the  old 
philosophies  all  lie  open  before  us ;  every  department  of  know- 
ledge is  gloriously  advanced  and  of  free  and  mviting  entrance ; 
the  ancient  countries  throw  open  their  rusty  gates,  and  reveal 
their  old  memorials,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  early  genera- 
tions. We  are  not  imprisoned  in  pretended  citadels  of  ^th, 
proudly  erected  by  popes  and  emperors,  and  guarded  by  inqui- 
sitions and  standing  armies ;  we  are  not  even  held  in  bondage 
to  the  fear  of  presbyters  or  bishops.  We  tread  the  earth  as  our 
lightiul  inheritance.  We  find  no  man  who  can  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  m^,  and  who  is  endowed  with  the  right  to  dictate 
to  us  how  we  are  to  think,  and  what  we  aretobeueve.  Truth 
is  light  and  life  and  happiness ;  she  is  also  strength,  authority 
and  might  She  will  defend  herself;  she  will  advance  herself ; 
she  win  uphold  her  own  cause.  She  does  nof  depend  upon 
sages,  synods  and  hierarchies.  She  can  live  without  iJbeir  logic, 
their  decrees  and  their  excommunications.  Unbounded  free- 
dom of  thought  and  investigation,  she  has  given  to  every  mind 
as  its  birthright ;  and  while  she  commits  her  sceptre,  made 
of  eternal  light,  to  no  meaner  hand,  she  graciously  declares : 
^'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my 
sates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors ;  for  whoso  findeth  me, 
nndeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favor  of  the  Lord."  Men  are 
ever  prone  to  make  to  themselves  a  little  world  of  their  own 
do^as,  and  then  to.fancy  that  it  is  the  great  world  of  truth. 
Within  these  narrow  confines,  they  have  the  authority  of  their 
own  past,  of  their  own  sages  and  doctors ;  her^  they  confidently 
give  their  own  learned  expositions.  Here  they  triumph,  and 
vaunt  themselves;  here  they  exclaim:  The  world  is  ours, — it 
yields  to  our  philosophy.  But  after  all,  this  their  world  lies 
within  a  particular  building,  or  a  little  neighborhood,  or  at 
most  in  a  sect  or  party.  In  other  buildings  and  neighborhoods 
and  sects  and  parties,  there  are  iDther  worlds,  with  their  old 
authorities,  their  sages  and  their  doctors. 

These  are  all  alike  vain  pretensions.  One  of  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  Christianity  is  universality.  She  embraces  the 
worki  of  truth,  and  she  is  revealed  for  the  world  of  man.    We 
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may  not,  we  cannot  confine  her  to  asect  or  party,  or  lead  her 
in  chains  after  tlie  triumphal  car  of  some  exclusiye  and  proud 
philosophy,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  satisfy  ourselves,  and 
meet  the  inquiries  and  difficulties  of  our  own  party.  We  must 
be  prepared  .for  all  inquiries  and  for  all  difficulties.  We  may 
brine  mquiries  to  a  pause,  and  smooth  over  difficulties  in  the 
small  orb  of  our  own  adherents,  by  appealing  to  authorities, 
and  repeating  the  magic  words  of  established  expositions,  but 
this  does  not  stop  inquiries  in  other  spheres ;  this  does  not  re- 
move the  difficulties  of  minds  determined  to  think ;  this  does 
not  scatter  the  morning  light  over  the  broad  face  of  the  world* 

Let  Biblical  criticism  do  for  Christianity  what  legitimate  and 
diligent  investigation  has  done  for  nature — bring  out  to  view 
her  simple  fects.  And  then,  if  we  proceed  to  philosophize,  let 
our  philosophy  be  like  that  of  Newton,  the  ou^rowth  of  the 
facts  under  the  light  Of  reason. 

6.  Sacred  Rhetoric  This  is  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Bible.  In 
teaching  to  the  people  at  lu^e  Bible  truth,  we  oueht  to  copy 
the  meuods  and  the  style  of  the  Bible.  When  ,^sus  Chnst 
sent  forth  his  disciples  ^*  to  teach  all  nations,"  he  had  respect 
to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  his  gospel ;  and  if  we  seek  for  a 
method  and  style,  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  pure  and  beau- 
tiful than  his  own. 

It  would  be  both  a  curious  and  usefiil  work  to  examine  the 
most  celebrated  sermons  delivered  during  the  different  ages  of 
Christianity.  Thesubjects  would  be  exceedingly  various.  There 
would  be  discourses,  scientific,  physiological,  psychological  and 
ontological.  There  would  be  opinions  and  truths  of  every  kind, 
mingled  indeed  with  Scripture  truths.  There  would  be  all  varie- 
ties of  style,  but  for  the  most  part  either  a  stately  and  florid 
eloquence,  or  an  elaborate,  didactic  and  logical  stiffiiess  and 
precision,  or  loud  denunciatory  thunder,  and  polemical  satire, 
keen,  vivid  and  blasting  as  the  lightning.  There  would  indeed 
be  contrasted  with  these,  other  sermons  constructed  after  the 
gospel  models,  exhibiting  a  rhetoric  learned  at  the  feet  of 
Chnst,  or  in  the  assemblies  where  the  aposties  spake.  But  we 
fear  they  would  be  comparatively  few. 

Philosophical  and  even  polemical  discussions,  under  certain 
relations,  may  become  the  duty  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  may  be  his  duty  to  act  in  a  variety  of  offices :  but  simply 
as  VL  preacher,  he  has  the  gospel  to  proclaim  and  nothing  but 
the  gospely — not  with  excdlency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  lest  the 
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cross  of  Christ  siiould  be  fioade  of  noneefiect^  but  in  a  style  so 
simple,  and  in  a  method  so  disectly  the  revense  of  a  philo6oph>- 
cal  method,  as  to  seem  ^^  foolidmess"^  worUhr  and  specolaliTe 
minds,  which  have  not  examined  the  true  intent  of  the  gospel, 
nor  con\prehended  its  genuine  authority  and  power.  This  true 
intent  is  to  **  conyince  men  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,"  and  to  lead  them  to  life  and  immortality  by 
the  cross  of  Christ :  this  genuine  authcNrity  and  poweo  tee 
the  ^^  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  Grod,''  msmifeslcd 
in  the  original  inspisationsy  and  the  ever  present  inflwences.  o£ 
the  Holy  Spirit 

O  great  Head  of  thy  Church,  hasten  the  day,  when  the  mi- 
tre ci  the  hierarch  and  the  gown  of  the:  philosopher  shall  be 
laid  asade  for  tKe  simple  garment  of  salvation ;.  and  Ay  minis- 
ters shall  go  forth,  without  eontenlaon.  and  in  perfect  love,  thy 
lowly  and  faithful  lamp-bearers,  to  fill  the*  world  with  thy 
pure  U^ht,  and  thy  jealous  and  untiring  messengers  of  grace, 
to  call  m  all  the  poor  and  wretched  to  thy  marriage  fieast  I 
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L — Oxford  DimwUy}^,  eampartd  witk  that  af  the  Remith  and 
Anglican  Churches :  with  a  special  view  to  the  lUustfO' 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justiifieaiion  bv  Faithj.  a«  it  was 
made  of  primary  importance  by  the  R^ormars  ;  and  as  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  Scriptural  views  of  the  Gos' 
pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  the  Rt*  Rev.  Charles 
Pettit  M^Ilvaine^  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  rhiladelphia :  Joseph 
Whetham  &  Son*     1841.    pp.  564. 

The  far-famed  Oxford  Tracts,  or  "  Tracts  for  the  Times^^^ 
first  published  in  England,  were,  9  few  months  since,  reprinted 
in  New- York,  preceded  by  the  promise  of  a  large  selection  of 
other  English  publications  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  advance.  The  friends  of  these  doctrines,  who  are  un- 
derstood to  be  numerous  in  the  Episcopal  chareh- in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  England,  have  been  zealous  in.  eemsiending 
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them  to  the  diligent  reading  and  reception  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  that  denomination.  *'  Thus,"  says  our  author,  "has 
the  controversy  heen  forced  upon  those,  who,  while  the  pub- 
lications were  confined  to  the  transatlantic  church,  and  only 
introduced  amon^  us  by  scanty  importations,  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  it  with  those  to  whom  it  especially  belonged) 
however  deeply  convinced  themselves,  that  Oxford  Divinity 
was  most  justly  accused." 

The  "  Oxford  Divinity^'*  however,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  '^  Oayord  Tracts.*^  It  is  found  in  other  writings  of  va* 
riouB  authors,  some  of  whom  are  known  as  leaders,  others  as 
followers,  all  disclaiming  any  association  with  the  Oxford 
divines,  as  a  school  or  party.  None  of  these  publications 
contained  a  full  and  satisfactory  development  of  the  "  Dtvin* 
ity*'*  in  question.  Its  parts  were  disjointed  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  surface,  and  mingled  with  an  attractive  display  of  other 
matter  to  which  none  could  object.  While  thus  diffused,  no 
one  was  responsible  for  all  its  peculiarities,  nor  could  it  be  met 
excepting  at  detached  and  disconnected  points.  But  this  em* 
barrassment  has  been,  in  some  measure,  removed  by  the  publi* 
cation  in  England,  and  the  reprint  in  this  country,  of  '*  A 
Letter  by  tht  Rev.  E.  B.  Puaey^  D.  D«  Rigiua  Profesaor^^^  etc., 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  object  of  this  work, — 
which  contains  more  than  two  hundred  well-filled  pages, — is 
to  lay  before  the  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  the  author  and  his  fel- 
low-laborers, "  an  explicit  confession"  of  their  faith  on  the 
points  whereon  they  have  been  accused,  and  especially  to 
vindicate  their  doctrines  from  the  charge  of  a  tendency  to 
Romanism. 

Bishop  M'llvaine  examines  the  system  as  here  exhibited. 
Dr.  Pusey  proclaims  it  as  the  ma  media  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, "  distinct  from  the  by-ways  of  Ultra-Protestantism  on 
one  side,  and  neither  vergmg  towards,  nor  losing  itself  in 
Romanism  on  the  other."  By  Ultro'Proteitantism^  a  word 
which  occurs  with  singular  frequency  in  the  works  of  the  Ox- 
ford divines,  our  author  understands  them  to  mean  whatever 
relates  to  religion,  "  negatively  or  positively,  for  or  against, 
only  excepting  Romanism  and  OxfordiamJ*^  And  this  extended 
application  of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  use 
of  it  in  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Letter."  The  controversy,  then,  is  re- 
ally between  Protestantism  in  general,  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  Romanism.  So  Bishop  M'llvaine  considers 
it ;  and  the  question  which  he  raises  and  makes  it  the  object 
of  his  work  to  answer,  is  this :  "  Is  Oxford  Divinity  con* 
formed  essentially  to  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  on  the  question 
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of  justification ;  or  to  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  standards 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  her  daughter-church  in 
America  1"  This  question  he  meets  with  boldness,  and  after 
an  Introduction^  and  statements  preparatory  to  the  right  esti- 
mation of  the  Oxford  doctrine  of  justification,  and  its  right- 
eousness, he  proceeds,  in  ten  chapters,  to  compare  it  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  Anglican  church,  on  the  same  subject ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  also  exhibits  its  effects  upon  oth^r  doc- 
trines and  parts  of  Christianity.  He  claims  to  have  tho- 
roughly studied  the  system^  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Tracts  and 
the  other  sources  referred  to  by  Dr.  Pusey.  The  result  is  a 
settled  conviction  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  those  who  maintain  it,  this  divinity  is  in  fact  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  a  systematic  adoption  of  the  root  and  heart  of  Romanism, 
from  which  have  proceeded  all  its  corruptions  and  deformities. 
The  first  step  of  its  departure  from  the  Protestiint  faith,  is  its 
rejeotion  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  jugtifi" 
cation  by  faith.  This  is  pronounced,  by  Newman,  Pusey  and 
Keble,  "an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,"-*-" a  real 
corruption,"—"  another  gospel."  According  to  their  system, 
baptismal  regeneration  lies  at  the  foundation  of  justification 
before  Ood.  An  inherent  righteousness,  they  maintain,  is 
communicated  by  the  sole  instrumentality  of  baptism,  and  is 
the  only  ground  of  justification  ;  and  for  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  they  more  than  intimate  their  confidence  in  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  penances  and  indulgences,  excepting  for 
"  mortal  sins,"  for  which  neither  Oxford  nor  Rome  has  made 
provision* 

Such  are  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  that  Ancient  ChriS' 
tianity  which  is  attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  Oxford  divines. 
To  these  may  be  added  several  external  kirms  of  worship,  the 
duty  of  praying  for  the  dead,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages  of  the  Romish  church,  and  have  hereto- 
fore been  strenuously  rejected  by  Protestants. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  whole  system  is  discussed  and 
resisted  with  much  point  and  directness,  and  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  proof,  which  shows  the  Bishop  of  Ohio  to  be  tho- 
Touffhly  at  home  in  the  subject.  The  book  is  also  written  in 
tk  spirit  of  courtesy  and  charity  which  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  author.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Oxford  controversy,  and  especially 
to  our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  church,  whose  Protestantism 
has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  not  a  little  endangered  by  the 
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specious  and  learned  disquisitions  of  the  Oxford  divines. 
While  we  thus  express  our  high  opinion  of  the  substance  of 
our  author's  work,  we  regret  that  our  friend  the  Bishop  has 
not  trained  himself  to  a  more  condensed  style  of  writing.  His 
argument  is  unnecessarily  expanded,  and  the  volume,  we  think, 
is  much  larger  than  was  needed.  It  is,  however,  well  ^*  got 
up"  by  the  publisher,  and  presents  an  attractive  appearance  to 
such  as  can  afford  to  gratify  a  tante  for  handsome  books. 

2. — Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History^  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 
much  corrected^  enlarged  and  improved  from  the  primary 
Authorities:  by  John  Lawrence  von  Mosheim^  D.  D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  A  new  and 
literal  Translation  from  the  original  Latin^  with  copious 
additional  J^Totes^  original  and  selected :  by  James  J^ur^ 
dock^  2>.  D.  In  three  volumes.  Second  Edition^  revised 
and  enlarged.  New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1839 
pp.  470,  484,  506. 

The  original  work  of  Mosheim  appeared  in  1755.  It  waa 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  such  was  its  popularity  that  it 
was  soon  translated  into  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and  Ger* 
man  languages ;  though  mapy  distinguished  scholars  have  de«. 
voted  their  lives  to  this  department  of  investigation,  the  *^In-^ 
stitutes"  continue  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Prior 
to  1832,  the  only  English  translation  of  this  work  was  that  of 
Dr.  Maclaine,  which  was  published  in  1764.  In  his  preface, 
the  Doctor  admits  that  he  has  '^  taken  considerable  liberty 
with  the  author,— following  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  with- 
out  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter,  and  often  adding  a  few  sen* 
tenees  to  render  an  observation  more  striking,  a  fact  more 
clear,  a  portrait  more  finished."  Indeed,  his  translation  is  no 
translation  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere  paraphrase ;  and  the  liberty 
taken  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  gives  us  no  clue  by 
which  to  detect  the  changes  he  has  made. 

Dr.  Murdook  has  performed  an  important  service,  therefore, 
in  ofiering  to  the  public  '*a  close,  literal  version,r-«containing 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  original."  But  ibis  is  far  from 
expressing  the  full  extent  of  our  obligations  to  him.  The 
translator  is  himself  profoundly  learned  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  Church ;  and  his  notes  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  single  book,  in  any  language, 
which  is  so  valuable  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  Dr.  Murdock  has  comparecT 
the  translation  with  the  original,  sentence  by  sentence  i  the 
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references,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  verified  anew ; 
and  several  topics  have  been  subjected  to  further  investigation. 

3. — ^Harpers'  School-District  Librahy  5  Third  Series.    New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1840.     50  volumes,  12ino. 

The  two  preceding  series  of  this  Library,  the  first  of  50, 
and  the  second  of  45  volumes,  were  noticed  with  commenda- 
tion in  the  Repository  for  January,  1840.  At  the  same  date, 
we  announced  the  third  series  as  in  the  progress  of  publication. 
It  has  Bince  been  completed  ai^d  submitted  to  our  examination. 
It  is  truly  a  choice  selection  of  books.  Fifty  volumes,  the 
works  of  authors  of  established  reputation,  prepared  under 
the  eye  of  competent  revisers  and  readers,  printed  in  the  most 
economical  qaanner  and  bound  in  an  attractive  and  uniform 
style,  are  no  trifling  possession  for  a  family  or  a  neighbor- 
hood. Added  to  the  preceding  series  they  constitute  a  library 
of  145  volumes,  most  of  which  are  among  the  best  books  to 
be  found  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  for  popular  reading 
and  instruction  ;  embracing  History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Bio- 
graphy,  Jfatural  History,  the  Physical  Sciences,  •Agriculturey 
Manufactures,  Arts,  Commerce,  Poetry,  BelleS'Lettres,  Philo* 
sophy,  etc.,  etc.  In  respect  to  some  of  these  volumes,  difierent 
opinions  may  be  formed  by  the  best  judges,  and  aome  of  them 
might  doubtless  be  exchanged  for  better  works;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  collection  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  object.  The 
enterprising  publishers,  aided  by  the  counsel  of  the  Superin- 
tendent 'Of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and 
other  able  advisers,  have  thus  provided,  for  all  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  selection,  what  the  organs  of  no  single 
school  district  could  have  procured  without  their  aid,  a  well 
arranged  and  uniform  library  of  the  most  approved  works  on 
so  large  a  variety  of  the  topics  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  Third  Series  contains  several  works  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  Repository,  viz.  Keightley's  History  of 
England,  5  vols. ;  Murray's  British  America,  2  vols. ;  Upham's 
Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action ;  and 
Dick's  Sidereal  Heavens  Illustrated.  The  following  are  the 
remaining  volumes  of  the  series: — Hale's  History  of  the 
United  States,  2  vols. ;  Renwick's  Life  of  Dewitt  Clinton ; 
Renwick's  Practical  Mechanics ;  Parry's  Voyages  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  a  Northwest  Passage,  2  vols. ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of 
Commodore  Perry,  2  vols. ;  Irving's  Life  and  Writings  of 
Goldsmith,  2  vols. ;  Bryant's  Selections  from  American  Poets; 
Halleck*8  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  2  vols.  |  History 
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of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Flo* 
Tian  ;  Lives  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modem  Times,  2  vols. ; 
Dr.  Nott's  Counsels  to  Younff  Men ;  Head's  Life  and  Travels 
of  Bruce ;  Pagers  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  2  vols. ; 
Potter's  Political  Economv ;  Life  and/fravels  of  Mungo  Park  $ 
Brougham,  Sedgfwick  and  Verplanck  on  the  Advantages  of 
Science  and  Literature ;  Dana's  Life  before  the  Mast ;  His- 
tory of  Lost  Greenland ;  American  Husbandry,  2  vols. ;  His- 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  2  vols. ;  History  of  IVew  Hampshire, 
2  vols. ;  Renwick's  First  Principles  of  dnemistry ;  Benwick*s 
Lives  of  Jay  and  Hamilton;  A  manual  of  the  Duties  of 
Domestic  Life ;  Dwight's  History  of  Connecticut ;  Miss  Sedg- 
ivick's  Stories  for  the  Young  j  Crowe*s  History  of  France,  3 
vols. ;  Walter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  2  vols. 

The  influence  of  such  a  library,  owned  and  read  in  the  school 
districts  of  our  country,  would  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  cal- 
culation, in  elevating  the  thoughts  and  promoting  the  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  the  natron.  A  plan  so  well  devised 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to  the  favor  of  the  rising  ^nd 
spreading  population  of  our  great  republic.  It  will  be  well  if 
books,  thus  selected  with  care,  shall  be  so  appreciated  as  to 
take  the  place  of  much  of  the  indiscriminate  and  light  reading 
which  now  everywhere  obtrudes  itself  Upon  the  attention  of 
the  young,  to  dissipate  and  enfeeble  the  mind  and  corrupt  the 
taste. 

Several  of  the  works  embraced  in  this  series  are  worthy  of 
separate  notices.  Among  these  we  would  name  the  volumes 
on  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  by  Prof.  Benwick.  Bat  our 
space  will  only  allow  us  to  add,  that  we  regard  them  as  excel- 
lent elementary  works,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  select  Dis- 
trict or  Family  Library. 

4. — Essays  on  the  Distinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Character  : 
by  Gardiner  Springs  D,  D.  Sixth  Edition^  Revised  by 
the  Luther. .  New-York :  J.  A.  Hoisington.  1840.  pp^ 
123. 

This  little  book,  we  presume,  is  the  familiar  acquaintance  of 
many  of  our  readers.  It  was  first  published  in  1813^  and,  fis 
the  present  title-page  indicates,  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  We  have  read  it  in  former  years  with  profit^  and 
have  known  it  to  be  blessed  of  God  in  gruiding  inquiring  minds 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as  in  detecting  the 
false  dependences  of  the  deceived.  It  now  appears  m  an 
improved  form,  but  with  no  change,  as  the  author  assures  up, 
^^  except  in  a  single  page  in  the  last  Essay.^ 

20» 
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5. — The  Principles  of  Physiolagyy  applied  to  the  Preservation 
of  Health  and  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental 
Education  :  by  .Andrew  Combe^  M.  i>.,  Physician  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  Queen  in  Scotland^  and  Consulting  Phy* 
sician  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  From 
the  Seventh  Edinburgh  Edition.  New*York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1840.  pp.  360. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Combe  are  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  appreciated,  to  need  a  formal  commendation  from  us. 
The  work  here  named  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  his  publications.  More  than  twelve  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  translation,  in  Germany, 
has  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  In  this  country  several 
large  editions  have  been  disposed  of.  The  present  edition  is 
prepared  with  questions  and  answers,  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ters, to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  this  form  it  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  several  of  our  best  academies 
and  other  seminaries  of  instruction.  It  is  gratifying  to  per- 
ceive the  evidence  afforded,  by  the  reception  of  this  book, 
that  the  great  importance  and  usefulness  of  physiological 
knowledge  is  beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated|  as  an  in- 
dispensable branch  of  general  mstruction. 

6. — A  Cheek  Grammar y  for  the  use  of  Learners:  by  E*  Jt. 
Sophocles,  Ji.  M.  Third  Edition.  Hartford :  H.  Hun- 
tington, Jun.     1840.    pp.  284. 

7. — jf  Greek  Readetyfor  the  Use  ofSchoolSy  containing  Selections 
in  Prose  and  Poetry y  with  English  Jfotes  and  a  Lexicon  ; 
adapted  particularly  to  the  Greek  Grammar  of  E.  JJ. 
Sophocles :  by  C.  C.  Feltony  A.  M.y  Eliot  Prof  of 
Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Hartford : 
H.  Huntington,  Jun.     1840.    pp.  453. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive,  in  the  department  of  classical  ed- 
ucation in  this  country,  many  signs  of  encouragement  and 
promise.  We  have  scholars  whose  merits  are  acknowledged 
m  the  high  places  of  learning  in  other  lands :  we  have  books 
which  are  inferior  to  none  of  their  kind :  we  have  teachers 
who  are  laying  the  broad  and  sure  foundation  of  a  thorough 
and  finished  scholarship. 

These,  volumes  we  regard  as  among  the  signs  of  better 
things  to  come.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sophocles  has  been  placed, 
by  the  most  competent  judges,  at  the  head  of  the  numerous 
grammars  which  are  now  used  in  this  country.    Those  who 
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ezamiBe.it  with  oare  will  be  sutisfied  that  this  estimate  is  not 
rashly  made.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  niceties  of  the  language,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  others.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
has  applied  to  the  best  sources  for  assistance,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully wrought  the  materials  which  he  found  into  his  own 
plan.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent ;  his  rules 
are  laid  down  with  clearness  and  precision  \  and  his  illustra- 
tions are  happy. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Header,  Prof.  Felton  has  departed 
somewhat  from  the  usual  method.  He  has  confined  his  selec- 
tions, and  we  think  wisely,  to  a  few  authors  ;  and  these  are 
made  with  a  view  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  those  master- 
pieces of  composition,  which  are  the  best  teachers  of  simple 
and  refined  literary  taste.  He  has  drawn  most  copiously  from 
Xenophon  and  Lucian.  Extracts  of  considerable  length  are 
given  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  Homer,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes.  The  Notes  and  Lexicon,  which  occupy 
more  than  one  half  of  the  volume,  are  the  fruit  of  a  careful 
and  matured  scholarship.  Prof.  F.  explains  only  those  passa 
ges  which  need  explanation.  His  aim  is  to  encourage  and  di 
rect  the  industry  of  the  student — not  to  supersede  it.  The 
difficulties  of  the  language,  in  general,  he  does  not  profess  to 
solve  ;  but  he  performs  a  more  valuable  service,  by  shoeing 
where  the  solution  may  be  found. 

8. — The  Dew  of  Israel  and  the  Lily  of  God^  or  a  Glimfee  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grace :  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummachery  Author 
of  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,''  '*  Elieha,''  eu.  From  the 
Second  London  Edition.  New- York :  Robert  Carter. 
1840.    pp.  262. 

This  volume  is  characterized  by  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  author's  previous  works.  There  is  the  same  rapid  suc- 
cession of  novel  and  striking  conceptions,  the  same  beauty 
and  aptness  of  illustration,  the  same  sweet  and  tender  spirit 
pervading  the  whole.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  discourses, 
addressed,  more  particularlv,  to  Christians ;  and  no  one  who 
loves  the  truth,  in  its  simple  and  earnest  presentations,  can 
read  them  without  manifest  advantage.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  text  of  the  first  discourse :  ^'I'will  be  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel ;  he  shall  grow  as  the  Kly." — Krummacher  is  un- 
commonly felicitous  in  his  expositions  and  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  this  reason,  his  writings,  we  think,  deserve  the 
attention  and  the  study  of  those  who  are  called  to  preach  the 
gospel. 
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9. — Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Mleine^  Jl,  B.^  Jluthcrcf 
'^  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted^^'*  etc. :  written  by  the  Rei>, 
Richard  Baxter^  his  widowy  Mrs.  Theodosia  Alleine^  and 
others.  To  which  are  added  his  Christian  Letters  ;  with 
a  recommendatory  Preface  by  Alexander  Duffy  D.D.y 
one  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Missionaries  to  India. 
From  the  last  Edinburgh  Edition.  New-York :  Robert 
Carter.     1840.    pp.  275. 

The  plan  of  this  ''Life''  is  altogether  unique.  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  nine  different  writers.  The  largest  and 
the  most  interesting  of  these  fragments  was  prepared  by  the 
^idow  of  Mr.  Alleine.  Sach  a  biography  must,  of  necessity, 
be  very  defective  in  method  and  unity :  indeed  it  is  not  so 
much  a  continuous  life  as  a  series  of  sketches.  Still  the  book 
may  be  read  with  great  profit.  It  makes  us  acquainted  with 
an  eminently  holy  man.  In  the  midst  of  trials,  such  as  few 
have  been  called  to  encounter,  his  course  was  a  lovely  illus- 
tration of  the  quiet  and  humble  temper  of  the  gospel.  Strongly 
as  we  sympathize  with  him,  in  his  persecutions  and  his  pro- 
tracted booily  pains,  a  deeper  feeling  is  excited  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  life — that  of  veneration  for  his  piety. 

His  ''  Christian  Letters"  occupy  about  one  half  of  the  vo- 
lume. We  know  of  nothing  which  breathes  a  better  spirit. 
In  the  language  of  John  Wesley,  ''  he  seems  to  excel  in  Dow- 
els of  mercy,  meekness,  gentleness,  in  tenderness,  mildness 
and  sweetness  of  spirit,  even  to  his  bitterest  enemies."  Mr. 
Wesley  does  not ''  scruple  to  give  these  letters  the  preference, 
even  to  Mr.  Rutherford's,  as  expressing,  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, the  love  that  is  long-suffering  and  kind,  which  is  not 
provoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  hopeth,  believeth 
and  endureth  all  things." 

10. — A  Book  for  the  Sabbath :  by  J.  B.  Waterb^ryy  Author  of 
"  Advice  to  a  Young  (Jhristiany^'*  and  "  Happy  Chris* 
tianJ*^  Andover :  Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton.  1840. 
pp.  230. 

11. — The  Sabbath:  a  brief  History  of  LawSy  PetitionSy  Remon- 
strances  and  ReportSy  with  fdcts  and  arguments  relating 
to  the  ChristicCn  Sabbath:  by  Harmon  Kingsbury*  New- 
York :  Robert  Carter.     1840.    pp.  391. 

These  volumes  are  valuable  and  timely.  The  Sabbath  is 
vigorously  assailed  from  many  points  :  its  enemies  are  bold 
and  resolute.  Our  noble  system  of  internal  improvements  has 
become  a  mighty  engine  to  effect  its  overthrow.     Our  canals 
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and  railroads,  almost  without  exception,  desecrate  the  day  by 
wholesale.  In  high  places  there  is  a  diminished  regard  for 
the  institution,  and  a  diminished  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
those  who  love  its  privileges.  And  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  community,  we  fear,  that  the  claims  of  the  Sab- 
bath must  be  compromised,  and  the  commands  of  God  must 
be  reconciled  to  our  convenience. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  author  presents  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Sabbath  rests  3  in  the  second,  he  dwells  on  the  practical  im- 
provement of  the  day ;  and  in  the  last,  he  gives  a  series  of 
meditations  and  prayers,  answering  to  the  number  of  Sabbaths 
in  the  year.  Kii^  leading  aim  is  to  ^'  urge  upon  the  church  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  Sabbath  obligations;  believing, 
that,  when  their  example  is  right,  this  blessed  day,  if  not  res- 
cued entirely  from  profanation,  will  at  least  exert  its  legiti- 
mate influence.  The  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  great 
depth  or  learning :  but  the  discussions  are  lucid,  the  illustra- 
tions apposite  and  the  style  uncommonly  pleasing.  Its  influ- 
ence cannot  fail  to  be  happy. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a 
repository  of  facts.  If  disposed,  we  might  criticise  the  ar- 
rangement, and  point  out  other  defects;  but  we  should  do 
injustice  to  the  author  to  subject  his  book  to  the  rules  of 
practised  writers.  Its  merits  are  superior  to  those  of  mere 
style.  In  the  first  chapter,  he  has  brought  together  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  the  diflTerent  States,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Sabbath  ;  the  second  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Sunday  mail  question  ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  on  the  expe- 
diency of  fearless  eflfort,  end  the  necessity  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  fifth  chapter,  fifteen  objections  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  and 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  diflTerent  classes  of  society  in  behalf  of 
this  institution. 

12. — The  Family  a  Religious  Institution  ;  or^  Heaven  its  ModeL 
Troy :  Elias  Gate«.     1840.  pp.  204. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  Hev.  E.  Hopkins,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  justly 
remarks,  that  the  subject  which  he  discusses,  ^*  from  its  very 
nature  and  relations,  can  never  be  divested  of  deep  interest 
and  profit,  while  the  parental  relation  continues."  "  The  polish 
of  the  marble  will  continue  the  same  under  the  hands  of  suc- 
cessive workmen :"  '*  the  lustre  of  the  gold  cannot  be  eflTaced 
by  attrition." 
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The  leading  topics  of  the  work  are,  the  Family  a  Religious 
Institution^  the  Family  Constitution^  the  Chief  Matter  of  Pa- 
rental Solicitude^  Habits  of  Childhood^  Parental  Duties  and 
Responsibilities^  on  the  Culture  of  Filial  Obedience^  the  Season 
of  Parental  Effort^  on  Guiding  the  Affections  to  Gody  and  the 
Family  Covenant,  These  are  all  presented  with  ability  and 
interest.  Many  of  the  considerations  urged  upon  parents  are 
peculiarly  solemn  and  weighty.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  I 
useful.  * 

13. — The  Inquirer  Directed  to  an  Experimental  and  Practical 
View  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  by  Rev.  Octavius 
WinsloWy  Author  of  an  "  Experimental  and  Practical 
View  of  the  Atonement.^^  New- York:  R.  Carter.  1840. 
pp.  282. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  works,  which  the  author 
intends  to  publish,  under  the  general  title  of  ^'  Experimental 
and  Practical  Views  of  Divine  Truth."  The  first  in  the  series 
appeared  in  1838,  entitled  '^  Experimental  and  Practical  Views 
of  the  Atonement ;"  and  the  third  is  soon  to  be  published,  by 
the  name  of  the  **  Inquirer  directed  to  an  Experimental  and 
Practical  View  of  the  Glory  of  Christ." 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume  are,  the  God- 
head  and  Personality  of  the  Spirit ^  the  Spirit  a  Quickener,  the 
Indwelling  Spirit^  the  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit^  the  Sealing 
of  the  Spirit^  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit^  the  Spirit  the  Author  of 
Prayer  and  the  Spirit  a  Comforter. — It  is  the  aim  of  the  author 
to  present  these  topics  in  a  simple,  unpretending  dress,  resort- 
ing mainly  to  Scripture  for  his  arguments  and  illustrations. 
The  book  is — what  it  professes  to  be — experimental  and  prac- 
tical. No  Christian  can  read  it  carefully,  without  resolving 
to  be  more  humble  and  watchful  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
indwelling  Spirit. 

In  justice  to  the  author,  however,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  his  discussions  are  not  superficial,  because  they  are  prac- 
tical. With  some  of  them  we  have  been  particularly  pleased. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  every  position  which  he 
takes.  Still,  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  we  cor- 
dially approve. 

14.— rAc  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmers^  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  and  Cor- 
responding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 
New-York :  Robert  Carter.  1840.  Seven  Volumes,  12 
mo.  pp.  404,  420,  358,  455,  395,  420,  377. 

This  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  designed  to 
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include,  in  a  unifoTin  styled  all  the  publications  of  the  eloquent 
Scottish  divine.  Seven  volumes  are  already  out;  two,  on 
Jfatural  Theology  /  two,  on  the  Miraculous  and  hUemal  Etn^ 
dtnces  of  the  Christian  Revdation^  and  the  JiuthorUy  of  its 
Records  y  one,  on  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy — ^their  con- 
nection with  each  other ;  and  their  bearings  on  doctrinal  and 
practical  Christianity ;  one,  on  the  •Application  of  Christianity 
to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary  .Affairs  of  Life  ;  and  one,  on 
Me  Christian  Revelation^  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Modern 
Astronomy  /  to  which  are  Added^  Discourses  illustrative  of  the 
connection  between  Theology  and  General  Science.  The  pub- 
lisher is  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  this  very  season- 
able and  beautiful  addition  to  our  Theological  Literature ;  for, 
though  most  of  these  works  were  before  accessible  to  scholars, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  extensively  circulated  in  this 
country,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  entire  productions  of 
their  eminent  author  should  be  not  only  in  all  our  public  Li- 
braries, but  in  those  of  professional  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Christian  community. 

We  have  no  partiality  for  the  style  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  adopt  all  his  speculations  without  modifi- 
cation. He  does  not  write  the  most  perfect  English.  His 
composition  wants  that  chaste,  severe  expression,  which,  like 
the  simple  drapery  of  the  Roman  statuary,  outlives  all  the 
successive  forms  of  a  gaudier  costume.  He  would  have  shown 
a  better  taste  in  preferring  the  style  of  Beid  or  Locke  to  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  brown.  And  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  the  very  ardor,  with  which  he  urges  his  way  over  the 
fields  of  his  bold  investigation,  is  not  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  those  proportioned  and  just  views,  which,  as  they  are  the 
rarest,  are  also  the  best  characteristics  of  moral  and  theolo- 
gical speculation.  This  last  remark  might  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  Dr.'s  exhibition  of  the  historical  argument 
for  Christianity ;  and  to  his  first  chapter  on  Natural  Theology, 
in  which  an  important  distinction  is  made  between  the /ocf^ 
and  the  ethics  of  moral  philosophy.  In  the  first  case,  we  are 
almost  left  to  overlook  the  immense  weight  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  our  religion ;  and  in  the  last,  cannot  but  feel,  that 
in  the  eloquent  demonstration  of  a  real  difiei;ence,  the  author 
has  pushed  the  distinction  beyond  the  truth. 

His  unquestionable  merits,  however,  are  illustrious ;  they 
have  rendered  him  conspicuous  in  a  bright  constellation ;  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  secure  him  a  permanent  place  among  the 
gifted  men,  whose  appropriate  and  enviable  work  it  seems  to 
be,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  christianize  the  English  lite- 
rature— ^to  incorporate  the  truths  of  our  Holy  Beligion  with 
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modern  science — to  sanctify  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect  y  and, 
thus,  to  prepare  the  language  of  Great  Britain  for  what  seems 
to  be  its  destiny  in  the  future  history  of  the  world, — to  become 
the  medium  of  thought  and  influence  for  the  greatest  commu- 
nity of  human  beinj^s  that  ever  spoke  a  single  dialect. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  given  to  his  powerful  mind  a  striking  inclination  to 
a  single  aspect  of  Christianity — its  relations,  we  mean,  to 
the  science  and  the  cultivation  of  our  times.  And  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  no  writer  has  done  more  to  recommend  an  un- 
obtrusive  Faith  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  able  and  ambi- 
tious men  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  modern  philosophy  and 
popular  literature.  Living  at  the  very  seat  of  modern  Infidel- 
ity, and  associated  with  the  principal  writers  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  who,  during  the  present  century,  have  given  reputa- 
tion to  the  most  plausible  form  of  unbelief  with  which  our 
religion  has  ever  had  to  contend,  he  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  whole  English 
public,  by  his  celebrated  ^^  Astronomical  Diaeourses.'*  These 
splendid  productions,  though  inferior,  in  logic  and  in  style,  to 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Thompson,  afterwards  delivered  on  the 
same  occasion,  are,  certainly,  among  the  most  remarkable  spe- 
cimens of  Christian  eloquence. 

The  tone  of  these  discourses  pervades  all  the  principal 
works  of  the  author.  He  appears,  everywhere,  intent  on  pre- 
senting the  religion  of  Christ,  which  it  was  becoming  the 
fashion  to  despise,  as  not  only  consistent  with  the  other  works 
of  God,  but  as  the  grandest,  and  most  worthy  of  our  study, 
among  all  the  demonstrations  of  his  sublime  perfections.  If 
any  thing  is  wanting  in  the  severity  of  the  Dr.'s  logic,  or  the 
precision  of  his  phraseology,  there  is  ample  compensation  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  imagination,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
march  over  the  fields  of  sacred  and  of  human  knowledge,  upon 
which  he  was  formed  to  expatiate  by  natural  endowments  akin 
to  the  highest  order  of  poetic  genius. 

15. — Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture :  by  M*  Le  Compte  Chap- 
taly  Member  of  the  French  Institute^  etc.  etc.  With  a 
Preliminary  Chapter  on  the  Organization^  Structure^  etc. 
of  Plants :  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  »dnd  an  Essay  on 
the  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure :  by  M,  Puvis  ;  with  In- 
troductory  Observations  to  the  same :  by  James  Renwick^ 
.  LL,  D,  Translated  and  edited  by  Rev,  William  P,  Page, 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1840.  pp.  360,  12mo. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  much  satisfaction.  It 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information,  and  is  admi- 
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rably  adapted  to  the  object  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  on 
its  title-page.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
practical  agriculture,  it  would  seem  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  which  have  been  deduced  from  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  nature  and  results  of  the  physical  laws,  must  be 
indispensable.  "It  is  certainly  not  a  little  surprising,"  as  our 
translator  well  remarks,  "  that  while  so  many  of  the  useful 
arts  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  some  seemingly  almost 
perfected,  by  the  applications  of  physical  science,  agriculture, 
though  immeasurably  the  most  important  of  all,  should  still  be 
in  a  state  of  comparative  rudeness ;  and  its  operations  but  too 
generally  conducted  with  scarcely  the  smallest  reference  to 
the  natural  laws."  Yet  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  physical  science  is  easily  attainable,  and  their  applica- 
tions .  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  practical  farmer  of 
ordinary  capacity.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  read  ChaptaTa 
JigrictUtural  Chtmiitry^  with  the  Essays  incorporated  with  it 
in  this  volume,  and  his  doubts  will  be  dissipated  \  he  will  find 
himself  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  facts  and  principles, 
of  the  usefulness  of  which,  no  one,  unacquainted  with  them, 
can  form  the  most  distant  conception. 

16. — Bacchus:  An  Essay  on  the  Jfature^  Causes^  Effects  and 
^  Cure  of  Intemperance,     By  Ralph  Barnes   Grindrod, 

First  American^  from  the  Third  English  Edition,   Edit" ' 
ed  by  Charles  A,  Lee^  Jl,  M.y  M,  D,    New-York :  J.  & 
H.  G.  Langley.     1840.  pp.  528. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  this  book  en- 
tirely through.  We  have,  however,  read  enough  of  it  to  be 
convinced  of  its  immense  value  as  a  book  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  It  is  a  ''  Prize  Essay ^^^ 
called  forth  by  the  offer  of  a  hundred  sovereigns^  by  the  "  New 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,"  and  we  honor  the 
vote  of  the  ''  Adjudicators"  who  awarded  it  the  premium.  We 
fully  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  American  edi- 
tor, that  it  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
publication,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  found  in 
any  language.  It  is  divided  into  six  partSy  the  leading  topics 
of  which  are  the  following : 

I.  Nature  and  characteristics  of  Intemperance, — its  his- 
tory,— its  history  in  connection  with  religion, — intemperance 
considered  in  a  national  point  of  view, — and  its  effects  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

II.  The  moral  and  physical  causes  of  Intemperance. 
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III.  History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, — Nature  and  combina- 
tions of  Alcohol, — ^Adulterations  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

IV.  General  effects  of  Intemperance  on  the  human  system, — 
Nature  and  operation  of  Stimulants, — ^Diseases  produced  by 
intoxicating  liquors, — ^Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

V.  Fallacy  of  popular  objections, — ^Means  of  remoying  ha- 
bits of  Intemperance  in  individuals. 

VI.  Intemperance  of  the  Hebrews, — ^Intemperance  of  the 
primitive  Christians, — Means  employed  in  varioas  a'ges  and 
countries  to  remove  Intemperance, — ^Intemperance  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  civil  rights  of 
society. 

Under  these  several  heads  the  author  has  accumulated  a 
rich  variety  of  information,  accompanied  with  discriminating 
and  cogent  reasoning.  The  American  editor,  Dr.  Lee,  be- 
sides a  number  of  notes  illustrative  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
work,  has  much  increased  its  value  by  an  *^ppendia>  of  more 
than  fifty  pages  in  support  of  its  main  positions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  volume  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  their  duty,  and 
the  reasons  of  it,  in  respect  to  the  exciting  and  absorbing 
subject  of  Intemperance. 

17. — Anti'Bacchtbs  :  An  Essay  on  the  Evils  connected  wUh  the 
Use  of  Intoxicating  Brinks,  By  Rev,  B,  Parsons^  of 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  Eng,  Revised  and  Amended, 
with  an  Introduction,  By  the  Rev,  John  Marsh,  Cor, 
Sec,  of  the  American  Temperance  Union.  New-York : 
Scofield  6c  Voorhies.  1840.  pp.  360. 

This  work,  like  that  named  in  the  preceding  notice,  was  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  New  British  and  Fo- 
reign Temperance  Society.  It  gained  the  vote  of  one  of  the 
Adjudicators,  the  other  two  giving  the  premium  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Grindrod.  Anti-Bacchus,  however,  though  agreeing 
in  its  main  principles  with  Bacchus,  was  judged  to  be  suffi- 
ciently different  to  warrant  its  publication.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  extent  and  evils  of  Intem- 
perance,— ^Fermentation,  Alcoholic  Drinks,  Nutrition,  etc, — 
History  of  Inebriating  and  Unfermented  Drinks, — ^the  senti- 
ments of  Scripture. respecting  Wines, — 'Water-drinking, — our 
duty  and  consequent  prospects. 

A  leading  object  of  Mr.  Parsons  was  to  show  that  total  ab- 
stinence is  not  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God.  For  this 
purpose,  he  says,   "I  examined  every  text  of  Scripture  in 
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which  wine  is  mentioned ;  I  inquired  very  minutely  into  the 
laws  of  fermentation ;  into  the  character  of  the  grapes,  and 
the  wines,  and  the  drinking  usages  of  antiquity.  The  result 
of  these  inquiries Vas,  that  i  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  wines  of  antiquity  were  alcoholic.  I  ex- 
amined Homer,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Pliny, 
Columella,  Cato,  Palladius,  Varro,  Philo-Judasus,  Juvenal,  Plu- 
tarchj  and  others."  Again  he  remarks :  "  From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  word  of  God,  we  find,  that  in  no  single 
instance,  can  it  be  proved  that  it  has  mentioned  intoxicating 
drinks  with  approbation,"  etc.  We  are  not  prepared  tQ  admit 
the  entire  correctness  of  our  author^s  expositions  either  of 
Scripture  or  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  in  respect  to  the 
*'  wine  question."  o\xX  we  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  in  the  present  notice.  Our  readers  may  expect  a 
review  of  this  book,  from  an  able  hand,  in  a  future  rf o.  of  our 
work. 

18. — Mtmovr  of  Mrs*  Hannah  More  ;  mth  Notices  of  her  Works^ 
and  Sketches  of  her  Contemporaries :  by  Thomas  Taylor ^ 
Esq.j  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cowper^'*  "  Memoirs  of 
Bishop  Heber/*  and  of  '^  John  Howard^  the  PhilanthrO' 
pisty  Second  Edition,  London:  Joseph  Rickerby. 
1838.    New-York :  Robert  Garter.  184<0.  pp.  434. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  few  to  be  more  useful  with  the  pen 
than  was  Mrs.  More.  Her  writings  were  uniformly  popular 
in  their  cast,  while  they  were  always  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  of  truth.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  she 
distributed,  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  treasures  of  her  cultivated 
and  versatile,  yet  chastened  genius ;  and  now  that  she  is  dead, 
her  works  are  fulfilling  her  benevolent  desires  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  somewhat  difi!*erent  from  the  pre- 
vious memoir  of  this  remarkable  woman.  The  author  '^  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  brief,  yet  complete  and  faithful  detail  of 
Mrs.  More's  life  ;  to  exhibit  the  features  of  her  mind,  as  they 
are  reflected  from  her  own  productions ;  to  trace  the  steady 
growth  of  her  Gbristian  character,  and  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  her  Christian  principles,  till  they  attained  maturity ; 
and  to  show  the  happy  influence  which  Christianity  had  on 
her  mind,  prompting  her  to  pursue,  with  untired  perseverance, 
for  a  number  of  years,  amidst  the  most  vexatious  hostility,  a 
course  of  most  vigorous  efibrt  to  benefit  the  human  family." 
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In  executing  his  plan,  Mr.  Taylor  ''  has  collected  his  materials 
from  all  the  puhhshed  and  nnpahlished  records  of  Mrs.  More, 
that  he  could  avail  himself  of."  Frequent  extracts  from  her 
letters  are  introduced ;  hut  he  has  given  much  less  prominence 
to  her  correspondence  than  it  received  from  Mr.  Roherts. 

The  chief  excellence  of  the  hook  consists  in  its  giving  so 
full  and  instructive  an  account  of  Mrs.  More's  religious  his- 
tory. Seldom  have  the  pleasures  of  the  gay,  the  smiles  of  the 
great,  and  the  admiration  of  the  learned  heen  exchanged  so 
willingly,  as  in  her  case,  for  the  calm  and  retired  walks  of 
hahitualhenevolence.  And  seldom,  too,  has  the  piety  of  any 
individual  commended  itself  so  universally  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  life 
cannot  fail  to  he  useful.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter has  made  arrangements  to  furnish  this  work,  in  its  neat 
English  dress,  at  so  reasonahle  a  rate. 


19. — Exercises  for  the  Closet^  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year :  h^ 
William  Jay^  Author  of  '^  Christian  Contemplated!;^ 
"  Family  Sermons^^*  "  Prayers j*^  etc.  Two  volumes  in  one* 
New-York :  Boe  Lockwood.    1840.  pp.  274,  330. 

This  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  a  work  which  was  originally 
puhlished  in  1828.  It  was  intended  particularly  for  those 
^'  who  love  and  practise  retreat ;  who  wish  not  only  to  read 
the  Scriptures  alone,  hut  to  observe  their  beauties  and  advan- 
tages, who,  while  they  neglect  not  their  own  meditations,  are 
thankful  to  derive  help  from  others,  and  often  exclaim,  'a 
word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  is  it !'  who  wish  to  be  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long,  who  would  not  have  their  reli- 
gion a  visiter,  but  an  inmate ;  who  would  speak  of  divine 
things  not  by  a  kind  of  artificial  efibrt,  but  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart ;  and  who  know  how  much  it  conduces  to 
our  sanctification  to  keep  the  mind  filled  with  good  things, 
not  only  as  these  will  exclude  base  intrusions,  but  will  be  sure 
to  leave  somewhat  of  their  own  tinge  and  likeness  behind.'' 
Of  the  success  of  the  author  in  executing  his  design,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  speak.  The  Christian  public,  in  England  and 
America,  have  pronounced  an  unanimous  verdict  in  his  favor. 
Such  was  the  popularity  of  the  ^^  Morning  Exercises^^*  that 
his  Evening  Exercises,  as  a  companion  to  the  former,  were 
called  forth  in  1831.  Both  works  have  passed  through  re- 
peated editions. 
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20« — The  Hearths  Ease^  or  a  Remedy  against  all  Troubles  ;  with 
a  Consolatory  Discourse^ — -particularly  directed  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  friends  and  dear  relations :  by  Simon 
Patrick,  D.  D.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  1841^ 
pp.  320. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  a  man,  who  was 
equally  respected,  in  his  day,  for  his  learning  and  his  piety. 
The  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  dated  1659.  Dr.  Patrick  was  then 
the  incumbent  at  Battersea, — a  living  which  he  received  from 
the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John.  In  1689  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Chichester ;  in  1691,  he  was  transferred  to  the  see 
of  Ely.  His  death  occurred  in  1707,  in  his  8l8t  year.  He 
published  a  number  of  sermons,  tracts  against  Popery,  etc. ; 
but  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible  gave  him  more  celebrity 
than  any  thing  else. 

The  present  volume  is  all  that  it  professes  to  be, — a  remedy 
against  all  troubles.  It  brings  together,  with  great  felicity,  the 
numerous  motives  to  contentment  and  submission  which  may 
be  drawn  from  reason  and  the  Bible.  It  is  characterized — 
but  not  inelegantly — by  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  17th 
century.  Though  somewhat  quaint,  the  style  is  easy  and 
graceful.  The  typography  of  the  volumd  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Nothing  more  beaatiful,  we  preaume,  has  ever  issaed 
from  the  American  press. 

21. — The  Biblical  Cabinet ;  or  Hermeneuticalj  Exegetical  and 
Philological  Library  :Edinhxugh:  Thomas  Clark.  1839. 
Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  407.— 1840.  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  369. 

Several  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical 
Cabinet  have  been  noticed  in  tlys  Repository  with  commenda- 
tion. It  is  a  work  of  high  value  in  the  departments  of  learn- 
ing named  in  its  title,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  by  the 
receipt  of  the  above  volumes,  which  have  lately  reached  us, 
that  the  enterprising  proprietor  is  encouraged  to  continue  its 
publication.  These  two  volumes  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
such  a  library.  The  first, — ^Vol.  XXIV — is  entitled.  Sacred 
Dissertations  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer :  Translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Herman  Witsiuij  D,  D.,  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden  :  with  JSTotes  by  the  Rev.  William  Pringhj 
Jluchterarder.  It  is  a  series  of  learned  dissertations  on 
prayer, — its  advantages  and  necessity, — preparation  of  the 
mind  for  right  prayer, — gesture  in  prayer, — stated  hours  of 
prayer,— the  Lord's  prayer, — its  address  and  several  petitions. 

21* 
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Witsius  was  a  very  learned  and  eminent  divine  of  North  Hol- 
land, who  lived  and  published  several  works  of  gpreat  merit 
during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  among  which 
were  the  "Economy  of  the  Covenants," — "Dissertations  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed," — his  "  Egyptiaca  et  Decaphylon,"  etc. 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  left  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety,  which  have  commended  his  works  to  the  diligent 
study  of  divines  and  biblical  scholars  to  the  present  time. 
Vol.  XXV  bears  the  following  title :  Principles  of  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament ;  translated  from  the  Institutio  Inter- 
pretis  Veteris  Testamenti  of  John  Henry  Pareau^  Prof  of  Orient. 
Lang,  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  jSfy  Patrick  Forbes^  D.  D., 
Prof,  etc.j  King's  College^  Aberdeen.  Vol.  II.  This,  too,  is  a 
work  of  sterling  worth  to  the  biblical  student.  Besides  the 
labors  of  the  learned  author,  it  contains  a  Treatise  by  the 
Translator  on  the  structure  and  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  an  appendix  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  interpretation 
advanced  by  the  author,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
volume. 

22. — History  of  the  United  States^  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft :  Vol.  IIL 
Third  Edition.  Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  and  James 
Brown.     1840..  pp.468. 

The  above  is  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  great  work 
which  haist  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  the  first 
three  volumes  of  which  are  now  completed.  These  volumes, 
however,  are  furnished  with  an  additional  title,  with  which 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  whole  work  and  bound  by 
themselves.  It  is  as  follows  :  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
the  United  States.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  now  concluded, 
and  our  author  announces,  at  the  close  of  the  volume  now  be* 
fore  us,  his  intention,  if  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  "  favor- 
ing opinion  of  the  people,"  to  go  forward  and  virrite  the 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  the  great  drama  of  which 
he  considers  as  opening  with  the  attempts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  carry  into  effect  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  "At 
the  very  time  of  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,"  says  our 
author,  "  the  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered  the  youthful  George 
Washington,  the  son  of  a  widow.  Born  by  the  side  of  the 
Potomac,  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  almost 
from  infancy  his  lot  had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No  acad- 
emy had  welcomed  him  to  its  shades,  no  college  crowned  him 
with  its  honors :  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher — these  had  been 
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his  degrees  in  knowledge. — ^And  now,  at  sixteen  years  of  acre, 
in  quest  of  an  honest  maintenanee,  encountering  intolerable 
toil  'f  cheered  onward  by  being  able  to  write  to  a  schoolboy 
friend,  '^  Dear  Richard,  a  doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every 
day,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles  ;*' — ^^  himself  his  own  cook,  hav- 
ing no  spit  but  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large  chip ;"  roaming 
over  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,and  along  thebanksof  the  Shenan- 
doah ;  alive  to  nature,  and  sometimes  spending  the  best  of  the 
day  in  admiring  the  trees  and  the  richness  of  the  land ;  amonsr 
skin-clad  savages  with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or  uncouth  emi- 
grants, '  that  would  never  speak  English ;'  rarely  sleeping  in  a 
bed  ;  holding  a  bear-skin  a  splendid  couch;  glad  of  a  resting- 
plaf  e  for  the  night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  and  often 
camping  in  the  forest,  where  the  place  nearest  the  fire  was  a 
happy  luxury ; — this  stripling  surveyor  in  the  woods,  with  no 
companion  but  his  unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of 
science  but  his  compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
And  yet  God  had  selected,  not  Kaunitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not 
a  monarch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the 
Virginia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  affairs,  and,  as 
far  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual,  had  placed  the 
riffhts  and  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  in  the  keeping 
of  the  widow's  son." 

With  this  beautiful  description,  our  historian  closes  his 
third  volume,  and  from  this  point,  proposes  to  commence, 
in  the  next,  his  history  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
achieved  by  our  fathers,  not  for  themselves,  and  their  poster- 
ity only,  but  for  the  world. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  admirable  work,  were  noticed 
in  the  Repository  for  January,  1839.  From  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  present  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
it  will  fully  justify  the  high  opinion  which  we  then  expressed 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  labors,  as  an  American  historian. 
His  opportunities  of  research 'have  been  ample,  his  views  are 
philosophical  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  chaste  and  at- 
tractive. To  our  readers,  we  earnestly  recommend  his  work 
thus  far,  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
our  country  and  the  age.  To  the  author,  so  far  as  our  opin- 
ion may  have  weight  with  him,  we  would  say,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  all  who  have  read  his  volumes,  on  the  Colonization 
of  the  United  States,  will,  wait  with  anxiety  the  appearance  of 
his  proposed  work  on  the  American  Revolution.  We  trust  it 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed. 
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23. — The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  By  his  SoUj  John  C 
Hamilton.  New*Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1840. 
Two  Volumes,  pp.  430,  563. 

The  monument  erected,  in  the  grave-yard  of  Trinity  Church, 
to  the  memory  of  Hamilton,  is  a  marble  pillar, — ^broken  off,  as 
if  by  violence,  several  feet  below  the  height  proportionate  to 
its  massive  dimensions.     So  the  rising  pillar  of  his  greatness 
was  broken  by  a  violent  death  ;   and  as  the  stranger  looks  in 
vain,  at  the  base  of  his  monument,  for  the  fragment  which  is 
apparently  gone  from  its  top,  so  it  will  be  well  if  his  biogra- 
phers, in  handing  his  name  down  to  posterity,  shall  succeed 
in  diverting  the  attention  of  all  readers  from  the  painful  storv 
of  his  decease.     It  is  with  Hamilton,  that  we  are  concerifed, 
as  the  patriot,  the  companion  of  Washington,  the  brave  Gen- 
eral and  the  incomparable  Statesman.     In  these  relations  his 
name  will  endure  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  American 
history.     It  is   intimately  associated  with  the  great  events 
which  preceded  thewar  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  protracted 
struggles  of  that  war,  with  the  achievement  of  our  country's 
independence^  with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  administration  of  its  government  during 
the  period  of  its  early  and  doubtful  experiment.    During  the 
whole  progress   of  these   eventful  chiinges,  he  was  second 
tO'  no  one  of  his  compatriots   in  the  wisdom  and  weight 
of  his  counsels,  the  efficiency  of  his  action  and  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  our  country.     *^  Hamilton,"  says  Gnizot,  ^'  must 
be  classed  among  the  men  who  have  best  known  the  vital 
principles  and  fundamental  conditions  of  a  government," — 
*^  a  government  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  its  name.     There 
is  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  an  element  of 
order,  of  force^  of  duration,  which  he  has  not  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  introduce  into  it  and  to  cause  to  predominate." 

When  it  is  considered  that  ''the  wealth  of  nations  .is  their 
illustrious  few,"  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  biography 
of  one  so  distingaished  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  pre- 
paration of  such  a  work,  however,  had  been  committed  to 
several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  abilities,  who,  from  vari- 
ous and  sufficient  causes,  failed  to  perform  it,  until  it  has 
devolved,  by  common  consent,  upon  his  son,  a  ^entlemati  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking.  The  two  volumes  already 
published  contain  a  sketch  of  Hamilton's  early  life,  and  the 
progress  of  his  opinions  through  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
until  tiiey  were  matured  ancjL  nobly  defended  in  the  convention 
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of  1787,  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed.  The  work  thus  far  is  a  history, 
not  only  of  Hamilton,  but  of  his  Times,  It  is  a  history  of 
the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Constitution.  The  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  and  the  documents  which  it  pre* 
serves  are  highly  creditable  to  the  diligence  and  careful  re- 
search of  the  author.  It  is  written  in  a  chaste  and  perspicu- 
ous style,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  intensely 
interesting,  as  well  as  important  publications  of  its  class, 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  our  country.  We  shall  wait  with 
solicitude  the  completion  of  a  work  so  well  begun,  and  thus 
far,  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  mechanical  execution  of  this 
valuable  work  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  New- York  press. 

23. — The  Flag  Ship :  or  a  Voyage  around  the  Worlds  in  the 
United  States  Frigate  Columbia  ;  attended  by  her  Con- 
sortj  the  Sloop  of  War  John  ^damSj  and  bearing  the 
Broad  Pennant  of  Commodore  George  C  Read.  By 
Fitch  W.  TayloTy  Chaplain  to  the  Squadron.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton-  and  Co.  1840.  Two  Volumes. 
pp.  388,  406. 

To  make  the  circuit  of  the  world  is  a  much  less  wonderful 
achievement  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Yet  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  voyage  is  an  event  of  no  little  inter- 
est, even  in  our  times.  It  is  of  course  attended  with  many 
hazards  and  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  literary  voyager,  of  acquiring  much  useful 
information.  The  materials,  therefore,  gathered  by  our  au- 
thor, during  his  late  voyage  in  the  Columbia,  must  be  suppo- 
sed to  be  ample  for  the  composition  of  a  book  at  once  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  We  were  accordingly  fflad  to  hear 
the  announcement  of  these  volumes,  by  Mr.  raylor  ;  and  the 
beautiful  style  of  execution,  in  which  they  have  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  publishers,  has  more  than  equalled  our  ex- 
pectations. They  contain  also  a  considerable  variety  of 
interesting  information,  which  will  be  valued  by  intelligent 
readers.  But  our  author,  we  think,  has  unhappily  failed  in 
the  symmetry  of  his  work.  His  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
recommend  religion,  and  the  cause  of  missions,  to  the  favor- 
able regard  of  the  more  refined  circles  of  the  worldly  and  the 
careless.  But  the  perfection  of  art,  for  such  a  purpose,  Would 
be«to  conceal  the  indications  of  art.  This  principle,  Mr.  T. 
has  not  sufficiently  regarded.  While,  therefore,  we  approve 
of  his  general  object,  and  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
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that  the  ^*  Flag  Ship"  is  not  destitute  of  specimens  of  fine 
composition,  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  the  min- 
gling of  light  matters,  and  mere  prettinesses,  with  the  grave 
and  solemn  subjects  of  a  portion  of  his  narrative,  and  the  ex- 
uberance of  attempted  ornament,  with  which  his  style  is 
loaded,  are  real  incumbrances,  and  detract  not  a  little  from 
the  value  of  the  work. 

25. — Elemer^  of  Chemistry ^  containing  the  Principles  of  the 
Science^  both  experimental  and  theoretical  ;  intended  as  a 
Text-book  for  Academies^  High  Schools  and  Colleges : 
by  Jllonzo  Gray^  A.  Jkf.,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  J^cdt. 
Hist,  in  the  Teachers^  Sem.  Andover^  Ms.  Andover: 
Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton.     1840.    pp.  360. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  preparing  this  compilation  is 
stated  in  the  Preface.  "As  experience  has  shown  that  most  of 
the  text-books  in  general  use  are  either  too  profound  on  the 
one  hand  for  those  who  are  commencing  the  study,  or  too 
superficial  on  the  other  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  more 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  has  been  induced  to 
attempt  to  compile  a  work  which  should  be  better  fitted  for 
elementary  instruction."  He  thinks  that  teachers  of  Chem- 
istry would  be  more  successful,  if  they  were  to  pay*more 
attention  to  the  principles  of  the  science  and  less  to  its  details. 
In  this  opinion  we  fully  concur :  and  hence  approve  of  his 
plan  of  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  imponderable  agents 
and  the  non*metallic  substances,  than  to  other  parts  of  his 
work.  It  ought  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  book  is 
made  op  of  dry  discussions  and  perplexing  technicalities: 
numerous  experiments  and  illustrations  are  introduced,  which 
the  teacher,  with  a  very  simple  apparatus  can  repeat. 

'  "  In  the  arrangement  of  the  imponderable  agents,,the  pheno^ 
mena  of  common  and  voltaic  electricity  and  electro-magnetism 
are  classed  as  effects  of  one  agent,  electricity.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  simple  substances,  each,  with  its  combina- 
tions with  those  previously  described,  is  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  such  order,  that  but  one  substance  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted  is  to  be  studied  at  the  same  time.  The  Salts 
occupy  a  separate  chapter,  in  the  arrangement  of  which, 
Turner's  Ghemistry  is  made  the  basis." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  lucid  style ;  and  it  preserves 
a  happy  medium  between  too  great  a  display  of  technical 
learning,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  obviously  superficial  view 
of  the  subject  on  the  other.  As  an  elementary  treatise,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  utility. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

RbCSNT  LtTBBAVT  InTBLLIGENOB. 

The  philosophical  and  theolo^cal  works  of  Dauh  are  in  the 
course  of  publication ;  Marheineke  and  Ditteaberger  are  the 
editors.  Though  ^Mess  original  and  independent  than  Schleier*' 
macher,"  he  holds  a  high  rank  in  Germany.  He  belonged  to 
the  Hegel  and  Schelling  school  of  philosophy. — ^A  new  edition 
of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  Romans  is  soon  to  appear. 
There  has  been  a  recent  edition  of  his  Hebrews ;  and  he  has 
lately  published  an  excellent  work  on  Christian  Devotion. — 
Neander  has  another  volume  of  his  Church  History  in  the 
press. — ^A  Compend  of  Dogmatic  History,  from  the  pen  of 
Battmgarten*Crusiu8,  has  recently  appeared. — The  publication 
of  Prof.  Bopp's  Glossarium  Sanscritum  is  begun. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Lectures  at  Halle  for  the  current 
semester — Oct.  19  to  April  3 — is,  in  part,  as  follows : — 

Encyclopedia  and  Methodology  of  Theolog.  Study,  Tho- 
luck. — Hist,  and  Crit.  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  Gesenius* — 
Books  of  the  Old  Test,  to  be  explained.  Job,  Gesenius.  Psalms 
and  other  poems,  Rodiffer.  Isaiah  and  Ecclesiastes,  Tuch. 
New  Testament. — ^Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  Tholuck.  John 
and  Acts,  Wegscheider.  Corinthians  and  Hebrews,  Nieraeyer. 
Philippians  and  Ephesians,  Tholuck.  John's  Epistles,  Weg* 
scheider.  John  (Gospel  and  Epistles)  Peter  and  Jude,  Daehne.-*- 
Church  History,  Guerike,  Daehne  and  Thilo. — Survey  of  Theo- 
logy, Guerike. — Dogmatic  Tbeologry,M<dler  and  Wegscheider- 

At  Berlin  the  arrangement  is,  in  part,  as  follows :— Introd. 
to  the  Old  Test.,  Hengstenberg  and  Vatke.  Archeology  of 
the  Old  Test.,  Benary. — ^Books  of  the  Old  Test.  Genesis, 
Benary.  Psalms,  Uhlemann  and  George.  Isaiah,  Hengsten- 
berg and  Vatke.  Job,  Peterman.  Sufferings  and  ResurrectioA 
of  Christ,  Hengstenberg.  Matthew  compared  with  Mark  and 
Luke,  Neander.  Romans  and  Galatians,  Philippi.  PaaPs 
short  Epistles,  Twesten. — ^Church  History,  Erbkam.  Dog- 
matic History,  Neander.  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, Uhlemann. — ^Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  Althaus.  Introd . 
to  Philos.,  Kahle.  Anthropology,  Steffens.  Anthropology 
and  Psychology,  Gabler.  Psychology,  Trendelenburg  and 
Beneke. — Hist,  of  Ancient  Phil.,  Gabler.  Hist,  of  Kant's  Phil., 
Trendelenburg. — Universal  History,  von  Raumer.  Hist,  of 
Antiquity,  Muller.  Rome,  E.  A.  Schmidt.  Greece,  W.  Ad. 
Schmidt.  Middle  Ages,  Ranke* — ^Universal  Geog.,  Ritter. 
Ancient  Geog.,  MoUer. 
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In  the  July  No.  of  the  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  pub- 
lished  at  Haile,  we  have  the  number  of  students  in  the  several 
Universities.  At  Berlin  there  were  1607;  at  Bonn,  600; 
Breslau,  629;  Giessen,  404;  Gdttingen,  693;  Halle,  606; 
Heidelberg,  701 ;  Jena,  484  ;  Koningsberg,  392;  Leipsic,  287; 
Marburg,  941 ;  MOnchen,  1545 ;  Wftrzburg,  442. 

In  the  same  No.  of  the  same  journal,  we  find  the  following 
statement  of  the  attendance  at  the  Prussian  Universities,  in 
1829  and  1838.     The  reason  of  the  decrease  is  not  given. 

1829.  1838. 


Whole  number  of  students 

6049 

4480 

Native 

«c 

4874 

3687 

Foreign 

(C 

1175 

793 

Theolog.  (Prot.) 

cc 

2182 

1168 

(Cath.) 

(C 

881 

411 

Law,  etc. 

(C 

1848 

1044 

Medical 

cc 

613 

909 

Philosophical 

cc 

573 

930 

<3rtrete« 

The  University  at  Athens  is  prosperous.  It  has  10  students 
in  theology,  137  in  law,  30  in  medicine  and  55  in  philosophy ; 
whole  number  232.  Its  professors  are  arranged  as  follows : — 
In  Theology  the  prof,  ord.  is  Apostolides ;  eztraord..  Ken* 
togonis. — -Law,  ord.,  Rallis,  Herzog,  Maurokordatns ;  honor., 
Argryropoulos,  Pellikas,  Feder,  Soutzos. — ^Medicine,  ord.,  Leo- 
kias,  Vouros,  Kostis,  Olympios,  Damianos ;  hon.,  Lebadios, 
A.  Rallis,  Treiber. — Philosophy,  ord.,  Schinas,  Domnandos, 
Gennadios,  Yenthylos,  Ross,  Bambas,  Philippos,  Ulrich,  Ne- 
gris,  Vouris,  Landerer ;  hon.,  Manonsis ;  eztraord.,  Fraas. 

The  long  expected  work  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Rev.  E.  Smith, 
on  Palestine  and  the  Countries  on  the  South,  is  in  the  press. 
It  is  drawn  up  from  the  original  diaries,  and  is  copiously  illus* 
trated  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  will  be  published  in  the  spring,  in 
three  volumes ;  and  will  previously  make  its  appearance  in 
England. — ^The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Nordheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  first  week  in  January. 
From  a  cursory  perusal  of  some  of  the  sheets,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  will  be  an  important  addition  to  Hebrew  Lite- 
rature. Our  readers  may  expect  a  review  of  the  work  in  the 
next  No.  of  the  Repository. — Prof.  Turner,  of  the  Episc.  Theol. 
Sem.,  New- York,  has  a  Commentary  on  Genesis  in  the  press. — 
Prof.  Bush's  Commentary  on  Exodus,  in  two  volumes,  may 
be  looked  for  in  March. 
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ARTICLE   L 

The  Studies  of  an  Obator. 

Br  Bamael  Gilman  Bro?ni,  Evans  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Bellea-LettreSi  Dartaiottdi 

College,  Haoorer,  N.  H. 

Eloquence  has  ever  been  honored*    Men  have  admired  and 
praised  him  who,  by  argument  or  persuasion,  has  been  able  to 
excite  and  guide  the  minds  of  great  masses  of  people.    The 
orator  has  stood  side  by  side  witib  the  poet    Rhetoric,  unfor- 
tunately, has  held  a  more  precarious  position, — ^a  position  alter- 
nately of  undeserred  fame,  and  of  unmerited  neglect.     At  one 
period  it  embraced,  withih  its  dubious  limits,  all  science,  all  Ut- 
erature,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  complete  education  of 
the  scholar.    At  another,  it  paid,  for  a  too  ambitious  empire, 
the  heavy  penally  of  degradation  and  entire  neglect    Sbme 
remnants  of  dishonor  have  clung  to  the  art,  even  until  the  pres- 
ent time.    Where  criticism  begins,  eloquence  has  been  thought 
to  end.    Rhetoric, — ^its  opponents  have  said, — ^is  adverse  to  the 
highest  eloquence,  or  at  least,  not  exactly  congenial  with  it 
It  IS  a  hfeless  art ;  it  does  not  teach  us  to  contemplate  beauty  in 
a  supple,  living  body,  but,  with  scalpel  and  forceps,  to  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  dead.    In  the  midst  of  thrilling  music  and 
graceful  motion,  it  tells  us  that  the  music  and  the  motion  were 
made  by  contracting  or  dilating  the  glottis,  by  swelling  or  ex- 
panding a  muscle.    The  name  is  significant ;  and  wmle  elo- 
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quence  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  can  persuade  and  excite,  rhet- 
oric is  a  synonym  for  mechanical  rules ;  and  the  rhetorician  is 
one,  who,  forgetting  the  subject,  is  intent  only  on  the  form  and 
drapery  of  the  subject :  one  who  would  construct  a  perfect  man, 
wanting  only  a  heart  and  vitality. 

Perhaps  we  owe  it  to  the  practical  disposition  of  our  country- 
men, who  can  devote  little  time  to  matters  which  even  border 
upon  speculation,  that  these  ideas  have  not  obtained  much  no- 
tice with  us.  Let  us  hope  that  another  reason  is,  that  we  have 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  objects  of  rhetoric,  and  a 
more  correct  definition  of  its  boundaries. 

Doubtless  the  mere  rhetorician  is  seldom  an  orator ;  still  more, 
the  age  of  rhetoricians  has  seldom  been  the  age  of  orators. 
Rhetoric  loses  its  beauty  and  fitness,  advances  beyond  its  lim- 
its, when  it  aspires  to  command,  not  to  assist  the  speaker.  De- 
pending upon  analysis,  it  must,  of  course,  succeed  the  oratonr 
which  it  analyzes.  It  clearly  has  no  legitimate  authority  which 
it  does  not  derive  fi-om  the  spoken  or  written  word.  Not  till 
after  orators  and  poets  had  moved  and  persuaded  men,  did  rhet- 
oricians inquire  how  they  did  it :  and  if  ever  the  art  pretends 
to  reproduce,  by  mechanical  means,  the  effects  which  originally 
came  fi:om  vital  powers,  it  becomes  empirical  and  worthless* 
^The  power  by  which  poetry  is  poetry," — and  must  we  not  also 
believe  that  the  power  by  which  eloquence  is  eloquence  ? — ^^  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  anadysis."  Life  is  always  incomprehen- 
sible. I  know  that  I  raise  my  arm  ;  I  know  that  the  blood 
circulates ;  but  the  principle  of  life  eludes  my  subtlest  researches. 
I  can  make  an  automaton  that  shall  raise  his  arm,  and  pump 
a  crimson  fluid  through  his  leathern  veins,  but  he  will  remain 
an  automaton  still.  Rhetoric,  like  every  critical  art,  will  rather 
guide  one  in  the  old  track  than  mark  out  for  him  a  new  one ; 
^  correct  his  faults,  rather  than  inspire  virtues;  teach  the  speaker 
to  avoid  bombast  or  obscurity ;  polish  his  rough  and  ungainly 
angles,  and  render  him  an  interesting  and  attractive  speaker : 
but  if  he  have  not  the  spirit  withm  him,  it  never  can  make 
him  eloquent. 

Yet,  to  affirm  that  the  study  of  the  art  is  incompatible  with 
its  exercise,  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  orator  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  to  invade  the  hitherto  inviolate 
pre-eminence  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman,  to  uncrown  and 
depose  the  kings  and  priests  of  eloquence  in  every  age.  If 
obedience  to  rules  be  an  evil,  the  evil  might,  we  hope,  be  lim- 
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ited  to  those  upon  whom,  unfortunately,  the  mantle  of  the  rhet- 
orician has  fallen.  Let  them,  if  need  be,  restrain  themselves 
by  technicalities  and  formulas,  cramp  their  limbs  with  fetters, 
and  mince  their  steps  according  to  mathematical  admeasure- 
ments, while  the  scholar,  leaving  the  schools,  as  no  longer 
needful  for  him,  forgetting  the  rules,  but  not  the  spirit  of  the 
rules,  shall  walk  forth  among  living  men,  and  do,  with  a  free 
heart  and  a  strong  hand,  such  work  as  he  may  find  to  do. 

Eloquence,  though,  like  poetry,  gushing  out  from  the  foun- 
tains within,  owes  more  than  its  sister  art  to  study,  to  earnest, 
protracted  effort,  with  which  mediocrity  may  rise  to  honorable 
estimation,  and  without  which,  even  genius  may  remain  unno- 
ticed. Rather,  however,  than  assert  the  value  of  an  art  which, 
I  hope,  needs  no  formal  defence,  I  would  suggest,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  some  of  the  studies  most  important  to  an  orator. 

The  orator  can  attain  to  no  very  high  eminence  without  a 
mastery  of  the  resources  of  language.  His  speech  must  be 
'*  obedient,  dexterous,  exact,  like  a  promptly  ministering  genius.*' 
His  words  must  not  only  be  appropriate,  but  the  best.  They 
must  "  trip  like  nimble  servitors  to  do  his  bidding.**  His  style 
must  be  pliant.  He  needs  a  majesty  of  diction  which  shall  not 
dishonor  the  loftiest  thought, — a  plain  sobriety,  suited  to  vulgar 
narration, — a  playfulness  which  may  gracefully  dance  about  the 
gayest  subject, — a  power  of  indignant  rebuke  or  of  elegant 
luting.  It  is  not  enough  that  thought  be  clear  and  precise. 
The  masters  of  language  do  not  protrude  the  idea,  meager  and 
bald,  but  introduce  it,  vigorous  in  itself,  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  kindred  thoughts.  Every  word  has  a  power  to  evoke, 
from  the  shadows  where  they  have  slumbered,  a  host  of  images 
and  dim  recollections;  and,  by  all  this  host  attended,  the 
main  idea  moves  on.  A  thousand  chords  of  the  human  heart 
are  attuned  in  unison ;  and  if  one  be  struck  the  others  vibrate. 
Nothing  in  the  use  of  lan^age  more  decidedly  marks  the  power 
of  genms,  than  the  ability  to  bring  out  the  hidden  harmony 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect,  according  to  this 
suggestion,  a  prominent  cause  of  the  different  degrees  of  vivid- 
ness, which  two  men  shall  give  to  apparently ^  I  cannot  say 
really  the  same  thought ;  and  while  some  have  a  surprising 
facility  in  attenuating  every  idea  which  they  chance  to  fall  upon, 
others,— and  they  are  the  models  qfthe  writer,— have  as  marvellous 
a  power  of  expanding  and  enlivening  the  most  ordinary  thought. 
Strip  the  thought  of  its  graceful  rm)e,  and  you  wonda:  where 
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its  virtue  lay.  Truly,  it  lay  not  in  that  bare  frame-work  which 
the  skeleton-seeker  developed,  but  in  the  life  and  motion  which 
be  overlooked ;  not  in  the  plain  obvious  meaning,  but  in  its 
rich  suggestions.  The  magnificent  prose  of  Milton  is  deprived 
of  its  glory  if  it  be  translated  into  other  words.  Milton  is  gone, 
and  another  is  come.  A  faultless  prose  style  is  held  to  be  the 
last  attainment  in  language, — ^more  difficult  than  a  facility  in 
metrical  composition,  where  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  assists  in  a 
favorable  choice  of  words,  and  excuses  an  imperfect  phrase. 
By  common  consent,  the  number  of  great  writers  may  be  inclu- 
ded in  a  short  catalogue.  Genius  will  not  insure  a  power  over 
words.  The  thoughts  of  the  writer  may  be  great,  but  who  will  be 
the  better,  if  he  cannot  ^ive  them  a  ready  and  forcible  utterance  1 

Were  it  demanded,  it  might  be  shown  how  those,  in  every 
age,  whose  musical,  vigorous  speech  we  most  admire,  have 
labored  to  obtain  llie  desired  excellence;  with  how  much 
toil  Milton  gained  a  mastery  of  the  "  artifice  of  language  ;*'  with 
what  criticsu  care  *he  built  up  the  lofly  rhyme  ;*  how  Petrarch 
returned  to  his  sonnets,  day  after  day,  to  alter  a  single  word, 
or  make  a  trifling  change  in  the  arrangement  of  a  line ;  how 
Virgil  revised,  corrected,  remodelled  his  verses,  like  a  "she-bear" 
—to  use  his  own  comparison — licking  her,  ill-formed  offspring 
into  shape ;  how  relentlessly  Demosthenes  disciplined  his  words, 
how  carefully  he  chose  his  figures,  how  dihgently  he  moulded 
them.    But  these  things  are  on  record. 

Of  all  the  studies  which  affect  the  style,  common  consent 
seems  to  place  the  ancient  lan^ages  in  the  first  rank.  The 
ancients  elaborated  their  composition  with  a  care  to  which  the 
modems  are  strangers.  One  cause  of  this  among  the  Greeks, 
may  be  found  in  that  peculiar  love  of  the  beautiful,  which,  as  a 
redeeming  virtue,  pre-eminently  characterized  this  inquisitive, 
artfiil  and  restless  people. 

It  did  more  than  almost  any  other  virtue  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation.  like  a  kind  genius,  it  hovered  over  every 
phUosopher,  poet,  orator,  historian.  It  imparted  amenity  to  a 
character,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  brutalized  by 
war ;  guided  the  pen  which  wrote  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the 
Prometheus  Boimd,  the  Symposium  and  the  Anabasis ;  gave  birth 
to  temples,  such  as  no  other  people  ever  reared ;  to  statues,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  If,  in  another 
country  than  their  own,  the  traveller  lights  upon  a  structure  of 
^angular  elegance,  a  statue  of  faultless  symmetry,  he  is  told  that 
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Grecian  architects  fashioned  the  pillars,  that  Grecian  sculp- 
tors moulded  the  limbs :  and  if,  as  at  Psestum,  he  discovers  the 
remains  of  ancient  temples,  simple,  majestic,  beautiiul, — ^un- 
known to  history,  reyerently  viated  by  Augustus  as  antiquities  of 
unknown  date,  standing,  then  as  now,  grand  and  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  the  deserted  campagna, — ^the  antiquarian  will  tell  him 
that  a  Grecian  colony  came,  no  one  knows  when,  departed, 
no  one  knows  whereH)re,  and  left,  in  the  rude  material  of  the 
country,  these  solemn  and  imperishable  memorials  of  their  exis- 
tence and  their  genius. 

It  is  not  yery  surprising  that  a  people,  whose  remote  and 
nnimportant  colonies,  thus  carried  with  them  the  tastes  of  the 
rugged  Uttle  territory  whence  they  sprang, — a  people,  daily 
receiving  the  silent  influence  of  the  purest  exhibition  of  art,  of 
art  consecrated  to  reUeion,  of  art  embodied  in  the  fearful  and 
sacred  forms  of  their  divinities,  and  in  temples  which  have  long 
outlasted  the  superstitions  which  once  they  adorned, — ^a  people 
accustomed,  from  choice  or  necessity,  to  the  most  generous  dis- 

{>lay  of  unrivalled  ability  in  eloquence  and  song,  whose  know- 
edge  was  not  stored  in  books  for  reference,  but  living  in  the 
memory, — ^it  is  not  very  surprising  that  such  a  people  should 
have  been  quick  to  notice  the  faints  of  the  orator  and  actor ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he,  whose  first  object  it  was  to 
move  or  delight  the  public,  should  have  spared  no  severity  of 
discipline  to  obtain  their  favor,  in  whose  praise  lay  his  own 
immortality. 

Latin  authors,  however  different  from  the  Greek  in  other 
points,  are  the  same  in  respect  of  a  careful  polish  and  severe 
nicety  of  style.  What  can  surpass  the  gorgeous  panoply  with 
which  Cicero  invests  his  thoughts  ?  the  playful  adroitness  of 
Horace?  the  terse  and  comprehensive  narration  of  Sallust?  The 
literature  of  the  ancients  bears  the  same  impress  as  their  art. 
It  is  the  wonder  of  ancient  sculpture,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  finished  with  the  chisel,  without  the  aid  of  rasp  or  file. 
It  is  the  wcmder  of  ancient  composition,  that,  to  a  niceness 
obtained  only  by  the  most  assiduous  labor,  it  adds  the  utmost 
boldness  and  freedom.  In  literature,  as  in  art,  there  is  the  same 
simplicity  and  unity,  the  same  purity  of  ornament,  springing, 
like  wild  flowers,  spontaneously  from  the  losom  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  in  fine,  "  perfection  in  elegance,  proportioo,,  grace  and 
di^ly."  Their  perfectness  was  the  result  of  unrelenting  disci- 
plme,  and  suggests  to  us  the  means  to  be  used  for  attaining  to 

1* 
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the  same  excellence.  The  ancient  writings  are  models  of  that 
restrained,  simple,  severe  method  of  composition,  appropriate 
to  men  who  are  conscious  of  the  value  of  their  thoughts,  and 
certain  that  their  worth  will  one  day  be  recognised.  We  find 
in  them  a  fitness  of  part  to  part,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  object 
to  be  attained:  a  self-^lenying  restraint  which  never  allows 
the  orator  to  show  himself,  but  only  his  subject, — which  com- 
peb  him  to  avoid  every  thing,  however  pleasant  in  itself,  if  it 
mterferes  with  the  single  great  end,  success.  There  is  an  ear- 
nestness which  will  not  allow  the  speaker  to  play  abovt  the 
subject  He  is  bound  to  a  course  where  he  will  gain  little 
credit  for  style,  for  action,  for  grace.  His  only  fame  is  the 
fame  incident  to  untiring  and  successful  exertion. 

With  a  view  to  the  same  object, — ^the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  language, — another  study  suggests  itself,  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  English  student.  The  old  English  writers  have  done 
more  than  any  others  to  show  us  the  richness  of  our  inheritance 
in  our  own  tongue.  The  ambitious  painter  seeks  his  inspira- 
tion and  his  pattern,  first  in  nature,  then  in  the  works  of  Raphael, 
Titian  and  Guido.  The  sculptor  studies  form  in  the  unrivalled 
antiques,  and,  for  expression,  adds  the  works  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  The  architect  measures  the  Parthenon,  and  St.  Peter's  and 
York  Minster.  So,  in  painting  with  words,  in  shaping  and 
applying  the  living  stones  of  a  language,  should  the  artist  come 
with  zeal  and  affectionate  reverence  to  the  schools  of  the  best 
writers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ^'  to  write  in  the  real  manner 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  requires  as  mighty  a  mind  as  his ;''  but  who 
would  not  hope,  by  daily  and  familiar  intercourse,  to  rise  above 
himself,  and  approach,  m  some  degree,  nearer  the  serene  eleva- 
tion of  that  exalted  spirit  1 

We  cannot  know  of  what  our  language  is  capable,  until  we 
see  what  it  has  done.  Not,  indeed,  so  rich  and  pliant  as  the 
Greek,  not  quite  so  majestic  as  the  Latin,  not  so  musical  nor 
so  flexible  as  the  Italian,  standing  midway  between  the  rigid 
preciseness  of  the  French  and  the  liberty  of  the  German,  depend- 
ing upon  the  contribution  of  foreign  languages  for  the  increase 
of  its  curious  store,  it  yet  offers  us  a  combination  of  excellen- 
cies, which  it  were  wiser  to  use  than  to  disregard,  a  copiousness 
which  few  know  how  to  exhaust ;  a  pliancy  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  almost  every  elevation  or  depression  of  the  subject ; 
in  its  Latin  derivatives,  an  elegance  and  grace  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  taste  of  the  most  refined  and  sensitive,  and  in  its  Saxon 
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frame-work,  a  manly  dimity  and  strength,  a  stem  and  honest 
vigor  pre-eminently  fitted  for  clear-sighted  men, — active  rather 
than  meditative,  earnest  in  doin^  rather  than  in  speculating. 

I  fear  that  in  the  enthusiasm  for  foreign  languages,  the  dig- 
nity and  richness  of  our  own  are  too  litUe  prized,  and  its  b^ 
writers  too  little  studied.  The  facility,  with  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tongue  competent  for  ordmarv  purposes  may  be 
acquired,  prevents  that  exertion  which  alone  can  secure  the 
highest  excellence.  The  older  writers,  laboring  with  a  health- 
ful spirit,  in  an  age  when  there  was  less  eagerness  in  matters  of 
immediate  practical  utility  and  more  in  tne  development  of 
the  spirit,  less  earnestness  in  the  sciences  and  more  in  theol- 
ogy, m  questions  of  church  polity  and  probably  of  civil  govern- 
ment, less  possibility  of  immediate  Uterary  popularity,  and, 
consequently,  a  patient  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  truth,  less 
influence  of  public  anonymous  criticism,  and  a  fireer  display  of 
individual  tastes  and  peculiarities — ^these  writers  ^ve  us  the 
fresh  impress  and  image  of  their  own  minds ;  and,  m  so  doing, 
have  left  models  of  a  variety  of  style  and  thought,  which  it  vm\ 
be  difficult  to  equal,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  ^^  It  is  the 
existence  of  an  individual  idiom  in  each,"  says  one  who  read 
them  and  loved  them,  ^^  that  makes  the  principal  writers  before 
the  restoration  the  great  patterns  or  integers  of  English  style." 

There  have  indeed  been  writers,  in  our  own  a^e,  and  in 
that  which  is  just  past,  who,  for  every  excellence,  faU  nothing 
short  of  the  choicest  models.  But  they,  for  the  most  part,  care- 
less  of  the  thin,  vicious  stream  of  modern  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, h^ve  drunk  from  the  deep,  still  fountains  of  the  older 
writers.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he,,  who  attempts  to 
guide  ahother  to  our  earlier  authors,  may,  with  slight  change, 
say  as  Hilton  did  of  his  own  plan  of  instruction ;  ^'  I  will  straight 
conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  out  the  right  path 
of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education,  laborious,  indeed,  at  the  first 
ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects 
and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
was  not  more  channing." 

It  is  questionable  whether  our  language,  since  ihe  restora- 
tion, has  not  lost  more  in  vigor,  than  it  has  gained  in  smooth- 
ness. The  writers  before  the  revolution  were,  indeed,  tempted 
to  twist  the  gnarled  stock  of  our  tongue  into  the  manifold  forms 
of  the  ancients;  and  the  result  was  not  grace,  but  uncouthness. 
Yet  they  produced  a  variety  which  we  dare  not  attempt  3 — a 
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variebr,  better,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  harshness,  than  the  tame 
formality  of  later  times.  Give  us,  if  it  be  necessary,  th^ 
inversions,  their  ponderous  words,  even  their  obsolete  phrases, 
if  in  no  other  way  we  can  get  bade  a^ain  their  simple  dignity, 
their  copiousness,  their  vigor,  iheir  nch,  mellow  thought  It 
may  be  that  future  writers  will  seek  to  unite  the  sterner  virtues 
of  ihe  former  aee,  with  the  milder  ones  of  our  own.  Indeed  it 
is  so.  Some  of  the  first  living  orators  are  beginning  to  use 
those  Ssxon  formsy  which,  not  half  a  century  ago,  would  have 
been  received  with  universal  condemnation.  True,  the  elder 
writers  are  confined  to  a  ranffe  of  ^ave  subjects — and  ii^  oratory, 
to  the  productions  of  the  pu^it ;  but  in  all  of  them  there  are  so 
many  virtues,  such  earnestness  and  ^ncerity,  so  much  that  con- 
cerns man  as  man,  so  much  that  affects  our  highest  interests, — 
the  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs,  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  reve- 
lation, truths  which 

'Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 

that,  the  use  of  language  apart,  they  afford  just  the  instruction 
and  disciplbe  suited  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  and 
thoughtful  man.  The  orator  may  not,  like  the  elder  Pitt,  learn 
by  heart  the  sermons  of  Barrows,'  nor  like  the  younger,  read 
Spenser  till  he  is  charged  with  reading  nothing  else ;  but  he 
should  not  fail  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  great  and 
good  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  orator  should  carefully  study  his  models.  It  is  not  very 
necessary,  indeed,  to  learn  the  rules  of  ^^  Parliamentary  Logic," 
as  laid  down  by  dieir  author,  famous  for  his  sinsle  speech.  It 
may  not  be  very  important  to  know  that  he  ought  to  ^^  hesitate, 
and  appear  to  boggle  when  he  comes  to  the  premeditated  and 
finest  part  of  his  speech," —  ^^  to  catch  at  some  expression  that 
shall  fall  short  of  his  idea,  and  then  seem  to  hit  at  last  upon  the 
true  thing," — ^^Uo  watch  his  opportunity,  and  speak  after  a 
person  whose  speaking  has  been  tiresome ;"  but  it  is  worthy  of 
his  carefiil  regard  to  detect  the  habits  and  character,  the  studies 
and  pursuits  of  those  who  have  been  most  eloquent  We  would, 
if  possible,  discover  the  causes  of  their  success  finsm  the  history 
of  their  lives,  the  circumstances  of  their  speeches,  and  their  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  oration.  And  here,  as  in  art,  the  choicest 
models  seem  voted,  by  acclamation,  to  ancient  times.  Other 
and  more  meager  languages;    other  orders  of  society,  the 
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progress  of  society,  and,  most  of  all^the  invention  of  printing, 
have  diminished  the  power  of  the  orator  by  narrowing  the 
sphere  of  his  labor. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be,  that  none  can  ever,  in  point  of 
authority  and  honor,  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  the  ancients. 
But  with  the  change  of  times  have  changed  the  functions  of  the 
speaker.  If  knowledge  be  not  now,  as  formerly,  propagated 
mostly  by  public  speaking,  if  deliberative  eloquence  have  lost 
something  of  its  importance  and  sincerity  in  the  strict  discipline 
of  parties,  the  law  demands  pleaders  wiser  and  more  sagacious 
than  ever,  and  the  pulpit  has  opened  a  field  entirely  new.  The 
free  institutions  of  England  and  America  have  produced  orators 
-whose  fame  is  bound  up  with  that  of  their  country.  The  delibe- 
rative eloquence  of  the  last  seventy  years  has  afforded  us  models 
in  oratory,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  none  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  times  were  stormy.  Long  wars,  rapid  and  dangerous  re- 
Tolutions,  questions  of  intense  political,  social  and  moral  interest 
excited  the  public  mind.  In  one  hemisphere,  a  nation  emerged 
into  independence  from  a  long,  dubious  and  exhausting  struggle. 
In  the  other,  the  bulwarks  of  national  existence  were  to  be  reared^ 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  against  the  ^^antic  scheme  of  the 
greatest  of  generals,  against  the  more  insidious,  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous attacks  of  false  principles  in  government  and  religion. 

In  England,  Lord  Chatham  was  the  leader  of  that  splendid 
band,  whose  names  are  everywhere  familiar.  At  present,  there 
remains  in  that  country  one  very  remarkable  orator — ^remark- 
able for  energy,  for  sarcasm,  for  argument,  for  burning  thought, 
for  almost  every  oratorical  virtue.  The  stream  of  his  eloquence 
gathers  strength  at  every  interruption,  deviates  and  hesitates  not 
a  moment,  or  only  for  a  moment,  to  bury  all  opposition  under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  great  orators  have  practically  recommended 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  old  English  writers.  They 
have  made  them  their  familiar  study,  have  carefully  translated 
them,  have  committed  them  to  memory.  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  Chatham's  studies.  His  celebrated  son,  three  years  before 
his  early  entrance  into  public  life,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
more  thorough,  certainly  a  more  ready  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
than  most  who  have  devoted  to  them  a  life  of  toil.  No  living 
man  has  more  earnestly  recommended,  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  orators,  indeed,  of  the 
orators  of  every  age,  than  Lord  Brougham.    The  oration  for  the 
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Crown  is  said  to  be  almost  at  his  tongue's  end ;  other  orations 
he  has  translated ;  the  writers  and  speakers  of  modern  times  he 
has  critically  analyzed, — of  older  times,  carefully  studied,  and 
reaps  his  reward  in  a  more  thoroughly  Saxon,  and,  which  is 
saying  the  same  thing,  a  more  vigorous  style  than  any  orator  of 
his  age. 

I  have  suggested  some  of  the  minor  studies  of  the  orator:  for 
of  inferior  consequence  they  certainly  are,  when  compared  with 
those  that  tend  more  directly  to  disciphne  and  invigorate  the 
mind.  No  beauty  of  style,  no  fine  arrangement  of  argument 
will  avail,  if  the  argument  itself  be  feeble. 

No  man  needs  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  than  the  public 
speaker;  for  no  one  can  use  more.  Not  a  branch  of  literature 
but  will  yield  him  some  fruit;  not  a  science  in  the  whole  circle 
but  will  minister  to  his  wants;  not  an  isolated  fact  but  will  find 
some  vacant  comer,  waiting  for  its  ornament  or  support  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  power  belongs  to  him  whose  memory  is 
a  storehouse  of  knowledge.  He  has  an  illustration  for  every 
new  phasis  of  truth;  every  principle  he  embodies  in  a  living 
form;  every  decision  has  its  precedent;  of  passing  events,  with 
their  manifold  relations,  he  finds  the  germ  or  the  symbol  in  other 
events  which  have  happened  elsewhere. 

First  among  those  studies  which  more  directly  afiect  the  sub- 
stance of  a  speech,  stands  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
orator  should  know  the  nature  of  his  species,  his  own  nature. 
No  other  study  can  so  fully  and  harmoniously  develop  his  mind. 
Nothing  is  so  interesting  to  man  as  man.  He  is  not  a  lifeless, 
valueless  being;  his  thoughts  do  not  die  as  soon  as  uttered;  his 
spirit  ceases  not  its  being  to-day,  or  any  day  when  he  ceases  to 
appear  on  earth.  Other  studies  may  afford  the  orator  a  novel 
and  interesting  source  of  illustration,  but  argument  might  have 
availed  without  it.  They  may  rive  him  knowledge  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  an  emergency;  but, the  emergency  will  occur  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  A  knowledge  of  himself  is  interwoven  with 
every  transaction. 

He  needs  the  study  for  its  discipline.  He  needs  it  to  inspire 
him  with  self-confidence.  No  study  demands  more  subtle  aod 
patient  thought,  a  greater  power  of  abstraction,  or  more  carefiil 
mvestigation.  Nowhere  else  is  such  cunning  sophistry  to  be 
detected,  or  fallacies  to  be  more  carefully  watched.  As  mind  is 
above  matter,  so  is  a  true  knowledge  of  mental  science,  a  higher 
step  in  our  intellectual  progress,  than  a  knowledge  of  physical 
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science.  The  material  world  is  the  object  of  our  dail^  contact. 
Every  sense  brings  in  from  it  some  intelligible  information.  But 
the  soul  demands  a  kind  of  study  to  wmch  we  do  not  readily 
submit.  Though  within  us^  it  eludes  our  notice.  We  cannot 
fasten  upon  it ;  we  cannot  analyze  it;  we  cannot  decompose  it 
Its  ethereal  essence  mocks  our  instruments.  It  affords  the  orator 
the  most  appropriate  kind  of  discipline.  Every  successful  artist 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  instruments  by  which  he  works, 
and  with  the  material  upon  which  he  works.  If  the  chemist  can 
have  no  hope  of  success  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  alkalis 
and  gases,  nor  the  sculptor  without  a  knowledge  of  the  marble 
and  the  chisel,  much  less  has  he,  who  would  influence  mind,  a 
chance  of  success,  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  powers  of  mind. 
He  deals  not  with  matter  which  can  be  subjected  to  experiment, 
-with  fixed  lines,  with  acids  or  earths,  but  with  living  men,  active 
like  himself^  prejudiced,  ignorant  He  must  know  the  nature 
and  power  of  those  spiritual  weapons  which  will  allay  turbulent 
passions,  remove  prejudice,  blunt  the  edge  of  ridicule,  convince 
the  obstinate,  persuade  the  unwilling. 

There  are  two  powers  upon  whidi  the  success  oi  the  orator 
mainly  depends ;  me  power  of  reasoning  and  the  ability  to  move 
the  passions.  He  must  convince  cv  persuade.  His  argument 
must  be  enlivened  by  fancy,  his  fancy  restrained  by  truth.  Some 
speakers,  studiously  avoiding  all  warmth  of  feeling,  unfold  their 
subject  with  a  beautiful  felicity  of  demonstration,  which  will  not 
allow  a  reply.  They  force  assent  They  weave  close  the  tissue 
of  the  argument,  till  the  careless  opponent  fmds  himself,  una- 
wares, boiuid  in  meshes  which  he  can  neither  escape  nor  despise. 
It  is  said  of  an  eloquent  casuist  of  ancient  times,  that  the  gates 
of  the  eternal  city  were  closed  against  him,  lest,  by  ill  directed 
argument,  he  should  corrupt  the  youth.  The  so{^ist  of  our  day 
puzzles  the  honest  man  by  subtle  though  worthless  reasoning, 
from  the  evils  of  which  the  heart  only,  stronger  and  truer  than 
th^  head,  may  save  the  timid  victim;  but  the  heart  cannot  save 
him  from  a  disturbed  and  fearful  existence.  Let  not  the  orator 
despise  that  power,  by  which  he  can  bind  his  opponent,  by  which 
he  can  successfully  untwist  from  his  own  limbs  the  chains  of 
false  argument 

A  study  of  the  mind  affords  an  appropriate  kind  of  knowledge. 
"We  are  told  that  when  the  great  revolutionary  orator  of  Virgima, 
in  one  of  the  unpromising  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  became 
joint  ovmer  of  a  shop,  he  was  not  so  intent  upon  selling  his  small 
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wares  to  the  needy  oountrymen  who  came  for  a  weekly  supply, 
as  in  prompting  and  listening  to  their  discussions,  or  in  workup 
upon  their  feelmgs  by  tales  of  wonder  and  sorrow.  This  was 
the  school  in  wmch  he  studied.  Here  he  learned  the  secret 
which  gave  him  such  unheard  of  mastery  over  his  audience,—- 
the  power  to  petrify  them  with  fear,  to  make  their  cheeks  bum 
with  indignation,  or  to  be  suffused  with  tears, — ^the  power  of 
sweeping  along  with  him,  in  one  impetuous  torrent,  jury  and 
court. 

The  orator  must  know  himself;  for  his  own  heart  is  the  epi- 
tome of  every  heart.  He  would  move  the  crowd, — ^he  must  sedc 
to  move  himself.  He  inquires  after  the  character  of  men,  and, 
for  an  answer,  unrolls  the  mystic  scroll  of  his  own  heart,  and 
reads  it  there.  Others  are  but  the  reflection  of  himself,  with  the 
shades  a  little  brighter  or  darker.  In  his  most  secret  spirit  are 
inclosed  the  dispositions  of  the  world.  Circumstances,  occasion, 
education  have  wrought  some  change  in  the  development, — a 
blessed  spirit,  it  may  be,  has  guided  his  destiny,  has  cherished 
the  good,  has  repressed  the  bad ;  but  if  he  examines  with  pa- 
tience and  sincerity,  he  will  recognise  in  himself  the  elements 
which  have  variously  imfolded  themselves  in  others.  Whence 
but  from  this  comes  the  value  of  the  yvtodi  aeavtov'i 

He  who  is  master  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  bosom  is  master 
of  the  secrets  of  others.  He  who  confidently  trusts  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  heart,  fearlessly  rests  upon  them,  careless  of 
timid  proprieties — ^he  it  is  who  will  make  his  way  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  He  bears  with  him  the  true  charm  at  which 
all  the  environments  of  conventional  reserve  will  fiy  asunder. 
Men  are  in  search  of  reality,  however  they  suflfer  themselves  to 
be  cheated  by  phantoms;  and  many  a  time  have  they  sat  un- 
moved amidst  a  grand  display  of  what,  according  to  the  rules, 
ought  to  have  been  eloquence,  and  have  melted  down  at  a 
homely  but  honest  story,  at  an  artless  appeal,  which  they  knew 
was  not  eloquent,  or  radier  which  they  tiiought  nothing  about 
Let  a  man  but  exhibit  the  elements  and  essence  of  his  own  char- 
acter, and  he  is  sure  to  find  in  his  fellow  men  an  ear  to  listen, 
and  a  heart  to  sympathize.  Even  if  an  opinion  be  erroneous,  it 
will  be  respected,  if  it  come  from  the  heart  We  prefer  rather 
to  fight  with  a  real  fiend,  than  an  intangible  phantom.  The 
thought  that  comes  honestly  from  the  soul,  we  feel  bound  grate- 
fully to  receive.  We  will  not  trample  a  true  diamond  under 
our  feet  because  it  is  not  of  the  largest  size. 
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The  study  of  mind  enlarges  the  grasp  of  the  mind.  ^^  Acute- 
ness  in  little  things  is  sometimes  attended  with  incapacity  as  to 
greaf  The  faculties  are  plastic.  Habitual  intercourse  with 
small  things  reduces  the  intellect  to  corresponding  dimensions. 
Familiarity  with  great  things  rarely  fails  to  evolre  its  powers  to 
the  utmost.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  some  orators  that  they  do 
not  produce  an  impression  by  a  single  stroke,  nor  by  the  exag*- 
gerated  development  of  a  single  mental  powei ;  neither  by  wit 
alone,  nor  by  rapid  and  conclusive  argument,  nor  overpowering 
declamation;  but  rather  by  an  aggregation  of  good  qualities, — 
by  richness,'  grandeur  and  dignity  of  thought,  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion, and  a  just  and  full  exhibition  of  truth.  The  works  of  the 
greatest  orator  are  remarkable  for  this  virtue.  We  are  disap- 
pointed, if  we  seek  for  beautiful  clauses,  which,  without  much 
harm  to  themselves,  or  much  injury  to  the  oration,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  or  to  adorn  an  album.  A  frag, 
ment  from  the  cornice  of  the  Parthenon  would  give  a  fuller  no- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  ^mmetry  of  that  matchless  temple,  than 
a  loose  figure  or  clause  n*om  the  Philippics,  of  the  power  of  the 
distingui^ed  Greek.  Each  thought  in  the  orations  is  bound  in 
intimate  union  with  every  other  tnought.  The  whole  evolves 
itself  from  the  germinal  idea,  as  a  tree  from  its  seed.  We  have 
not  a  disconnected  catalogue  of  facts,  but  a  living  chain  of  dis- 
cussion and  argument  fi  was  not  the  comparing  .£schines  to 
^'  old  sprains  and  fractures,  which  £^ain  become  sensible  when 
any  new  malady  has  attacked  the  body," — ^not  the  invectives 
a^nst  "  that  miscreant,''  "  that  abject  scrivener,"  "  that  vile 
player," — not  the  taunte  of  "  low  origin,"  "  menial  services," 
'^  clamorous  howling," — ^not  the  narration  of  his  own  public 
services, — ^not  the  oath  by  the'  souls  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
atPlataea,  at  Salamis,  at  Artemisium, — ^notthat  earnest  perora- 
tion, that  solemn  prayer,  that  daring  imprecation  of  vengeance,— 
no  one  of  these  emphatic  particulars  alone  vindicated  his  own 
innocence,  and  banished  his  rival:  but  the  combined  impression 
of  all,  acting  on  minds  wrought  up  to  high  excitement  by  still 
other  arguments,  other  invectives,  other  prayers. 

I  can  mention  but  one  other  fiavorable  influence  which  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy  will  have  upon  the  orator, — its  re- 
veahng  to  him  the  knowledge  of  principles  ;  not  of  isolated  facts, 
but  of  the  hidden  causes  of  the  facts.  It  will  make  him  familiar 
with  those  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  all  truly  great  actions 
will  be  found,  by  obedience  to  which  alone,  all  great  and  useful 
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reformations  must  be  effected.  The  day  of  conflict  in  the  world 
is  not  past.  The  disturbed  waters  have  not  yet  found  their  level. 
Society  will  undergo  changes.  Old  things  will  give  place  to 
new,  the  new,  perhaps,  yield  again  to  the  old.  The  world  of 
mind  is  even  now  something  like  the  world  of  matter  during  the 
long  birth-day  of  our  earth.  Happy  he,  who,  in  the  tumultuous 
changes  which  must  come,  shall  have  some  fixed  star  to  guide 
his  perilous  course.  Happy  he,  who  attempts  to  guide  the  minds 
of  the  people,  if  his  feet  be  planted  on  a  rock  in  the  clear  light 
of  heaven.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  seize  the  true  principle,  and 
reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  in  society,  in  morals,  in  reli- 
gion !  Oh,  that  one  might  do  in  the  moral  sciences,  as  Newton 
did  in  the  natural  sciences,  when,  as  was  finely  said  of  him,  "by 
the  aid  of  a  sublime  geometry,  as  with  the  rod  of  an  enchanter, 
he  dashed  in  pieces  all  the  cycles,  epicycles  and  crystal  orbs  of 
a  visionary  antiquity,  and  established  the  true  Copernican  doc- 
trine of  astronomy  on  the  solid  basis  of  a  most  rigid  and  infal- 
lible demonstration." 

Ad  istinction  has  been  taken — ^is  it  not  a  true  one  ? — ^between 
the  orator  and  the  debater.  The  debater  is  familiar  with  the 
arts  of  parliamentary  discipline,  has  learned  the  signs  and  arti- 
fices of  the  place,  judges  as  by  instinct  of  the  temper  of  the 
house,  seizes  the  happy  moment  for  urging  the  question,  is  dex- 
terous and  successful  in  attaining  his  object,  but  that  object 
may  not  be  a  generous  nor  a  wise  one.  His  influence  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  occasion  which  called  it  into  existence. 
His  virtue  is  audacity  in  attack,  courage  in  action,  skill  in 
defence,  elasticity  in  defeat  It  is  not  so  much  the  deep  fore- 
thought and  broad  plan  of  a  wise  general,  as  the  devices  of  a 
cool,  ready,  active,  fearless  partisan.  It  is  the  virtue  of  Marion 
compared  with  the  virtue  of  Washington.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  orator  moves  in  a  higher  sphere.  If  he  would  exert  an 
extensive  influence,  he  must  possess  that  true  philosophy  which 
will  give  unity  to  his  multifarious  acquisitions,  afford  him  a  cen- 
tral point,  about  which  he  may  move  in  his  appointed  orbit — 
In  this  consisted  the  inmiense  superiority  of  Burke  over  his  great 
rivals  and  coadjutors.  Fox  argued  as  well,  debated  better;  She- 
ridan poured  forth  as  rapid,  if  not  as  copious  a  flood  of  illustra- 
tion and  invective ;  Pitt  equalled,  perhaps  excelled  him,  in  sar- 
casm and  lofty  declamation;  but  in  profoundness  of  thought,  in 
gathering  from  the  amorphous  mass  of  disjointed  facts  the  law 
in  virtue  of  which  great  events  were  produced,  in  separating  the 
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true  and  important  from  the  accidental  and  worthless^  in  disclos- 
ing the  principles  of  political  action,  and  the  rules  which  ought 
to  govern  the  nation,  there  is  none  of  his  gigantic  contempora- 
ries but  must  do  him  homage.  These,  and  others  like  these,  are 
the  virtues  which  make  him  still  the  oracle  of  British  statesmen, — 
of  statesmen  everywhere.  His  speeches,  sometimes  indeed  '^  too 
refined  for  his  hearers,"  sometimes  too  warm  for  their  excite- 
ment,  yet  oftentimes  as  effective  as  any  ever  delivered,  are  the 
great  store-house  of  political  truth.  It  is  true  that  the  accused 
governor-general  confessed,  perhaps  honestly,  certainly  very 
adroitly,  l£at  ^'for  half  an  hour  he  looked  at  me  orator  in  a  re- 
verie of  wonder,  and  during  that  space  actually  felt  himself  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth."  It  is  true  that  the  refined  and  in- 
telligent assembly,  not  unaccustomed  to  the  display  of  oratorical 
abiUty,  was  shaken  throughout,  that  men  were  convulsed  with 
horror  and  a&ight,  that  women  sobbed  and  screamed  and  fainted. 
It  is  also  true  mat  men  have  judged  that  orator  the  wisest  man 
of  his  time, — ^his  genius,  prophetic ;  his  political  knowledge, 
boundless.  In  all  matters  with  which  he  was  conversant,  his 
place,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  is  **  among  the  first  three." 

There  is  another  study,  so  congenial  in  its  influence  with  that 
just  mentioned,  that  I  suggest  it  here.  History  has  been  called 
the  "  letter  of  instructions  which  the  old  generations  write  and 
posthumously  transmit  to  the  new, — ^the  message  which  all  man- 
kind deliver  to  every  man, — ^the  only  articulate  communication 
which  the  Past  can  have  with  the  Present"  It  teaches  us  the 
wisdom  and  folly  of  our  race, — of  ourselves ;  for  we  are  only 
wiser  or  less  foolish  than  our  fathers,  because  we  are  their  sons 
and  not  their  progenitors.  In  all  matters  of  policy,  we  know 
the  effect  of  measures  only  by  experiment.  It  is  given  to  an 
age,  to  a  nation,  to  develop  fully  the  operation  of  certain  prin- 
ciples, in  order  that  the  next  age,  and  other  nations  may  be 
wiser.  It  was  necessary  that  our  fathers  should  have  been 
driven  from  the  house  of  bondage,  in  order  that  their  sons  might 
rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  freedom.  It  was  needful  that  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland  should  have  enacted,  "  that,  whereas 
the  boots  were  the  ordinary'way  to  explicate  matters  relative  to 
the  government,  and  that  there  is  now  a  new  invention  and  en- 
gine, called  the  thumbi/dnSy  which  will  be  very  effectual  for  the 
purpose  and  intent  aforesaid, — the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  do  therefore  ordain,  that  whenever  any  person  shall  be, 
by  their  order,  put  to  the  torture,  the  said  boots  and  thumbikinS| 
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both  shall  be  applied  to  them,  as  it  shall  be  found  fitting  and  con- 
venient.'' This  was  needful  in  the  17th  century,  that  the  privy 
council  in  the  19th  century  should  allow  examination  by  the 
oaths  of  witnesses  alone.  It  was  needful — sad  necessity — ^that 
a  race  of  doubters  should  arise,  that  a  whole  nation  should  cut 
itself  loose  from  religion,  in  order  that  men  might  feel  that  faith 
is  better  than  skepticism,  that  government  cannot  safely  divorce 
itself  from  religion,  and,  it  may  be,  in  order  that  the  same  people 
might  some  time  return  to  a  firmer,  wiser  belief  of  the  truth. 

History  is  the  chart  of  the  deliberative  orator.  It  reveals  to 
him  the  quicksands  and  rocks  where  the  hopes, of  empires  have 
been  wrecked.  It  reveals  the  sources  of  prosperity,  the  sources 
of  misfortune.  To  him  who  can  read  it,  it  offers  the  suggestions 
of  two  hundred  generations.  It  bids  us  beware  of  the  follies  of 
dead  nations..  To  every  individual  it  offers,  somewhere  among 
its  records,  encouragement  to  great  and  good  deeds.  Would 
the  orator  rouse  the  patriotic  self-devotion  of  his  countrymen  ? 
History  tells  him,  that  among  the  granite  mountains  of  a  small 
European  confederacy,  a  man  was  found,  who,  in  a  perilous  con- 
test, dared  to  make  a  path  for  his  comrades,  by  gathering  "  a 
sheaf  of  Austrian  lances"  into  his  own  bosom;  that,  in  virtue  of 
this  generous  self-sacrifice,  the  name  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  has 
become  famous  the  world  over;  and  that  for  this,  and  other  deeds 
like  it,  Switzerland  is  a  larger  country  than  Russia.  Would  he 
speak  of  the  permanency  and  life  of  truth  1  He  reads  how  the 
sun  went  down  on  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  men  slept,  while 
it  arose  on  awakening  nations  in  Italy  and  England ;  he  reads 
the  oft-told  story,  how  the  philosopher  recanted  with  tears,  and 
the  world  moved  still.  Would  he  tell  of  the  direful  effects  of 
oppression  ?  He  recollects  how  the  pent-up  elements  lay  sim- 
mering together  for  a  thousand  years,  till  they  burst  off  the  in- 
cumbent mass,  and  overwhelmed  nations.  Would  he  show  that 
revolutions  are  not  productive  of  evil  alone  ?  He  recollects  that 
sometimes  the  new  order  of  things  has  at  last  proved  better  than 
the  old ;  that  the  volcano  is  a  safeguard  against  the  more  des- 
tructive earthquake ;  and  that  over  the  lava  torrent  there  spreads 
out  at  length  a  warm  and  rich  soil.  Would  he  tell  of  liberty 
unrestrained  by  moral  sentiment,  unprotected  by  law  ?  He 
reads  of  a  great  nation,  recoiling  from  its  own  frightful  image, 
and  rushing  for  protection,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  bosom 
of  the  power  it  had  just  madly  hurled  to  air. 

It  is  from  an  ignorance  of  what  has  been^  that  men  commit  so 
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many  mistakes^  and  that  the  same  error,  after  a  larger  or  smaller 
cycle,  returns  again,  like  the  forgotten  fashions  of  our  fathers. 

I  said  that  the  study  of  history,  in  giving  the  knowledge  of 
right  principles,  is  congenial  with  the  study  of  mental  philosophy. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  indeed,  as  a  record  of  the  actions  of  human 
thoughts  and  human  passions.  It  would  be  of  no  great  worth, 
if  it  did'not  cast  light  into  the  dimness  of  the  ^ture,  as  well  as 
irradiate  the  past.  Events  which  history  relates,  do  but  embody 
the  ideas  which  produced  them.  Changes  in  society  are  not 
made  by  chance :  men  do  not  move  in  revolutions,  as  boys 
make  bonfires,  to  dance  about  the  smoke  and  flame.  When- 
ever a  great  sect  has  arisen,  whenever  a  great  revolution  has 
been  produced,  it  has  been  at  the  command  of  opinions  prevail- 
ing in  the  community.*  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  the  remotest  villages,  every  tongue  was  employed 
in  echoing  and  enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  abstractions  of 
the  physiocratic  pohticians  and  economists.  The  pubhc  roads 
were  crowded  with  armed  enthusiasts,  disputing  on  the  inalien- 
able sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the 
pure  reason,  and  the  universal  constitution,  which,  as  rising  out 
of  the  nature  and  rights  of  man  as  man,  all  nations  alike  were 
under  the  obligation  of  adopting." 

Man  acts  according  to  ms  behef;  He  believes  in  alchemy ; 
and,  with  haggard  visage  and  wasted  sinews,  toils  in  dark 
caverns,  in  the  vain  hope  of  transmuting  the  worthless  into  the 
precious  metals.  He  beUeves  in  a  fountain  which  gives  perpet- 
ual youth ;  and  straightway — such  is  the  record  of  history — 
embarks  for  unexplored  lands,  searches  vnth  an  energy  which 
commands  respect  in  spite  of  the  folly,  and  pushes  on  his  rugged 
pil^ma^e  with  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  best  cause.  He 
beeves  m  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  in  the  divinely  appointed  supremacy  of  the  priesthood, 
and,  for  centuries,  commits  his  conscience  and  his  fai^  to  his 
spiritual  advisers.  He  believes  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  that  he  may  and  must 
examine  it,  and  immediately  he  produces  the  reformation. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  just  touched,  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  duty  and  discipline  of  a  great  orator,  is,  in  itself, 
too  ample  a  theme  for  this  occasion.  I  leave  it,  with  these 
hints,  and  pass  to  notice  the  last  study  which  I  am  allowed  to 

*  Coleridge's  Statesman's  Manual. 

2* 
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suggest, — ^thc  study  of  poetry.  I  might  perhaps  more  truly  say 
of  art ; — ^for  painting,  statuary,  architecture  and  music  cultivate 
those  emotions  which  the  orator  needs,  and  are  themselves  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principles  which  govern  him.  Other  studies 
may  fee  peculiarly  appropriate  to  different  professions.  The 
preacher  feels  his  need  of  mental  philosophy;  the  political 
speaker,  his  need  of  history ;  but  all  need  the  discipline  and 
emotion  produced  by  poetry.  Knowledge  is  vain  ;  of  little 
avail  profound  investigation,  the  soundest  judgment,  the  most 
subtle  logic,  if  there  be  wanting  a  power  to  vivify  the  cumbrous 
mass  of  knowledge,  to  give  a  present  reality  to  the  past,  and 
to  abstractions,  a  body  and  a  shape; 

The  materials  of  the  orator  are,  in  many  respects,  those  of 
the  poet, — their  objects  are  different.  Both  seek  the  language 
of  strong  feeling ;  both  avoid  the  terms  of  abstract  science ; 
both  paint  to  the  bodily  eye ;  both  demand  the  aid  of  the 
^motions ;  both  aim  at  strong  impressions.  Beyond  this,  they 
differ.  The  poet  seeks  to  please,  and  instructs  only  that  he  may 
please :  the  orator  seeks  to  convince,  and  pleases  only  that  he 
may  convince  or  persuade.  The  poet  does  not  give  a  labored 
dissertation  on  the  effect  of  a  use  of  supematural  agencies  and 
deep  mystery  in  poetry  and  on  the  power  of  a  sense  of  guilt, 
but  he  tells  you  a  story  of  the  ancient  mariner, — ^the  skinny 
hand, — ^the  glittering  eye, — ^the  islands  of  ice, — the  slimy  sea, — 
the  dying  men, — the  hving  man  whose  curse  it  was  to  live,  the 
only  living  soul  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, — ^the  splitting,  sinking 
ship, — ^the  painful  pilgrimage.  The  oratw  does  not  speak  of 
unjust  legislation,  but  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  He  does  not  tell 
you  of  the  powerful  foe,  the  skilful,  unfiriendly  prince ;  but  of 
Hyder  Ali  and  his  army  hanging,  for  a  while,  like  a  cloud  upon 
the  declivi^  of  the  mountains,  before  it  pours  down  its  torrent 
of  devastation  and  wo  into  the  smiling  Camatic. 

If  the  orator  be  a  philosopher,  he  must  for  the  time  divest 
himself  of  the  habits  which  long  reflection  has  induced,  and, 
clad  like  a  little  child,  be  content  carefully  to  lead  the  blind 
in  the  path  to  wisdom.  He  must  unweave  the  splendid  and 
intricate  tissue  of  knowledge,  and  patiently  teach  the  unlearned 
bow  to  reconstruct  the  fabric.  The  teclmicalities,  so  dear  to 
him  from  long  acquaintance,  or  because  they  express  precisely 
his  ideas,  must  be  abandoned.  Technical  words  are  good,  but 
not  for  the  orator.  Dark,  unmeaning  and  repulsive  are  they 
to  common  ears,  as  the  cabalistic  terms  of  a  conjuror.    The 
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metaphysical  poet  may  be  a  poet  to  the  few  "  smitten  with  the 
love  of  song;"  the  metaphysical  orator  may  please  and  instruct 
the  metaphysician ;  but  to  the  majority^  both  will  speak  in  an 
xmknown  tongue. 

Poetry  cultivates  the  imagination.  The  province  of  the 
imagination  is  not  to  separate  truth  from  error,  but  "  to  render 
all  objects  instinct  with  the  inspired  breath  of  human  passion." 
It  does  not  demand  if  things  be  true  independently,  but  if  they 
be  true  in  their  relation  to  other  things.  It  does  not  discover, 
but  enliven.  It  melts  together,  into  one  burning  mass,  the 
discordant  materials  thrown  into  its  crucible.  Like  the  colored 
light  of  sunset,  it  bathes  in  its  own  hue  whatever  it  touches. 
Discarding  technical  rules,  as  from  its  nature  averse  to  them, 
it  adapts  means  to  varying  circumstances,  and  seizing  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  audience,  in  aid  of  belief  or  in  spite  of  belief, 
binds  them  in  willing  captivity.  It  annihilates  space  and  time, 
brings  the  distant  near,  draws  together  the  past  and  the  future 
into  the  present.  It  warms  the  heart  of  the  orator.  He  then 
speaks  because  he  feels,  not  in  order  that  he  may  feel.  The 
influence  flows  from  within,  outward, — ^not  from  without, 
inward.  It  tears  the  orator  from  considerations  of  himself,  bears 
him  above  himself,  above  rule,  criticism,  apology,  audience, 
every  thing  but  the  subject  The  orator  stands  like  an  enchanter, 
in  the  midst  of  spirits  that  are  too  mighty  for  him.  He  alone 
could  evoke  them  from  the  dark  abyss;  but  even  he  is  but 
half  their  master.  He  alone  can  demand  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity ;  but  then  he  can  speak  only  the  words  that  they  pve  him. 
He  inspires  others  only  as  he  is  inspired  himself. 

Logic  is  necessary  for  that  severe  form  of  speech,  which  car* 
lies  power  in  its  front,  and,  by  its  very  calmness,  and  repression 
>  of  earth-born  passions,  seems  to  belong  to  a  higher  sphere.  It 
must  form  the  bone  and  muscle  of  an  extended  discourse.  Imag- 
ination clothes  the  skeleton  with  beauty,  breathes  health  into 
the  rigid  muscles,  lights  up  the  eye,  loosens  the  tongue,  excites 
that  rapid  and  vehement  declamation,  which  makes  me  speaker 
to  be  forgotten,  the  subject  and  the  subject  only  to  be  thought 
of,  betrays  no  presence  of  art,  because  in  fact  art  is  swallowed 
tip  in  the  whirlpool  of  excited  feeling.  Besides,  there  are  truths 
with  which  logic  has  no  concern ;  "  truths  which  wake  to  per- 
ish never ;"  truths  to  be  directly  apprehended,  as  well  as  truths 
to  be  proved;  feelings  as  well  as  facts.  Love  and  passion  and 
fear  laugh  at  demonstration.    "  Logic,"  says  one,  "  is  good, 
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but  not  the  best.  The  irrefragable  Doctor,  with  his  chains  of 
inductions,  his  corollaries,  dilemmas,  and  other  cunning  logical 
diagrams  and  apparatus,  will  cast  you  a  beautiftil  horoscope, 
and  speak  you  reasonable  things ;  nevertheless,  the  stolen  jew- 
el, which  you  wanted  him  to  find  you,  is  not  forthcoming. 
Often  by  some  winged  word — winged  as  the  thunderbolt  is — of 
a  Luther,  a  Napoleon,  a  Goethe,  shall  we  see  the  difficulty 
split  asunder,  and  its  secret  laid  bare ;  while  the  Irrefragable, 
with  all  his  logical  roots,  hews  at  it,  and  hovers  roimd  it,  and 
finds  it  on  all  sides  too  hard  for  him." 

Poetry  not  only  offers  us  the  language  of  emotion,  but  pro- 
duces emotion,  and  emotion  elicits  thought.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  of  the  great  English  dramatist,  that  he  has  been  true 
to  nature,  in  placing  the  "  greater  number  of  his  profoundest 
maxims  and  general  truths,  both  political  and  moral,  not  in  the 
mouths  of  men  at  ease,  but  of  men  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, when  the  mighty  thoughts  overmaster  and  become  the 
tyrants  of  the  mind  which  has  brought  them  fprth."  Then  the 
mind  rushes,  b^  intuition,  upon  the  truth ;  scorns  subtle  and 
useless  distinctions;  disregards  entirely  the  husk,  seizes  and 
appropriates  the  kerneL  Emotion  in  the  speaker  produces 
emotion  in  the  hearer.  You  must  feel,  you  must  sympathize 
with  him.  Your  mind  darts,  with  the  speaker's,  right  llirough 
the  textures  which  cover  up  the  subject,  and  grasps  the  heart 
of  it  How  deadening  are  the  words  of  some  passionless  men. 
Like  a  dull  mass  of  inert  matter,  their  lifeless  thought  stretches 
across  the  path  of  yOTir  iq)irit.  Different,  indeed,  are  the  words 
of  another,  to  whom  has  been  given  some  spark  of  ethereal 
fire.  His  words  become  to  you  a  law  of  hfe.  They  start  your 
sluggish  spirit  from  its  dull  equilibrium,  and  its  living  wheels 
shall  thenceforth  move  whithersoever  the  spirit  that  is  in  them 
.  moves. .  Rarely  has  been  fotmd  that  combination  of  qualities 
necessary  to  the  greatest  orator, — dignity,  enthusiasm,  wit,  the 
power  of  sarcasm,  the  power  of  soothing,  philosophy  which 
does  not  despise  imagination,  imagination  which  does  not  spurn 
the  restraints  of  philosophy. 

The  great  orator  must  be  a  great  man,— ^  severe  student  in 
broad  and  deep  studies.  He  must  thoroughly  know  his  mate- 
rials, his  models,  the  history  of  his  race,  and  most  of  all,  the 
heart  within  him.  Then  shall  he  have  power  to  struggle  in 
the  noblest  contest, — ^that  of  mind  with  mind,  for  the  noblest 
object, — the  well  being  of  his  race. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
The  a  Priori  Argument  for  the  Being  of  God. 

By  Rev.  L.  P.  Hickok,  Prof,  of  TheoL,  West  Res.  College,  Ohio. 

Different  methods  of  proof  are  applied  to  the  great  founda- 
tion of  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed — the  fad  of  the  exist'' 
ence  of  God.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  noblest  productions 
of  the  human  intellect ;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
subserve  the  cause  of  theological  science,  with  more  or  less 
efficiency.  The  present  age  has  somewhat  abounded  in  works 
of  this  nature ;  some  of  which  will  go  down  through  future 
generations,  as  monuments  of  the  pious  research  and  d^ep 
thinking  of  our  times. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  works  on  Natural  The- 
ology ;  nor  to  attempt  any  new  form  of  argument ;  nor  to  ad- 
duce an^  additional  proof  from  new  sources.  An  inquiry  of 
greater  importance  and  of  a  deeper  nature  is  contemplated } 
and  which,  though  essential  to  the  soundness  of  all  processes  of 
proof,  has  very  seldom  received  a  distinct  and  formal  investi- 
gation. Our  design  is  to  examine  the  nature  and  ground  of 
all  argumentation  on  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God ;  that 
we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of 
any  process  of  demonstration,  which  shall  be  adduced  by  hu- 
man reason.  No  argument  is  to  be  appreciated  solely  by  its 
logical  precision  and  exactness,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and 
ground  of  the  argumentation  itself;  and  to  this  last,  far  less 
than  to  the  first,  it  is  believed,  has  attention  been  directed  in  the 
various  methods  of  proving  the  being  of  God.  We  assume  to 
ourselves  nothing  but  a  capacity  to  see  and  feel  the  importance 
of  such  an  investigation,  while  the  merit  and  benefit  of  the  at- 
tempt are  left  to  be  tested  entirely  by  the  issue. 

Every  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  aside  from  direct  revelation, 
must  come  under  the  a  pnori  and  the  a  posteriori  forms  of  ar- 
gument The  mental  discipline  and  habits  of  different  persons 
will  modify  the  degrees  of  conviction  which  they  will  feel  from 
these  distinct  modes  of  reasoning ;  but  from  neither  can  the 
inind  draw  any  sound  and  steadfast  conclusion,  until  it  has  had 
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a  clear  and  full  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  argiunent  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  To  aid  in  this  last  particular 
is  the  sole  obiect  here  proposed.  We  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion  in  this  ardcle  to  the  a  ^  form  of  argument 

I.  The  nature  of  the  "  a  priori^'  argument.  In  general,  it  is 
the  process  of  deducing  conclusions  from  original  and  direct 
intuitions. 

In  one  branch,  it  includes  objects  of  sense,  or  any  existing 
thing,  which,  in  its  agency  or  influence,  is  a  cause  producing 
changes  or  effects ;  and  the  a  priori  method  of  reasonmg  is  the 
deduction  of  conclusions  from  the  known  inherent  properties  and 
powers  of  this  given  thing  in  itself.  It  is  thus  an  argument  from 
cause  to  effect ;  and  is  possible  only  as,  by  a  direct  knowledge 
of  the  inherent  nature  or  power  of  the  cause,  we  can  see  in  the 
cause  the  specific  effects,  which  must  be  produced  in  a  given 
direction  and  manner  of  action.  By  one  who  knows  directly 
all  the  inherent  properties  of  heat,  all  the  laws  of  combustion 
must  be  perfectly  and  a  priori  understood;  and  thus,  antece- 
dently to  all  experience,  he  may  infallibly  predict  the  effect  of 
the  appUcation  of  flame  to  any  combustible  material.  His  con- 
clusions are  not  at  all  empirical :  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
cause  he  sees  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  the  effect. 

It  is  important  to  discriminate  the  distinctions  in  the  nature 
of  all  a  priori  from  siiiTiductive  reasoning.  Induction  is  the  col- 
lection of  many  facts  under  one  category,  and  from  tiiese  facts 
deducing  a  general  law  or  principle.  For  example,  when  heat 
is  apphed  to  a  particular  metal,  as  iron,  we  discover  that  the 
iron  is  expanded  in  bulk.  It  is  again  applied  to  silver,  and  we 
find  that  heat  expands  silver.  It  is  successively  applied  to  other 
metals  as  far  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  all — the  metals  are  expanded.  By  repeating  the  ex- 
periment on  a  great  variety  of  metals,  we  feel  warranted  ulti- 
mately in  deducing  a  general  conclusion  as  a  principle — ^heat 
expands  all  metals.  The  experiment  may  extend  to  all  the 
multiplied  forms  of  matter ;  and  since  the  application  of  heat 
to  every  variety  of  material  organization  produces  the  same  re- 
sult, we  come  at  length,  with  the  same  confidence  as  before,  to 
a  still  more  general  deduction — heat  expands  all  bodies. 

Now  the  mquiry,  as  the  test  of  inductive  reasoning,  is :  Why 
are  we  warranted  to  extend  our  general  law  beyond  the  spe- 
cific cases  of  experiment  ?  Why  do  we  feel  a  confidence  in 
the  general  principle  that  heat  expands  all  bodies,  when  we 
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have  actually  applied  it  to  but  very  few  of  all  the  bodies  of  the 
material  universe  ?  The  answer  is :  Because  we  have  carried 
our  experiments  far  enough  to  create  a  conviction,  that  we  have 
learned  an  inherent  power  or  property  of  heat  as  a  cause ;  and 
thus,  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  an  intuition  of  the  rea- 
son that  Uke  causes  always  produce  like  effects,  we  conclude 
that  the  application  of  heat  to  all  bodies  will  invariably  pro- 
duce their  expansion*  This  is  safe  reasoning  for  all  practical 
and  scientific  purposes,  after  a  sufficiently  wide  induction  of 
facts ;  but  it  can  never  be  absolutely  conclusive,  except  within 
the  very  limits  of  the  experiment  The  next  experiment  might 
give  a  different  fact,  and  thus  utterly  subvert  our  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  only  ground  of  confidence  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case,  is  because,  firom  our  many  experiments,  we  feel  a 
strong  conviction  that  we  have  found  a  real,  permanent  property 
of  heat,  inherent  in  its  own  nature,  and  that,  as  a  cause,  it  will 
thus  always  produce  the  same  effect  when  applied  to  any  new 
bodies. 

All  our  experiments  have  been  directed  solely  to  this  end, 
that  we  might  learn  the  power  and  properties  of  the  thing  as 
a  cause;  and  as  we  were  not  competent  to  gain  this  knowledge 
by  direct  inspection  of  the  thing  itself,  we  nave  been  obliged  to 
seek  for  it  through  an  induction  of  its  many  uniform  effects. 
The  process  of  inductive  reasoning-— on  the  use  and  successful 
recommendatioin,  though  not  the  invention  of  which,  rests  so 
much  of  the  deserved  fame  and  honor  of  Lord  Bacon — is  still 
only  an  expedient  for  relieving  the  weakness  and  darkness  of 
the  human  mind.    Instead  of  penetrating  directly  to  the  inhe- 
rent properties  of  any  thing  as  a  cause,  that  we  may  foresee 
what,  in  given  circumstances,  it  will  effect — which  our  hmited 
powers  will  not  permit  us  to  accomplish — ^we  are  forced  to  re- 
sort to  a  loQg  and  patient  induction,  and  ultimately  deduce  oar 
general  law,  with  a  confidence  precisely  proportioned  to  our 
conviction,  that  we  have  ii^erred  from  its  many  observed  effects, 
the  truth  in  relation  to  the  permanent  inherent  properties  of  the 
cause.    This  is  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  case  of 
efficient  pauses. 

But  suppose  that,  prior  to  this  long  experiment  and  induction 
of  facts,  there  is,  by  direct  and  immediate  inspection,  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  powers  and  properties  of  heat :  we  are  then 
ready,  at  once,  and  with  a  certainty  infallible,  to  declare  its 
general  laws,  and  predict  its  specific  effects  in  given  conditions. 
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We  need  no  experiment  here,  the  use  of  which  is  to  enable  us 
to  infer  those  very  properties  which  we  have  much  more  per- 
fectly obtained  by  direct  knowledge.  Before  all  experiment, 
out  of  the  cause  itself,  by  direct  inspection  and  knowledge,  we 
deduce  the  effect  of  its  operation.  The  a  priori  form  of  argu- 
ment from  cause  to  effect  demands,  therefore,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  inherent  nature  and  properties  of  the 
cause ;  and  in  all  cases  of  such  knowledge,  the  conclusion  to 
the  effect  is  certain  and  infallible.  When  we  know  all  that  a 
cause  is,  we  know  all  that  a  cause  can  do. 

But  in  this  aspect  of  the  a  priori  argument,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  nothing  which  can  render  it  available  to  finite  beings, 
as  a  method  of  proof  for  the  existence  of  God.  We  never  can, 
by  direct  inspection,  thus  infallibly  know  all  the  powers  and 
properties  of  any  cause,  that  we  may  a  priori  predict  what 
effects  it  will  produce.  It  is  true  we  may,  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness, know  much  of  our  own  minds  as  a  cause,  and  can 
say  in  many  things  that  intelligence  and  free-will  have  such  a 
nature,  and  such  powers  \  and  we  can,  from  direct  consciousness 
of  these  powers,  predict  in  many  cases  what  the  effect  will  be 
antecedently  to  experiment,  or  at  least  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  required  of  free  beings ;  but  we  can  never  make  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  powers  as  a  cause,  any  ground  for 
deducing  the  existence  of  other  things,  not  the  effect  of  our 
causation,  and  least  of  all,  a  ground  for  an  a  priori  argument 
of  the  existence  of  God.  And  still  more  effectually  are  we  pre- 
cluded from  any  such  use  of  the  a  priori  argument  in  relation 
to  the  being  of  God,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  idea  of  God. 
We  can  never  take  any  original  cause  and  see  in  its  action  the 
existence  of  God  as  a  result ;  thus  making  God  an  effect,  which 
is  a  subversion  of  the  very  idea  of  God.  Nor  can  the  ground 
of  God's  existence  in  himself  be  brought  so  completely  under 
the  cognizance  of  any  finite  mind,  that  in  it,  as  an  etemaUy  ef- 
ficient agency,  he  shall  see  the  being  of  God  necessarily  and 
eternally  sustained. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  vain  and  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply 
this  kind  of  a  priori  argument  to  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God. 
It  would  demand  that  a  finite  mind  should  thoroughly  grasp  the 
grounds  of  infinite  and  absolute  being ;  or,  the  absurdity  of 
making  God  an  effect,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  prove  by  knowii^  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  pre- 
vious cause.    But  a  second  branch,  and  one  which  is  strictly 
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a  prioriy  is  the  process  of  deducing  conclusions  from  ultimate 
principles  or  absolute  truths.    Although  an  ultimate  principle 

Eartakes  in  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  eiBcient  cause,  by  the 
nowledge  of  which  we  might  also  know  the  certainty  of  its 
effects ;  yet,  our  reason  may  perceive  that  a  particular  conclu- 
sion is  true  as^a  deduction  from  that  ultimate  principle,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  a  literal  effect,  efficiently  caused  by  the 
principle.  A  logical  deduction  from  an  ultimate  truth  is,  there- 
fore, as  legitimate  a  form  of  reasoning,  as  that  of  deducing 
effects  from  efficient  causes. 

The  nature  of  this  branch  of  a  priwi  reasoning,  in  distmction 
from  the  indtecHvey  is  seen  in  the  following  facts. 

A  person  may,  by  actual  experiment  m  mensuration,  take 
the  diagram  of  a  triangle  as  drawn  before  him,  and  learn  that 
the  sum  of  its  three  angles  equals  the  sum  of  two  right  angles. 
He  may  proceed  to  draw  another  triangle  of  different  dimen- 
sions, and  again,  by  actual  measurement,  find  the  same  result ; 
and  thus,  by  going  through  this  process  with  a  great  variety  of 
triangles— rectangular,  isoceles  and  scalene — and  finding  the 
facts  the  same  in  all,  he  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  application 
of  heat  to  bodies,  feel  warranted  ultimately  in  deducing  a  gen- 
eral principle,  and  say  that  this  is  the  general  law  of  all  tnan- 
gles — the  sum  of  their  three  angles  equals  the  sum  of  two  right 
angles.  And  if  we  had  no  other  ideas  than  those  derived  from 
sensation  and  from  reflection  upon  the  experience  of  sense,  this 
would  be  the  only  method  in  which  we  could  possibly  reason 
in  geometry.  We  must  get  our  general  principles  in  mathe- 
matics by  induction,  precisely  as  we  do  in  natural  science ;  and 
all  a  priori  reasoning  would  be  excluded,  because  of  our  ina- 
biUty  to  discover  the  mherent  nature  and  properties  of  the  trian- 
gle ;  as  it  is  excluded  from  natural  science,  because  we  cannot 
Know  the  inherent  powers  and  properties  of  physical  causes. 

But  it  is  not  with  man  in  relation  to  a  triangle,  as.  it  is  in  re- 
lation to  heat,  as  a  cause.  He  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the 
very  nature  and  properties  of  the  triangle  itself,  that  the  sum  of 
its  angles  equals  the  sum  of  two  right  angles ;  and  from  one 
triangle,  he  can  demonstrate,  without  any  experiment,  that  thus 
it  must  be  in  the  case  of  all  triangles.  He  has  the  power  of  ra- 
tional intuition,  and  can  see  absolute  truth,  and  comprehend 
ultimate  principles.  It  is  a  faculty  sublime,  mysterious  and 
awful— Hseparating  him  forever  in  land,  and  not  merely  in  de- 
gree, from  the  animal,  and  capacitating  him  for  the  high  desti- 
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nies  of  moral  accountability,  and  thus  allying  him  to  angels, 
and  giving  bim,  in  tbis  particular,  tbe  image  of  God  his  Mfdcen 
The  possession  of  tbis  faculty  evinces  its  high  distinction  from 
all  with  which  the  animal  is  endowed,  in  this  very  point  of 
a  priori  reasoning.     Tbe  beaver  reasons  from  general  laws, 
derived  from  facts  of  sense,  when  he  constructs  his  dam,  and 
builds  his  dwelling,  always  adapting  bis  results,  with  great  skill, 
to  changing  circumstances,  and  is,  m  no  mean  degree,  an  in- 
ductive philosopher.     But  thus  far  and  no  farther.     God  has 
denied  him  the  power  of  seeing  ultimate  truths,  and  of  drawing 
deductions  from  absolute  principles :  hence  he  can  never  reason 
a  'priori :  he  can  never  educate  himself,  nor  separate  himself 
from  the  chain  of  caus«  and  effect  in  which  he  is  bound,  and 
stand  forth  the  free  arbiter  of  his  own  moral  destiny,  under  law, 
and  amenable  to  a  righteous  tribunal.     Multiply  and  magnify 
all  the  powers  he  has,  in  kind,  to  an  ind^mite  extent,  he  is 
but  an  animal  still,  and  can  know  nothing  of  the  absolute,  the 
necessary,  the  universal.    He  wants  that  faculty  which  capaci- 
tates him  to  see  those  truths^  which,  in  their  own  light,  are  self- 
alErmed,  independent,  immutable  and  eternal.     Man  has  this 
power ;  and  the  habit  of  discriminating  it  from  all  else  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  is  worth  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  far 
more  attention  than  is  given  to  it    And  these  ultimate  truths, 
which  are  seen  to  be  necessary  in  themselves,  and  universal 
verities,  independent  of  all  power,  or  will,  or  efficient  causa- 
tion,  are  the  elements  of  all  a  priori  reasoning.    It  is  only  in 
this  particular  that  an  a  priori  argument  can  be  apphed  to  the 
proof  of  God's  existence.     We  must  take  some  truth  which  a 
rational  intuition  determines  to  be  necessary  and  universal  in 
its  own  nature ;  which  is  itself  above  all  proof,  and,  as  cognized 
by  the  reason,  stands  upon  its  own  absolute  ground, — and  from 
this  deduce,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  process,  the  equally  neces- 
sary truth  of  the  being  of  God.    The  ultimate  tnitii  which  we 
assume  must  involve  the  fact,  a!nd  make  the  existence  of  God  a 
perceived  necessity. 

This,  then,  wherever  it  can  be  applied,  is  a  valid  and  conclu- 
sive form  of  reasoning.  It  takes  a  truth  seen  to  be  necessary 
and  universal  in  its  own  nature,  and  from  this  deduces  other 
truths,  farther  removed  from  immediate  intuition,  but  which,  be- 
cause logically  deduced  from  necessary  truths,  are  themselves 
as  necessary  as  the  absolute  data  from  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  argument,  therefore,  from  its  very  nature,  proves  every 
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thing  if  it  proves  any  thing.  So  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  it 
makes  the  conclui^on  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  and  its  non- 
existence an  absurdity.  If  it  can  b«  applied  to  the  proof  of 
God's  existence,  and  just  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  logically  to 
reach,  it  proves  Grod  a  necessary  being — ^necessary,  not  because, 
as  there  are  effects,  so  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  but  necessary 
in  his  own  nature,  because  a  necessary  deduction  from  an  abso- 
lute truth,  which  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  neces- 
sarily and  eternally  existing. 

It  is.  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  argument  a  priori  has 
been  so  highly  appreciated  by  many.  They  have  supposed 
that  they  had  discovered  some  proper  method  of  applying  it  to 
the  proof  of  the  being  of  Ood;  and  as,  in  its  nature,  it  is  so 
conclusive  when  properly  applied,  they  have  valued  and  ex- 
tolled it,  and  frequently  relied  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  sources  of  proof.  The  conclusion  lo^cally  deduced  is 
as  valid  and  necessary  as  the  absolute  principle;  and  as  thev 
are  convinced  that  theu"  deductibns  are  logical,  they  rest  in  full 
conviction,  without  farther  research.  Speculative  minds,  ha- 
bituated to  deal  with  abstract  truth  and  elementary  principles, 
are  the  most  deeply  interested  in  this  form  of  the  argument ; 
though  some  of  the  highest  names  in  this  list  of  thinkers  place 
no  reliance  upon  it.  The  latter  distinctly  perceive  the  strength 
of  this  mode  of  reasoning  where  it  can  be  applied ;  but  they 
suppose  that  they  also  see  the  impossibility  of  so  applying  it  as 
to  bring  a  rational  conviction  of  its  conclusiveness.  The  form 
of  the  argument  they  admit  to  be  good,  and  there  may  be  abso- 
lute* truths  which  involve  the  necessary  existence  of  God;  but 
no  human  mind  can  rise  high  enough  to  grasp  these  truths,  or 
reach  far  enough  to  deduce  the  conclusion.  The  ground  is  safe, 
but  too  high  for  us  to  gain :  the  logical  elements  are  too  subli- 
mated for  any  human,  or  perhaps  angelic  intellect  to  control. 
Though  we  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  this  form  of  argu- 
ment IS  utterly  beyond  all  human  powers,  it  does,  unquestionably, 
demand  the  nighest  energies,  and  involve  some  of  the  severest 
processes  of  logic. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  celebrated  and  power- 
ful work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark — ^^  The  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God — "  though  designed  to  be  "  as  near 
to  mathematical  as  the  nature  of  such  a  Discourse  would  allow," 
and  though  frequently  referred  to  as  an  exhibition  of  an  a  priori 
orgmuent)  i9  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  made  to  depend 
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upon  ultimate  and  absolute  truths.  The  very  first  position, 
that  "  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity,"  is  deduced 
from  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  inherent  nature  of  any  effi- 
cient cause,  nor  from  any  ultimate  principle  in  itself  necessary 
and  imiversal ;  but  is  inferred  directly  from  an  eff^ect  assumed  to 
be  such,  and  then  reasoning  from  ihe  existence  of  the  effect  to 
the  existence  of  a  cause,  by  a  direct  inversion  of  the  a  priori  form 
of  argument.  The  first  step  in  his  process  is :  "  Since  something 
nowisy  'tis  manifest  that  something  always  was,  otherwise  the 
things  that  now  are,  must  have  been  produced  out  of  nothing, 
absolutely  and  without  cause,  which  is  a  plain  contradiction  m 
terms,"  etc.  It  is  not  meant,  by  any  means,  that  this  is  not  con- 
clusive reasoning  ;  but  only  that  it  is  not  a  priori  reasoning.  By 
it  we  can  never  prove  the  existence  of  God  as  absolutely,  but  only 
as  relatively  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  something  else  exists, 
therefore,  and  on  that  account,  it  is  necessary  that  somethiiig 
should  have  existed  firom  eternity.  And  if  we  admit  this  thing, 
which  has  existed  firom  eternity,  to  be  God,  his  existence  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity,  because  the  existence  of  the  effects  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity.  We  can  conceive  that  all  these  effects 
might  never  have  been,  or,  that  they  might  now  be  annihilated, 
and  thus  cease  to  be,  in  which  case  the  very  ground  for  the 
necessity  of  God's  existence  must  fall  away.  It  is  a  necessity 
grounded  upon  a  contingent  fact,  and  not  upon  an  absolute 
principle,  which  cannot  but  be,  and  is  thus  universal  and  neces- 
sary in  its  own  nature. 

i^OT  is  it  meant  that  Dr.  Clarke  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
an  a  priori  argument,  and  thought  this  to  be  such.  For  though 
he  designed  his  treatise  to  be  ^^  as  near  mathematical  as  me 
nature  of  the  Discourse  would  allow,"  he  doubtless  saw  the 
necessity  of  something  besides  rigid  a  priori  reasoning  to  carry 
conviction  to  those  minds  to  which  his  work  was  directed.  And 
in  his  "  Answer  to  a  seventh  Letter,  concerning  the  Argument 
A  Priori,"  he  savs :  "  That  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be  one,  and 
one  only,  such  nrst  cause,  author  and  governor  of  the  universe, 
is,  I  conceive,  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  induding  that 
'part  of  the  argument  which  is  adduced  "  a  prioriy^ — ^thus 
showing  that  only  a  ^^part^^  of  his  argument  was  deemed 
a  priori  by  himself.  It  is  not  until  the  third  conclusion,  embrac- 
ing "  sdj-^xistencBy^^  or  "  necessary  existencey^  that  he  intro- 
duces an  a  priori  argument,  and  gives  the  following  distinct 
intimation  of  his  changing  the  form  of  reasoning  by  saying : 
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"  When  we  are  endeavoring  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  being 
in  the  universe  that  exists  necessarily,  we  always  find  in  our 
minds,  {besides  the  foregoing  demonstrntion  of  something  being 
self -existent  from  the  impossibility  of  every  thing  being  depend- 
ent,) we  always  find  in  our  own  minds,  I  say,  some  ideas,  as 
of  infinity  and  eternity y  which  to  remove,  i.  e.  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  being,  no  substance  in  the  universe,  to  which  these 
attributes  or  modes  of  existence  are  necessarily  inherent,  is  a 
contradiction  in  the  very  terms.**  He  thus  expressly  removes 
his  ground  of  reasoning  from  '^  things  dependenty"  and  which  are 
effects,  to  ideaSy  whidi  to  revnovey  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very 
termsy"  and  which  are  thus  ultimate  and  necessary  truths.  He 
here  uses  the  a  priori  form  of  argument,  and  continues  it  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  necessary  existence — eternal  existencey—^ 
and  the  omnipresence  and  unity  of  God.  But  he  expressly 
departs  from  it  in  the  proof  of  God's  intelligence  ;  nor  is  i1 
resumed  again  directly  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.  This 
iustly  celebrated  work,  however  less  or  more  conclusive  it  may 
be  deemed,  should  not  be  characterized  as,  in  general,  an 
**  a  priori*^  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 

Having  thus  before  our  minds  the  nature  of  the  a  priori  form 
of  argument,  we  proceed, 

II.  To  look  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  methods  of  its  use^ 
in  order  to  find  the  red  ground  of  its  validity. 

The  schoolmen,  from  the  time  of  the  cdebrated  Anselmus, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  11th  century,  were  much 
occupied  with  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  by  a  priori 
reasoning,  and  sought  to  give  the  argument  its  most  direct 
and  conclusive  application.  It  was  revived  in  the  17th  century 
by  Descartes,  and  received  all  the  advantages  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  the  influence  and  splendor  of  his  great  name ;  and 
has  since  been  followed  up,  each  in  his  own  way,  more  espe- 
cially by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  etc.  in  Germany,  Clarke  in  England, 
and  Cousm  in  France.  Kant  examines  the  argument,  and  deems 
it  inconclusive ;  and  thuH  feels  no  conviction  from  its  appUca- 
tion.  His  reUance  is  placed  entirely  upon  an  argument  de- 
rived from  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  as  exhibited 
in  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  government  of  the  moral  universe. 

But,  without  reference  to  names,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  modes  of  the  argument  in  its  most  general  form.  We 
adduce  them  here  as  illustrations  of  its  application  to  the  proof 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  also  to  develop,  more  clearly,  the 

3* 
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necessary  assumption  which  is  included  in  every  a  priori  argu- 
ment. 

First — ^It  is  possible  that  the  most  perfect  being  exists.  But 
real  existence  is  a  perfection,  and  necessary  existence  the 
highest  perfection,  and  must  belong  to  the  most  perfect  being. 
And  therefore  as  the  most  perfect  bemg  has  necessary  existence, 
he  does  necessarily  exist 

In  this  form  of  tibe  argument  the  possibility  of  the  most  per- 
fect being  is  put  as  an  ultimate  principle,  or  absolute  truth, 
which  needs  no  proof,  but  is  self-affirmed  and  undeniable ;  and 
from  this  it  is  attempted  to  deduce  the  necessity  of  the  a£twd 
existence  of  the  most  perfect  being.  But  a  close  examination 
of  the  argument  will  detect  a  non  sequitur,  unless  it  be  assumed, 
that  the  necessary  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being  is  itself  a 

f  round  of  conclusion  for  the  real  existence  of  the  most  perfect 
eing.  The  possibility  of  the  most  perfect  being  is  ideal  in  the 
major  proposition — and  the  including  of  "  necessary  existence"  in 
the  most  perfect  being  in  the  minor  proposition,  must  be  ideal 
also, — and  thus  the  conclusion  to  the  ^^real  existence''  of 
the  most  perfect  being  is  fallacious,  without  the  assumption, 
that  the  necessary  ideal  is  a  valid  ground  for  inferring  the  real 
or  actual  existence.  All  that  the  syllogism  can  logically  ^ive 
in  the  conclusion  is  the  possibility  that  me  most  perfect  being, 
including  necessary  existence  as  an  attribute,  does  exist ;  and 
now  to  draw  the  farther  conclusion  that  he  really  does  exist, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  necessary  idea  of  its  possi- 
bility is  conclusive  for  its  reality. 

Secondly. — ^It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  being  whose  existence 
is  eternal.  But  imless  such  a  being  now  exists  there  cannot  be 
an  eternal  being :  therefore  an  eternal  being  now  really  exists. 
Here  too  is  a  fallacy  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  in  the 
former  case,  except  upon  the  same  assumption — ^that  a  necessaiy 
ideal  is  conclusive  for  a  real  being.  The  possibility  of  an  eter- 
nal being  is  ideal ;  the  necessity  of  present  existence,  in  order  to 
eternal  existence,  is  only  ideal ;  thus,  all  that  we  can  distribute 
in  the  conclusion,  is,  that  the  idea  of  present  existence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  idea  or  possibility  of  eternal  existence.  To  draw 
the  conclusion  of  acttud  existence,  we  must  assiune  that  the 
necessary  idea  is  a  sufficient  ground  for.it. 

Thirdly. — ^It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an  almighty^  self- 
existent  being.  But  every  thing  which  is  possible  must  have 
some  ground  for  its  possibility ;  and  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
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the  possibility  of  such  a  being  but  his  real  existence.  What 
can  be  a  ground  for  an  almighty,  self-existent  being,  but  such 
a  being  itself  ?  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  really  self-existent, 
almighty  being. 

Here  again,  we  have  the  assumption  of  more  in  the  conclu- 
sion, than  belongs  to  the  premise,  unless  we  understand  that 
what  is  ideally  true  necessarily,  is  also  really  true  necessarily. 
The  possibility  of  an  almighty,  self-existent  being  is  ideal,  and 
the  ground  of  this  ideal  possibihty  is  the  idea  of  its  reality; 
this  necessary  idea  of  its  reahty  is  the  only  warrant  we  have, 
therefore,  for  deducing  its  necessary,  adtud  reality. 

In  the  above  cases  we  have  predicated,  as  ultimate  truths, 
the  possibility  of  the  real  existence  of  the  most  perfect  being, 
an  eternal  being — ^and  an  almigktyy  self -existent  being  :  and 
we  might  continue,  in  the  same  way,  with  every  thing  m  rela- 
tion to  God,  which  may  be  assumed  as  a  necessary  idea,  and 
thus  an  ultimate  truth ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  deduce  the 
actual  from  the  possible,  the  real  from  the  ideal ;  but  in  all 
cases,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  the  same  assumption,  that 
what  is  a  necessary  truth  in  the  ideoy  must  also  necessarily 
exist  in  the  reality.  The  very  essence,  therefore,  of  all  purely 
a  priori  reasoning  on  the  being  of  God  is  contained  in  this  short 
and  simple  proposition :  the  necessary  idea  of  God  involves  the 
necessary  eakstence  of  God. 

That  this  is  the  essence  of  Clarke's  a  priori  argument  is  clear 
from  the  following  declaration :  ^^  We  always  find  in  our  minds 
some  ideas,  as  of  infinity  and  eternity ;  which  to  remove,  that 
is,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  being,  no  substance  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  which  these  attributes  or  modes  of  existence  are 
necessarily  inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms.  For 
modes  and  attributes  exist  only  by  the  existence  of  liie  substance 
to  which  they  belong.  Now,  he  that  can  suppose  eternity  and 
immensity — and  consequently  the  substance  by  whose  existence 
these  modes  or  attributes  exist — removed  out  of  the  universe, 
may,  if  he  please,  as  easily  remove  the  relation  of  equality 
between  twice  two  and  four." — Being  and  Jlttrib.  Sec.  III. 

The  same  also  is  true  of  Cudworth ;  who  says,  speaking  of 
these  universal  truths  or  necessary  ideas :  "  For  there  is  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  in  this  assertion,  that  these  essences  of  things 
and  verities  should  be,  though  there  were  no  substantial  entity 
or  no  mind  existing.  For  these  things  themselves  must  of 
necessity  be  either  substances,  or  modifications  of  substance ; 
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for  what  is  neither  suhstance  nor  modification  of  a  suhstance 
is  a  pure  nonentity.  And  if  they  be  modifications  of  substance, 
they  cannot  possibly  exist  without  that  substance  whose  modi- 
fications they  are;  which  must  be  either  matter  or  mind:  but 
they  are  not  modifications  of  matter  as  such,  because  they  are 
universal  and  immutable ;  therefore  they  are  the  modifications 
of  some  mind  or  intellect,  so  that  these  cannot  be  eternal  with- 
out an  eternal  mind.  And  those  do  but  deceive  themselves 
in  the  hypothetical  assertion,  that  there  would  have  been  these 
imiversal  verities  though  there  had  never  been  a  God ;  neither 
considering  what  the  nature  of  God  is,  whose  existence  they 
would  qu^on  or  doubt  of,  nor  what  those  rationes  and  veri- 
ties are,  which  they  would  make  so  necessarily  existent,  by 
means  whereof  they  do  at  once  assert  and  question  the  same 
thing ;  for  that  which  begets  so  strong  a  persuasion  in  their 
minds  that  the  rationes  of  things  and  universal  verities  are 
so  necessarily  eternal,  though  they  do  not  perceive  it,  is  noth- 
ing else  but  an  inward,  invincible  prepossession  of  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  God,  or  an  infimte,  eternal  and  omniscient 
mind  (that  always  actually  comprehends  himself  and  the  extent 
of  his  own  power,  or  the  ideas  of  all  possible  things)  so  deeply 
radicated  and  infixed  in  their  minds,  as  that  they  cannot  possi- 
bly quit  themselves  of  it  though  they  endeavor  it  never  so 
much ;  but  it  vnll  unawares  adhere  to  them,  even  when  they 
force  themselves  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  God  as  a  per- 
son, whose  idea  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend ;  that  is,  the 
force  of  nature  is  so  strong  in  them  as  to  make  them  acknow- 
ledge the  thin^,  when  they  deny  the  word.  So  that  the  true 
meaning  of  this  phenomenon  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  Grod 
is  a  being  so  necessarily  existent,  that  though  men  will  suppose 
the  non-existence  of  him  and  deny  th^  name,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing they  cannot  but  confute  themselves  and  confess  the  thing.'' 
Im.  Mor.  Book  IV.  Ch.  4.  Sec.  9. 

So  also  Cousin :  "  You  are  a  finite  being,  and  you  have  the 
necessary  idea  of  an  infinite  being.  But  how  could  a  finite 
and  imperfect  being  have  the  idea  of  cme  perfect  and  infinite, 
and  have  it  necessarily,  if  one  did  not  exist  ?  Take  away  God, 
the  infinite  and  the  perfect,  and  let  there  be  only  man,  the  finite 
and  imperfect,  and  I  shall  never  deduce  from  the  finite  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  from  the  imperfect  the  idea  of  the  perfect,  firom 
humanity  the  idea  of  God ;  but  if  God,  if  the  perfect,  if  Ae 
infinite  exists,  then  my  reason  will  be  able  to  conceive  them. 
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The  simple  fact  of  the  conception  of  God  by  the  reason,  the 
simple  idea  of  God,  the  simple  possibility  of  the  eidstence  of 
God  implies  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  the  existence  of 
God."    Psych.  Henry's  Trand.  p.  266. 

If  then  the  position,  that  the  necessary  existence  of  God  can 
he  inferred  from  the  necessary  idea  of  God,  be  not  true,  the 
whole  a  prion  argument  is  fsdlacions  and  illogical*  How  can 
it  be  sustained  as  true  and  solid  1 

In  answer,  we  will  first  give  the  argument  in  its  direct  and 
positive  form.  Every  idea— applying  the  word  both  to  con- 
ceptions from  sense  and  the  intuitions  of  reason — ^involves  an 
operation  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  some  object  of  thought 
But  objects  of  thought  cannot  be  created  by  the  mind  from  noth- 
ing. They  are  cognzied  only  as  existing  things  before  the 
mmd,  or,  as  brought  in  upon  the  field  of  consciousness.  As  the 
eye  can  see  nothing,  by  its  own  energy,  where  nothing  is,  but 
must,  in  order  to  vision,  have  some  real  object  of  vision  present- 
ed ;  so  the  mind  has  no  power  to  form  ideas  from  nonentities, 
but  must  have  all  the  elements  of  its  ideas  before  it  as  existing 
realities.  Thus,  every  simple  idea  must  have  its  archetype  in 
some  actual  entity  and  reality  of  bein^. 

Where  then  the  mind  has  necessary  ideas,  or  the  intuitions  of 
necessary  truths,  as  in  the  case  of  all  ultimate  and  absolute 
principles,  these  rational  cognitions  are  a  proof  of  the  necessary 
existence  of  their  archetypes.  An  idea  without  a  reality  is  an 
idea  of  nothing ;  and  a  necessary  idea  without  the  necessity  of 
its  real  archetype  is  an  absurdity.  Now  the  idea  of  God  is  a 
necessary  idea,  in  the  various  forms  of  the  infinite,  the  eternal, 
the  perfect,  the  absolute  cause,  etc.  The  mind  cannot  exist,  as 
a  rational,  active  mind,  without  a  development  of  this  idea  in 
some  of  its  forms ;  and,  in  the  possession  of  the  idea,  there  is 
the  consciousness  that  that,  of  which  it  is  an  idea,  is  universal 
and  necessary.  The  eternal,  for  instance,  is  an  idea  which  the 
mmd  of  eveiy  person  must  have  as  the  correlate  to  limited  time ; 
so  that  if  he  have  the  idea  of  the  limited,  he  must  also  have  the 
idea  of  the  eternal.  And  while,  in  relation  to  the  limited,  he 
knows  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  attributes  of  necessity  or 
immutability,  in  relation  to  the  eternal,  he  knows  that  it  cannot 
but  be.  Even  if  he  concaves  of  the  idea  as  droppii^  from  his 
mind,  and  even  from  every  other  finite  mind  in  the  universe,  he 
knows  that  still  the  eternal — an  unbegun  and  an  unending-— 
is  a  reality  which  it  is  impossible  should  be  annihilated.    Its 
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non-existence  cannot  take  place  by  the  universal  loss  of  all  idea 
of  it ;  and  thus  the  necessary  idea  must  involve  the  necessary 
archetype  of  that  idea. 

So  also  of  all  the  a  priori  ideas  of  the  self-existent,  the  inde- 
pendent, the  omnipresent,  etc.  They  are  all  the  necessary  ideas 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  come  with  the  conviction  that  all 
mmds,  which  exercise  any  rational  thought,  must  have  them  in 
more  or  less  distinct  development;  and,  moreover,  that  tho 
entities,  of  which  they  are  ideas,  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
annihilated.  And  these  entities  can  never  be  mere  forms  or 
empty  phantasmata ;  but  are,  as  Cudworth  says,  **  the  most 
imbending  and  uncompliable,  the  most  necessary,  firm,  immu- 
table and  adamantine  things  in  the  world.''  And  as  they  are 
realities  thus  immutable,  they  prove  that  the  absolute  being,  in 
whom  alone  the}*  have  their  ground  of  existence,  is  himself  a 
most  necessary  and  immutable  being.  Thus  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  aosolute  God  is  necessarily  involved  in  our  neces- 
saiyidea  of  him. 

But,  still  farther  to  convince  the  mind,  which  falters  and 
hesitates  from  the  tenuity  of  these  pure  intellections,  we  add 
a  corroborative  form  of  the  argument,  in  obviating  the  difficul- 
ties which  arise.  It  may  be  thought,  that  this  arguing  from 
the  idea  to  the  reality  cannot  be  valid,  inasmuch  as, 

1.  It  does  not  accord  with  fojct.  We  have  many  ideas  for 
which  there  are  no  archetypes  in  existence.  We  form  the  idea 
of  a  phoenix  or  a  centaur,  while  there  never  were  such  existences. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  com- 
plex whole  of  such  ideas  never  had  any  existing  archteypes,  yet 
all  the  elements  of  these  complex  ideas  are,  and  must  be  reali- 
ties, as  actually  given  to  the  mind  through  the  senses.  The 
mind  cannot  create  a  single  new  element ;  it  can  only  combine 
old  ones  into  new  forms.  Having  the  diffisrent  elements  as  re- 
alities, the  imagination  and  fancy  can  arrange  and  combine 
them  into  new  modifications  indefinitely,  or  limited  by  nothing 
but  the  rule  of  permutation  of  quantities.  But  the  whole  work 
of  the  mind  is  exhausted  in  the  act  of  combination,  and  can 
never  go  beyond  the  materials  given  to  it  from  existing  things 
through  the  senses.  This  answers  the  difficulty  from  the  sup- 
posed fact;  but  this  is  not  all.  These  elements,  which  are  com- 
bined by  the  mind  into  various  forms  and  given  to  it  by  the 
senses,  are  by  no  means  invested  with  any  of  the  attributes  of 
necessity  and  universality.    They  are  but  material  effects;  and 
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may  be  conceived  ds  annihilated,  or  as  never  having  been 
caused.  Their  non-existence  is  no  absurdity.  But  not  so  with 
the  existence  of  absolute  principles.  Not  so  with  the  ideas  of 
eternal,  infinite,  self-existence,  etc.,  as  elementary  in  the  abso- 
lute idea  of  God.  These  are  all  necessary  in  their  very  natiu-e, 
and  are  cognized  as  uncreated,  enduring,  changeless  realities. 
The  mind  can  neither  create  nor  annihilate  them.  They  stand 
forth  independent  of  will  or  power.* 

2.  As  the  idea  arid  its  archetype  are  not  identical^  they  may 
exist  independently  of  each  other  ;  and  thus  the  idea  may  be 
vnthout  the  archetype^  It  cannot  therefore  be  inferred  that  be- 
cause the  idea  is,  tiberefore  the  reality  is. 

To  this  we  answer :  Whether  the  idea  and  the  archetype  be 
identical  or  not  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  personality  or  im- 
personality of  the  intuitive  cognition  of  ultimate  truth.  Does 
the  mind  get  the  ideas  of  these  necessary  truths  by  its  own  per- 
sonal action — as  in  the  case  of  material  objects--through  the 
senses  1  If  it  does,  as  is  assumed  by  Kant,  then  it  is  true,  as 
above,  that  the  idea  and  the  archetype  are  not  identical ;  but 
the  archetype  is  a  distinct  existence,  external  to  the  mind,  and 
the  idea  is  the  subjective  cognition  of  the  archetype  by  the 
mind's  own  action.  But  if  it  does  not,  as  Cousdn  maintam& — 
and  the  necessary  or  ultimate  truth  is  given  to  the  mind  by 
another  agent,  like  any  truth  of  inspiration,  and  thus  thi^  agent 
is  emphatically  ^^  the  true  hght  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world," — ^then  they  are  identical,  and  the  idea 
is  but  the  archetype  itself,  brought  within  the  field  of  the  mind's 
own  consciousness,  by  the  revolving  of  that  absolute  sphere  ^ 

which  is  the  immutable  ground  of  all  necessaiy  truth. 

*  '^  But  it  may  be  I  still  deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that  the 
idea  I  have  of  extension  supposes  an  object  actually  existing. 
For  it  seems  that  I  have  ideas  which  do  not  suppose  any  ob- 
ject. I  have,  for  example^  the  idea  of  an  enchanted  castle, 
though  no  such  thing  really  exists.  Yet,  when  I  consider  the 
difficulty  still  more  attentively,  I  find  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  idea  of  extension  and  an  enchanted  castle  ; 
that  the  first  being  natural,  i.  e.  independent  of  my  will,  sup- 
poses an  object  which  is  necessarily  such  as  it  represents : 
whereas  the  other,  being  artificial,  supposes  indeed  an  object, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  that  object  be  absolutely  such  as 
the  idea  represents,  because  every  will  can  add  to  that  object 
or  diminish  from  it  as  it  pleases."— i2e^>.  Metaphys.  Lib.  l,  P. 
1.  cap.  3. 


• 
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K  the  last  position  be  the  truth,  the  whole  ground  of  the  ob- 
jection, as  above  given,  is  at  once  annihilated,  and  the  idea  is 
not  merely  an  inseparable  existence  with  the  archetype ;  but 
is  itself  the  archetype  seen  in  its  own  absolute  and  eternal 

f  round  of  being.  Nor  would  the  settlement  of  this  inquiry 
ear  alone  upon  the  point  before  us,  but  upon  the  establishing 
of  the  possibility  of  any  and  all  a  priori  and  transcendental 
cognition ;  and  would  go  more  directly  and  effectually  to  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
questions  of  human  knowledge,  than  perhaps  any  point  of  men- 
tal philosophy  now  agitated.  It  would  meet  the  speculations 
of  Hume,  in  his  higher  skepticism  of  all  knowledge  of  a  God — 

Sst  where  the  clear  counter  speculations  of  Dr.  Keid  met  both 
ume  and  Berkely,  in  their  skepticism  of  the  knowledge  of  an 
external  world — ^by  the  affirmation  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
knowledge.  All  conffict  with  the  skeptic  in  relation  to  the  be- 
ing of  a  God,  or  with  the  affirmed  atheist,  when  followed  fully^ 
out  to  its  issue,  will  inevitably  come  upon  the  ground  of  this 
inquiry;  and,  by  deciding  it,  we  shall  decide  how  we  are  to 
combat  the  peers  of  skepticism  in  their  very  heights ;-— either 
with  Kant,  by  taking  the  side  of  the  personality  of  our  rational 
cognition  of  ultimate  and  absolute  truth,  and  then  urging 
against  them  a  Jhithy  based  upon  all  probabilities  in  its  favor 
and  nothing  opposed  to  it,  or  with  Cousin,  by  taking  the  ground 
of  its  impersonality  or  direct  inspiration,  and  thus  overwhelm- 
ing them  by  the  conclusiveness  of  absolute  knowledge  which 
is  ffrounded  upon  inmiutable  necessity.  And  verily,  there  is 
no  lay  of  amlilating,  by  human  reason,  the  last  refuge  of  the ' 
philosophical  skeptic,  but  by  obliging  him,  with  the  first,  to 
feel  the  folly  of  standing  against  all  probabUities,  with  nothing 
to  support  him,  or,  with  the  last,  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  stand- 
ing against  the  verities  which  are  based  in  absolute  necessity. 
Now  this  would  be  the  only  way  to  annihilate  the  difficulty  as 
above  stated;  but  it  may  be  most  effectually  obviated  by  a 
cheaper  and 'easier  effort.  For  admit,  as  the  objection  contem- 
plates, that  the  archetypes  are  not  identical  with  the  ideas ; 
still  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  have  the  idea 
without  the  archetype.  The  shadow  is  not  identical  with  the 
substance ;  but  it  cannot  be  without  the  substance : — ^the  effect 
is  not  identical  with  the  cause ;  but  it  cannot  be  without  the 
cause.  And  thus,  the  idea  may  not  be  identical  with  the  arch- 
etype ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  there  can  be  no  idea  with- 
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out  an  archetype.  Even  if  one  can  be  conceived  as  existing 
without  the  other,  it  is  the  idea  only  which  can  be  conceived 
to  have  non-existence.  The  mind  may  lose  the  idea,  i.  e.  it 
may  be  conceived  as  having  fallen  from  the  mind's  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  archetype,  the  absolute  truth,  cannot  cease  to  be. 
If  then  we  have  the  necessary  idea  of  God,  although  that  idea 
be  not  conceived  as  an  inspiration  of  himself  by  himself,  it 
would  still  be  seen  that  the  idea,  when  possessed  necessarily, 
imphed  its  antitype  in  his  necessary  being. 

3.  The  idea  of  God  may  he  evolved  from,  our  own  being ^  and 
can  thus  be  no  m:'ound  for  a  deduction  that  Grod  really  exists. 

This  is  denied  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  possibitity.  The  idea 
of  the  indefinite  may  be  evolved  from  our  own  being,  but  not 
the  idea  of  the  absolute.  These  ideas  are  as  distinct  as  any  two 
the  mind  can  possibly  have.  We  may  expand  and  augment, 
in  imagination,  the  attributes  which  we  possess,  to  an  uncon- 
ditional extent,  and  thus  get  the  idea  of  the  indefinitey  or  the 
unconditioTially  unlimitedr-^B,  progression  but  never  a  comple- 
tion. Here,  however,  is  no  idea  akin  to  the  absolute,  the  en- 
tire, the  complete  and  perfect  God.  It  is  only  an  indefinite 
expansion  of  yourself,  and  not  even  an  approach  to  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  entireness  of  an  eternal  being.  If  there  were  no 
other  idea  but  that  of  an  augmented  finite,  at  the  utmost  it 
would  be  finite  still,  and  could  never  give  the  idea  which  the 
mind  actually  has  of  an  infinite  God,  m  his  absolute  wholeness 
and  entireness  of  being.  Besides,  by  no  indefinite  expansion 
of  self,  can  the  mind  possibly  obtain  tiie  elements  of  universal- 
ity ^ni  necessity^  which  now  inhere  in  the  idea  of  all  ultimate 
truths,  and  with  which  our  idea  of  the  absolute  God  is  invested. 
This  expanded  self  can  always  be  conceived  as  being  or  not 
being — as  now  and  not  at  another  time — as  never  having 
been,  or  if  as  once  having  been,  not  now,  or  not  hereafter. 
But  not  so  with  the  absolutely  eternal,  which  is  universally  and 
necessarily  in  being. 

The  ground  of  the  a  priori  argument  is  then  entirely  un- 
touched by  this  objection ;  for  it  would  be  a  mere  petitio  prin' 
cipii  to  say,  that  because  you  can  ^et  the  idea  of  the  indefinite 
by  expanding  yourself  in  imagination,  you  can,  therefore,  get 
the  necessary  idea  of  the  absolute,  without  its  possessing  a  real 
being. 

4.  If  the  real  existence  of  God  is  as  necessary  as  its  idea,  then 
the  denial  of  his  existence  ought  to  appear  to  he  as  great  an  ab^ 
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surdity  as  the  denial  of  any  idea  of  God.  But  evidently,  this  is 
not  the  fact.  There  is  no  atheist  but  must  admit  that  he  has 
the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  his  idea  of  the  eternal  could  ever  consist  with  his  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  eternal.  But  still  he  feels  no  such  ab- 
surdity himself,  nor  do  others  in  relation  to  it,  that  he  denies 
the  real  existence  of  an  eternal  being.  But  this  absurdity 
ouglit  so  to  be  felt,  if  the  reality  is  as  necessary  as  the  idea. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  absurdity  is  in  truth  as  great  m 
one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  the  intuition  of  one  is  not  as  di- 
rect and  immediate  as  the  other.  The  denial  of  the  necessity 
of  the  most  complicated  demonstration  in  EucUd,  is,  in  reality, 
as  great  an  absurdity,  as  the  denial  of  one  of  the  first  axioms 
in  geometry.  But,  because  the  axiom  is  a  first  and  immediate 
intmtion  to  all  minds,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  complicated  pro« 
blem  is  a  remote  intuition,  reached  only  in  the  process  of  a 
series  of  intuitions,  the  denial  of  the  trutid  of  the  last,  cannot 
appear,  to  ordinary  minds,  as  absurd  as  the  denial  of  the  first. 
So  with  the  existence  of  God.  The  a  priori  demonstration  is 
reached  only  by  a  process  of  deductions  fi-om  the  necessary 
idea ;  and  thus,  while  the  last  may  be  clear  to  all,  and  its  de- 
nial a  manifest  absurdity  to  all,  yet  the  steps  in  the  demonstra- 
tion may  prevent  many  a  mind  from  seeing  the  absurdity  of 
denying  the  conclusion.  Here,  then,  is  really  nothing  to  mil- 
itate against  the  conclusion,  that  the  necessary  being  of  Ood 
follows  from  the  necessary  idea  of  him.  And  such,  I  think, 
may  be  afiirmed  of  all  the  difficulties  that  can  be  presented. 
They  can  be  obviated,  and  shown  to  be  irrelevant,,  and  thus, 
while  they  leave  the  direct  argument  unimpaired,  they  go  far- 
ther, and,  as  they  can  all  be  obviated,  they  give  corroboration 
to  the  positive  proof. 

Having  thus,  with  some  care,  examined  the  ruxture  and 
ground  of  the  a  priori  form  of  argument  for  the  bang  of  (rod, 
it  remains  to  consider, 

m.  The  extent  to  which  it  ami  he  conclusivdy  apglied  in. 
proof  of  the  being  of  God.  We  would  here  estimate  the  value 
of  this  mode  of  reasoning  by  itself,  disconnected  firom  any  other. 
We  may  hereafter  see  its  great  use  in  combination  with  ano- 
ther form  of  argument ;  but  here  we  fix  our  eye  singly  and 
solely  upon  the  pure  a  priori  form,  as  applied  to  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  AnA  we  shall  find  that  its  conclusiveness 
is  weakened,  and  the  limits  of  its  apphcation  circumscribed,— 
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not  so  much,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  from  any  defect  in  the  ar- 
gument itself, — but  altogether  from  the  wealmess  and  incom- 
petency of  the  human  mind  to  give  to  it  the  full  scope  and 
efficacy  of  its  own  inherent  power.  This  difficulty  of  applica^ 
tion  will  be  found, 

1.  In  an  obscure  and  partial  apprehension  of  the  CTOimd  on 
which  the  validity  of  the  argument  rests.  We  deem  the  ground 
of  the  argument,  in  reality,  safe  and  solid.  And  tms,  not 
merely  in  the  point  that  a  logical  deduction  from  a  necessary 
truth  is  conclusive,  as  in  all  mathematical  reasoning,  but  in 
the  more  specific  point,  that  necessary  ideas  involve  the  neces- 
sary  existence  of  their  archetypes,  and  thus,  that  they  have 
a  necessary  ground  of  being,  /necessary  idea,  with  nothing  as 
its  object,  ground,  or  archetype,  is,  in  our  view,  an  absurdity. 
In  the  divine  mind,  the  idea  must  itself  be  the  archetype  or 
ground  of  the  reality — ^the  exemplar,  from  which,  as  evolved 
from  his  efficient  causation,  all  material  and  spiritual  forms  and 
modes  of  existence  must  have  their  origin.  But  in  the  finite 
mind,  the  idea  must  be  either  an  acquisition  or  reception,  i.  e. 
either  taken  by  the  mind's  own  action,  through  some  medium,— 
as  in  sensation,— or,  given  by  direct  display,  impartation  or 
inspiration  to  the  mind's  own  consciousness,  from  the  ground 
of  all  bemg  itself, — as,  perhaps,  in  all  rational  intuitions  of  ulti- 
mate truth.  But,  in  either  case,  the  idea  will  be  valid  for  the 
existence  of  its  Object.  In  the  first,  the  verification  of  the 
reality  of  the  object,  from  the  idea,  will  be  on  the  ground  of 
an  absohite^Jwi^A — ^a  conviction  in  which  all  probabilities  meet 
with  no  conjflicting  contradictions.  In  the  second,  the  verifi- 
cation will  be  on  the  ground  of  absolute  science — a  perceived 
necessity,  immutable  and  ultimate. 

But,  though  this  be  the  case  in  reality,  the  conclusiveness  of 
it  will  be  impaired  in  most  minds,  for  this  Ireason, — ^that  the 
principle,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  conviction,  will  be  ob- 
scure in  the  concejition,  and  thus  be  divested  of  the  attributes 
of  an  axiom  or  first  truth,  clear  and  self-affirmed  in  its  own 
light.  Of  course,  any  deductions  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  such 
D^ds  in  exact  proportion  to  the  partial  and  obscure  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principle  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
Some  minds,  originally  or  by  exercise,  may  be  so  acute  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  intmtions,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  perceive, 
that  the  problem  of  an  exact  square  of  the  circle,  is  an  absur- 
dity,, or  the  fact  of  a  perpetual  motion,  from  material  elements^ 
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located  in  a  material  universe,  is  an  impossibility.  They  may 
thus  lay  down,  as  first  principles  in  their  reasonings,  what,  to 
ordinary  minds,  would  be  a  remote  conclusion,  found  only  after 
.a  long  and  labored  process  of  demonstration.  And  so,  in  the 
use  of  the  principle  of  the  a  priori  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  it  is  a  clear  and  distinct  necessary  truth,  and  thus  a  first 
truth  in  the  reasoning,  to  some  minds,  and  therefore  all  logical 
deductions  are  to  them  conclusive  and  convincing;  but  to 
most,  the  obscurity  of  the  principle  must  forever  vitiate  the 
conclusiveness  and  vaUdity  of  this  form  of  demonstration. 

2.  In  the  case  of  those,  however,  to  whom  the  ground  of  the 
a  priori  argument  is  plain,  there  will  be  a  higher  difficulty. 
Their  inability  to  take  a  position,  where  they  can  perceive  a 
necessary  idea  for  every  divine  attribute,  will  oblige  them  to 
^top  short  of  a  full  demonstration. 

Eternity,  inunensity,  necessary  existence,  etc.,  may  perhaps 
be  taken  at  once  by  the  mind,  as  first  truths,  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary and  absolute  in  their  own  nature.  The  necessary  existence 
of  the  objects  or  archetypes  of  these  necessary  ideas  may  thus, 
at  once,  be  deduced  from  them.  Omniscience  and  omnipotence 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  truths  from  omnipresence  and  self- 
existence  ;  but  if  they  are,  the'clear  idea  of  this  necessity  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  higher  intuition  than  that  of  the  necessary  ideas 
of  eternity  and  immensity ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  neces- 
sity of  the  idea  is  clear,  is  the  deduction  to  the  necessity  of  the 
reality  conclusive. 

The  ultimate  idea  of  right  is  necessary  and  universal.  The 
mind  perceives  a  necessity  in  connection  with  this  idea ;  and 
though  to  many  minds  it  may  be  obscure,  yet,  to  others  it  is  as 
clear  and  immutable  in  its  necessity  as  that  of  any  absolute 
truth  in  mathematics.  The  necessary  existence  of  some  abso- 
lute ground  of  moral  rectitude  and  perfection  is  thus  a  logical 
deduction.  Now  to  this,  it  may  be,  that  moral  freedom  or 
intelUgent  choice  is  a  necessary  adjunct;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  will 
demand  far  higher  powers  of  intuition  to  see  the  necessary  idea 
and  thus  infer  the  necessary  reahty  of  such  an  existence. 

So  the  attributes  of  beTievolence  and  loisdom  may  have,  and 
doubtless  really  do  have,  a  ground  of  necessary  being  in  Grod. 
But,  aside  from  all  effects  in  which  God's  wisdom,  skill  and 
benevolence  appear,  it  must  certainly  be  a  most  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossible  position  for  either  man  or  angel  to  attain, 
where^  in  its  own  absolute  ground  of  being,  it  shall  be  seen 
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(hat  the  ideas  of  benevolence  and  wisdom  are  necessary  ideas, 
making  the  real  existence  of  absolute  wisdom  and  benevolence 
necessary. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  position  where  every  perfection, 
natural  and  moral,  shall  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  and  investing 
the  idea  of  them  with  as  clear  a  necesi^ty  as  in  the  case  of  eter- 
nity or  immen^ty,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  human 
mind,  while  in  the  flesh,  has  stood  in  this  position,  or,  perhaps, 
that  there  never  vnll  be  such  an  attainment.  Yet  until  that 
position  ia  foimd  and  taken,  the  ^mple  a  priori  argument  will 
fail,  from  the  limited  powers  of  those  who  use  it,  to  give  the 
fiill  demonstration  of  every  attribute  essential  to  the  absolutely 
perfect  God. 

3.  A  greater  difficulty  still  r«nains — ^that  of  attaining  to  a 
necessary  idea,  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  every  necessary 
perfection  in  the  existence  of  a  necessary,  absolute  unitt  of 
being. 

A  priori,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  but  one 
eternal  being,  and  but  one  omnipresent  being,  and  but  Goe 
self-existing  being ;  and  it  may  be,  and  probably  is  true,  (hat 
there  is  a  potation  where  the  necessity  of  all  tkiese  attributes, 
having  one  common  ground  for  their  exigence,  is  plainly  and 
necessarily  perceivetl  It  is  probably  true  that  there  cannot 
be  an  eternal  being,  existing;  separately  and  in  a  different 
ground  from  an  omnipresent  bemg,  or  an  omxiipresent  from  a  self- 
existent  being,  and  so  on  for  every  divine  perfection.  There 
would  thus  be  a  position  for  the  necessary  idea  of  the  necessary 
unity  of  all  perfection  in  one  absolute  ground  of  beii^ ;  and 
thus,  in  that  position,  the  conclusiveness  of  an  a  priori  ar^imient 
would  be  frill  and  clear.  But  it  is  not  probable  tnat  any  human, 
and  perhaps  not  probable  that  any  angelic  intellect  ever  occupied 
that  awfruly  sublime  position.  It  would  be  to  fix  (he  friU  ga^e 
upon  the  great  centre  of  all  being  and  perfection,  and  seeing 
how  every  necessary  truth,  in  full  cbcle  and  sphere,  himg,  im* 
mutable  and  eternal,  on  that  one  a.bsdlute>  primary,  and  ele- 
mentary point  of  all  existence. 

The  a  priori  argument  therefore  for  the  b«ng  of  God  is  per- 
fect in  its  rkrfwre,  and  valid  and  conclusive  in  its  grotmd  of  argu^n 
mentation,  but  limited  and  circumscribed  from  the  Bmited  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind  in  its  application^  '^  We  are  not  strait* 
ened  in  '*  if,  but  we  are  straitened  ia  our  own  powers,, 

4* 
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ARTICLE   III. 

The  Agony  in  Gethsebjane. 

Matth.26:  36   46,  Mark  14:  32-42,  Luke  22:  39— 48,Hel>.  5  :   7,  8. 

By  Rev.  Lewis  Majer,  B.  D.  York,  Pa. 

None  of  the  passages  above  referred  to  contains  a  full  liistorj 
of  our  Savior's  agony :  each  of  the  three  Evangelists  has  omitted 
some  things  which  the  others  have  recorded ;  and  all  are  very 
brief.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  but  an 
incidental  notice  of  that  mournful  scene,  introduced  for  another 
purpose;  namely,  to  show  how  Jesus  was  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  being  tempted  like  as  we  are,  before 
he  was  made  perfect  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  in  order  that 
be  might  be. a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

From  Matthew  we  learn  that  Jesus  prayed  three  several 
times.     "  He  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  upon  his  face,  and 

prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,"  etc. "  He  went  away  again 

the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,''  etc. 

"  And  he  left  them,  and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third 
time,  saying  the  same  words."    Mark  makes  mention  only  of 
two  successive  acts  of  prayer ;  but  indicates  that  he  knew  of  a 
third,  where  he  says :  "  And  he  cometh  the  third  time,  and  saith 
imto  them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,"  etc.     Luke 
considers  all  these  three  acts  as  one  prayer,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  matter  of  them  all  was  the  same,  and  speaks  as  if  Jesus 
had  prayed  once  only.    The  three  Evangelists  appear  to  have 
had  the  same  design ;  namely,  to  convey  to  their  readers  an 
idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Lord's  distress ;  but  they  compass  it 
in  different  ways.     Luke  alone  notices  the  agony,  the  bloody 
sweat,  and  the  appearance  of  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthen- 
ing him ;  Matthew  and  Mark  alone  record  the  change  which 
appeared  in  his  countenance  and  his  manner,  the  complaint 
which  he  uttered  of  the  overpowering  sorrow  of  his  soul,  and 
his  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.    AH  agree  that  he  prayed 
for  the  removal  of  what  he  calls  this  cupy  and  are  careful  to 
note,  that  he  qualified  his  earnest  petition  by  a  preference  of  the 
Father's  will  to  his  own.    In  Matthew  he  is  made  to  say : 
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"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will>  but  as  thou  wilt ;"— in  Mark: 

**  Nevertheless,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt ;" in 

Luke :  "  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  In  the 
several  accounts  which  they  give  of  his  prayer  there  are  verbal 
differences;  but  the  prayer  is  substantially  the  same  in  all. 
This  difference  in  words  shows  that  they  were  intent  only  on 
substantial,  and  not  on  verbal  accuracy ;  and  that,  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  them,  their  language  must  not  always  be  closely 
pressed. 

The  first  two  Evangelists  have  laid  the  scene  of  this  deeply 
interesting  event  in  a  place  called  Gethsemane.  In  Luke  it  is 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives.  John  passes  over  the  agony,  but  speaks 
wsisk  of  the  Lord's  arrest,  which  immediately  followed  it  in  the  same 
Kom  place,  and  describes  it  as  taking  place  in  a  garden  to  which 
ed  d  Jesus  had  often  resorted*  From  all  these  we  learn  that  Geth-* 
lar&ic  semane  was  a  garden  situated  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within  a 
Do.ctT  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was  accustomed 
thc^i:  often  to  spend  the  night  with  his  disciples. 
tkpr:  The  season  of  the  year  was  in  the  full-moon,  after  the  vernal 

^sfif  equinox,  which,  in  Judea,  immediately  preceded  the  harvest 
,  facfti  The  occasion  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  Jerusalem  was  the  festi- 
m^i  val  of  the  Passover.  It  was  the  practice  of  Jesus  to  repair  to 
ek^  Jerusalem  with  his  disciples,  at  each  of  the  three  great  festi- 
tiei  vals,— the  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,— 
Q  cn'T  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  Israel  to  spend  these  sacred  seasons  in  the  holy 
city,  and  to  join  in  the  solemnities  which  were  there  celebrated. 
Is  Vl^e  find  him  also  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,f 
whidi  was  not  of  divine,  but  of  human  institution, — ^being 
ils  appointed  by  Judas  Maccabeus  to  commemorate  the  dedication 
jijp  of  the  temple  after  the  recovering  of  it  from  the  Gentiles4 
^i  Upon  which  we  may  observe,  by  the  way, that  a  sacred  season 
which  serves  a  pious  end,  though  appointed  only  by  human 
authority,  may  have  the  Lord's  approbation. 

During  these  festivals  it  was  the  custom  of  Jesus  to  spend  the 
day  withm  the  city,  and  at  the  temple,  in  teaching  the  people, 
\t  whose  instruction  in  rational  piety  their  ordinary  teachers,  the 

i>  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  had  sadly  neglected.     In  the  evening  he 

fc  retired  to  Bethany,  or  to  Bethphage,  upon  the  Mount  of  Ohves, 
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or  to  some  other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  but  he  chose, 
it  seems,  most  frequently,  to  spend  the  night  in  the  solitude  of 
Gethsemane.  Here,  remote  from  the  noise  and  pressure  of  a 
crowded  city,  he  could  enjoy,  without  disturbance,  the  commu- 
nion which  he  sought  with  his  heavenly  Father,  and  eive  the 
freest  indulgence  to  the  pious  feelings  which  the  recollections 
of  the  day  inspired,  in  meditation  and  prayer.  To  him  these 
duties  came  as  a  relief  from  his  daily  employments ;  and  nowhere 
does  he  appear  to  have  found  so  much  enjoyment  as  in  solitary 
intercourse  with  God.  In  the  morning  he  returned  to  his  labors 
in  the  city  at  an  early  hour ;  and,  sometimes  at  least,  he  came 
fasting  and  hungry,  and  willing  to  content  himself  with  any 
thing  for  a  meal  which  Providence  threw  in  his  way.* 

It  was  now  the  night  in  which  the  Jews  ate  the  paschal 
lamb,  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  when  the  destroying  angel  passed  through  the  land, 
and  slew  the  first-bom  of  every  family,  but  spared  the  dwell- 
ings which  were  marked  witn  the  blood  of  the  lamb  upon 
which  the  inmates  were  feasting  within :  an  institution  that 
was  designed,  at  the  same  time,  to  prefigure  a  greater  salva-^ 
tion  by  the  intervention  of  a  nobl»  blood.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  this  night,  Jesus  also  ate  thepassover  lamb  with  his  disciples ; 
aiid,  at  the  close  of  that  solemnity,  he  instituted  tlie  new  sacra- 
ment of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  a  memorial  of  himself,  and  of 
his  love  in  laying  down  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men.  It 
was  here  that  his  grief  began.  The  traitor  sat  with  him  at 
meat,  polluted  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  meditating  hk  dark 
design,  yet,  with  bold  hypocrisy,  sitting  among  his  friends. 
When  Jesus  beheld  him,  "  he  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  testi- 
fied and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  one  of  you 
shall  betray  mc^'f  Judas  perceived  that  his  treason  was 
known,  and  withdrew.  After  his  departure,  Jesus,  knowing 
the  errand  on  which  he  went,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  return,  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
and  said,  "  Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you. 
And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,' 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it:  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.''  By  this  solemn  act,  he  de- 
signed to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  certainty  that  he  would 

•  Matth.  21:  17,  18.  f  Jo^n  13:  £1. 
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die  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood :  so  certain  was  it,  that  they 
might  regard  the  deed  as  though  it  were  done :  "  My  body/' 
said  he,  "ijs  broken;  my  blood  is  shed."  What  Jesus  felt 
when  he  uttered  these  words,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  heart  was  full,  and  though  he  maintained  his 
self-possesdon,  more  than  ordinary  feelmg  was  visible  in  his 
countenance  and  in  all  his  manner. 

His  disciples  did  not  apprehend  his  meaning,  though  his 
words  WCTe  plain,  because  their  minds  were  prepossessed  with 
the  beUef  "  that  Christ  abideth  forever,"*  and,  consequently, 
that  Jesus  could  not  die :  but  they  understood  that  he  meditated 
a  separation  from  them,  that  some  mysterious  and  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe was  approaching.  This  apprehension  distressed 
them,  and  sorrow  filled  their  hearts-f  It  was,  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  to  comfort  them,  and  to  fortify  their  minds 
against  the  coming  trials :  and  with  this  design  he  addressed 
to  them  those  discourses  which  John  has  preserved  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  gospel,  and  which  are  so  full  of  the  most  precious  con- 
solation to  every  child  of  God,  when  perplexed  with  doubts,  or 
alarmed  by  fears.  In  these  discourses,  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  disciples, 
who  loved  him,  and  who  were  in  distress ;  his  thoughts  and  his 
affections  are  wholly  turned  to  them,  and  he  speaks  of  himself 
only  so  far  as  their  safety  and  their  comfort  demanded  it :  it 
is  here  that  his  heart  is  opened  to  us,  and  that  we  have  a  view 
of  its  tenderness,  its  compassion,  and  all  its  kind  affections. 

After  these  addresses,  when  he  saw  that  his  disciples  were 
composed,  and  were  settled  in  the  belief  ^^  that  he  was  come 
forth  from  Grod,"  he  considered  his  work  on  earth  as  finished. 
He  closed  his  ministry,  therefore,  with  a  most  solemn,  and  ten- 
der, and  fihal  prayer,  in  which  he  besought  the  Father  to  vin- 
dicate his  honor  as  ^e  Son  of  God  under  the  dark  clouds  of 
reproach  that  were  soon  to  cover  him,  and,  commending  to  his 
care  and  protection  those  whom  he  would  leave  in  the  world : 
^He  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour 
is  come :  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee." 
The  hour  is  come.  It  was  the  hour  of  his  great  conflict  with 
death,  and  hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness :  an  hour  that 
was  fraught  with  infinite  interests  to  the  human  race ;  when 

every  thing  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  he  would  acquit 
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himself  in  the  awful  strife ;  when  he  would  seem  to  the  world, 
perhaps  to  angels,  tQ  sink  forever ;  and  when  there  was  special 
need,  that  the  Father  should  own  him  as  his  Son,  atid  give  evi- 
dent signs,  that  he  was  indeed  the  beloved  one  of  Grod.  This 
prayer  shows,  as  every  thing  in  his  previous  history  shows,  that 
Jesus  was  folly  conscious  of  his  destination,  and  aware  of  the 
fearful  measure  of  suffering  which  the  Father  had  appointed  for 
him.  Yet,  he  is  calm  and  collected,  and  unmoved  in  his  pur- 
pose to  submit.  There  is  no  complaint ;  no  wish  is  betrayed 
that  he  might  be  spared;  all  he  asks  for  is,  that  his  honor 
should  be  maintained;  and  this  he  prays  for  only,  that  he 
might  also  honor  the  Father,  by  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  of  mercy  to  save  the  fallen  children  of  men : 
**  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee." 

When  he  had  ended  this  prayer,  he  went  forth  with  his  dis- 
ciples over  the  brook  Cedron,  and  entered  the  garden  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  resort,  and 
where  he  knew  that  Judas  Iscariot  would  soon  come  with  his 
band  to  seek  and  betray  him.  Here  a  mysterious  change  came 
over  him.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  the  world  was  wrap- 
ped in  sleep,  and  a  profound  silence  prevailed.  The  moon 
shed  her  pale  light  upon  the  scene,  and  nature  appeared  in  her 
beauty,  like  one  that  is  lovely  but  sad.  The  stillness  invited  to 
rest,  after  the  exhausting  activity  of  the  day ;  but  though  the 
disciples  slept,  Jesus  did  not  rest ;  his  mind  was  the  seat  of 
oppressive  thoughts,  and  of  feelmgs  that  were  unutterable; 
and  the  surrounding  scene  was  adapted  only  to  increase  his 
dejection.  When  he  had  entered  into  the  garden  he  requested 
his  disciples  to  sit  there,  while  he  went  farther  to  pray.  "  And 
he  took  with  him  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy.  Then  saith  he  unto 
them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death:  tarry  ye 
here,  and  watch  with  me.  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and 
fell  upon  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt,"  etc. 

"  My  soul  is  exceeing  sorrowful,"  etc.  My  send j  by  a  com- 
mon HebraBism,  is  put  for  the  personal  pronoun,  /,  /  am  ex- 
ceeding  sorrowful  tcnto  death,  UeiQiXvnog  iativ  ii  ipv^i^  fiov  t<og 
'^avitov.  TlBQikynog  is  from  mql  and  Xinrij  surrounded  with 
sorrow^  wholly  filed  with  sorrow.  He  was  oppressed  with  a  sor- 
row that  exceeded  whatever  be  bad  felt  before  \  a  sorrow  unto 
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death;  a  sorrow  overpowering  and  insupportable,  which,  if 
not  alleviated,  must  soon  eventuate  in  death.  His  distress  was 
manifest  in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  whole  demeanor :  he 
began  to  be  sore  amazed  and  very  heavy,  as  Mark  expresses  it : 
^Q^ato  iiid(Xji^elad(u  %(u  adtjfiovsTv ;  which  Doddridge  para- 
phrases :  ^^  He  began  to  be  in  very  great  and  visible  dejection, 
amazement  and  anguish  of  mind." 

In  this  deep  distress  he  sought  relief  in  prayer.  For  reasons 
"which  are  not  explained,  he  wished  to  be  alone  while  he 
prayed,  and  therefore  commanded  the  majority  of  his  disciples 
to  remain  near  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  while  he  went  on- 
ward a  little  way ;  but  desirous,  at  tnesame  time,  to  have  some 
of  them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  ccHiflict,  he  took  with  him  Peter, 
and  James,  and  John,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
provided  liiat  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
matter  should  be  established.*  The  same  favored  three  were 
sole  witnesses  of  his  transfiguration,  and  of  the  resuscitation  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus.  But  from  these  three  also,  he  presently 
"withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  prayer :  he  went  a  little  farther, 
according  to  Luke,  about  a  stone's  cast ;  near  enough,  there- 
fore, to  be  seen  and  heard  by  them,  yet  alone.  The  other  dis- 
ciples, who  were  at  a  greater  dLstance,  were  permitted  to 
indulge  in  sleep ;  at  least,  no  oth^  command  is  mentioned  as 
given  to  them,  than  that  they  should  sit  there,  while  he  went 
to  another  place  to  pray;  but  these  three  were  directed  to 
watch  with  him,  and  to  pray  for  themselves.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  watching  and  praying  was,  that  they  might 
cot  fall  into  temptation.  The  mjunction  was  given,  theieiore, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs ;  he  chose  to  be  solitary  in 
his  conflict,  and  to  bear  his  burden  alone ;  but  if  they  had 
watched  with  him,  while  he  was  agonizing  in  his  distress,  they 
would  have  witnessed  the  greatness  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  filial 
manner  in  which  he  demeaned  himself  imder  its  pressure ;  and 
his  great  example  would  have  fortified  them  agamst  the  temp- 
tation to  which  they  so  easily  gave  way,  when  they  forsook 
him  and  fled,  and  when  Peter  even  denied  him  before  the  ser- 
vants of  the  high  priest  The  same  reason  would  have  been 
equally  good  for  the  watching  and  praying  of  all  the  disciples ; 
yet  eight  of  the  eleven  were  left  at  a  distance,  out  of  sight  and 
nearing,  and  received  no  such  command.    The  reason  of  this, 
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perhaps,  was,  that  Jesus  expected  less  from  them,  than  from 
these  three,  and  did  not  thmk  proper  to  lay  upon  them  a  com- 
mand which  he  had  no  hope  that  they  would  obey. 

His  prayer  was  short,  but  fervent;  full  of  feeling,  but 
rational ;  characterized  by  a  filial  trust  in  his  heavenly  Father, 
and  a  perfect  resignation  to  his  will :  *'  0  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  Mark's  account  is :  "  He  prayed  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  from  him.  And  he  said, 
Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  to  thee;  take  away  this 
cup  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou 
wilt."  According  to  Luke,  his  words  were :  "  Father,  if  thou 
be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me:  nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done."  These  are  the  different  versions 
which  the  several  Evangelists  have  given  in  Greek  of  the  words 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  the  Hebrew.  That  Jesus 
prayed  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  appears  from  Mark,  who  gives  us 
his  first  word — ^bba — Father,  and  then  proceeds  with  his  own 
translation :  "  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee,"  etc. 
It  is  manifest  from  their  diversities,  that  their  translations  are 
not  literal,  but  free,  and  were  designed  only  to  convey  the 
sense,  and  not  the  words  of  the  prayer.  Neither,  perhaps,  has 
recorded  all  that  Jesus  said ;  but  each  has  given,  in  his  own 
way,  what  struck  him  most  forcibly,  and  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  sub^stance  of  the  prayer.  With  regard  to  his  posture  in 
praying,  Matthew  says :  "He  fell  upon  his  face,  and  prayed;'* 
Mark:  "He  fell  on  the  ground  and  prayed;"  Luke:  "He 
kneeled  down  and  prayed."  The  three  say  substantially  the 
same  thing :  he  kneeled,  and,  bending  forward,  rested  his  face 
upon  his  hands  on  the  ground.  This  posture  was  indicative  of 
the  greatest  earnestness,  and  of  the  deepest  humiUation  before 
God,  and  was  assumed  by  the  ancients  only  when  they  prayed 
in  their  greatest  affliction. 

When  he  rose  up  from  prayer,  and  came  to  his  disciples,  he 
found  them  asleep  :  and  waking  them,  he  said  to  Peter :  "  What, 
could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  He  was  evidently  affected  by  finding  them 
asleep ;  for  his  words  indicate  both  surprise  and  regret.  The 
expostulation  is  addressed  particularly  to  Peter,  because  he  had,' 
more  than  the  others,  professed  a  most  ardent  devotion  to  Jesus, 
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and  had  so  recently  declared  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  him ;  yet  now,  in  his  Master's  utmost  need,  he  fell  asleep, 
though  one  hour  had  not  yet  passed  since  they  had  entered 
the  garden,  and  had  been  exhorted  to  watch  with  him.  Luke 
says,  they  slept  for  sorrow.  They  were  exhausted  with  grief, 
\?hich  every  thing  they  saw  was  adapted  to  deepen ;  and  wea- 
ried nature  sought  repose  in  sleep.  When  the  Lord  waked 
them,  he  saw  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  sleeping  at  such  a  time,  and  cordially  wiUing  to  obey  his 
injunction,  but  wanted  the  power  to  give  effect  to  their  good 
intentions.  He  was  touched  with  their  sincerity,  and  kindly 
made  their  apology  for  them :  ^^  The  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing^ 
but  the  flesh  is  weak ;"  there  was  a  willing  mind  to  do  what 
he  desired,  but  the  material  frame,  in  its  exhausted  state,^  was 
unable  to  support  their  good  purposes. 

Having  exhorted  them  again  to  watch  and  pray,  he  went 
away  the  second  time  and  prayed,  saying:  ^^  O  my  Father,  if 
this  cup  may  not  pass  away  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  he 
done."  Mark  says :  ^^  And  agam  he  went,  and  prayed,  and 
spake  the  same  words;"  that  is,  the  same  in  substance;  for 
they  were  not  exactly  tiie  same  as  before.  HQs  repetition  of  the 
same  prayer,  shows  that  he  had  yet  obtained  no  relief;  and  his 
words,  as  they  are  given  by  Matthew,  indicate  that  his  hope, 
that  the  cup  would  be  removed,  had  now  grown  fainter.  In 
his  first  prayer,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  this  might  be  done,  as 
well  as  a  doubt  whether  it  could ;  for  he  says :  ^itbepauMe, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  In  his  prayer  as  given  by  Mark, 
this  hope  is  founded  upon  the  divine  omnipotence :  ^'  Father, 
all  things  are  possible  to  thee."  Inasmuch  as  all  things  are 
possible  to  Ooid,  he  conceived  that  this  also  might  be  possible, 
though  he  did  not  see  in  what  way  it  might  be  so.  But  in  this 
second  prayer  he  says :  ^*  O  my  Father,  if  this  cuip  may  ruit 
pass  away  except  I  drink  Uy  thy  will  be  done."  This  change 
m  the  terms  of  his  prayer  indicates,  that,  though  he  still  enter- 
tained the  same  hope,  it  was  passing  away  from  him,  and  the 
prospect  before  him  was  growing  darker. 

Neither  did  this  second  prayer  bring  the  relief  he  sought 
He  came  again  to  his  disciples,  and  found  them  relapsed  mto 
the  sleep  fi^m  which  he  had  so  latel}^  roused  them ;  ^^  for," 
says  Mark,  "  their  eyes  were  heavy ;  neither  wist  they  what  to 
answer  him."  He  waked  them  the  second  time ;  but  finding 
them  confrised,  and  in  no  condition  to  be  profitably  admonishec^ 
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he  said  no  more,  but  left  them,  and  went  away  a^ain  the  third 
time,  and  prayed,  saying  the  same  words.     This  passing  to 
and  fro,  retummg  to  ms  disciples,  and  going  again  to  repeat  the 
same  prayer  is  evidence  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  perturba- 
tion of  mmd.     No  relief  was  found  for  him  in  heaven,  when  he 
prayed ;  and  no  comfort  was  obtained  from  men,  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  friends  whom  he  loved.    There  was  a  hiding  of  the 
Father's  face ;  the  heavens  seemed  as  brass,  and  his  prayer 
appeared  fruitless :  the  darkness  thickened  around  him ;  and, 
as  it  grew,  the  perplexity  and  anguish  of  his  soul  increased. 
His  third  prayer  was,  therefore,  like  a  conflict  with  despair. 
^^  And  being  m  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly,  and  his 
sweat  was  like  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ^und." 
The  Greek  toah  d'QOfi^oi  aifiatogf  may  mean,  not  that  his  sweat 
was  mingled  with  blood,  but  that  it  stood  upon  him,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  Bke  blood,  in  large,  clammy  drops.     Whitby  has  shown, 
m  his  comments  on  the  text,  that  both  Aristotle  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  have  mentioned  bloody  sweats,  cufiarcidij  idQmrOj  and 
(wrig  IdQoitos  alfiaroadavgf  as  things  not  unknown ;  and  he  re- 
marks, that  he  sees  no  reason  why  this  might  not  be  so  great 
an  agony,  as  to  force  blood  from  the  capillary  vessels  to  mix 
with  the  sweat.     On  the  physiological  question,  involved  in  this 
inquiry,  I  am  unable  to  say  any  tmng ;  but  taking  the  words  of 
Lid^e  in  their  lowest  sense,  the  fact  which  they  state  is  abundant 
evidence  of  extreme  anguish  of  mind.    The  night  was  cold ; 
for  we  find  the  servants  and  officers,  soon  afterwards,  kindling  a 
fire  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  to  warm  themselves.     The 
distress  must  therefore  have  been  terrible  which  could,  in  such 
a  night,  and  in  the  open  air,  produce  so  copious  a  perspiration 
firom  the  pores,  that  his  sweat  stood  upon  his  face,  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  in  drops,  like  clotted  blood.    This  was,  indeed,  an 
awfrd  conflict,  and  tremendous  must  have  been  the  temptation 
with  which  Jesus  was  assailed,  and  against  which  he  was  con- 
tending. 

It  was,  doubtless,  here  that  an  angel  appeared  to  Jesus  and 
strengthened  him.  Luke  does  not  say  that  the  disciples  saw 
the  angel,  but  that  he  appeared  to  Jesus.  It  seems,  at  first 
view,  as  if  he  meant  that  the  angel  appeared  before  the  distress 
of  Jesus  had  reached  this  extremity ;  for,  having  mentioned  the 
angel's  appearing  to  him  and  strengthening  him,  he  adds: 
^  And  b^g  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly,"  etc 
But  he  cannot  mean  that  Jesus  fell  into  this  agony,  and  prayed 
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more  earnestly  now,  after  the  angel  had  appeared  and  strength- 
ened him ;  but  that,  when  he  saw  the  angel,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  him,  he  vxis  in  an  agony,  and  vmis  praying  more  ear- 
nestly than  he  had  prayed  before.  This  I  take  to  be  an  indi- 
cation that,  though  Luke  speaks  of  the  prayer  as  one,  he  was 
aware  that  it  consisted  of  more  than  one  act,  and  had  learned 
that  in  the  several  successive  acts,  the  Lord's  distress  and 
earnestness  in  prayer  increased,  until  it  became,  at  last,  a 
perfect  agony ;  and  his  meaning  is,  that,  in  this  extremity,  the 
fiuigel  was  sent  from  heaven  with  the  Father's  answer  to  his 
prayer,  and  brought  the  relief  which  his  situation  required. 

Here  the  question  arises :  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ago*- 
nizing  and  overwhelming  distress  1  Jesus  himself  intimates  it 
in  his  prayer :  ^^  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  avxiy  from 
^ne."  It  was  the  cup  which  the  Father  had  appointed  for  him. 
But  what  does  he  mean  by  this  cup?  I  can  only  understand 
him  to  mean  that  death  which  the  Father  had  appointed  that 
he  ^ould  die — ^the  death  of  the  cross — with  aU  the  attending 
circumstances  which  aggravated  its  horror ;  that  scene  of  wo, 
Tvhich  began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  and  was  consummated 
in  his  death  on  Calvary.  Doddridge,  in  his  Family  Expositor, 
and  others  with  him,  think  that  he  means  the  bitter  anguish 
and  distress  which  he  was  now  actually  suffering.  But  if  the 
cup  was  the  cause  of  that  distress,  it  was  not  the  distress  itself. 
If,  moreover,  that  bitter  anguish  and  distress  was  a  cup  which 
the  Father  had  appointed  for  him,  it  was  a  cup  which  he  was 
all  the  while  drinking,  and  which  he  drank  to  its  dregs,  while 
he  prayed.  But  the  cup,  respecting  which  he  prayed,  was  one 
that  was  then  before  lum,  which  he  had  not  yet  taken  up  to 
drink,  and  which  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  Father 
should  remove.  This  could  be  no  other  than  that  scene  of 
suffering  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  which  began 
when  Judas  Iscariot  appeared  with  his  armed  band.  So  Jesus 
himself  explained  his  meaning,  when,  rebuking  the  forwardness 
of  Peter,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  and  smitten  the  servant  of 
the  high  priest,  he  said :  ^^  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath : 
the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it  ?"*  The  cup,  therefore,  was  stfll  before  him  after  his  agony 
in  the  garden,  and  he  was  just  then  about  to  drink  it :  conse- 
quently, it  could  not  be  the  anguish  and  distress  which  he  had 
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suffered  there.  So  also  the  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews explains  the  meaning  of  his  prayer :  ^^  Who  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong 
<:iying  and  tears,  to  him  that  tons  able  to  deliver  him  from  death^ 
etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  writer  has  refer- 
ence, in  this  passage,  to  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  from 
him  .we  first  learn  that  the  prayers  of  Jesus,  on  that  occasion, 
were  uttered  with  strong  crymg  and  tears  ;  and  by  him  we  are 
informed,  that  the  object  for  which  he  prayed  was  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  impending  death.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  this 
deep  and  awful  distress  of  Jesus  arose  from  the  contemplation 
of  liie  horrible  death  which  was  now  before  him. 

Jesus  had  lon^  since  been  familiar  with  his  destination  to  be 
made  a  sin-offenng  for  the  human  race,  and  had  looked  forward 
to  this  hour  as  the  appointed  termination  of  his  earthly  minis- 
try. At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  be 
en^loyed  in  the  affairs  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  when  his  parents  missed  him  in  their  company,  as 
thqr  returned  fit)m  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  they  should  search 
for  him  anywhere  but  in  the  temple :  ^^  How  is  it,''  said  he, 
^^  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Fatber^s  business  ?"*  In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  taught 
his  disciples^  that  he  was  not  come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
.mimster,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.^'f  He  spoke 
of  bis  submission  to  death  as  his  own  voluntary  act,  done  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father:  "  No  man  taketh  it  (my 
life^  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  rec^ved  of  my  Father."}  He  repeat- 
edly foretold  the  manner  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
saying  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things 
from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and 
be  raised  again  on  the  third  day ;  that  he  would  be  rejected, 
delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles,  spit  upon,  crucified,  etc.§  And 
in  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  he  gave  a  most  impressive 
and  affecting  lesson  of  the  certainty  that  his  body  would  be 
broken,  and  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

When  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination,  as  the  hour  was 

*  Luke  2:  49.  f  Matth.  20:  28.  %  John  10:  18. 

§  Mark  10:  32—34.  MattL  16:  21  17,  9—12.   20;  17,  19. 
John  12:  32,  33. 
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approaching,  a  chill  of  horror  sometimes  came  over  him,  and 
found  expresdon  in  external  signs  of  distress.  At  one  time  he 
said ;  ^  Nov;  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  imto 
this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name."*  But  on  no  occasion 
did  he  exhibit  any  very  striking  evidences  of  perplexity  and 
anguish.  He  was  usually  calm  and  collected,  and  if  at  any 
time  he  gave  utterance  to  feelings  of  distress  and  horror,  he 
still  preserved  his  self-possession,and  quickly  checked  the  rising 
desire  which  nature  put  forth,  to  be  spared  from  so  dreadful 
a  death.  In  his  last  address  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  he 
spoke  with  deep  feeling  and  solemnity,  but  with  perfect  calm- 
ness. In  his  prayer  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  nothing  is 
more  manifest  than  a  meek  and  quiet  resignation  to  the  Father's 
will:  "Father,  the  hour  is  come:  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  also  may  glorify  thee."  He  did  not  ask  to  be  spared ;  but 
that  the  Father  should  vindicate  kis  honor  from  the  reproach, 
so  shocking  to  every  virtuous  mind,  of  being  reckoned  among 
the  vilest  malefactors.  And,  finally,  he  took  no  care  to  avoid 
the  traitor,  whose  purpose  he  well  knew,  but  went  to  the  place 
where  he  anticipated  that  Judas  would  seek  tum ;  he  went 
with  a  settled  purpose  to  submit  to  the  impending  stroke ; 
and  as  he  went,  he  warned  his  disciples  again  of  the  mournful 
catastrophe  which  was  at  hand,  and  was  soon  to  scatter  them 
like  the  flock  whose  shepherd  is  fallen. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  near  approach 
of  his  sufferings,  awful  as  they  were,  apart  from  every  thing  else, 
could  alone  have  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  and  in  his  whole  demeanor,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  garden.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  nearness  of  the  wo, 
whidi  he  had  hitherto  viewed  in  its  approach  at  some  distance, 
was  adapted  to  give  a  violent  shock  to  his  feeling;  but  the 
mind  of  Jesus  was  not  easily  shaken ;  and  in  this  case  his 
anguish  and  terror  were  too  great  to  be  explained  by  such  a 
cause.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  something  more  than  the 
cross  was  now  before  him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a 
new  and  hitherto  untried  situation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  he  was  here  put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obedience. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  subject  the  obedience  of  Jesus  to 
a  severe  ordeal,  in  order  that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it 

*  John  12:  27.    Compare  Luke  12:  49,  50. 
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might  be  an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illustrious  virtue :  and  for 
this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  asssdled  by  the  fiercest  tempta* 
tion  to  disobey  his  will,  and  to  refuse  the  appointed  cup.  hi 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass 
under  a  dark  cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clearness,  the  Father's 
will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity,  the  cross  appeared  in  tenfold 
horror,  and  nature  was  left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  put 
forth  her  reluctance. 

It  is  certain  that  Jesus  desired,  and  desired  most  earnestly, 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  and  if  it  were  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  the  cup  should  be  removed,  and  that  he  put  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  to  him  who 
was  able  to  deUver  him  from  death.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  now  not  clear  upon  these  points. 

It  appears  farther  from  the  passage  in  the  Hebrews,  that 
there  was  something  connected  with  the  cross  that  Jesus  feared. 
The  words  are  these :  "  Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  to 
him  who  was  able  to  deliver  him  from  death,  and  tuas  heard  in 
that  fie  /eared :"  Eiaaxovadels  anb  trjg  ivia^eiag, — literally, 
heard  from  the  fear.  This  phrase  I  take  to  be  a  Hebraism, 
the  constructio  pnegnans  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  like  that  in  Psalm 
22 :  21 :  "  For  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  uni- 
corns," i.  e.  thou  hast  heard  me  so  as  to  deliver  me  from  the  horns 
of  the  unicorns.  Being  heard  from  the  fear  ^  i.  e,from  the  thit^ 
which  he  feared^  must  therefore  mean,  being  heard  so  as  to  be 
delivered  from  that  which  he  feared.  He  was  however  not 
deUvered  firom  death :  ^^  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  There  was,  there- 
fore, something  distinct  from  the  death  of  the  cross,  but  con- 
nected with  it,  which  was  the  object  of  his  fear ;  something 
which  multiplied  and  enhanced  the  terrors  of  the  cross,  and 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  strong  desire  he  entertained  to  be 
saved  from  that  death,  if  it  were  possible,  and  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God. 

What  that  was  which  was  at  this  time  connected,  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  with  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  which  excited 
in  him  so  distressing  a  fear,  the  sacred  writers  have  not  ex- 
plained, and  we  are,  therefore,  left  to  conjecture  respecting  it 
Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  shed  light  upon  this 
subject,  if  they  cannot  be  received  as  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Jesus  knew  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  laid  upon 
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him ;  that  he  was  to  be  the  sm-ofTering  for  the  human  race ; 
that  his  death  was  to  be  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  that,  in  all  its  attending  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous deatL  He  knew  that  he  must  (Se,  as  he  had  lived, 
without  sin,  or  his  death  could  not  atone  for  the  sins  of  others ; 
but  if  the  extremity  of  suffering  should  so  far  prevail  as  to  pro- 
voke him  into  impatience  and  murmuring,  or  into  a  desire  of 
revenge,  this  would  be  sin :  and  if  he  should  sin,  all  would  be 
lost.  If  Jesus  knew  all  this,  and  if  these  thoughts  had  possession 
of  his  mind  before  he  entered  into  the  garden,  they  must  have 
borne  upon  him  with  much  more  oppressive  weight,  when  the 
moment  had  arrived  in  which  all  that  he  had  before  con- 
templated was  to  be  realized  by  actual  experience.  If  the 
thought  now  arose,  that,  though  his  nature  was  unpolluted  with 
inherent  depravity,  it  was  possible  that  he  should  sin,  and  if 
the  fear  was  joined  with  that  thought,  that  he  might  be  overcome 
in  that  heavy  trial,  there  was,  in  this  thought  and  in  this  fear, 
a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  all  that  mental  agony  which  he 
exhibited  in  Gethsemane ;  and  the  same  cause,  superadded  to 
the  horrors  of  the  cross,  was  sufficient  to  create  the  desire  which 
he  felt,.;that  this  cup  should  be  removed. 

A  pious  and  holy  man  may  look  calmly  upon  death  in  its 
most  terrific  forms,  and  may  endure  it  with  silent  resignation,  or 
even  with  joyous  triumph ;  and  such  has  been  the  case  with 
many  Jewish  and  Christian  martyrs.  But  the  pious  and  holy 
man  has  not  a  world's  salvation  faid  upon  him ;  the  pious  and 
holy  man  is  not  obliged  to  be  absolutely  perfect  before  Grod ; 
the  pious  and  holy  man  knows,  that  if  he  sins,  he  has  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  his  sins;  and  not  for  his  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  If  he  is  entrapped  in  sm  by  some  overpow- 
ering temptation,  he  can  still  be  saved  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
Saviour's  death,  and  all  the  pious  with  bun.  But  nothing  of 
this  consolation  could  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus ; — ^if  he 
should  sin,  he  must  sink  forever,  and  the  world  with  him ;  there 
was  no  other  Saviour ;  and  all  that  he  saw  before  him  was  a 
dark  abyss,  eternal  ruin  and  infinite  despair. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  obiected,  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
Jesus  with  beco^g  reverence  when  I  suppose  him  capable  of 
sinning ;  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  and  that  as  the  God- 
man  he  could  not  sin.  This  objection,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing its  apparent  piety,  is  certainly  ill-founded. 
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1.  It  might  be  as  well  objected,  that,  as  the  Ood-man,  Jesus 
could  not  hunger  and  thirst,  could  not  become  weary,  nor  fall 
asleep,  could  not  be  sore  amazed  and  very  heavy,  could  not 
suffer  and  die. 

2.  If  Jesus  could  not  possibly  sin,  his  will  was  not  free. 
His  obedience  then  was  not  voluntary  obedience,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  not  virtue.  He  was,  moreover,  not  constituted 
like  to  his  brethren  in  all  things  except  actual  sin  and  sinful 
nature,  nor  like  to  the  first  man  in  his  primeval  integrity.  His 
holy  life  could  then  be  no  example  for  us,  and  could  anord  no 
encouragement  to  us  to  imitate  him ;  neither  could  the  apostle 
urge  upon  us,  as  he  does  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
^'  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  though  without  sin  ;"*  for  what  would  his  tempta- 
tions amount  to,  if  there  was  absol^utely  no  possibility  that  he 
should  sin  1 

3.  Though,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  his  union  with  the  Oodhead  was  not  such  as  to  change 
his  humanity.  The  received  definition  of  this  union  forbids  \SA 
to  mix  and  confound  the  two  natures.  If  Jesus  is  like  unto  his 
brethren  in  all  things,  sin  excepted,  he  is  as  really  and  per- 
fectly a  man  as  he  would  be  if  there  were  no  such  union ;  and 
as  such  he  shares  with  us  all  the  infirmities  which  are  essential 
to  human  nature.  Neither  must  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  virtue 
of  this  union,  the  human  nature  was  throughout  ihe  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  divine,  and  that  all  the  agencv  of  Jesus  was  the  agency 
of  the  indwelling  Deity ;  so  that  Jesus  did  nothing  whatever,  and 
could  do  nothing,  except  as  the  Deity  wrought  m  him.  In  his 
prayer  he  distinguishes  his  own  will  from  the  will  of  God,  and  ex- 
presses an  apprehension  that  what  he  wished  and  prayed  for,  in 
that  instance,  might  not  be  what  God  was  willing  to  do :  and  so, 
indeed,  the  fact  proved  to  be,  for  the  cup  was  not  removed; 
and  the  apostle  says :  ^^  Though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.''  The  Grodhead 
could  act,  and  did  act  without  the  intervention  of  the  man 
Jesus,  and  the  man  Jesus  could  act,  and  did  act,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Godhead.  It  was  the  Deity  that  spoke  in 
him  when  he  taught,  and  that  wrought  in  him  when  he  per- 
formed miracles ;  for  this  he  expressly  and  repeatedly  declared ; 
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in  all  such  cases  as  did  not  transcend  the  natural  powers  of  a 
highly  gifted  and  most  holy  man,  he  was  left  to  himself,  and 
acted  or  suffered  as  a  man.  The  main  design  of  the  union  of 
the  Godhead  with  him  seems  to  have  been  to  confer  dignity 
upon  his  person.  It  did  confer  upon  him  an  infinite  dignity, 
and  thus  imparted  to  all  that  he  did  and  to  all  that  he  suffered, 
an  infinite  unportance  and  value.  But  this  design  did  not 
interfere  with  his  free  agency.  He  was  constituted,  with  regard 
to  his  moral  power,  hke  the  first  man,  and  was  fitted  to  take 
his  place  as  the  second  Adam,  and  to  repair  the  ruin  which  the 
first  had  introduced:  as  the  first  fell  in  his  trial  by  transgres- 
sion, so  the  second  overcame  by  obedience.  Like  Adam,  Jesus 
was  subjected  to  a  trial ;  like  him,  he  was  assailed  in  that  trial 
by  a  temptation :  the  former  was  tempted  to  eat  the  forbidden 
firuit;  the  latter  to  refiise  submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

The  great  trial  of  Jesus  took  place  in  Gethsemane,  where 
the  cup  was  placed  before  him,  and  his  final  decision  was  to  be 
made  either  to  drink  it  or  not  drink  it  It  was  here  that  the 
temptation  assailed  him  to  spare  himself,  and  to  desire  that 
God  would  spare  him.  All  the  circumstances  were  made  favor- 
able to  this  temptation,  in  order  that  it  might  exert  upon  him 
its  utmost  power :  a  cloud  and  darkness  came  over  hun ;  his 
view  lost  its  wonted  clearness;  the  will  of  the  Father  was  ob- 
scured; the  horrors  of  the  cross  rose  up  before  him  in  their  most 
appalling  forms ;  his  consciousness  of  the  possibihty  of  sinning 
awoke ;  the  fear,  that  he  might  be  overcome  by  such  terrible 
suffering,  and  might  sink  forever,  started  up  in  his  mind,  and 
filled  his  soul  with  dismay  and  terror,  and  with  a  sorrow  that 
could  not  be  borne.  It  was  nature  in  Jesus  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, shrunk  back  from  such  a  scene  of  wo,  and  raised 
up  the  desire  to  be  saved  from  such  a  death ;  and  in  the  strength 
of  these  feelings  was  the  power  of  the  temptation  to  refuse  the 
appointed  cup. 

The  deportment  of  Jesus  under  this  heavy  trial  was  inexpres- 
sibly dignified,  and  set  forth,  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  light,  the 
great  principle  of  piety  and  virtue  that  held  possession  of  his 
mind.  There  was  no  stoical  pride,  that  hardens  itself  against 
nature,  and  refuses  to  bend  before  God  or  man,  by  confessing 
that  it  is  in  pain.  While  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he 
gave  free  vent  to  the  feelings  of  nature  in  a  tender  complaint 
of  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  soul,  and  in  pouring  out  his  anguish 
m  tearful  and  repeated  prayer.    But  he  did  not,  according  to 
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the  custom  of  that  age,  rend  his  garments,  and  cast  dust  upon 
his  head ;  he  did  not  beat  his  breast,  and  utter  incoherent  out- 
cries. There  was  a  calmness  in  the  midst  of  his  terror ;  all 
that  he  said  was  collected  and  rational,  deeply  imbued  with 
filial  reverence  toward  his  heavenly  Father,  and  with  kindness 
toward  his  disciples ;  and  in  all  his  prayer,  in  his  utmost  dis- 
tress he  desired  only  to  be  heard,  if  it  were  the  Father's  will : 
"Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt" 

The  first  principle  of  Jesus  was,  that  the  will  of  the  Father 
must  be  done.  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."*  This  principle, 
was  the  main  spring  of  all  his  acting,  directing  every  thought 
every  desire  and  every  voUtion.  To  do  his  heavenly  Father's 
will  was  his  meat  and  his  drink  :f  when  weary  and  hungry,  if  an 
opportunity  of  this  kind  came  in  his  way,  he  forgot  the  demands 
of  nature,  and  declined  the  meat  which  was  offered  to  him. 
Nothing  appeared  to  him  beautiful,  nothing  valuable,  or  wor- 
thy to  be  desired,  if  he  saw  not  in  it  a  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  as  presenting 
any  motive  at  all  to  deviate  from  mat  will. 

This  principle  was  now  assailed,  and  its  strength  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  put  to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  sufferings  which  he 
was  required  to  undergo.  He  was  required  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men,  who  deserved  to  die ;  to 
submit,  like  a  criminal,  to  a  public  execution,  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  civil  judge ;  to  die  by  crucifixion — ^the  most  tortur- 
ing and  most  ignominious  punishment  to  which  criminals  could 
be  adjudged ;  a  punishment  to  which  only  the  vilest  criminals 
were  condemned — ^to  endure  at  the  same  time  all  the  scorn  and 
insult  which  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  or  brutal  wanton- 
ness inflict ;  to  suffer  every  species  of  maltreatment  that  could 
increase  the  pains  of  death,  and  the  weight  of  that  reproach  by 
which  his  heart  was  to  be  broken. 

Death  in  its  mildest  form  is  abhorrent  to  nature;  reproach 
and  disgrace  are  more  painful  to  the  virtuous  mind  than  death. 
But  such  a  death  as  that  which  was  appointed  for  Jesus  might 
well  fill  the  mind  with  chilling  horror,  and  call  up  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  spared.  This  natural  desire  Jesus  felt.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  fear  which  arose,  that  he  might  be  driven 
by  the  extremity  of  suffering,  into  an  act  of  transgression,  and 

•  John  6:  38.  f  ^^^  5-  20. 
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might  thus  fall,  and  the  world  with  him,  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  It  was  still  increased  by  the  thought,  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  Father  should  accomplish  his  purpose  without 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  might  therefore  save  him  from  so  great 
an  anguish.  It  was  farther  encouraged  by  the  obscurity  and 
doubt  m  which  the  question  seemed  now  to  be,  n^rhether  the 
Father  really  demanded  this  sacrifice  from  him.  And  it  was 
raised  to  its  greatest  power,  by  the  thickening  of  the  darkness 
in  which  he  was  enveloped,  and  the  growmg  distress  that 
overwhelmed  him. 

Here  was  a  conflict  between  the  principle  of  self-love,  or, 
'what  is  the  same,  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  principle 
that  the  will  of  God  must  be  done.    Jesus  cherished  his  self- 
love  as  an  original  principle  of  all  intelligent  natures,  which  is 
always  virtuous  when  it  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  God. 
But  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him,  that  he  might  cherish  it  a 
moment  in  any  case,  where  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Father's  will.    In  his  greatest  agony,  his  prayer  was  still : 
«  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.^'     The  first  pa- 
rents of  our  race  trans^essed,  when  their  temptation  was  mi- 
measurably  less  than  this  of  Jesus,  and,  by  their  disobedience, 
brought  sin  and  death  upon  the  world.     But  so  perfectly  did 
the  principle,  that  the  Father's  will  must  be  done,  possess  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  so  invincible  was  its  power,  that  even  these 
temptations  could  not  shake  it.     Neither  the  tortures  of  the 
cross  nor  its  dreaded  ignominy,  nor  all  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances of  it,  nor  even  the  apprehension  that  he  might  sink 
under  the  weight  of  his  sufferings,  appeared  to  him  to  furnish  a 
motive  to  disobey.    If  it  seemed  that  in  obeying  he  must  sink 
into  hopeless  ruin,  he  saw  that  in  voluntary  disobedience  there 
would  be  a  worse  ruin,  while  the  Father  would  be  dishonored 
by  it    His  purpose  was,  that,  if  he  perished,  he  would  perish 
in  honoring  the  Father  by  obedience.    The  conflict  was  awful : 
every  muscle  shook ;  every  nerve  trembled ;  the  blood,  perhaps, 
quitting  its  wonted  channels,  mingled  with  the  copious,  clammy 
sweat  at  every  pore ;  but  Jesus  stood  firm  in  his  purpose,  un- 
moved like  the  rock  amidst  the  furiously  dashing  waves,  in  all 
the  wildness  of  the  storm,  still  saying,  in  his  deepest  anguish : 
"  Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt" 

It  was  now  that  an  angel  appeared  from  heaven,  strength- 
ening him.  Here  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evident,  that  Jesus 
was  not  supported  in  his  trial  by  his  divinity.    He  was  tried 
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as  a  man ;  not  as  the  God-man.    When  nature  was  exhausted 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  reUef  was  brought  from  hea- 
ven by  the  ministry  of  an  angel ;  not  by  the  internal  manifes- 
tations of  the  indwelling  Deity.     The  angel,  doubtless,  brought 
the  Father's  answer  to  his  prayer,  and  strengthened  him  by  the 
message  which  he  delivered.     The  message  was  consolatory : 
it  at  once  lighted  up  his  mind  and  dissipated  his  perplexity  and 
terror.     The  cup  was  not  removed,  but  he  was  heard  so  as  to 
be  delivered  from  his  fear.    The  dark  cloud  had  now  passed 
over,  the  mind  of  Jesus  recovered  its  wonted  clearness,  the  Fa- 
ther's will  was  plain,  and  the  disti-essing  fear  was  no  more. 
Now  Jesus  ceased  to  pray ;  he  rose  from  his  last  prayer,  calm 
and  resigned,  and  went  forth,  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  will, 
and  drank  the  cup ;  and  from  this  time,  he  suflFered  whatever 
men  chose  to  inflict,  like  the  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  like  the  sheep  that  is  dumb  before  its  shearer,  and  openeth 
not  its  mouth.     Had  not  the  agony  in  the  garden  preceded, 
and  had  not  Jesus  afterwards,  when  another  cloud  was  upon 
him,  given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  heart-rending  cry :  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  we  might  suspect 
that  he  was  not  like  other  men,  and  that  he  felt  no  pain ;  but 
in  those  hours  of  darkness  he  showed  that  his  nature  was  hu- 
man ;  and  his  silent  submission  now  could  only  be  the  effect  of 
his  exalted  virtue,  which  submitted  without  complaint  or  reluc- 
tance, when  he  saw  with  clearness  that  such  was  the  Father's 
will.  f 

This  voluntary  submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  is  that  illustrious  act 
of  obedience  by  which  the  Son  of  God  has  saved  us.  Of  this 
act  the  apostle  speaks  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  where 
he  says :  "  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,"  etc.* 
This  is  the  act  of  obedience,  which  the  same  apostle  opposes 
to  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans: 
"  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation; even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life*  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obe- 
dience of  one,  shall  many  be  made  righteous."f    By  this  great 

*  Ch.  2:  8.  t  Ch.  5:  18,  19. 
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act  of  obedience  it  was,  that  Jesus  made  atonement  for  sin,  and 
repaired  the  ruin  of  the  first  transgression,  and  reopened  to  us 
the  way  to  God,  and  made  peace  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  restored  to  all  who  receive  him  that  blissful  immortality 
which  was  lost  by  the  falL 

Oh  for  this  love,  let  rocks  and  hills 
Their  lasting  silence  break  j 
And  all  harmonious  haman  tongues 
The  Savior's  praises  speak. 

When  Jesus  had  received  by  the  angel  the  Father's  answer 
to  his  prayer,  and  the  feariiil  a^ony  was  past,  he  came  to  his 
disciples  trie  third  time,  and  finding  them  again  sleeping,  he 
said  to  them :  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,'*  etc.  This 
is  according  to  the  common  English  translation.  But  that 
Jesus  did  not  mean  that  the  disciples  should  now  sleep  on  an^ 
take  their  rest,  is  evident  from  what  he  immediately  adds :  "  ft 
is  enough  ;  the  hour  is  come ;  behold  the  Son  of  man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise  up,  let  us  go ;  lo  he  that 
betrayeth  me  is  at  hand."  In  these  words  he  tells  them  plainly 
that  there  was  now  no  time  for  sleeping  and  taking  rest :  the 
die  was  cast,  and  they  must  arise  and  go  with  him.  Some  com- 
mentators think  that  Jesus  said  these  words  in  a  taunting  way, 
meaning  that,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  be  persuaded  to  watch 
with  him,  they  should  now  sleep  on  and  take  their  rest,  if  they 
could,  when  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  But  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
not  in  a  frame  for  taunting  and  irony :  every  thing  in  this  part 
of  his  history  indicates  tenderness,  meekness  and  love ;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  such  a  state  of  his  feelings,  that  we  must 
interpret  his  words.  I  prefer,  therefore,  that  interpretation 
which  understands  them  interrogatively,  and  makes  them  mean : 
"Do  ye  now,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  sleep  on  and  take  your 
rest?'  This  is  Luther's  translation:  Ach^  wollt  ihr  nunschlct- 
fen  und  ruhen?  Ah,  will  ye  now  sleep  and  rest  1  This  sense 
agrees  with  the  connection^  and  is  doubtless  the  true  one. 

The  words :  "Arise,  let  us  go,'*  some  infidel  may  choose  to 
represent  as  an  exhortation  to  •flee,  and  a  proof  that  Jesus  wished 
to  escape,  and  would  have  fled,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  It 
is  sufficient  for  an  answer  to  this  objection  t  o  turn  to  the  gos- 
pel of  John,  where  we  read :  "  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these 
words,  he  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Ce- 
dron,  where  was  a  garden,  into  which  he  entered,  and  his  dis- 
ciples.   And  Judas  (dsoy  which  betrayed  hiniy  knew  the  place ; 
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for  Jesus  qfttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples.  Judas 
then,  having  received  a  band  of  men,  and  officers  from  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with  lanterns,  and  torches, 
and  weapons.  Jestis  therefore^  knowing  all  things  that  should 
come  upon  him^  wefiit  forth  and  said  unto  them^  Wh^om  seek  ye? 
They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  saith  unto  them^ 
I  am  he.  As  soon  then  as  he  had  said  unto  them,  I  am  he, 
they  went  hojckward  andfdl  to  the  ground.  Then  asked  he  them 
again.  Whom  seek  ye  f  And  they  answered,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. Jesus  answered,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  he.  If  there- 
fore ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way,"  etc. 

This  passage  is  plain  without  a  comment.  We  learn  from 
it  whither  it  was  that  Jesus  meant  to  go,  and  meant  that  his 
^sciples  should  go  with  him :  it  was  to  meet  Judas  with  his 
band,  and  to  deliver  himself  into  their  custody.  He  wished  his 
disciples  to  go  with  him,  that  they  might  see  that  his  surrender 
was  voluntary,  and  that,  though  he  submitted  to  be  bound,  he 
had  power  to  protect  them  still.  I  will  only  remark,  that,  when 
the  band  had  heard  Jesus  say,  /  am  he,  and  had  felt  the  power 
of  that  simple  word  in  the  sudden  impotency  which  came  over 
them,  as  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground,  they  did 
not  at  first  venture  to  touch  him,  after  they  had  risen  up  again, 
but  began  to  lay  hands  on  his  disciples ;  nor  was  it  untd  he 
had  commanded  them  to  leave  his  disciples  unharmed,  and  had 
placed  himself  before  them  the  second  time,  with  the  same 
Yords,  and  they  had  found  that  they  were  not  a^ain  smitten  to 
the  ground  by  what  he  said,  that  they  dared  to  lay  their  hands 
on  mm.  Where  then  is  the  shadow  of  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  to  escape  1  Every  circumstance  proves  the 
perfect  voluntariness  of  his  submission  to  the  sujQTering^  which 
he  endured.  There  was  in  his  deportment,  in  that  trying  mo- 
nient,  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  first  gave  an 
illustrious  proof  that  the  power  of  God  was  vnih  him,  and  then 
submitted  to  be  boimd,  to  be  mocked  and  sj^it  upon,  to  be  con- 
demned and  crucified ;  and  suffered  it,  without  resistance  or 
complaint,  because  such  was  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

The  question  has  also  been  asked :  How  did  the  evangelists 
know  what  occurred  to  Jesus  in  the  garden,  and  how  could 
they  give  the  very  words  of  his  prayer,  when  Jesus  was  alone, 
and  all  the  disciples  were  asleep  t  I  shall  not  insist  here,  on 
what  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  evangelists  have  not 
given  us  the  very  words  of  his  prayer;  because  that  would  not 
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meet  the  whole  of  the  objection.  My  answer  is :  The  disciples 
were  not  all  asleep.  The  text  says  only,  that  Jesus  found  the 
disciples  sleeping,  but  does  not  say  he  found  them  all  sleeping. 
This  language  could  be  used  if  two  of  the  three  were  asleep  : 
and  even  if  the  word  all  were  used  by  the  sacred  historians,  it 
would  still  be  in  accordance  with  the  oriental  usage,  and  wiii 
the  popular  style  of  these  writers,  to  make  the  same  exception. 
Matthew  and  Mark,  for  'example,  tell  us  that,  when  Jesus  was 
apprehended,  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled.*  Yet  both 
these  evangelists  presently  afterwards  say,  that  Peter  followed 
him  afar  off.  And  in  John's  gospel  we  read :  "  And  Simon 
Peter  followed  Jesus,  and  so  did  another  discijde.  That  disci- 
ple was  known  to  the  high  priest,  and  went  in  with  Jesus  into 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest.^^f  The  word  all  is  therefore  not 
to  be  understood,  in  this  instance,  in  its  strict  grammatical  sense. 
So  we  are  told  by  Mark  and  Luke,  that,  on  the  evening  of  his 
resurrection,  Jesus  appeared  to.  the  eleven,  who  were  assembled 
together.J  But  from  John  we  learn  that  Thomas,  one  of  the 
eleven,  was  not  then  with  them.§  Consequently  there  were 
only  ten ;  and  the  first  named  evangelists  say  the  et eren,  because 
that  was  the  designation  of  the  body  of  the  apostles  after  the 
defection  of  Judas,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remark 
that  one  of  the  number  was  wanting.  So  also  here,  one  of  the 
three  disciples  may  have  watched  with  Jesus,  whilst  the  others 
slept.  That  one,  we  may  suppose,  was  John,  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  left  his  mas-* 
ter's  side,  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  be  with  him,  during 
his  heavy  trials.  He  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of  Jesus  while  he 
lived,  and  stood  by  his  cross  when  he  died ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable,  that  his  ardent  affection  and  deep  sympathy  woulfl 
permit  him  to  sleep,  when  his  beloved  master  was  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  and  desired  that  he  should  watch  with  him. 

If  John  was  the  only  one  of  the  disciples  that  saw  the  agony 
of  Jesus,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  have  recorded  it, 
rather  than  the  other  three.  This,  no  doubt,  he  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  written  before  them.  But  as  he  wrote  long 
after  them,  and  found  the  record  in  all  the  three,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  what  they  had  written,  he  omitted  it,  as  he  did  also 
many  other  facts  which  are  found  in  them.    This  I  take  to  be 
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one  amon^  the  internal  evidences  that  John  had  seen  and  read 
the  other  mree  gospels,  before  he  wrote  his  own,  and  that  one 
of  his  objects  was  ta  suj^ly  the  most  important  matters  which 
they  had  omitted.  Hence,  we  have  in  John^  the  history  of  the 
washing  of  the  disc^)}es'  feet^  and  the*  last  discourses  of  Jesus> 
and  the  prayer  with  which  he  closed  his  ministry,  and  several 
facts  connected  with  his  crucifixion  and  his  resurrection,  aU 
which  are  not  in  the  other  evangelists ;  but  have  not  in  him 
an  account  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

It  may  be  asked  again :  How  John»  if  he  was  awake,  could 
see,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  cast,  the  drops,  of  sweat,  as  they 
.fell  from  Jesus,  and  could  tell  what  they  were  like  1  To  this  I 
answer :.  John  did  not  see  those  drops  of  sweat  at  the  distance 
of  a  stone's  cast.  The  Lord's  agony  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
increased  at  each  successive  prayer ;  but  there  was  already,  as 
ipre  have  seen,  a  deep  distress  and  anguish  from  the  beginning ; 
and  John  may  have  seen  the  drops  of  sweat  falling  £rom  hi& 
lace  when  he  had  returned  to  his  disciples  the  second  lime,  or 
when  he  was  going  the  third  time  to  repeat  his  prayer.  Or, 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  during  his  last  prayer,  when 
his  distress  had  xiisen,  to  its  utmost  height,  and  before  the  aned 
came  to  his  relief,  John  seeing  him  in  so  great  aa^  agony,  his> 
sympathy  overcame  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  1  If  he  said  nothing  to  him,  it  'N^^as  because  Jesus 
was  absorbed  ixk  his  grief  and  his  prayer,  and,  his  own  feelings, 
heightened  by  what  he  witnessed  there,  were  too  strong  for 
utterance.  Neither  could  he  see  a  possibility  of  contributing 
any  thing  on  hi3  part  to  sustain  his  beloved  master  under  so 
great  a  wo :  relief  he  sa;w  nxust  come  from  heaven,,  if  it  came 
at  all;  and  he  withdrew  in,  silence  as  be  had  come,  to  mourn 
and  pray  alone,  and  to  watch  from  a  distance  the  issue  of  this 
tremendous  conflict.  It  was  then  that  an  angel  came  to  Jesus 
with  an  answer  from  the  Father^  and  strengthened  him ;  and 
John  saw  that,  in  all  this  mysterious  darkness,  he  was  still  the 
Sou  of  God,  the  beloved  of  the  Father^ 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

Preachers  and  Preachino. 

By  Professor  Henry  P.  Tappan,  New- York. 

Relioic^i  embraces  the  proper  direction  and  regulation  of 
our  whole  respoi^ble  being— otur  thoughts,  purposes,  voli- 
tions, affections,  words  and  actions — ^in  bur  relation  to  God. 
Ethics  embraces  the  same  in  our  relation  to  man.  They  are 
thus  distinguishable,  but  are  not  in  their  nature  separable :  for 
he  only  can  estimate  aright  his  duty  to  man,  who  has  first 
viewed  himself  in  his  relation  to  God ;  and  he,  who  aims  faith- 
fully to  obey  the  law  in  relation  to  man,  cannot  lose  laght  of 
God. 

Religion  has  made  its  appearance  in  our  world  under  three 
forms.  First.  The  religion  of  nature.  Secondly.  The  reli^on 
of  revealed  law,  of  sacrifices^  and  of  typical  representations. 
Thirdly.  The  religion  of  grace.  These  three  forms  do  indeed, 
in  some  decree,  and  under  some  aspects,  belong  to  every  age 
of  the  world ;  but  they  have  each  a  period  of  peculiar  and 
marked  manifestation. 

The  religion  of  nature  is  given  first  of  all,  in  the  mind  of 
man, — ^in  the  perceptions  of  liis  reason,  in  the  laws  of  his  con- 
science, and  in  his  moral  affections.  Here,  he  knows  God,  he 
knows  truth  and  righteousness,  and  he  knows  his  own  immor- 
tality. In  the  world  without-^the  heavens  ^bove,  the  earth 
beneath,  the  great  and  wide  sea,  the  regular  stepping  of  nature, 
the  ^andeur  and  the  beauty,  the  sweet  and  pleasant  influences 
pourmg  around  in  myriad  streams,  all  that  meets  eye  and 
ear  and  smell  and  taste  and  touch — the  mind,  preconstituted 
and  prepared  and  richly  furnished,  finds  an  answer  to  itself. 
The  religion,  written  within,  has  its  corresponding  writiug 
without.  The  God,  known  within,  hath  his  glorious  manifes- 
tations without — ^the  beauty,  the  majesty,  the  harmony  and  the 
benignity  known  in  our  deep  thoughts,  are  abroad  in  uie  whole 
creation ;  and  we  are  taught  that  He,  whose  finger  has  written 
his  great  truths  and  his  holy  laws  upon  our  minds,  sits  upon  the 
heavens  as  his  throne,  and  the  earth  is  his  footstool. 

Had  man  remained  a  pure  being,  this  religicm  of  nature^ 
continually  developing  with  the  progressive  development  of 

6* 
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his  being,  would  have  been  his  whole  reUgion — a  rich  and  per- 
fect religion — bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  in  still 
increasing  knowledge,  in  more  beatific  vision,  in   more  free 
and  childlike  fellowship.   There  could  have  been  nothing  want 
ing  to  all  the  ends  and  enjoyments  of  religion. 

When  man  became  a  sinner^  and  depravity  was  lodged  in 
his  being,  and  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  then 
was  first  instituted  the  religion  of  revealed  law,  of  sacrifices 
and  typical  representations*  This  religion  existed  under  some 
form,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  down  through  the  patriarchal 
ages,  until  its  perfect  institution  under  Moses.  Its  aim  was 
threefold  i-^by  an  external  annunciatioiii  to  call  up  in  the  dark"* 
cned  conscience  the  great  law  originally  writt^i^  there ;  to  pro- 
pitiate the  divine  favor  in  temporal  relations  and  diSaxxs  ;  and 
to  lead  forward  the  eye  of  faith  to  a  ereat  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  S        P-P  J' 

The  third  form  of  religion — the  religion  of  grace — ^wasintro- 
4iuced  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  brings  in  the  great  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice which  reconciles  Grod  to  man;  provides  the  influences 
which  regenerate  our  nature;  and  reveals  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  This  is  our  religion.  It  is  our  privilege  to  Kve  under 
the  most  glorious  manifestation  of  God  to  man.  Indeed  we 
combine  me  three.  The  religion  of  nature  is  restored  to  us, 
'  purified  and  resplendent,  under  the  benign  Sttn  of  Christianity ; 
the  religion  of  revealed  law^  of  sacrifices  and  types>  is  our»; 
for  we  have  the  law,  under  a  perfect  exposition,  and  we  have 
it  again  written  in  our  hearts;  and  we  have  all  that  the  old 
sacnfices  and  types  shadowed  forth  and  pointed  to,  in  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

The  religion  of  nature  required  for  its  services  no  viable 
ministry  and  no  formal  rites.  It  was  the  spontaneous  and  con- 
stant homage  of  the  pure  heart  to  the  ever  present  God. 

The  second  form  of  religion,  for  its  solemn  and  numerous 
rites,  required  a  numerous  and  well-ordered  priesthood.  They 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  made  the  intercessions  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  The  priest,  as  a  priest,  was  strictly  and  solely  a  min- 
ister of  the  temple  service. 

The  prophets,  through  whom  God  gave  his  law — announced 

his  purposes;  inculcated  truth;  gave  his  specific  commands f 

uttered  his  promises    or  his  threatenings,  and  revealed   the 

,  future — were  a  distinct  class  of  men.  .  The  whole  volume  of 

the  Old  Testament,  at  least  all  that  is  didactic  and  prophetic, 
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^as,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of  Ezra,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  writtai  by  men  who  were  not  of  the  priestly  order. 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah  and  Daniel  were  not 
priests.  Priests  were  indeed  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  but  it  was  evidently  a 
new  and  additional  office.  The  prophetic  office  was  the  higher 
office  of  the  two.  It  was  special,  and  given  only  to  men  of 
high  and  extraordinary  virtues.  Those  endowed  with  it  were 
sent  directly  from  God,  and  were  admitted  into  a  near  and 
most  peculiar  intimacy ;  God  spoke  with  them  and  showed 
them  iJie  symbols  of  his  ineffable  glory*  They  were  the  great 
and  inspired  teachers  of  the  world.  W  hile  the  priest  could  not 
of  right  be  a  prophet,  the  prophet  could  of  right  be  a  priest ; 
accordingly  we  find  Samuel  and  Elijah  oflSring  sacrifices.  . 
Before  the  Mosaic  economy  was  instituted,  the  jHnophet  and  the 
priest  were  the  same.  Upon  the  introduction  of  this  economy, 
the  priesthood  became  a  distinct  class,  but  the  prophet  lost 
none  of  his  original  official  capacities.  A  similar  distinction  of 
offices,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  obtained  among 
the  heathen.  The  pnests  served  in  their  temples.  The  sybils 
served  in  no  temples  and  were  prophetesses.  The  great  doctrines 
of  natural  religion,  and  systems  of  ethics  \tere  taught  by  ss^es 
and  philosophers,  led  on  by  the  force  of  reason,  or  illumined 
by  some  ray  of  inspiration  which  found  its  way  to  them  from 
the  glowing  peaks  of  Zion. 

Now  when  we  come  down  to  the  third  form  of  rehgion, 
what  offices  do  we  find  here  ?    The  priestly  office  ceases  un- 
der Christianity  to  be  attached  to  any  mere  human  being.     We 
have  no  more  priests,  because  we  have  no  more  sacrifices. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  last  priest  appointed  of  God— our  great 
**  High  Priest ;"  and  "  because  he  continueth  forever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood.    Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.     For  such  a  high 
priest  became  us  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  needeth 
not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for 
his  own  sins,  and  then  fpr  the  people's :  for  this  he  did  once 
when  he  offered  up  himself."    Jesus  Christ  was  both  the  priest  * 
.  and  the  sacrifice ;  and  he  is  now  the  intercessor  in  the  court  of 
heaven.    All  the  preceding  priests  and  sacrifices  ended  and 
were  merged  and  fulfilled  in  him. 
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Romanism  professes  still  to  have  priests,  and  consistently, 
because  Romanism  professes  daily,  in  the  mass,  to  renew  the 
offering  of  Christ's  crucified  body.  But  we,  who  believe  that 
Christ,  "  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  know  of  no  more 
offerings,  and  require  no  more  the  priestly  service  in  the  rites  of 
our  religion. 

The  only  spiritual  office  wherewith  men  are  endowed  under 
Christianity  is  that  of  prophet  and  teacher.  The  office  is  one, 
although  it  has  two  forms. 

The  first  form  was  presented  only  in  the  apostles  and  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  Inspiration  and  prophetic  vision 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tms  form.  They 
were  appointed  to  write  the  gospel,  to  determine  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  constitute  the  Christian  church. 
Their  office  was  similar  to,  or  rather  identical  with  that  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 

After  the  apostolical  period  the  office  appeared  only  under 
its  second  form.  Inspiration  and  prophetic  viiaon  ceased,  be- 
cause they  had  done  their  work,  and  the  teacher  of  Christian- 
ity, the  prea<5her  of  the  cross  of  Christ  alone  remained.  The 
first  form  included  the  second ;  but  the  second  did  not  include 
the  first :  the  inspired  apostle  and  prophet  was  a  teacher  or 
preacher  of  the  gospel;  but  only  the  first  teachers  were 
prophets. 

It  is  as  a  simple  preacher  of  the  gospel  that  the  apostle 
speakf^,  1.  Cor.  1:  17  :  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel."  He  is  here  holding  up  to  view  the  car- 
dinal aim  and  characteristic  of  his  office.  The  administration 
ctf  baptism  he  did  not  deny  to  be  proper  and  important — ^he 
practised  it:  but  to  proclaim  truth,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — this  was  the  grand  object  for  which  he 
was  sent  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  city  to  city— ^through 
perils  manifold,  and  for  which  he  counted  not  his  life  dear 
uato  him. 

This  office  of  teacher  or  preacher  has  been  perpetuated  in 
the  church.  It  is  an  office  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  world. 
Without  it  the  gospel  is  a  "treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  and  the 
world  cannot  be  evangelized.  "  How  can  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?"  The  last  command  of  Christ  was :  "  Preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature ;"  and  by  the  men  bearing  this  office, 
the  command  is  fulfilled. 
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This  office  receives  various  designations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  twelve  immediate  followers  of  Christ  were  called 
"  apostles,"  or  "  the  sent,"  because  they  were  senty  or  com- 
missioned of  Christ,  in  an  eminent  sense.  The  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  generally,  are  called  ""presbyters "  or  "  elders,." 
on  account  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  their  office.  A^ain, 
they  are  called  overseers  or  bishops,  because  their  duty  is  to 
watch  over  the  church*  Thus  it  is  said, — Acts  20, — ^that 
Paul  "  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the  dd^  of  the  church," 
and  charged  them:  "Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves^ 
and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 

Jou  overseers*  (or  bishoi)s)  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
e  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." — ^They  are  also  meta- 
phorically styled  "  shepherds,"  or"  pastors,"  in  beautiful  allusioa 
to  the  gentle,  fostering  and  benignant  character  of  their  office.. 
"  Servants,"  or  "  mmisters"  is  another  term  used  to  char- 
acterize them.  Th^  are  God's  servants,  because  doing  his 
work.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  church,  because  rendering 
to  it  the  most  sacred  and  important  services,  like  Christ,  whc^ 
"  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister^" 

But  is  there  no  difference  of  rank  among  these  preachers  T 
None. — ^^  Jesus  called  them  unto  him  and  said :  Ye  know  that 
the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall 
not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  sreat  among  you^ 
let  him  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many." — ^This  passage  is  decisive. 

The  argument  which  is  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  church  in  favor  of  different  grades  of  ministers  in  the 
Christian  church,  fails  utterly ;  because  the  high  priest,  the 
priest,  and  the  Levites  are  all  merged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Christ 
himself.  Their  office  related  to  expiatory  sacrifices :  Christy 
in  his  great  and  perfect  expiation,  was  the  end  to  which  they 
all  referred ;  and  having  made  this  expiation  once, "  he  taketn 
away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second ;"  and  humau 

*  Greek  inimtofiogy  Latin  ^jnscopus^^litenlly  an  overseer-*-^ 
gives  Saxon  inscop  or  hisceopy  and  thence  £ng.  bishop.  This 
word  is  generally  rendered  bishop  in  our  version*  See  PhiL 
la,  lTima:i  Tit  U7. 
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What  a  contrast  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows, the  Lamb  of  God,  with  his  twelve  humble  followers,  and 
the  haughty  prelates  in  gorgeous  array,  who  claimed,  in  after 
ages,  to  represent  them  !  What  a  contrast  between  the  little 
flock,  whom  he  blessed  under  its  simple  primitive  organization, 
and  Uiat  complicated  mass  of  orders  and  ca:emonie$  which 
claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Catholic  Church !  We  cannot  believe 
the  first  to  be  the  geim  of  the  last  From  such  a  meek,  lowl^, 
pure  and  divine  b^inning,  we  cannot  perceive  how  these  vam 
dignities,  this  insatiate  pride,  these  glories  of  the  world  could 
be  evolved. 

We  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  picture  we  have 
given.  Particularly  in  the  church  of  England  do  we  find 
glorious  exceptions.  No  one  can  venerate  more  deeply  than 
we  do  the  great  and  good  men  who,  whether  as  humble  curates, 
or  as  archbishops  of  Canterbury  or  York,  adorn  her  ecclesi- 
astical annals.  But  we  distinguish  between  the  excellence  of 
the  men  and  the  ecclesiastical  organization  under  which  they 
flourished.  They  were  so  elevat^  in  tiieir  wisdom  and  piety 
above  all  the  ambition  and  vainglory  of  the  world,  that  they 
could  meet  unharmed  even  that  which  th^  found  consecrated 
in  the  church.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
distinction  of  church  orders,  of  clerical  rank  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  have  worked  their  devastations.  The  monarch 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  the  bishops  holding  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  right  of  bestowing  benefices 
lodged  in  noble  and  influential  families,  the  pluralities  and  Se- 
cures, &e  .careless  admission  of  the  incompetent  to  sacred 
orders,  the  tithe  system,  with  starved  curates  and  pampered 
prelates,  are  all  opposed  to  the  severe  purity,  the  divine  majesty, 
the  separation  from  worldliness,  the  meekness  and  self-denial 
of  the  religion  taueht  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  exemphfied 
in  their  lives.  Ikre  me  same  element  of  evil  is  apparent 
The  minister  of  Christ  feels  the  presence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  power  higher  than  that  which  pertains  to  him  as  a 
simple  preacher  of  the  eoq)d.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  awed 
and  controlled  by  a  visible  authority,  and  his  attention  is  diverted 
from  the  high  commission  which  he  has  received  under  the  seal 
of  the  Son  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  higher  dig- 
nity tempting  him  to  indulge  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and 
presenting  him  something  else  to  glory  in,  besides  the  cross  of 
Christ 
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The  Episcopacy,  in  our  country,  exists  under  less  ostentatious 
forms.  It  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  our  civil  and  social 
institutions,  and  by  the  character  of  our  people.  It  presents 
also  a  pure  faith  and  a  pious  clergy.  But  even  here  it  obviously 
contains  in  its  very  nature  peculiar  temptations  to  worldliness, 
display  and  personal  ambition.  Its  services  are  decent  and 
solemn — its  prayers  beautiful,  affecting  and  appropriate.  We 
differ  not  here  materially.  But  in  setting  up  its  bishops  over 
the  presbyters,  who  in  the  New  Testament  form  one  body ;  in 
making  a  legitimate  clerical  office  to  depend  upon  episcopal 
ordination,  and  a  legitimate  church  organization  to  depend  upon 
the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  episcopally  ordained ;  in  en- 
dowing one  order  of  men  with  such  high  and  peculiar  authority 
— ^there  is  a  departure  from  the  noble  freedom,  and  the  wise 
humility  which  so  strongly  characterize  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Secondly :  The  Hierarchy  with  its  three  orders  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  charity  and  high  aims  of  the  gospel. 

Its  character  is  decidedly  exclusive  of  the  claims  of  all 
others,  to  be  comprehended  within  the  church  of  Christ,  ex- 
cept those  included  under  its  own  organization.  According  to 
its  cardinal  principle,  no  one  can  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  bis 
church,  who  has  not  received  ordination  from  the  order  of 
bishops :  and  no  body  can  be  a  church  of  Christ  which  is  not 
episcopally  constituted.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  thousands 
of  clergymen  of  other  denominations  with  their  congregations, 
although  they  preach  the  gospel  faithfully,  purely  and  effectu- 
ally; although  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  and  multitudes  of  souls 
converted;  although  the  fruits  of  Christianity  abound  in  holy 
living  and  the  works  of  beneficence ;  although  they  are  send- 
ing ^road  missionaries  and  taking  no  small  part  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  nations — still  they  are  not  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Jesus  Christ !  It  would  seem  that  this  so  called 
divinely  constituted  church  is,  after  all,  no  special  favorite ;  and 
those  who  depart  from  its  canons  not  heinously  guilty, — since 
the  Great  Head  of  his  church  bestows  gifts  and  graces,  and 
high  marks  of  approbation  upon  the  dissenting  body,  no  less 
than  upon  the  body  claiming  apostolical  pre-eminence. 

We  appear  in  defence  of  no  particular  sect,  but  in  defence 
of  Christianity  herself,  when  we  resist  this  claim  of  any  par- 
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ticular  body  to  be  exclusively  the  church.    Christianity  is  a 
great  system  of  truth — a  great  means  of  redemption—  to  en- 
lighten and  save  the  world.     She  is  like  the  sun,  whose  light 
no  nation,  nor  even  planet  can  monopolize  and  claim  to  dis- 
pense, as  his  particular  and  favorite  almoner,  by  means  of 
curiously  constructed  reflectors  and  through  certain  regulated 
and  denned  mediums ;  but  who  shines  forth  from  his  own  ex- 
haustless  fountains  of  splendor,  through  the  wide  universe, 
and  warms  and  brightens  every  object  that  turns  up  to  him  a 
willing  face,  whether  it  be  the  broad  disc  of  a  revolving  world, 
or  a  little  flower  by  a  running  stream,  in  a  far  ofi*  wilderness, 
where  no  foot  hath  ever  trod.     Or  it  is  like  a  broad,  deep  and 
pleasant  river,  rolUng  its  waters  through  many  provinces,  and 
which  no  one  of  them  all  can  dip  up  and  retain  and  dispense  to 
the  others  at  pleasure ;  but  of  its  own  mighty  strength,  it  holds 
on  its  way  resistlessly,  difiusing  fertility  and  beauty  on  either 
shore,  from  where  it  nrst  collecte  the  mountain  streams  down  to 
the  great  ocean  in  which  it  rests.     Wherever  the  truths  of 
Christianity  come,  whatever  be  the  instruments,  there  she  is, 
with   all  her  inherent   power,  and  her  store  of  blessings. 
Wherever  these  truths  are  received  and  trusted  in,  and  made  to 
appear  in  a  spiritual  life,  there  she  has  accomplished  her  end. 
She  has  won  a  soul  from  death  to  life  and  immortality,  and 
made  joy  in  heaven. 

Thirdly :  The  three  orders  of  the  Hierarchy  are  not  required 
for  the  omces  of  Christianity.  The  temple  service  required  the 
high  priest,  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  But  our  Great  High 
Priest  having  finished  his  sacrifice  and  passed  into  the  heavens 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  ^^  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  accompanying  it  with  those  two  beautiful  and  sim- 
ple ordinances.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  make  up 
the  whole  ritual  of  Christianity.  There  is  plainly  here  no  duty 
which  does  not  fitly  belong  to,  and  which  may  not  be  con- 
veniently performed  by  presbyters.  And  in  ordaining  and  in- 
ducting candidates  into  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
"  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  whose  mem- 
bers claim,  likewise,  to  be  bishops,  appears  as  solemn  and  as 
suitable  to  the  end  proposed,  as  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
one  man  claiming  to  belong  to  a  liigher  order. 

History  does  not  show  that  the  churches  organized  under 
the  Episcopate  have  been  wiser  and  purer  than  those  oiganized 
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under  presbyters.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  corruptions 
of  the  church,  the  most  violent  contentions,  and  the  most  flag- 
rant abuses  have  appeared  under  the  Episcopate. 

When  I  speak  of  denominations  not  under  the  Episcopate,  I 
include  the  great  body  of  the  reformed  church.  In  our  coun- 
try, I  believe,  all  the  denominations  but  one,  acknowledge  no 
order  higher  than  the  presbyters :  for  although  our  Methodist 
brethren  have  their  bishops,  they  are  thus  styled  only  in  desig- 
nation of  an  office  specially  conferred  upon  them,  and  not  as 
possessing  a  distinct  and  higher  ministerial  rank  than  their 
brethren. 

The  blessings  of  the  gospel,  we  admit,  are  not  confined  to 
those  portions  of  the  church  who  adhere  to  the  primitive  doc- 
trine of  the  parity  of  the  ministry.  But  where,  under  the  Epis- 
copate, do  they  more  abound?  Where,  more  justly,  than 
among  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  New  England,  is  the 
song  of  the  prophet  recalled :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bring^th  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publish- 
eth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !'' 


The  apostle  Paul,  in  a  passage  already  quoted — 1  Cor.  1 :  17 
— ^not  only  points  out  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, namely,  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  he  also  designates  the 
manner  of  preaching  it:  "Not  with  wisdom  of  words" — and 
this  thought  he  expands  in  the  following  verses  and  chapters. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  he  is  very  expKcit : 
*'  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency 
of  speech,  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of 
God.  For  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified — and  my  speech  and  my  preaching 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  m  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

Paul  was  addresang  a  church  in  a  Grecian  city :  and  in 
the  Grecian  cities  there  were  schools  both  of  the  Philosophers 
and  of  the  Rhetoricians.  The  "  excellency  of  wisdom"  refers 
to  the  former :  the  "  excellency  of  words"  to  the  latter.  Most 
of  this  philosophizing  was  vain,  idle  and  Epicurean,  as  well  acs 
refined,  subtle  and  attractive.  The  noble  philosophy  of  Plato 
was  never  popular.  The  system  of  the  Rhetoricians  was  daz- 
zling indeed,  but  false  and  hollow.    They  made  unbounded 
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pretensions,  but  imposed  mere  artificial  rules  \7hich  embraced  a 
nourish  of  declamation,  without  mental  discipline  or  any  genu- 
ine eloquence,  v  Now  Paul  came  not  to  amuse  them  witJii  subtle 
and  curious  speculations,  but  simp]y  to  preach  ^'  Christ  and  him 
crucified." — He  came  not  to  ch^rm  the  ears  of  a  false  taste 
with  wordy  harangues  and  mellifluous  intonations,  but  to  give 
a  plain  message,  whose  simple  import  was  so  majestic  and 
glorious  that  it  defied  and  frowned  upon  the  popular  tricks  and 
antics  of  oratory.  And  he  did  this  ^^  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  of  none  effect ;"  lest  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  should  be  diverted  from  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and 
the  cross  of  Christ  fail  of  its  great  end. 

Christianity  is  not  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  degree,  a  system 
of  formal  philosophy.  It  contains  neither  fables  nor  subue  and 
strange  dogmas.  It  conveys  truth  under  striking  facts  and 
beautiful  examples.  It  presents  truth  vdth  a  livmg  counte- 
nance, a  speaking  voice,  a  waim  heart,  a  benevolent  hand, 
and  going  about  Sing  good  ;  "  I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 
the  life,"  says  Christ.  U  indeed  contains  mysteries,  but  they  are, 
like  all  the  mysteries  of  God,  sublime  and  glorious,  and  con- 
nected with  rich  practical  benefits.  There  is  no  greater  mys- 
^eiT  to  me  than  tiie  sun.  What  is  the  substance  of  his  oro  1 
What  feeds  his  inexhaustible  light  and  heat  1  What  is  the 
nature  of  light  itself,  and  by  what  force  is  every  ray  carried 
directly  onwards  in  space,  travelling  eternally,  except  it  meet 
a  reflecting  or  absorbing  surface?  0  sun,  I  know  thee  not! 
thou  art  to  me>  like  every  other  star  of  light,  '^  a  beauty  and  a 
mystery !"  I  know  not  what  thou  art ;  but  I  know  th^  thou 
art ;  thou  risest  every  morning  to  give  me  light,  and  settest 
every  night  to  give  me  repose ;  thou  travellest  through  thy 
vast  circuit  and  bringest  the  pleasant  succession  of  the,seasons; 
thou  art,  to  me,  God's  most  palpable  and  glorious  minister  of 
blessings !  I  know  not  what  thou  art  in  t£yself — and  I  may 
never  ascend  thy  empyreal  seat  to  g^in  a  nearer  vision— -but  I 
know  thy  benign  influences  and  eneQts^*-I  know  that  I  cannot 
live  without  thee !  And  so  likewise  these  orbs  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  which  move  together  in  the  gospel  ^stem,  are 
at  a  sublime  height  above  my  feeble  vision^^I  see  them,  I 
know  that  they  are,  I  experience  their  gracious,  healing,  hea- 
venly influences — tbey  are  to  me  "  life  and  immortality."  I 
believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  although 
the  Divine  Beipg  is  tQ  m^  m  Qrb  of  brightness  whose  intense 
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centre  I  cannot  penetrate.  Like  Moses  in  his  vision,  we  see  but 
the  far  off  sweeping  skirts  of  this  glory — we  feel  its  vivifying 
and  enriching  power;  and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  passes 
before  us.  It  is  paternal  mercy,  redeeming  love,  ineffable  con- 
solation, joy  and  peace — and  this  suffices  us. 

The  cross  of  Christ,  the  humiliation,  the  incarnation,  the 
Suffering  and  death,  the  heavenly  high  priesthood  may  be  as 
mysterious  to  me,  as  the  deep  and  clear  fountain  which  bubbles 
up  from  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  from  generation  to  generation, 
sending  out  its  pure  and  sweet  waters,  but  they  are  no  less 
palpably  a  benefit,  and  they  are  a  fountain  of  life  in  an  infinite- 
ly higher  sense.  Reason  does  not  rieject  mysteries.  Reason 
believes  in  mysteries  upon  sufficient  evidence,  and  no  evidence 
to  reason  is  higher  than  the  undoubted  affirmation  of  the  In- 
finite God,  and  the  existence  of  benefits  which  can  be  traced 
to  these  mysteries  alone. 

Now,  when  we  take  up  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
are  we  to  make  these  facts  and  mysteries,  these  commands, 
-warnings,  exhortations  and  "  exceedingly  precious  promises" 
the  mere  occasions  of  philosophical  speculations  ? — are  wie  to 
frame  systems  of  metaphysico-theology  upon  them,  arrogant 
and  formidable  ?  Are  we  to  take  them,  by  violence,  as  the 
vehicles  of  our  Manichasism,  Gnosticism,  Peripateticism,  or 
even  our  Platonism  ?  Upon  the  cross  of  Christ  shall  we  nail 
our  parchment  rolls,  and  change  the  blood-stained  symbol  of 
salvation  into  a  sign-post  of  the  "  excellency  of"  our  "  wis- 
dom ?"  God  forbid.  We  are  to  preach  the  facts,  mysteries, 
promises  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  without  the  glosses  of 
our  philosophy — ^with  no  ambitious  aim — with  the  simplicity,^ 
directness  and  dignified  earnestness  which  characterized  the 
Great  Author  of  our  religion  and  his  apostles — that  "  if  by  any 
means  we  may  save  some" — a  style  of  preaching  which 
although  it  seem  "  foolishness"  to  the  "  disputers  of  this  world," 
will,  to  the  souls  seeking  salvation,  be  "in  the  power  and  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit," 

I  do  not  undervalue  philosophy;  I  may  rather  be  suspected 
to  be  one  of  its  devotees.  But  I  wish  to  preserve  it  in  its  fit- 
ting relations,  and  its  due  subordination.  And  if  I  ever  under- 
take philosophical  investigation,  in  respect  to  biblical  truth,  my 
aim  shall  be  to  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  revelation  from 
the  philosophies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it.  When  phi- 
losophies of  all  sorts  have  for  ages  been  erecting  their  towers 
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of  strength  and  naming  them  after  the  '^  stronghold"  of  Zion ; 
and  have  been  inscribing  Scripture  texts  all  over  their  banners 
— then  of  necessity  we  may  be  compelled  to  seek  out,  by  legit- 
imate methods,  the  true  philosophy,  which  is  the  harmony  of 
all  minds  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  God's  works ;  that  we 
may  beat  down  these  frowning  and  boastful  fastnesses  of  error, 
and  release  the  gospel  from  its  long  imprisonment,  to  go  abroad 
again,  as  free  and  simple  as  when  Paul  carried  its  banner,  ex- 
claiming, ^^  I  have  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

We  have  seen  how  the  doing  away  of  the  equality  of 
Christ's  ministers,  and  the  introduction  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  church,  corrupted  its  polity,  and  led  on  those  vast  evils 
which  blacken  and  sadden  the  pages  on  which  are  recorded 
the  acts  of  nominal  Christianity.  Akin  to  this  is  the  history  of 
dogmatical  Christianity. 

For  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  aim  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  preachers  of  the  cross,  of  equal  rank,  and  unambitious 
pastors  of  the  flock,  was  one  form  of  error.  For  the  profess- 
ed preachers  to  preach  any  thing  besides  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross — ^to  foist  into  the  system  of  truth,  revealed  irom  heaven, 
their  own  inventions — to  know  any  thing  besides  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  was  the  other  great  and  pregnant  form  of  error. 
They  b^an  to  exist  together — ^they  co-wonced  together — ^they 
advanced  together — they  sustained  each  other,  and  they  devas- 
tated the  fields  of  truth,  by  the  tares  which  Ihey  sowed.  The 
evils  which  the  apostle  deprecated,  which  began  to  work  in 
Corinth,  but  which  he  successfiilly  opposed,  and  of  which  he 
forewarned  th^  church  in  those  memorable  words :  "  For  the 
'  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  firom 
the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables," — ^these  evils  ap- 
peared even  before  the  apostolical  sun  had  set.  He  who  has 
read  the  history  of  philosophy  and  church  history  together, 
finds  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  multifarious  and  coimicting 
doctrines  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  to  the  schools  of  phi* 
losophy.  He  who  has  examined  the  specimens  of  sermonizing, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  different  ages,  as  wal 
as  the  theological  writings  in  general,  finds  them  a  mixed  and 
motley  web,  of  Scripture  facts  and  affirmations  which  may  be 
called  the  golden  tiireads,  and  speculative  dogmas^  acute  or 
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crude,  ingenious  or  monstrous,  gathered  from  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
Zoroaster  or  Manes,  from  the  Gnostics  or  the  Bhudists  and 
these  are  the  threads  of  various  and  strange  colors  and  mate- 
rials. Such  are  a  vast  proportion  of  the  writings  of  the  school- 
men— the  subtleties  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  Magnus  Albertus 
Beatissimus,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

What  prevailed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  is  not  extinct  in 
our  day.  A  blessed  change  has  indeed  come  over  the  church, 
and  is  still  in  progress.  But  Arminianism,  and  Pelagianism, 
and  Calvinism,  and  Hopkinsianism,  and  Antinomianism,  and 
Emmonism,  and  Taylorism,  and  Coleridgeanism,  and  Transcen- 
dentalism, and  Old  and  New  Schoolism,  and  Perfectionism,  and 
other  isms  are  rife  in  the  land.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  ^ 
discussions?  Whence  spring  these  warring  opinions?  We 
find  not  their  names  in  the  gospel.  Do  we  find  all  the  opinions 
they  represent,  in  the  gospel?  One  thing  is  certain,  that, 
in  these  conflicting  schools,  gospel  truths  are  not  at  war  with 
each  other.  Let  a  philosophical  critic  examine  them,  and  he 
plainly  discovers  the  opposing  elements  of  different  philoso- 
phies. Multitudes  of  people  who  have  never  studied  philoso- 
phy and  who  care  nothing  sibout  it,  and  who,  if  you  take  them 
upon  the  plain  facts,  affirmations  and  duties  of  me  gospel,  are 
perfectly  agreed,  are  nevertheless  divided  into  alienated  parties, 
respectmg  consecrated  technicalities,  and  the  artificial  precision 
of  elaborate  confessions.  They  dispute  about  words  because 
they  are  old  and  favorite  worcls,  when  they  all  alike  have  the 
older  and  better  thin^  They  give  each  other  foul  names  upon 
verbal  or  philosophical  differences,  which  are  unintelligible 
alike  to  the  imlearned,  and,  alas !  to  not  a  few  of  the  learned 
disputants. 

While  discussions  are  waxing  louder  and  louder-«-me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  apostle,  like  a  clear,  harmo- 
nious trumpet,  call  to  draw  us  away  from  the  battle — ^^  Now  I 
beseech  you  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you ;  but  that  you  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment  And  how  shall  we 
effect  this  ?  Let  each  minister  bear  in  mind,  ^^  Christ  sent  me 
to  preach  the  gospel."  This  is  my  rank,  this  my  office.  I  am 
to  preach  it — ^^  not  with  wisdom  of  words"  or  "  excellency  <rf 
wisdom  and  speech" — ^not  in  view  of  my  philosophy,  or  in 
support  of  my  party  3  I  am  to  preach  it  as  it  is  given  me  from 
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the  pure  fountain  of  truth — and  in  tho  meekness,  plainness, 
and  earnestness  of  one  endeavoring  to  "  save  a '  soul  fi"om  death." 
A  return  to  the  apostolical  models,  this,  this  vnll  bring  in 
the  cure,  and  breathe  upon  us  the  balmy  breath  of  j)eace. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  how  the  apostle  is  continudly  referring 
to  the  "  cross  of  Christ,"  or  to"  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Th£ 
alone  he  glories  in — this  alone  he  determines  to  know  and 
preach.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  reason.  The  "  cross 
of  Christ,"  or  "  Christ  and  him  crucified"  presents  us  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel.  The  aim  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  was 
not  to  institute  a  splendid  hierarchy,  nor  to  establish  proud  and 
learned  schools  of  philosophy — nor  even  to  teach  the  most  use- 
ful sciences  and  arts :  there  was  but  one  aim,  a  sublimely  sim- 
ple aim — ^'^to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  All  the  divine 
mstitutions  and  arrangements  are  made  for  this  end.  The  truths 
revealed  are  revealed  for  this  end.  The  ministers  and  agencies 
ordained,  are  ordained  for  this  end.  The  rites  and  (u-dmances 
given,  are  given  for  this  end.  No  part  of  the  gospel  plan  is 
adapted  for  mere  scientifical  purposes,  for  the  uses  of  the  world 
— or  for  amusing  or  profound  disquisitions ;  but  all  is  for  salva- 
tion— ^for  immortality  and  life.  Hence  he  who  reads,  or  hears, 
or  professes,  and  enters  upon  the  practice  of,  the  gospel,  can 
consistently  do  so  only  for  this  end.  And  so  likewise  he  who 
preaches  the  gospel,  or  takes  any  measures  for  its  dissemination, 
can  lawfully  have  no  other  end  m  view.  It  is  not  for  the  cause 
of  Apollos,  or  Paul,  or  Cephas,  but  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
alone.  O  could  we  thus  take  and  use  the  gospel,  it  would  in- 
deed be  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  man." 

Look  at  our  missionaries.  Of  different  sects,  they  are  still 
united  in  preaching  the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  The  enemy  is  so  numerous  and  active  that  disagree- 
ment with  each  other  becomes  treason  to  the  common  cause. 
Would  we  but  consider  it — there  are  the  same  imperative  rea- 
sons  for  our  agreement  at  home. 

The  representation  we  have  given  of  the  ministerial  office, 
assigning  it  one  grade,  separates  it  from  the  love  of  power  and 
the  competitions  of  ambition.  The  representation  we  have 
given  of  the  manner  of  preaching  the  gospel  shuts  out  from  it 
the  ambitious  displays  of  learning,  the  pomp,  profundity  and 
brilliancy  of  philosophical  discussion,  and  the  studied  elegan- 
cies of  oratory.  But  is  it  thence  an  office  of  low  grade,  and 
of  duties  affording  little  scope  to  the  human  mind  ?     There 
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could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  such  an  inference.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  office  than  that  of  a 
prophet  of  God,  sent  to  convey  his  messages  to  men.  And 
next  to  this  is  the  office  of  repeating  these  messages  by  divine 
commission  likewise.  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  all  faithful  preachers  of  the  word,  in  this  point  of 
view,  form  one  holy  and  glorious  fellowship.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  of  one  rank,  because  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
c^not  be  of  different  ranks.  They  are  all  alike  consecrated  to 
a  duty  which  elevates  them  to  a  position  the  most  sacred  to 
which  man  can  aspire. 

K  the  work  of  the  ministry  were  one  of  mere  toilsome  bene- 
volence— a  teaching  of  Uttle  children  or  of  those  as  ignorant  as 
children — an  active  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  and 
Bick  and  distressed,  of  every  degrefe — a  mere  repetition  of  a 
few  simple  elements  of  truth,  connected  with  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  it  would  be  the  most  honorable  and  desirable  employ- 
ment of  man — ^it  would  discipline  the  sour  more  worthily  and 
efTectually  in  all  its  nobler  and  spiritual  faculties — ^it  would 
yield  in  tne  very  performance  of  its  duties,  the  most  substantial 
rewards  of  inward  peace  and  blessedness,  and  would  secure  the 
glorious  hope  of  the  high  and  immortal  destiny  of  those  "who 
turn  many  to  righteousness."  And  the  work  of  the  ministry 
does  embrace  what  is  here  mentioned. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  system  of  truth  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  all  its  facts  and  mysteries  are  so  rich  and  sublime, 
so  uplifting  to  thought,  that  he,  who  dwells  amid  them,  seems 
to  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  the  presence  chamber  of  truth, 
where  he  is  surrounded  with  a  divine  radiance,  and  enjoys 
glorious  and  beautiftil  prospects,  and  his  ears  are  filled  with  the 
whisperings  and  echoes  of  knowledges  about  to  be  revealed, 
and  he  is  waiting  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  call  to 
enter  in. 

There  is  also  no  science  or  true  philosophy,  or  genuine 
literature,  which  is  useless  to  the  candidate  in  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  or  which  he  may  not  cultivate  advantageously, 
after  he  has  entered  upon  it,  if  he  but  do  so  wisely,  and  use  it 
by  right  appropriation.  The  strongest  and  most  cultivated  in- 
tellect ipay  find  none  of  its  powers  or  gifts  useless  here.  It  is  an 
office  of  heavenly  dignity,  of  heavenly  employments  and  of 
privileges  which  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  an  office  too  of  re- 
sponsibilities whose  solemnity  and  moment  we  cannot  exagge- 
rate. 
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Let  the  reader,  if  he  have  taken  upon  himself  this  sacred 
office,  pause  here,  and  think  of  what  is  committed  to  him !  He 
is  God's  ambassador. — ^He  is  Christ's  minister. — He  is  sent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. — He  bears  the  word  of  life. — ^He  has  the  cup 
of  salvation  in  his  hand. — ^He  is  laboring  for  the  redemption  of 
the  soul — ^to  persuade  men  to  flee  from  me  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life ! — *^  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things !"  From  the  depths  of  penitence  and  grief  for  his  defi- 
ciencies and  unworthiness — ^in  the  solemn  apprehension  of  this 
great  trust, — let  him  attend  to  the  sublime  charge  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  :  "  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing,  in  his  kingdom ;  preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suflFering  and  doctrine." 


ARTICLE    V. 


The  Bible  and  its  Literature. 

By  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New- York. 

The  following  article  was  prepared  for  delivery  before  a 
popular  audience,  on  an  occasion,*  which  of  course  permitted 
only  a  very  general  outline  of  the  great  subject  under  review. 
For  this  reason,  several  of  the  topics,  and  some  of  them  important 
ones,  could  be  little  more  than  barely  enumerated.  With  this 
explanation  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  this  form,  as 
intended  to  present  an  outline  of  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  importance  of  the  studies  embraced  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Biblical  Literature. 

This  term,  in  its  general  acceptation,  and  as  here  employed, 
embraces  all  those  branches  of  learning,  which  bear  upon  the 
study,  the  illustration,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    The  object  of  the  department  is  to  train  up  able  and 

'*'  The  inauguration  of  the  author  as  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New<^ork,  Jan.  20,  1841. — Editor. 
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faithful  interpreters  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  as  the  Word 
of  God  is  the  comer-stone  of  all  Christian  Theology,  so  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  that  Holy  Word,  must  of  right  be 
regarded  as  the  first  and  fundamental  branch  of  all  theological 
education. 

Upon  this  foundation,  Scientific  Theology  next  rears  her 
superstructure  of  doctrines,  and  points  out  their  relations  and 
adaptedues^  to  the  elements  of  the  human  mind  and  character ; 
and  then  Practical  Theology  comes  in  to  show  how  all  these 
truths  and  doctrines  may  be  brought  home  with  the  greatest 
power  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind.  These  are  the 
three  gTeat  departm^ls  of  Christian  science,— Exegeticd,  Doc- 
trinal, and  Practical.  But  as  all  these,  again,  derive  life  and 
vigor  from  the  light  of  experience,  reflected  from  the  puges 
of  history  as  it  recounts  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  people  in 
every  age,  and  shows  how  the  trums  of  the  gospel  have  been 
promulgated  and  received ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
proposd,  adopted,  modified,  or  rejected ;  so  the  History  of  the 
Church  has  naturally  come  to  occupy  a  place  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  theological  science ;  not  less  important  and  essential 
than  the  other  mree,  to  every  complete  system  of  theological 
instruction.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  system  upon  which  all  Pro- 
testant Schools  of  Theology  in  our  own  or  other  lands,  have 
usually  been  founded :  first,  the  study  and  observation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  next,  the  scientific  arrangement  and  proof  of  the 
doctrines  thence  derived;  and  afterwards,  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  science  with  its  general  history.  The  time 
has  gone  by  in  our  country,  theoretically  at  least,  when  this 
order  was  reversed ;  when  the  Bible  was  appealed  to  merely 
to  supply  an  illustration  for  the  preacher,  or  to  furnish  proof- 
texts  for  a  system  of  doctrines  already  drawn  out  from  the 
storehouse  of  human  reason. 

It  has  ever  been  the  glory  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  that  it 
has  placed  the  Scriptures  where  they  ought  to  be,  above  every 
human  name,  above  every  human  authority.     The  Bible  is  the 

ONLY  AND  SUFFICIENT  RuLE  OF  FaITH  AND  PRACTICE.      Such  is  the 

fundamental  maxim  upon  which  Protestantism  has  ever  rested ; 
and  will  rest,  so  long  as  the  truth  of  God  is  duly  honored.  In 
this  maxim  we  have  the  very  germ  and  essence  of  the  glorious 
Reformation,  whose  seed  was  sown  by  WicklifFe,  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  its  rising  shoots  nourished  by  the  blood  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  fifteenth;  and  its  growth  brought  to 
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maturity  and  its  fruit  ripened  in  the  sixteenth,  under  the  vigor- 
ous training  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  What  was  it  that 
first  led  Wickliffe  to  question  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church  1 
The  study  of  the  Bible.  "What  led  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  cast  off  the  authority  of  Rome  in  matters  of  faith,  and  press 
forward  in  the  path  which  conducted  only  to  martjrrdom  i  It 
was  the  Bible.  What  gave  to  Luther  his  chief  power,  and 
enabled  him  to  establish  me  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  on  a 
sure  and  permanent  basis  ?  It  was  his  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  brought  divine  truth  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
mass  of  mind  among  the  common  people.  It  was  no  longer  a 
human  interpreter,  standing  between  God  and  the  people  to  tell 
them  what  tiie  Lord  had  said ;  but  it  was  Ood  himself  speaking 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  bringing  his  own  truth  directly 
home  to  their  hearts.  It  was  good  seed  sown  in  good  groimd ; 
it  sprung  up  aud  bore  good  fruit ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  before  had  been  smouldering  for  centuries,  with 
only  occasional  flashes  of  light,  now  burst  forth  and  shone  with 
a  steady  and  unquenchable  splendor.  Where  the  Scriptures 
were  translated  and  venerated  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  there  the  Reformation  was  established;  and 
the  Umits  within  which  this  veneration  of  the  Bible  prevailed, 
are  to  this  day  the  boundaries  of  Protestantism. 

The  maxim  which  we  are  considering,  has  usually  been 
received  as  a  self-evident  truth  throughout  the  Protestant  world. 
Fifteen  jrears  ago,  there  probably  could  hardly  have  been  found 
an  individual  bearing  the  Protestant  name,  who  would  have 
thought  of  calling  it  in  question.  But  at  the  present  day,  a 
tendency  has  arisen  in  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  community, 
directed  primarily  against  certain  levelling  efforts  to  bresuk 
down  the  external  power  and  dignity  of  the  church — a  ten- 
dency which  ascribes  to  a  portion  of  that  church  a  supremacy 
which  she  herself  has  never  heretofore  claimed,  and  exalts  her 
to  the  dignity  of  the  church  primitive  and  apostolic,  having 
authority  over  the  faith  and  consciences  not  only  of  her  own 
members,  but  virtually  of  all  Christendom.  It  results  as  a  main 
principle  directly  from  this  tendency,  and  we  now  hear  the 
doctrine  warily  advanced,  that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  by 
the  church;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
is  above  that  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  so  far  as  these  views  shall 
become  current,  there  is  danger,  that  the  separating  wall  may 
9igam  be  built  up  between  the  truth  of  God  and  the  mass  of 
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mankind ;  that  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  present  time  to  dia- 
semmate  the  Bible  throughout  all  lands,  shall  go  for  nought ; 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  church,  verging  in  self- 
defence  to  an  unhappy  extreme,  may  strive  to  overmrow  the 
fundamental  and  essential  principle,  on  which  she  has  hitherto 
reposed,  as  on  an  immovable  basis. 

But  why  should  Protestants  thus  cast  away  the  very  founda* 
tion  of  their  liberty  in  Christ  ?  Why  build  up  again  a  sepa- 
ratmg  wall  to  divide  them  from  the  truth  and  love  of  Ood  ? 
The  Protestant  maxim  has  in  all  ages  been  the  watchword  of 
Christian  liberty ;  and  the  abandonment  of  it,  the  signal  of 
sqpiritual  thraldom  and  darkness.  The  manifiostation  of  this 
{Minciple  in  the  Reformation,  was  but  a  return  to  it  after  a  long 
mght  of  oblivion ;  it  had  already  shone  forth  with  equal  power 
and  splendor  in  the  still  greater  renovation  of  GKxl's  church 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Kedeemer  himself. 

When  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  *^  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,"*  and  bad  enveloped  and  obscured  the  light 
of  divine  truth  in  the  Old  Testamoit  by  their  traditions.  Theirs 
was  then>  the  authority  of  the  church ;  they  had  made  them- 
selves the  interpreters  of  Scripture  to  the  people ;  and  oa  their 
dictum  hung  the  agnificancy  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets. 
Against  this  assumption  of  authority,  Jesus  set  his  face  at  once 
and  for  ever.  -  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  public  discourses, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  declares  to  the  assembled  multi> 
tude  by  several  examples :  ^'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time,''  that  ye  should  do  so  and  so ;  "  but  I  say 
unto  you/'  that  this  audiority  i»  noughtf  On  another  occasion 
he  exclaims :  ^'  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  Grod 
of  no  e&ct  hy  your  tradition ;"  and  tiben  he  proceeds  to  inveigh 
against  them  in  the  language  of  Isaiah  :  **  This  people  draweth 
High  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoreth  mo  with  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they  worship 
me,  teachii^  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."|  In  like 
manner  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  sets  at  nought  the 
authority  of  Jewish  tradition :  "  Why  then,"  he  exclaims  to 
l^e  Colossians,  ^^  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject 
to  ordinances,  after  the  commandments  ahd  doctrines  of 
m^a.  ?"4    And  again^  in  a  strain  of  strong  invective  against 

*  MaU.  xziii;  2.     f  Matt.  v.  21,  seq.    |  Matt.  xv.  6—9. 
§    Comp.  Mark  vii.  6— 13.  I  Col.  ii.  20—22. 
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**  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  especially  they  of  the  circumcision,'' 
he  directs  Titus  to  ^^  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  he 
•ound  in  the  faith,  not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,  and  com- 
mandments of  men,  that  turn  from  the  truth."* 

Nor  were  all  these  declarations  merely  negative;  serving 
only  to  contradict  the  authority  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
and  their  traditions.    It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  to  overthrow  one  mass  of  error  in  order  to  set  up 
another  in  its  place.    They  never  claimed  themselves  to  be  in- 
terpreters of  the  Word  of  God  to  others.    That  Holy  Word 
was  free  to  all ;  it  was  known  and  read  of  all  men ;  and  to  it 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ever  appealed,  against  the  objections  of 
the  Jews,  as  the  supreme  authority,  before  which  all  human 
cavils  must  be  dumb.     Yea,  even  the  opponents  themselves 
were  to  be  the  interpreters  and  judges.    '^  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures," says  our  Lord,  ^^  for  m  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."t    The  apostles, 
too,  in  their  preaching,  appealed  always  to  the  Scriptures^  en- 
forcing the  study  of  them  upon  their  hearers ;  and  it  is  recorded 
as  a  trait  of  nobleness  in  the  Bereans,  to  whom  Paul  and  Silas 
preached  the  gospel,  ^'  that  they  received  the  word  with  aU 
readmess  of  mmd,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  were  so."|    They  went  not  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  the  authoritative  expounders  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  searched  for  themselves,  in  the  light  of  Grod's  truth  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  Spirit,  which  is  ever  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  seek  aright    The  same  great  principle  is  inculcated  by 
Paul,  when  in  addressing  Timothy,  he  reminds  him,  ^^  that  from 
a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  enforce  the  thought  more -general- 
ly and  strongly ;  ^'  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod  ^ 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrme,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  m  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."^    This,  ac- 
eording  to  the  apostle,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Scriptures  to  those 
who  search  them  for  themselves ;  and  thus  become  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Christian  faith.    He  says  not  one  word  of  thdr 
being  interpreted  by  or  according  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 

•  Tit.  i.  10—14.        t  Jolm  ''-  39-         t  •A^**"  *"»•  11* 

5  2  Tim.  Hi.  15— 17. 
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Indeed,  the  only  occasion  6n  record,  in  which  the  apostolic 
church,  as  such,  exercised  an  authority  in  any  way  paramount 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  great  question  relative  to  the  binding  power  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law  upon  Gentile  converts.  Many  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  still  venerated  their  ritual,  and  believed  that 
other  converts  should  be  subject  to  its  ordinances.  This 
tendency  Paul  labored  long  and  vehemently  to  counteract,  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  at  length  the  autho- 
rity of  the  assembled  church  and  elders  at  J^ussJem  was  called 
in,  to  determine  between  the  opposing  views.  This  they  did ; 
not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  ambassadors  and  representatives 
of  Christ,  expressly  acting  hj  inspiration  from  on  high;  '^For 
it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you 
no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things."*  Thus  was 
abrogated  in  form  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law;  not  by  the 
church  acting  on  its  own  authority,  but  from  the  authority  of 
Christ  himseU.  Their  decree  was  neither  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  nor  a  tradition  claiming  to  be  of  equal  weight  with 
Scripture ;  but  it  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  Scripture  itself,  rest- 
ing upon  the  same  divine  authority  and  sanction,  and  promul- 
gated under  the  direct  influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 

The  main  argiunent  of  the  church  in  every  age,  in  favor  of 
its  assumed  authority,  has  been  the  fear  lest  *^  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  should  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.'' Such  was  already  the  complaint  of  Peter  in  respect  to 
the  epistles  of  Paul  and  other  Scriptures ;  yet  he  suggests  no 
interposition  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  prevent  such  a  result 
He  merely  exhorts  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  to  greater 
caution  not  to  fall  from  their  own  steadfastness,  seeing  they  were 
dius  forewarned.!  And  why  should  more  than  this  be  neces- 
sary t  Because  a  few  of  the  ^'  unlearned  and  unstable"  abuse 
their  liberty,  shall  that  liberty  be  wholly  taken  away  from  the 
steadfast  and  the  intelligent  1  Far  better  were  it  for  the  church, 
for  her  ministers  and  lier  members,  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
these  ^^  unlearned  and  unstable,"  and  so  bring  them  willmgly 
to  the  truth ;  and  not  at  once  to  shut  them  up  in  the  prison- 
house  of  human  authority. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    I  am  not  calling  in  question 
the  propriety,  nor  even  the  necessity  of  creeds  and  confessions. 

*  Acts  XV.  28.  See  the  whole  chapter,    f  2  P^t.  iii.  15— !?• 
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I  hold  that  every  religious  community  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
,  the  system  of  doctrines,  conscientiously  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
which  shall  be  the  bond  of  its  existence  and  the  condition  of 
membership.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  a 
member  discards,  or  acts  contrary  to,  the  profession  he  has  made, 
such  a  community  has  the  right  to  call  him  to  an  account,  and 
even  to  exclude  him  from  its  pale.  But  it  does  not  follow,  nor 
ean  it  ever  be  justified,  that  where  there  is  merely  a  conscientious 
difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  Scriptural  doctrine,  denunci* 
ation  and  persecution  should  be  let  loose  upon  their  prey,  or  an 
individual  be  injured  in  his  good  name,  or  deprived  of  civil  or 
social  rights  and  privileges.  This  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
wron^  in  itself  $  directly  opposed  to  the  great  and  fundamen- 
tal pnnciple  of  Protestantism ;  and  ccMatrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  tenor  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Having  thus  brought  out  to  view  the  character  and  founda- 
tions of  me  great  Protestant  principle  relative  to  the  Bible,  let 
us  nOw  trace  it  as  applied  to  tiieological  education.  It  follows 
from  it,  as  I  have  abready  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
Bible  must  be  the  basis  of  all  Christian  theology.  Our  present 
inquiry,  therefore,  will  have  for  its  obiect  the  various  suteidiary 
branches  of  study,  which  are  essmtsal  fep  e^ery  one  who  would 
aspire  to  the  character  of  an  able  and  thoroughly  Aimished 
interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  of  such  am  I  here  speaking ; — of  interpretos  who 
may  understand  and  explain  the  Word  of  God,  not  merely  in 
things  pertaining  to  our  duties  and  destiny  as  immortal  and 
accountable  beings ;  for  on  these  points  the  Bible  is  so  plain, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  even  in  the  most  imperfect 
trandation  presents  enough  of  divine  truth  to  make  all  men 
wise  imto  salvation.  But  I  q)eak  of  interrnreters  who  may 
likewise  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  other 
parts ;  in  its  bearings  upon  the  history  and  antiquities,  not  <MiIy 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  wh<4e  human  race ;  who  may  be  able 
to  clear  up  difficulties,  illustrate  what  may  seem  obscure,  and 
make  the  Scriptures  in  some  degree  as  plain  and  simple  to 
mankind  now,  as  they  were  to  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
first  addressed. 

In  this  last  remark  lies  the  main  clue,  which  is  to  guide  all 
the  efforts  of  the  interpreter.  The  revelation  of  God's  truth 
was  made  originally  to  the  Jews,  a  people  peculiar  in  their  Ian* 
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guage,  tbeir  modes  of  life,  their  hcwsy  their  manners  and  cufr* 
tomSy  their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  Perhaps  in  all  the 
civilized  world  it  would  be  difficult  to  fiml  a  nation,  presenting 
in  all  these  particulars  a  stronger  contrast  with  ourswlyes.  Yet 
to  them  the  Scriptures  were  addk'essed,  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  with  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  character  and  circumn 
stances.  Ood  addressed  himself  to  them,  intending  to  be 
understood ;  and  he  n>oke  in  such  a  way,  that  he  was  under- 
stood.  He  spoke  to  Jews  in  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
Jews;  and  as  one  Jew  understood  another  Jew,  so  thejr  all 
understood  that  which  God  uttered  to  them  in  the  same  tongue. 
Now  if  we  too  would  comprehend  the  Scriptures  AiUy,  we 
must  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  Jews ;  hear  as  they 
heard,  and  understand  the  languaff  e  as  they  understood  it ;  white 
fi)r  the  sense,  especially  of  prophecy,  we  have  the  additional 
revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  history  of  Grod's 
dealings  with  his  church  and  with  the  world  for  many  centuries 
later. 

What  then  is  requisite,  to  enable  us  as  interpreters  to  stand 
in  the  position  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  grasp  the 
further  advantages  resulting  from  the  experience  of  centuries  7 
The  proper  answer  to  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  variety 
of  particulars,  and  covers  the  whole  ground  embraced  by  our 
present  inquiry. 

L  The  first  requisite,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  bai^  of  all 
accurate  study  of  the  Bible,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  origin 
nal  tongues  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Hebrew,  with  a  few  passages  of  Chaldee  interspersed, 
and  the  NeW  Testament  in  Greek.  The  necessi^  of  learning 
both  these  languages  is  now  universally  acknowlecieed,  wherev<^ 
er  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  BiUe  is  prized ; 
and  every  Theological  Seminary  in  Christendom,  which  makes 
provision  for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  takes  them  up  in 
these  original  tongues.  It  would  therefore  be  here  a  waste  of 
time,  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  regular 
philological  study  of  these  languages ;  for  this  is  included  in 
the  very  idea  of  a  thorough  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrips 
tures  themselves.  To  think  of  such  a  kaowledge  of  the  Bible, 
to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  translation,  is  pre- 
posterous. The  well  qualified  interpreter  must  be  able  himsdf 
to  sit  in  judgment  u{>on  all  translations,  by  comparing  them  in 
letter  and  in  spirit  with  ttie  originals.    We  all  know  how  dif« 
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ficuk  it  is  to  find  an  exact  and  yet  spirited  translation,  even 
from  one  kindred  language  to  another ;  as  from  the  French  or  the 
German  into  English ;  but  this  difficulty  is  very  greatly  enhanced, 
-when  the  vision  is  to  be  from  a-  language  so  totally  diverse,  as 
is  the  Hebrew,  from  our  own  or  any  other  occidental  tongue. 

Some  minds  are  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of  studying 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Gbeek  original,  but  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  like  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Hebrew.  True,  the  New  Testament  is  the  charter  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  and  of  our  Christian  hopes ;  and  as  such  occu^ 
Ines  a  high^  and  more  important  place  m  its  bearings  on  theo- 
bgical  raucation.  But  it  is  founded  upon,  and  presupposes, 
the  existence  and  binding  obligation  of  the  OM  Testament ; 
and  neither  its  precepte,  nor  its  doctrines,  nor  its  language  can 
be  frilly  understood,  wiUiout  a  like  thorough  knowl^^e  of  the 
latter.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  another,  viz.  Whether 
the  Christian  interpreter  shall  confine  his  studies  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  simply  to  one  portion  of  the  Bible  ; 
or  extend  them  over  the  whole?  If  the  reply  be,  as  all 
will  admit  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  should  embrace  the  whole 
Bible ;  then  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  He- 
brew tongue,  rests  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  study  of  the 
Oreek. 

Nor  is  an  adequate  study  of  both  these  tongues  the  labor  of 
merely  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years.  They  are  both 
to  us  dead  languages^  no  longer  spoken  in  this  form;  and 
therefore  no  longer  to  be  learned  W  daily  intercourse  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  vernacular.  Herein  lies  at  once  a  great 
drawback  in  respect  to  time  and  accuracy ;  and  also  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  great  increase  of  labor  and  minute  attention.  Especially 
18  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew ;  since  apparently  tfie 
greater  portion  of  this  language  itself  is  utterly  lost.  Almost 
its  only  remains  are  contained  m  the  Bible ;  and  even  these  are 
naturally  onlv  fragmentary.  Take  now  any  i^ngle  volume 
in  the  English  language,  not  larger  than  the  Bible ;  and  how 
imperfect  would  it  be  as  the  representative  oi  our  ton^e  ! 
The  speech  of  common  life  would  be  almost  wholly  wanting ; 
and  of  many  peculiar  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  which 
go  to  make  our  language  what  it  is,  what  a  multitude  would 
not  be  found  ?  or,  if  found  at  all,  would  occur  but  a  single 
time,  and  thus  be  in  themselves  unintelligible  or  anomalous. 
Just  so  with  the  Hebrew  language  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible; 
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it  is  imperfect,  and  of  course  often  obscure ;  because  the  means 
of  comparison  and  illustration  iBrom  other  parts  of  the  language, 
are  wanting. 

For  thn  reason,  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  are  greatly  aihanced,  by  the  necessity  of  appeal* 
ing  to  other  kindred  tongues,  in  order  to  supply,  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  deficiencies  arising  from  its  incompleteness.  The 
scholar  who  would  possess  this  power,  must  msdce  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects ;  of  the  noble  and  wide- 
spread Arabic ;  and,  to  some  extent,  also,  of  the  Samaritan,  the 
!Ethiopic,  and  the  corrupt  Babbinic.  He  must  pursue  his  de- 
vious way  throughout  all  these  tonmies,  in  search  of  analogies 
and  corre^pondelces,  to  illustrate  the  fi)nD8  and  meaning  Ind 
construction  of  many  Hebrew  words,  for  wlddi  there  exists  no 
other  testimony.  To  the  like  end,  he  must  examine  the  ancient 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  same  and  other  tongues ; 
and  when  he  has  done  all,  he  can  perhaps  in  many  cases  arriye 
only  at  an  uncertain  or  merely  probable  result.  All  this  may 
i^ell  make  out  the  main  labor  of  a  whole  Ufe ;  and  such,  indeed, 
has  ever  been  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  giants  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, whether  they  lived  in  former  days,  or  still  adorn  our  own. 
The  Hebrew  with  its  kindred  dialects,  and  the  subsidiary  branches 
of  study  necessary  for  its  complete  illustraticm,  have  sufficed  to 
occupy  their  best  hours  and  best  years,  by  day  and  by  night, 
from  early  youth  to  late  old  age. 

Nor  is  the  case  very  dissimilar  with  the  Greek  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  This,  too,  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  pecu- 
liar dialect  in  the  wide  field  of  Greek  philolo^.  True,  we 
have  here  the  aid  of  all  the  branches  of  the  classic  Grecian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  in  their  poetic  youth,  their  Attic  manliness 
and  vigor,  and  their  later  decline.  We  have,  too,  all  the  re- 
sults of  ancient  and  modem  research  in  regard  to  Greek  phi- 
lology ;  while  the  idiom  and  character  of  the  langus^e  are  far 
more  accordant  than  the  Hebrew  with  our  own.  The  Greek, 
too,  in  an  altered  form,  is  to  this  day  a  spoken  language.  Yet  all 
this  neither  Aiffices  for  the  illustration  of  the  idiom  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  does  it  supersede,  even  here,  the  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  the  earUer  Scriptures. 
The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  later  Greeks  as 
spoken  by  feigners  of  the  HArenJo  stocky  and  applied  by  them 
to  subfeds  on  which  it  had  never  been  emj^loyed  by  native  Greeks. 
Aftef  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  m  Palestine,  and  the  ir- 
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ruption  of  'western  conquerors,  the  Jews  aHopted  the  Gredc 
language  from  necessity;  partly  as  a  conquered  people,  and 
partly  from  the  intercourse  of  Ufe,  of  commerce,  in  colonies,  in 
cities,  founded  like  Alexandria  and  others,  which  were  peopled 
with  throngs  of  Jews.  It  was,  therefore,  the  spoken  language 
of  ordinary  life,  which  they  learned;  not ^ the  classic  style  of 
books,  which  has  elsewhere  come  down  to  us.  But  they  spoke 
it  as  foreigners,  whose  native  tongue  was  the  later  Aramaean ; 
and  it  therefore  could  not  fail  to  acquire  upon  their  lips  a  strong 
Semitic  character  and  coloring.  When  to  this  we  add,  that 
they  spoke  in  Greek  on  the  thmgs  of  the  true  God,  and  the  re- 
lations of  makind  to  Jehovah  and  to  a  Saviour — subjects  to 
which  no  native  Greek  had  ever  then  applied  his  beautmil  lan- 
guage, it  will  be  obvious  that  an  appeal  merely  to  classic  Greek 
and  its  philology,  will  not  suffice  for  the  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament  Tne  Jewish-Greek  idiom  must  4)e  studied  almost 
as  an  independent  dialect ;  and  its  most  important  illustrations 
will  be  derived  from  the  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
as  exhibited  in  the  yersion  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Apoaypha. 
and  from  the  cotemporary  wntings  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

The  volumes  of  controversy  which  have  been  written  in  for- 
mer centuries,  upon  the  character  of  the  idiom  of  the  New  Tes-^ 
tament,  may  at  the  present  day  be  safely  left  out  of  view  in  a 
theological  education,  except  as  matters  of  history.  Even  in 
this  view,  they  are  important  chiefly  as  showing  by  what  crude 
theories  and  slow  advances,  the  human  mind  and  human  learn- 
ing often  arrive  at  truth.  The  principle  virtually  laid  down  was^ 
that  as  God  spoke  to  man  in  Greek,  he  could  employ  only  the 
most  pure  and  perfect  Greek ;  and  therefcnre  the  idiom  of  the 
New  Testament  must  be  accounted  as  raie  of  the  purest  models 
of  the  Greek  lan^age.  It  was  here  overlooked  that  God  spoke 
to  man  onW  in  the  language  of  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
that  thererore  to  judge  of  tlus  language,  we  must  look  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  those  who  spoke  it.  These 
were  at  the  time  a  conquered,  and,  in  some  respects,  already 
an  abject  people ;  and  their  dialect  of  the  Gredk,  in  compari*-^ 
son  with  the  language  of  Greece  itself,  was  much  like  the 
dialects  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  in  modem  lands,  un-^ 
polished  and  corrupted  by  foreign  worcb,  idioms,  and  forms. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  original  tongues  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  very 
foundation  of  a  critical  study  of  the  Word  of  Grody  is  not  to  be 
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gained  by  a  few  slight  efforts,  but  requires  years  of  diligence 
and  toil.  It  is  not,  mdeed,  to  be  desired,  nor  would  it  of  course 
be  possible,  for  every  student  in  a  Theological  Seminary  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  here  pointed  out;  but  it  is  incumb^t 
on  every  such  student,  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  understand 
and  profit  by  the  labors  of  the  many  and  great  minds  who  have 
trod  this  course  before  him,  and  whose  efforts  have  been  direct- 
ed to  make  plain  the  way  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.* 

IL  The  power  of  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  lan- 
guages having  been  thus  acquired,  it  beccMues  important  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  wide  field  to  be  cultivated,  and  of  the 
methods  and  means  by  which  the  labor  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  facihty  and  success.  For  this  end,  a  branch 
of  biblical  sci^ice  has  sprung  up  widiin  the  last  century  in 
Germany,  which  has  hitherto  found  its  way  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  into  the  English  language,  and  has  as  yet  been  fos- 
tered b?very  little  oXinal  Sl\hat  tongue.^  It  is  called 
^^  Introduction  to  the  Bible;''  and  the  object  of  it  is,  as  the 
name  imports,  to  introduce  ^e  learner  to  the  best  methods  and 
means  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  takes  the 
Bible  as  it  is,  ai^fthe  Word  of  God;  the  evidences  of  its  divine 
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*  It  is  gratifying  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
biblical  learning  in  the  United  States,  since  its  revival  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  chiefiy  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bev. 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover.  That  it  is  not  now  on  the  de- 
cline, is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  besides  the  six  edi* 
tions  of  Professor  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  two  of  that 
by  Professor  Bush,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  Dr« 
Nordheimer's  Grammar  have  been  sold  since  its  publioation  in 
1838.  Of  the  translation  of  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  also,  published 
in  the  autumn  of  1836^  more  than  two  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold  in  this  country,  besides  several  hundreds  ordered  for 
England. — ^It  may  not  be  out  of  place  likewise  to  remark,  that 
England  is  now  indebted  to  America  for  many  other  of  her 
elementary  books  in  the  same  department.  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Grammars  of  Professor  Stuart  have  been  repub- 
lished in  that  country,  as  also  the  translation  of  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Grammar.  The  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  author  of  these  pages,  has  also  been 
brought  out  there,  in  three  rival  editions,  and  two  abridge 
ments. 
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origin  and  inspired  character  being  left  to  another  department 
of  theology ;  and  proceeds  to  point  out  to  the  student  the  pro- 
per topics  and  order  of  his  inquiries.  It  thus  becomes  either 
General  or  Particular. 

The  former,  or  General  Introduction,  comprises  a  description 
of  all  the  various  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew. and 
Greek  Scriptures,  and  their  comparative  value.  It  enumerates 
the  various  ancient  versions,  their  authors,  their  dates,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  composition,  and  their  importance  to  the 
biblical  student  It  details  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a  correct  text  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  sources  and  character  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  such  researches  must  be  conducted.  It 
touches  also,  in  general  terms,  upon  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage and  style;  on  the  history,  chronology,  geography,  and 
antiquities,  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  all  these  branches^  it 
names  and  characterizes  the  best  books  to  be  consulted.  It 
^ves,  too,  the  history  of  the  sacred  volume  itself;  the  maimer 
m  which  it  has  been  reverenced  and  studied  in  different  ages ; 
and  the  various  external  forms  and  divisions  in  which  it  has 
appeared. 

Particular  Introduction,  on  the  other  handj  (t  Aes  up,  first,  the 
main  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  historical,  poetical,  pro- 
phetic, or  doctrinal  books ;  and  discusses  the  characteristics  com- 
mon to  each  division ;  and  tiben  proceeds  to  treat  of  each  particular 
book.  It  inquires  into  the  time  when  it  was  written,  its  author, 
its  subject  and  object,  its  style  and  manner ;  and  aims,  in  short, 
to  afford  all  the  mformation,  which  may  enable  the  learner  to 
read  and  understand  each  book 'and  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
best  and  most  perfect  manner. 

This  branch  of  biblical  study  has  ever  appeared  to  me  one 
of  great  importance ;  and  particularly  adapted  to  interest  the 
minds  both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  its  purpose  is  to  tell 
all  that  is  known  about  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  volume,  and  to 
point  out  how  every  one  may  best  read  and  understand  it.  All 
this  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  very  popular  application,  and 
would  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  jouth  of  Bible  classes 
and  Sabbath  schools,  as  a  means  of  exciting  and  fixing  their 
attention,  and  leading  them  forward  in  their  biblical  course. 
It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  httle  account  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  this  department,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  having  appeared  in  this  branch,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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not  more  than  a  single  original  work  of  importance  in  the 
English  language ;  and  not  one  of  a  character  adapted  to  popu- 
lar mstruction. 

IIL  After  this  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  biblical 
study,  let  us  now  bring  under  review  more  particularly  the 
several  branches*  Of  these,  one  of  the  first  in  place  and  im- 
portance, is  the  Criticism  of  the  Biblical  Text,  by  whidh  we  are 
taught  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  well  known  that  the  text  of 
the  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed  by  Eras- 
mus, on  the  authority  of  the  few  Greek  manuscripts  to  which 
he  had  access ;  and  that  since  his  day,  the  collation  of  numer- 
ous other  manuscripts,  many  of  them  older  and  better  than 
those  of  Erasmus,  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  various  read- 
ings, differing  from  those  of  the  common  text,  and  sometimes 
of  nigher  authority.  It  is  the  part  of  Biblical  Criticism  to  com- 
pare and  sift  these  readings,  and  to  determine  which  of  them, 
by  weight  of  evidence  anS  authority,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  genuine  text  The  same  science  applies,  in  a  smular  man- 
ner, to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  which,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted  care  and  exact- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  the  Rabbins,  vast  numbers  of  like  various 
readings  have  been  found  to  exist. 

The  time,  however,  has  gone  by,  when  this  accumulated 
mass  of  various  readings,,  in  both  the  Testaments,  was  an  object 
of  dread  or  suspicion  to  the  learned  or  unlearned.  The  optim- 
ism  of  the  external  form  of  the  Bible  has  been  laid  aside ;  and 
it  is  now  known  and  felt,  that  in  the  process  of  transcription  or 
printing,  by  uninspired  men,  the  Scnptures  are  not  less  liable 
to  the  occurrence  of  slight  mistakes  than  other  books.  Such 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  various  readings,  both  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments ;  and  it  is  a  fact  lone  well  es- 
tablished, that  not  one  of  these  affects  a  single  article  of  faith 
or  practice,  unless  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 

£i  this  country,  we  have  no  biblical  manuscripts,  either 
known  or  yet  to  be  brought  to  light  We  have  no  vast  Ubra- 
ries,  wh^e  the  dust  of  ages  has  accumulated ;  beneath  which 
-we  might  hope  stilLto  find  treasures  of  antiquity.  In  Bibhcal 
Criticism  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  materials  collected  by 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  others  on  the  New.  Still,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  princq>les  by 
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which  they  have  regidated  their  inquiries  and  their  decistons ; 
we  have  the  same  materials  which  they  possessed,  and  can  in 
some  degree  put  the  accuracy  of  their  results  to  the  test  Fur- 
ther than  this,  we  are  hardly  called  iq>on  in  this  country  to  go ; 
because  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  ultimate  sources.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  aspect  and  external  appearance  of  a 
manuscript  itself,  which  goes  far  in  aiding  to  form  a  iudgmoit 
as  to  ite  readings.  Thus,  if  I  may  sp«S  from  my  own  fed- 
mgs,  the  bare  inspection  of  the  controrerted  passage  in  1  Tun. 
3 :  16,  ^^God  maiufest  in  the  flesh,"  in  the  famous  Alexandrine 
MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  affords  more  decisive  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  reading  of  that  manuscript,  than 
can  be  drawn  from  all  the  varying  testimcmy  extant  upon  the 
subject 

TV.  Another  preliminary  object  of  attention  is  the  branch 
now  known  as  Bibhcal  Henneneutics,  or  the  Theory  and  Rules 
of  Interpretation,  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures.  The  actual 
application  of  these  rules  is  Interpretation  itself^  now  often 
called  Exegesis.  It  may  at  first  be  difficult,  for  one  not  versed 
in  Biblical  Literature,  to  perceive  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  this  branch  of  study.  The  principles  of  mterpretation  are 
as  old  as  the  creation ;  and  are  instincnvely  impre^^d  upon  our 
nature,  the  moment  we  begin  to  employ  language  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  thought  The  child  ccunprehends  its  mother ;  and 
the  mother  finds  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  prattle  of  her 
child.  We  all  interpret  instinctively  and  mvoluntarily,  when 
any  one  addresses  us ;  and  the  reader  is  even  now  in  the  full 
practice  of  every  principle  of  interpretation,  while  he  dweUs 
upon  these  lines. 

Why  then  should  it  be  necessary  to  draw  out  these  principles 
into  rules,  and  make  a  theory  and  science  of  what  in  itself  is 
80  practical  and  instinctive  7  We  miecht  reply,  and  with  entire 
propnetyr,  that  it  is  interesting  and  i^porta^t  to  bring  out  and 
exhibit  m  one  general  scientific  view,  the  principles  on  which 
the  human  mind  acts  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases ;  that 
tUs  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  science 
of  mind ;  inasmuch  as  it  respects  all  our  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  intelligent  bdngs.  Still,  the  formation  of  rules  to  be 
applied  to  the  mterpretation  of  common  discourse  or  of  books 
on  ordinary  subjects,  would  Cartainly  be  in  great  part  a  matter 
of  supererogation.  Y^t  we  find,  that  this  science  is  of  great 
importance  m  the  l^al  profession ;  where  the  due  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  words  of  a  law  often  requires  the  nicest  skill  and 
a  train  of  profound  reasoning.  So  it  is  in  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  reveal  his  holy  law ; 
they  are  in  a  language  not  our  own,  and  which  exists  only  in 
a  fragmentary  form.  Hence  the  frequent  necessity  of  applying 
ail  the  various  principles  which  can  be  brought  to  bear,  for  the 
elucidation  of  what  might  otherwise  remam  incomplete  and 
obscure. 

But  in  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
the  science  of  Hermeneutics  becomes  of  still  more  definite  ap- 
plication and  practical  importance.  This  is  presented  by  the 
question  so  often  raised :  Whether,  after  all,  the  language  of 
tiie  Bible  b  to  be  interpreted  and  understood  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  of  other  books  ?  Jl  priori 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  sacred  volume  should 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  God  speaks  to  men  in 
the  words  of  men ;  and  means  either  to  be  understood,  or  not  to 
be  understood.  If  the  former,  then  his  language  must  be  receiv- 
ed and  interpreted  according  to  the  innate  fundamental  principles 
of  all  human  interpretation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  understood,  then  he  has  used  the  ordinary  words  of  human 
language  in  a  sense  different  from  their  ordmary  and  natural 
meaning ;  and  has  spoken  one  thin^  to  the  ear  and  eye,  which  all 
could  understand,  and  another  thmg  in  a  more  hidden  sense, 
which  none  could  understand.  I  speak  not  here,  of  course,  of 
parables  and  allegories,  which  are  common  to  all  writings 
human  or  divine ;  but  more  particularly  of  the  poetical  and  pro- 
phetic parts  of  Scripture. 

Here,  in  ancient  times,  Jewi^  interpreters  were  accustomed 
to  suspend  motmtains  of  sense  upon  every  word  and  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  text ;  that  is  to  say,  the  words  were  held  to  mean, 
not  only  what  they  would  naturally  express  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation ;  but  also  every  thing  else,  which  the  fancy  of  the 
interpreter  might  choose  to  attribute  to  them.  This  tendency 
passed  over  firom  the  Jewish  Rabbins  to  some  of  the  fathers' in 
the  early  Christian  church ;  and  has  been  transmitted  down  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  even  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the 
double  or  deeper  sensey  of  which  even  now  we  hear  so  much ; 
and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rests  on  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  force  and  character  of  divine  truth.  Besides,  if 
we  admit  more  than  a  single  sense,  except  in  obvious  allegories 
and  parables,  how  are  we  to  decide  upon  this  second  meaning ; 
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which,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  hidden  ?  By  what  rules  or 
instinct  are  we  to  interpret  plain  and  intelligible  lan^age,  so 
as  to  bring  out  this  deeper  hidden  sense  ?  And  being  thus 
hidden,  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  it  is  the  true  meaning  1 
Why  may  not  another  just  as  well  bring  out  a  different  hidden 
sense  ?  And  how,  if  there  be  one  hidden  meaning,  can  we 
determine  that  there  is  not  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
all  equally  hidden,  and  just  as  much  concealed  under  the  plain 
language,  as  that  which  we  propose  ?  If  aU  this  be  so,  what 
barrier  can  we  set  up,  indeed,  against  the  interpretations  of  a 
Cocceius,  or  the  dreamy  reveries  of  a  Swedenborg  ?  I  know 
of  none. 

In  short,  viewing  >  the  subject  under  every  aspect,  I  must  hold 
that  any  system  of  interpretation,  which  departs  from  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  rests  upon 
a  wrong  foundation,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  mind 
eamestfy  seeking  after  divine  truth.  It  converts  the  Word  of 
God  mto  a  book  of  riddles ;  such  as  were  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  times ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  saps  the  fundamental  prm^* 
ciples,  which  regulate  our  conduct  as  beings  capable  of  a  mu- 
tual interchange  of  thoughts  by  means  of  language.  It  makes 
God  profess  to  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  man ;  and  yet  takes 
his  words  out  from  the  application  of  the  rules,  by  which  alone 
we  understand  or  are  imderstood,  when  speaking  with  each 
other. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  especially,  that  an  attention  to  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  Hermeneutics,  becomes  of  high  importance  to 
thebiblical  student. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  had  respect  to  the  general  method 
and  principles  of  bibhcal  study.  L^  us  now  survey,  for  a  few 
moments,  some  of  the  more  important  sources,  whence  that 
information  which  must  constitute  the  means  and  materials  of 
the  interpreter,  is  to  be  derived. 

y.  Among  these,  Bibhcal  History  occupies  an  important  place. 
The  Old  Testament  is  itself  the  chief  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation ;  for  the  early  narrative  of  Josephus,  me  professed  his- 
torian of  his  peot)le,  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Bible,  with  the 
addition  of  various  particulars  derived  from  traditional  and 
doubtful  authority.  The  Pentateuch  indeed  is  the  foundation 
of  all  human  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish ;  and  brines 
down  the  narrative  of  that  people  to  the  eve  of  thdir  establish- 
ment in  the  Promised  Land.    Every  subsequent  part  of  the 
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Bible,  whether  it  be  history,  or  poetry,  or  prophe^,  gospel  or 
epistle,  refers  back  both  to  the  Pentateuch  and  to  Hebrew  hi&^ 
tory  in  later  times ;  and  is  absolutely  unintelligible  without  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  there  related.  Thus  far,  the  Bible 
is  its  own  best  interpreter, — ^the  only  storehouse  where  the  facis 
are  all  laid  up. 

But  there  are  also  in  the  Scriptures  frequent  allusions  to  the 
history  of  other  nations  besides  the  Jews.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
Persia  and  Assyria,  Babylon  aind  Phenicia,play  no  unimportant 
part  upon  the  pages  of  &e  sacred  record ;  and  an  acquamtance 
with  ^e  facts  of  their  history  not  only  serves  to  illustrate  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  greatly  to  strengthen  their  authority. 
Indeed,  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
any  ancient  document  can  ever  be  expected  or  required,  uan 
exists  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  upon  the  walls  of  the  vast  temples 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  We  find  there,  for  example.  She- 
shonk,  the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptures,  sculptured  as  a  colossal 
figure  with  his  name  annexed,  leading  up  rows  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives to  present  them  to  his  god.*  In  this  respect,  the  active 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  in  deciphering  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments and  writings  of  antiquity,  is  at  the  same  time  bringmg 
out  the  strongest  and  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  in  benali 
of  the  authenticity  and  claims  of  Holy  Writ  And  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  illustrations  and  confinnations 
which  have  thus  flashed  upon  us  from  the  deciphering  of  the 
hierogfyphic  writings,  are  but  the  precursors  of  others,  to  be 
yet  developed  from  the  wedge-formed  inscriptions  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians. 

Not  less  in  general  importance  to  the  interpreter,is  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  neidibonng  nations,  during  the  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  This 
whole  period  had  a  paramount  influence  in  forming  the  character 
of  the  later  Jews,  and  shaping  their  opinions  on  Geological  and 
moral  subjects;  and  all  these  require  to.be  well  understood,  in 
order  to  comprdiend  many  of  the  allusions  and  much  of  the  teach* 
ing  in  the  New  Testament,  and  judge  of  its  force  and  adaptation  to 
times,  circumstances,  and  persons.  In  like  manner,  an  acquaint- 
ance vrith  the  general  history  of  the  time  of  Christ  and  of  the 
apostoUc  age,  is  absolutely  essential  for  understanding  the  scope 
and  foundation  of  their  instruction  and  doctrines ;  and  the  history 
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of  the  primitive  church  during  the  $ame  age,  serves  to  clear  up 
much  tixat  must  otherwise  remain  ^^hard  to  be  understood,"  in 
the  writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Oentiles. 

VI.  Intimately  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  are  their  Antiquities  so  called.  Ecclesiastical,  Political, 
and  Domestic.  In  respect  to  the  Bible,  it  is  perhaps  an  ac- 
quaintance with  these,  which  constitutes  the  main  and  most 
essential  qualification  of  the  interpreter.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge^  which,  most  of  all,  places  him  in  the  position  of  the 
Jews  themselves ;  enables  him  to  think  as  they  thought,  feel  as 
they  felt,  judge  as  they  judged,  and  understand  as  mey  under- 
stood. Indeed,  allusion  to  these  varied  topics,  is  interwoven  in 
the  very  texture  of  every  page  and  almost  every  paragraph  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  have  relation  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution and  ritual  of  the  Hebrew  church  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  to  develop  and  establish  which,  as  well  as  to  sustain 
and  purify  them,  was  the  primary  object  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  indeed  abrogates 
the  ancient  ceremonial  law ;  but  in  order  to  know  what  is  thus 
abrogated,  we  must  first  know  what  once  existed ;  and  be  able 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  that  which,  as  the  spirit,  is  of 
permanent  obligation,  and  that  which,  as  the  letter,  has  been 
done  away.  We  must  leam  too  what  came  in  place  of  these 
former  institutions;  and  what  was  the  constitution  imposed 
upon  the  Christian  church,  its  sanctions  and  its  ordinances. 

In  the  Pohtical  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  we  are  to  look 
not  only  for  a  perpetual  commentary  and  illustration  of  the 
sacred  text;  but  aLso  for  the  soiu'ce  of  much  that  exists  in 
modem  legislation.  The  very  peculiar  character  of  a  people 
governed  by  a  theocracy ;  a  nation  of  which  God  alone  was 
king ;  needs  to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  embrace  the  ftdl 
meaning  of  much  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment likewise,  the  situation  of  this  same  people,  pining:  under 
the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  and  all  the  complicated 
particulars  of  its  government  and  administration  imder  a  forei( 
master ;  must  constantly  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  right 
to  apprehend  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers. 

But  that  branch  which  comes  home  most  of  all  to  ^^our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,"  and  introduces  us  most  completely  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  Hebrew  life,  is  their  Domestic  Aiitiquities. 
These  show  us  their  household  9md  family  arrangements^  their 
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manners  and  customs,  fheir  business  and  actions,  their  daily  life 
and  walk.  These  serve  more  than  all  else  to  bring  us  to  a 
clcse  personal  acquaintance  with  that  remarkable  people ;  they 
enable  us  to  be  present  with  them  in  their  houses,  at  their 
meals,  in  their  ajflfairs ;  to  see  them  with  their  wives,  their  chil-. 
dren,  and  their  servants ;  in  their  rising  up  and  lyin^  down ;  in 
their  going  out  and  coming  in ;  in  short,  in  every  thmg  relating 
to  the  persons  and  employments  of  theioselves  and  famihes. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  particulars,  the  inter- 
preter can  never  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work.  What-^ 
ever  may  be  his  qualifications  in  other  respects,  he  can  never 
eaater  fully  into  the  meaning  and  q)irit  of  very  much  of  the  sa«». 
cred  text. 

^  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  thia  last  branch,  the  Domes* 
tic  Antiquities  of  theHebrews,  is  just  that  which  has  been  most 
neglected.  There  are  perhaps  books  enough  on  the  Jewish  ritual ; 
but  I  know  of  only  a  sincle  important  work  in  the  £nelish 
language,  and  that  a  tranSation,  which  gives  any  thing  l&e  a 
compile  view  of  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  this  people. 

VII.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  Biblical  Chronology.  This  is  perhaps  the  branch 
of  biblical  leaxninff,  which  of  all  others  has  been  most  readily 
acknowledged,  and  most  extensively  and  ably  cultivated  in  the 
Kngliah  tongue,  as  is  testified  by  the  distinguished  navies  of 
Usher,  NeviTton,  and  Hales.  Yet,  after  all,  the  difficulties  are  by 
90  means  wholly  cleared  up ;  and  many  of  the  results  as  to  dates, 
can  be  regarded  only  as  conjectural  estunates.,  Hardly  any  two 
of  the  chronological  systems  agree  throughout^ '  Evening  regard 
to  the  times,  in  which  the  several  books  of  th0  New  Testament 
were  written,  there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  state-, 
ment  All  this  does  not  affect,^  however,  in  the  slightest  de-. 
gree,  the  question  of  their  authority ;  it  serv^  only  to  show 
that  the  biblical  student  has  before  him  no  light  task,  while'  he 
delves  in  the  mists  of  gray  antiquity,  in  search  of  some  faint 
traces,  which  may  serve  as  landxnarks  in  the  course  of  times  and 
aeasons. 

Vnii,  A  branch  of  bibhcal  study  wldch  has  excited  com-. 
paratively  littie  attention  in  Eii^lish  literature,  and  yet  is  one 
of  great  mterest,  is  Biblical  Geography.  While  geography  in 
geo/STzlj  both  historical  and  physical,  has  been  cmtivated  with 
great  success  in  England  and  m  our  own  land ;  while  the  classic 
9oil  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  even  that  of  India,  has  been, 
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traversed  and  described  by  multitudes;  while  we  have  treatises 
from  the  highest  names  on  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  and 
other  ancient  profane  writers ;  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures has  remained  unsettled  and  unexplored,  and  even  the 
physical  features  of  the  Land  of  Promise  are  to  this  day  in  a 
great  measure  unknown.  Stranse  as  it  may  appear,  even  the 
efforts  of  British  science  in  behalf  of  navigation,  have  not  been 
extended  to  this  quarts.  While  even  the  polar  regions  have 
been  traversed  and  explored ;  while  the  results  of  exact  sur- 
veys and  soundings  are  laid  dowh  in  the  latest  charts  of  the 
Red  Sea>  and  those  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern 
Africa ;  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  land  of  the  ear- 
liest history  and  deepest  interest,  have  never  been  surveyed, 
and  cannot  be  given  on  any  map»  on  the  baas  of  astroiu>micaI 
observation  or  scientific  measurement  As  the  theatre  of  recent 
naval  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  coasts  may  no  longer 
thus  remain  a  rq>roach  to  nautical  science. 

Another  strange  fact  appears  in  the  history  of  biblical  geogra- 
phy. I  mean  tne  circumstance,  that  of  all  the  multitude  of  pil- 
Srrims  and  travellers  who  have  thronged  the  Holy  Land  for  the 
ast  five  centuries,  not  one  of  them  has  gone  thither  with  any  refer- 
ence to  the  geography  of  the  Scriptures,  or  made  the  slightest  pre- 
paration to  qualify  himself  for  instituting  researches,  or  forming 
a  judgment,  on  subjects  falling  within  this  important  depart- 
ment At  least  nothing  of  the  kind  has  appeared  before  the 
public.  The  travellers  have  often  been  acute  and  observing 
men;  but  they  have  otever  inquired,  in  respect  to  the  Holy 
Land,  what  was  already  known,  or  what  was  unknown ;  what 
was  certain  or  uncertain ;  what  was  foi^otten,  or  yet  to  be 
sought  out.  Hardly  one  has  ever  yet  travelled  with  a  sufiScient 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  to  collect  information  for 
himself  nrom  the  people  of  the  land.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  travellers  have  mostly  only  listened  to  and  reported 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  foreign  monks;  and  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  seeking  after  what  might  yet  remain  among 
the  common  people. 

These  monastic  traditions  b^an  early  to  take  root  and  spring 
up ;  and  as  ages  rolled  on,  they  flourished  more  and  more  luxu- 
riantly. The  centuries  of  the  crusades  added  to  their  number 
and  strength ;  and  then,  and  in  later  times,  a  mass  of  foreign 
tradition,  which  had  thus  foisted  itself  upon  the  Holy  Land, 
spread  itself  over  Christendom,  until  it  has  come  to  be  received 
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almost  without  doubt  or  question.  Yet  it  frequently  contradicts 
the  express  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  Josephus ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  in  itself  wor&less,  unless  when  supported  by  collateral 
evidence.  In  looking  down  through  the  long  period  that  has 
followed  the  labors  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  perceive,  how  the  light 
of  truth  has  gradually  become  dim,  and  at  length  often  been 
quenched  in  darkness.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  long  interval 
between  Eusebius  and  the  crusades,  very  much  was  forgotten 
by  the  church,  which  still  continued  to  exist  among  the  com- 
mon people;  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  the  progress  o[ 
oblivion  has  perhaps  been  hardly  less  rapid.  Even  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  so  far  as  the  convents  and  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine are  concerned,  I  fear  the  cause  of  sacred  geography  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  greatly  advanced. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience, that  there  does  exist  among  the  native  population  of 
Palestine,  the  Arab  FeMhs  of  the  villaees  and  hamlets,  a  spe- 
cies of  tradition,  which  is  destined  to  uirow  great  light  upon 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  land.  I  mean  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  names  of  places  amm^  the  ammhon  people.  This 
is  a  truly  national  and  native  tradition ;  not  derived  m  any  de- 
gree from  the  influence  of  ford^  convents  or  masters ;  but 
drawn  in  by  the  peasant  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  deeply 
seated  in  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  languages;  Sudi  names 
still  exist  in  every  part  of  Palestine ;  and  we  ourselves,  in  tra- 
velling through  regions  both  visited  and  imvisited,  were  «ia- 
bled  to  collect  many  such,  of  which  apparently  there  has  been 
no  written  mention  since  the  fourth  century. 

We  all  recwnize  the  benefit  and  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  geography,  m  reading  the  current  works  of  the  day,  and  even 
the  new^apa:s.  Of  how  much  higher  importance  must  it  then 
be,  for  the  due  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  the 
physical  and  topographical  features  of  the  country  are  so  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  traced  out,  that  we,  like  other  travellers, 
found  the  Bible  to  be  the  best,  and  only  accurate  guide-book  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  delineation  of  a  place  or  region  on  plans 
and  maps,  aids  exceedingly  to  render  definite  our  impressions  of 
events ;  but  how  much  more  distinctly  and  vividly  do  they  stand 
out  before  the  mind,  when  we  ourselves  have  been  present  in 
the  very  spots  and  scenes.  I  never  felt  the  full  force  and  Cler- 
gy of  the  eloquence  of  Paul,  until  I  stood  upon  the  Areopagus 
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'  in  Athens ;  nor  the  definiteness,  and  beauty,  and  power  of  the 
biblical  history,  until  my  feet  had  trod  the  courts  and  fields 
where  God  of  old  had^lwelt ;  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  lived, and  taught,  and  died;  where  patriarchs,  and  pro* 

Shets,  and  holy  men  had  walked  and  held  converse  with  the 
lost  High.  It  was  with  an  absorbing  and  exdting  interest, 
that  we  thus  visited  these  spots ;  it  was  almost  like  communing 
with  those  holy  men  themselves;  and  served, in  a  high  degree, 
to  give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the  reahty  and  vividness  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  sacred  volume. 

DC.  Connected  with  the  physical  Geography  of  a  land,  is 
also  its  Natural  Histoiy ;  and -allusions  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  Bible,  to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king* 
doms,  as  they  exist  in  Palestine.  Here,  too,  the  interpreter  is  often 
at  fault,  for  want  of  full  and  specific  information.  The  animals 
of  the  Holy  Land  have  never  been  thoroughly  investigated ;  ner 
its  botany  eiqplored ;  nor  its  minerals  and  geologicid  structure 
scientifically  examined.  The  leading  geologist  of  the  continoit 
of  Europe  once  remarked  to*  me,*  that  he  had  long  sought  in 
vain  for  spedmens  of  the  limestone  around  the  holy  city ;  and 
the  Elah  or  terebinth  of  the  Hebrews,  has,  until  recently,  re< 
Diained  as  undetermined  among  botanists,  as  the  imicom  of  the 
English  version  is  still  unknown  to  the  zoologist 

A.    Another  important  source  of  information  for  the  intatw 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one  which  time  permits  me 
further  to  mention,  may  be  termed  the  History  of  Intwpretation. 
Under  this  branch  I  must  here  include  the  efforts  and  results  of 
all  former  interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;-*-a  wide  and  fer« 
tile  field,  in  which  abundant  firuit  has  been  produced,  both  good 
and  bad.    The  earliest  documents  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  Jews  themselves;  since  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  theveraon  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
93  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  are  all  imitations,  o^  or 
foimded  upon,  their  inspired  writings.     Of  the  same  class  is  the 
vast  mass  of  tradition  and  direct  interpretation,  collected  in 
the  Talmuds,  and  the  labors  of  the  later  Rabbins.    Here  is  a 
mine  never  yet  fully  explored,  which  is  probaby  destined  yet 
to  yield,  along  with  much  rttbbish,not  a  little  ore,,  for  the  use  of 
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the  biblical  interpreter.  Then  follow  the  andent  versions  into  va- 
rious tongues,  and  also  the  comments  of  the  Fathers  and  of  inter- 
preters in  all  subsequent  ages ;  to  whose  numerous  tomes  we 
might  almost  apply  the  hyperbolical  language  of  St.  John,  that 
**even  the  world  itself  cannot  contain  the  books  that  have  been 
written."  Yet  amid  all  this  mass  of  literature,  beades  the  many 
treasures  of  c6mmentary,  most  volumes  have  some  grains  of 
wheat  mingled  with  much  chaff;  and  these  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
interpreter  to  seek  out,  and  transplant  to  a  kindlier  soil,  and 
cause  them  to  grow  and  lHourish  in  his  Master's  field. 

XI.  We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  main  branches  of 
study,  which  ^o  to  make  up  the  department  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, and  furmsh  the  sources  and  materials,  from,  and  with 
which,  the  interpreter  is  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  God.     A  due 
acquaintance  with  all  these  may  be  said  to  comprise  his  dbjeC' 
tive  qualifications;  being  such  as  are  drawn  from  without  him- 
self.   As  to  what  relates  to  the  inner  man,  the  disposition  of 
the  mind,  which  we  may  term  his  subjective  preparation,  I 
would  remark;  that  all  external  aids  and  qualifications  will  be 
in  vain  to  the  interpreter,  without  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of 
humble  reliance  on  the  divine  assistance.     Without  this  spirit, 
the  human  heart  and  human  mind  are  of  themselves  prone  to 
wander  from  the  truth  in  divine  things,  and  to  set  up  human  judg- 
ment and  human  authority,  above  the  revealed  will  of  the  M(^ 
High.    The  ancient  Jews  clung  to  the  letter  of  their  law,  which 
they  understood  better  than  we ;  but  they  failed  to  imbibe  its  spirit. 
So  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  who  rests  merely  on  the  support 
of  human  learning,  will  abide  in  the  letter,  while  the  spirit  must 
ever  remain  beyond  his  comprehension.    "  The  natural  man,*' 
says  St.  Paul,  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
seeing  they  are  spiritually  discerned.    But  he  that  is  spiritual, 
judgeth  all  things."     The  truth  here  propounded  by  the  apos- 
tle, applies  to  the  interpreter  as  well  as  to  the  hearer  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  unless  he  can  stand  the  trial,  even  '  though  he 
might  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ;  though  he 
might  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge ;  yet  without  the  spirit  of  love,  he  would  be 
nothing,'  and  his  teaching  become  only  as  ^'  sounding  brass,  or 
a  tinkhng  cymbal." 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  this  spiritual  frame  of  mind  should  be 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  more  than  of  any 
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Other  book  ?  We  may  reply :  Because  it  is  the  main  object  of 
the  Bible  to  describe  and  to  inculcate  just  this  spirit  and  this 
spiritual  frame ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  interpreter  do  not  possess 
it;  if  he  do  not  know  it  in  his  own  heart  and  experience,  how 
can  he  appreciate  and  explain  it,  as  it  lies  upon  the  pages  of 
Scripture  f  How  can  he,  who  has  no  ear  nor  soul  for  music, 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  thrillins  productions  of  the  m^hty 
masters  of  harmony  ?  How  can  ne,  who  has  no  taste  nor  tal- 
ent for  mathematical  science,  soar  with  Newton  and  Laplace 
through  the  regions  of  unlimited  space,  and  trace  out,  with 
than,  the  laws  that  bind  together  the  remotest  worlds,  as  tbey 
float  in  the  realms  of  ether  f  Just  so  ^^  the  natural  man  receiv- 
eth  not  the  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness imto  him."  He  that  would  discern  and  teach  the  things 
of  God,  must  himself  be  taught  from  on  Ugh. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  remarks  and  illustrations,  we 
might  be  justly  led  to  exdaim :  ^*  Who  is  sufficient  for  tiiese 
things !"  Certainly  no  one  person  within  the  limited  space  of 
human  life.  But  we  are  bound  at  all  times  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  our  labors,  that  we  may  know  where  to  choose  our 
portion,  in  order  to  labor  with  effect,  and  direct  our  efforts  to 
the  best  advantage.  Various  parts  of  the  field  have  already 
been  ably  tilled  by  eminent  scholars  and  servants  of  the  Lord ; 
and  we  must  be  sufficiently  prepared,  to  be  aUe  to  enter  in, 
and  profit  by  the  fruits  of  meir  labors.  This  every  one  of  us, 
who  begins  a  course  of  theological  education,  can  do,  and  eveiy 
one  is  bound  to  do.  We  are  bound  to  employ  our  best  pow- 
ers and  faculties,  and  improve  every  opportunity,  for  acquiring 
such  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  Biblical  and  TheologicS 
Study,  as  shall  make  us,  first,  well  quahfied  interpreters  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  and,  secondly,  the  faithful  heralds  of  this  word 
and  gospel-message  to  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  object  of  a  course  of  study  in  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  to  render  the  pupils  all  at  once  accomplished 
scholars ;  but  rather  to  sow  the  seed  and  nourish  the  shoot, 
which  may  hereafter  of  itself  grow  up  into  a  noble  and  firmly 
rooted  tree.  The  aim  is  simply  to  im{)art  the  rudiments  of  a 
professional  education,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  way  and 
means,  and  materials  of  study,  by  which  the  leaner  may  here- 
after, through  his  own  efforts,  with  •God's  blessing,  arrive  at  a 
higher  and  more  important  standing  and  influence,  as  a  teacher 
in  the  church  of  Christ 
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Yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, — and 
this  hope  I  would  desire  to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  every  Theological  Seminary, — ^when  the 
multifarious  and  important  subjects  embraced  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Literature,  will  not  be  left,  as  now,  to  the  teach- 
ing and  direction  of  a  single  individual.  One  of  the  most  es- 
sential branches,  indeed,  does  not  belong  at  all  to  a  course  of 
theological  education,  and  ought  not  to  form  an  object  of  ele- 
mentary study  within  the  walls  of  such  an  institution.  I  mean 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  This, 
indeed,  is  admitted  at  once  in  respect  to  the  Greek;  and  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  it  is  a  matter  of  reqmsition  in  eVery  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  Hebrew  rests  upon  precisely  &e  same, 
grounds ;  there  is  in  it  nothing  of  theology ;  it  is  a  marely  phi- 
lological acqprement ;  yet  it  is  not  now,  perhaps,  demand- 
ed for  admission  into  any  seminary  of  our  laiud.  Still,  th^  time 
thus  spent  in  the  study  of  it,  is  so  much  time  taken  away  from 
the  proper  objects  of  such  an  institution ;  and  Ij  for  one,  can 
never  conscientiously  cease  to  feel,  and  to  press  upon  odiers, 
that  a  certain  previous' acquaintance  with  this  language,  ought 
to  be  made  a  condition  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  every  se- 
minary for  theological  education. 

The  literature  and  iiiterpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  em- 
braces a  wide  and  diffiouit  range  of  studies,  entirely  distinct 
"from  those  belonging  to  the  New.  Nor  are  these  latter  in  any 
d^ee  less  extensive  or  difficult,  though  of  a  (Hffereht  charac- 
ter. Each  of  these  Clusters  of  science  furnishes  occupation 
Plough  for  the  life  and  labors  of  any  individual  f  and  this  is 
known  and  felt  wherever  theolo^cal  education  has  been  fully 
carried  out  In  all  the  Theolcmcal  Faculties  of  Europe,  a  sepa- 
rate department  has  charge  ofthe  Old  Testament,  and  ano^er 
of  the  New.  The  same  feeling  of  the  importance  and  necessi- 
ty of  such  an  arrangement,  has  already  introduced  it  into  some 
of  the  older  saninaries  of  our  own  country ;  and  I  would  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  in  due  time,  the  example  may  everywhere 
be  followed. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Rebiabss  on  the  LrrESiiRY  and  Egclesubtical  Condition  of 

Scotland. 

The  general  character  of  tlie  people  of  Scotland  is  well 
known.  The  physical  features  of  me  country  are  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  robust  and  unyielding  spirit  of  the  population.  No  com- 
munity in  Europe  has  presented  a  more  determined  opposition 
to  every  kind  of  foreign  influence,  especially  such  as  has  threat- 
ened to  mitigate  the  characteristic  sternness  of  manners,  or  the 
rigor  of  orthodoxy.  In  every  department  of  study  and  of  ac- 
tion, this  strong  national  peculiarity  has  showed  itself.  An 
undying  hold  upon  "Christ's  crown  and  covenant"  nerved  the 
arm  and  tuned  the  voice  of  the  Cameronian,  as  he  sent  up  from 
a  hundred  ravines  his  shout  of  defiance,  or  his  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  iron  hardiness  is  now  scaling  the  fortresses 
of  Afghanistan  and  thundering  against  the  batflements  of  St 
Jean  cr  Acre.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  will  sooner 
incur  the  hazard  of  driving  firom  her  ranks^  a  large  secession  of 
her  ablest  champions,  or  her  most  devout  presbyters,  than  yield 
one  iota  of  that  which,  in  her  opinion,  makes  the  kirk  the  glory 
of  all  lands.  Even  in  the  halls  of  science,  there  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  tenacious  adherence  to  what  the  Scotchman  of  yore 
fondly  cherished.  All  the  ports  of  the  country  are  closed 
against  the  importations  of  any  Teutonic  novelties,  either  in 
philosophy  or  exegesis.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  still  maintains  its 
ascendency,  and  me  Hebrew  Testament,  witkotd  the  points,  is 
et  the  gridf  and  annoyance  of  the  young  licentiate  in  dieology. 

morals  and  manners  too,  tiie  Caledonian  stiflBy  adheres  to 
the  precedents  of  antiquity.  In  the  temperance  reformation, 
the  poor,  despised  Irish  are  far  in  advance  of  their  northern 
neighbors.  The  Scotch  are  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink,— equally  expert  in  constructing  systems  of  mental  phi- 
losophy and  bowls  of  good  whiskey-punch. 

However,  with  all  this  unnecessary  rigidi^^,  with  all  this 
reluctance  to  reform  what  is  obviously  untenable  and  mischiev- 
ous we  still  love  the  land  of  the  Covenanters.  A  thousand 
delightful  associations  cluster  around  her  glens  and  her  moun- 
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tains.     We  are  glad  to  fasten  our  eyes  on  a  national  character 
which  is  permanent,  as  well  as  pure.     Honored  be  the  country 
•which  has  withstood  the  torrent  of  German  neology  and  Pari- 
sian licentiousness.     Cyt  off  she  indeed  is  from  the  poHte  cir- 
cles of  London ;  she  is  removed  from  being  a  kingdom ;  her 
regalia  are  now  empty  things,  kept  for  a  show ;  but  she  has, 
what  is  feir  better,  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism.     Her  parish 
schools  are  worth  ten  thousand  fading  diadems,  and,  we  had 
almost  said,  ten  thousand  Jameses  and  Marys,  like  those  who 
once  wore  them.    Honor  to  the  people  that  would  not  bow 
down  before  the  waxen  images  of  Rome ;  Uiat  was  not  terri- 
fied by  the  High  Commission  of  Charles  I. ;  that  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  atrocious  persecution  inflicted  by  the  ordain^ 
tools  of  Charles  II. ;  and  that  welcomed  with  an  outcry  of  joy 
the  subversion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Orange.   We  delight  to  recall  the  illustrious  names  which  adorn 
the  Scottish  literary  and  ecclesiastical  annals;  Knox,  ^^who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,'*  and  the  prototype  of  much 
which  his  church  and  country  have  since  been ;  the  Erskines, 
ather  and  two  sons,  not  decorated  with  literary  honors,  but 
men  of  holy  life,  of  steadfast  purpose,  and  eminently  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  hght ;  and  the  Livingstons,  the 
Bostons,  the  Rutherfords,  the  Gulespies,  the  Willisons,  whose 
memories  wear  an  amaranthine  freshness.   In  other  connections, 
we  might  enumerate  two  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  British  his- 
torians; and  four  or  five  honored  and  never-dying  names  in 
intellectual  science ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  children  of  sweet- 
est song,  who  have  given  an  immortality,  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  alike  to  obscure  tradition,  to  local  scenery,  to 
uncouth  metres  and  a  barbarian  accent    Genius,  pouring  itself 
out  on  the  soil  where  it  was  nurtured,  and  hiding  itself  in 
scenes  and  stories  exclusively  national,  has  won  a  more  lasting 
fame  than  genius  employed  m  writing  the  history  of  continents, 
or  speculating  profoundly  on  the  universal  nature  of  man. 
Adam  Smith  created,  not  an  era  in  political  science,  but  politi- 
cal science  itself;  still,  great  as  are  his  merits,  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  will  outlive  the  Wealth  of  Nations.    The  phi- 
losopher speaks  coldly  to  the  practical  understanding;  the 
plough-boy  poet  addresses  the  heart  of  man  in  all  the  stages  of 
lis  development. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire.  What  are  the  prominent  causes 
of  these  marked  peculiarities  in  Scottish  character  t    To  what 
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are  we  to  attribute  the  boldness,  the  strength,  the  intelligence, 
the  decided  reputation  for  virtue  jand  moralpower,  which  have, 
for  centuries,  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain? 
In  the  facts  and  considerations,  ivhich  we  shall  adduce  as  an 
answer  to  these  interrogatories,  we  shall  accomplish  the  mam 
purpose  of  the  present  essay. 

In  the  first  place,  the  climate,  and  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  have,  unquestionably,  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence* Scotchmen,  if  they  should  live  at  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  would  be  Affghans ;  if  in  the  fastnesses  of  Circassia, 
Koords,  sleeping  under  the  black  tent,  or  waylaying  the  luck- 
less traveller ;  or,  if  on  the  Green  Mountains  of  New  England, 
independent  Christian  yeomanry.  Moimtains  and  floods,  mists, 
roarmg  torrents,  silver  lakes,  precipitous  crags,  the  unceasing 
dash  of  the  ocean,  beating  on  the  hard  rocks, — all  such  things 
become  the  elements,  or  the  occasions  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power.  They  act,  inevitably,  on  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
the  beings  who  are  conversant  with  their  sublime  and  beautiful 
phenomena.  Who  could  sail,  as,  Sir  Walter  Scott  did,  around 
the  waters  that  wash  three  sides  of  the  country,  and  not  receive 
permanent  impressions  ?  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  phlegmatic  as  he 
was,  and  a  cordial  hater  of  all  Scotchmen,  except  his  obsequious 
biographer,  revealed  something  like  poetic  enthusiasm,  when  he 
joumied  to  the  home  of  St.  Columba.  This  influence  of  mate- 
rial objects  is  not  inconsiderable  in  any  circumstances.  The 
Arab,  m  his  boundless  desert  of  sand,  is  linked  in  affection  to 
the  few  and  the  burning  objects  with  which  he  every  day 
meets.  The  dazzling  colunm  of  sand  reminds  him  of  his  dear 
birth-place,  and  of  the  long  succession  of  Sheikhs,  who  have 
come  in  and  gone  out  before  his  tribe.  How  much  greater 
must  be  the  enect  of  natural  objects  in  a  northern  and  moun- 
t^noios  region,  especially  if  these  objects  be  associated  with 
stirring  events  in  the  national  history !  Here  was  the  glen, 
that  sheltered  William  Wallace  from  his  foes.  There  stood  a 
hut,  in  which  the  outlawed  Bruce  found  an  asylum.  Deep  in 
that  cavern,  where  the  crystal  water  bubbles  up,  the  Covenant- 
er's infant  was  baptized,  and  on  that  little  knoll  the  aged  elder 
was  gathered,  not  to  his  fathers,  but  to  his  final  rest  In  that 
narrow  vale,  how  often  has  the  death  of  Jesus  been  remember^ 
ed,  when  his  disciples  met  in  trembling  and  fear,  or  in  joyful 
thanksgiving  over  some  great  dehverance !  The  pious  Scotch- 
man, like  the  wanderer  to  Padan-Aram,  comes  to  holy  ground, 
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— ^places  where  his  ancestor  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the  co^ 
enant,  or  hastily  caught  up,  with  the  weapon  of  defence  in  one 
hand,  the  emblems  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love. 

We  may  suggest,  in  the  second  place,  the  fierce  political  and 
ecclesiastical  contests,  which  marked  the  whole  period  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  up  to  the  accession  of  Jameis  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  still  later,  as  one  of  the 
causes  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  people.'  The 
country  was,  almost  without  intermission,  the  scene  of  the  wild- 
est anarchy,  or  of  the  most  grinding  oppression.  The  blood  of 
kings,  nobles  and  peasants  flowed,  for  ages  like  water.  Shaks- 
peare^s  Macbeth  is  hardly  a  work  of  imagination.  It  is 
nearly  overborne  by  fiacts.  "  A  man's  foes  were  they  of  his  own 
household,"  was  strictly  verified ;  the  clan  had  more  than  an 
Indian's  scent  for  the  blood  of  its  neighbor.  The  civil  history 
of  no  nation  in  Europe  is  less  grateful  to  the  philanthropist 
than  that  of  Scotland,  for  several  -centuries.  William  Wallace 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  James  I.,  an  accomplished  prince, 
was  murdered  by  his  nobles.  The  insufferable  tyranny  of 
James  HI.  excited  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and, 
slain.  James  IV.  fell  at  Flodden.  The  hostility  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Mary  Stuart,  to  the  Reformation,  occasioned  discon- 
tents which  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  her  subjects,  her  own 
flight  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  execution.  The  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  in  1603,  was  not  the  harbinger  of  peace. 
Even  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  union  of  the 
monarchies  in  1707,  the  waves  of  discord  were  not  hu^ed. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  twice  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  house  of  Hanover.  In  these  political  disturbances, 
the  ecclesiastical  fortunes  of  the  people  were  closely  inter- 
woven ;  or  rather,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  the  affairs  of 
government  were  often  identical  with  those  of  the  church. 
These  stirring;  events,  this  unceasing  excitement  could  not,  of 
course,  be  without  effect  on  the  character  of  the  actors.  Tha^ 
Scotchman  was  nursed  in  storms  both  phjrsically  and  morally. 
His  life  was  a  hard  discipline.  The  stronger  elements  of  his 
nature  were  necessarily  brought  into  active  play.  The  tem- 
pestuous passions  found  full  scope.  Feats  of  daring  became  the 
end  of  his  existence.  To  murder  a  noble,  or  to  break  a  royal 
sceptre  was  familiar  sport.  The  dreadful,  butchery  of  the  bat- 
tles fought  in  Scotland  attests  the  physical  courage,  and  the  ex- 
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asperated   temper  of  the  combatants.    The  remembrance  of 
these  days  of  old  has  not  perished  in  Scotland.    The  same  stem 
characteristics  are  still,  in  a  measure,  exhibited.     The  present 
generation  sometimes  show  the  "  stuff"  of  which  their  ances- 
tors were  made.    A  passion  for  wrangling,  a  dogged  tenacious- 
ness  of  opinion,  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  substance 
and  the  shadow,  and  even  the  protrusion  of  uncomfortable  epi- 
thets are  not  now  unknown  in  Scotland.  Dugald  Stewart,  char- 
acterized as  he  was  for  the  most  gentlemanly  and  conciliating 
demeanor,  manifested  somewhat  of  the  national  temperament, 
in  the  controversy  caused  at  the  proposed  election  of  Prof.  Les- 
lie to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgL     In  the  famous  dispute  respecting  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocryphal  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  people  of  Scotland  rose  as  one  man,  and  cut 
off  all  connection  with  their  southern  fellow-Christians.    The 
Caledonian  hills  were  made  to  ring  with  denunciations  of  the 
uncanonical  books,  and  of  those  who  would  circulate  them  in 
the  Papal  coimtries.    The  doings  of  every  General  Assembly, 
that  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  contain  striking  developments 
of  the  national  propensity  in  question.     S.cenes  are  sometimes 
exhibited,  and  language  is  employed  which  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  an  American  House 
of  Representatives,  and  which  lead  us  back  to  the  wrathful 
harangues  and  the  scurrilous  dialects  of  the  Bothwells,  Murrays 
and  Knoxes  of  Queen  Mary's  day.     A  living   theologic^ 
writer,  occupying  a  high  station,  and  who  has  acquired  consid- 
erable notonety,  uses  epithets  which  should  seem  to  have  been 
culled  from  "  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,"  *  or  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.    American  ecclesias- 
tical courts  have  borne  witness  to  some  choice  specimens,  not 
only  of  rigid  Scotch  orthodoxy,  but  of  a  temperament  not  the 
most  amiable,  and  of  language  not  very  courteous. 

We  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  to  the  early  and  general 
establishment  of  parochial  schools,  Scotland  is  largely  indebted 
for  her  intellectual  superiority,  and  heir  commanding  station 
among  the  communities  of  Europe.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  must  be  our  apology  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  some 
length. 


♦  The  title  of  one  of  John  Knox's  publications. 
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In  early  times,  the  monasteries  contained  the  only  seminaries 

of  education  then  known  in  Scotland.     If  any  schools  existed 

in  the  larger  burghs,  they  were  under  the  patronage  of  some 

religious  house.    Long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  there  seem  tp 

have  been  such  seminaries,  where  Latin  was  taught.    There 

were  also  common  elementary  institutions,  called  "  Lecture 

Schools,"  which  afforded  instruction  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

As  early  as  1494,  the  Scotch  Parliament  enacted,  that  all  ba*- 

rons  and  freeholders,  "  who  are  of  substance,"  should  put  their 

oldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools,  from  the  sixth  or  the' ninth 

year  of  their  age.     After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment 

and  maintenance  of  schools  became  an  object  of  constant  and 

anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy.    In  the 

First  Book  of  Discipline,  composed  in  1560,  it  was  recommend-* 

ed  that  every  parish,  where  there  was  a  town  of  any  reputation, 

should  have  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  to  teach  the  grammar  and 

Latin  tongue ;"  and  that  "  in  landtoard  parishes,  the  minister 

should  take  care  of  the  youth  of  the  parish,  to  instruct  them  in 

the  rudiments,  particularly  in  the  Catechism  of  Geneva."     The, 

church  never  lost  sight  of  this  object    Many  acts  of  the  General 

Assembly  were  passed  in  relation  to  it.    When  applying  for  the 

restitution  of  the  church  property,  the  endowment  of  schools 

was  never  forgotten  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.*    In  1616,  the 

Privy  Council  for  the  first  time  interposed  their  authority,  and 

enacted  that  in  "  every  parish  of  this  kingdom,  where  con-* 

venient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a  school,  a  school 

shall  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  shall  be  appointed  to  teach 

the  same,  upon  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  according  to  the 

quantity  and  quality  of  the  parish."     Episcopacy  then  prevail-* 

ed ;  and  this  act  was  directed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  "  at  the 

sight  and  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  his 

visitations."     In  1633,  the  act  of  council  was  ratified  in  Parlia-^ 

inent.     This  was  the  first  legislative  enactment  authorizing  tho 

^tablishment  and  endowment  of  parish  schools. 

During  the  civil  wars,  a  more  enlightened  act  was  passed, 
which,  though  rescinded  at  the  Restoration,  was  adopted  almost 
verbatim,  in  the  celebrated  stj^tut^  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
year  1696,  which  i?  the  foundation  of  the  present  parochial  sys^ 
tem.     The  statute  is  as  follows :  The  estates  of  Parliament, 

•  See  Macculloch'tf  British  Empire,  and  the  i^uthorities  r^« 
ferred  to  by  him,  Vol.  II.,  p.  484. 

10* 
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^^  considering  bow  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many  con- 
gregations hath  been,  and  how  beneficial  the  providing  Aereof 
will  be  to  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  do,  therefore,  statute  and  or- 
dain, that  there  be  a  school  founded,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  parish  not  already  provided,  by  advice  of  the 
presbyteries ;  and  that  to  this  purpose,  the  heritors  (landholders) 
do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  themselves,  and  provide 
a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipenid  to  the 
schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under  100  merks(<£5 11^.  l^d.) 
nor  above  200  merks,  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terms,"  etc.  In 
1693,  an  act  had  been  passed,  entitled :  ^'  An  act  for  settling  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  church,"  which  declared,  among  other 
things,  "  that  all  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  youth  in  schools 
are,  and  shall  be,  liable  to  the  trial,  judgment  and  censure  of 
the  presbyteries  of  the  bounds,  for  their  sufficiency,  qualifica- 
tions and  deportment  in  the  said  office."  The  whole  system 
was  arranged  and  completed  by  another  act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  in  1699. 

The  objcrct  of  these  various  acts  of  the  government  was  hap- 
pily attained.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  enactments, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Scotland  were  better  educated 
than  in  any  other  division  of  Christendom.  The  power  to  read 
and  write,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
were  placed  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  individual ;  while 
all  classes  of  the  people  were  enabled  to  read  the  Bible  from 
their  earliest  years,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  catechism 
(which  was  regularly  taught  in  every  school),  have  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  religious  education,  such  as  they  could  Dot 
have  had  the  same  means  of  attaining  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.* 

During  a  large  part  of  the  last  century,  the  schoolmasters,  in 
many  parishes,  were  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  Latin 
language  to  such  as  were  desirous  to  acquire  a  grammar  school 
education.  A  very  considerable  number  of  individuals,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  have  been  prepared  for  the  Universities,  in  the 
schools  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  born.  In  1836,  there 
were  916  separate  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  the  total  number 
of  schools  was  1162,  there  being  146  endowed  schools  over 


*  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrief  Welwood, 
Bart.,  D.  D.  1833,  pp.  103. 
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and  above  one  school  for  each  parish.  These  latter  are  termed 
secondary  or  side  schools.  Generally  there  is  but  one  secondary 
school  in  a  parish,  sometimes  more.  Taking  the  average  in- 
come of  these  1162  schools  at  j£27  10^,  which  is  about  the  sum, 
the  annual  endowment  amounts  to  JC3 1,955,  exclusive  of  school- 
houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the  teachers  and  a  garden.  The 
ministers  of  parishes,  and  the  landholders  have  the  power  of 
determinmg  the  branches  which  a  schoohnaster,  on  induction, 
must  be  competent  to  teach.  These,  of  course,  vary  sonoewhat 
in  different  parishes.  In  burghs,  there  is  often  a  separate  school 
for  classics  only,  sometimes  classics  and  French.  Most  of  the 
teachers  have  received  a  university  education.  In  the  three 
counties,  for  example,  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Moray,  accord- 
ing to  a  rq)ort  presented  in  1835,  out  of  137  teachers,  there 
were  only  20  who  had  not  studied  at  college.  The  law  makes 
no  provision  for  the  payment  of  assistant  teachers.  No  person 
can  act  as  schoolmaster,  until  he  has  undergone  an  examina- 
tion before  the  presbjrtery,  which  has  the  power,  should  he  be 
found  unqualified,  or  if  his  moral  character  be  objectionable,  to 
nullify  the  election.  The  decision  of  the  presbytery  is  final  in 
all  matters  relating  to  schoolmasters ;  unless  when  a  civil  ques- 
tion arises,  which  may  bq  carried  by  the  teacher  before  the 
court  of  session.  All  parochial  schoohtiasters  must  be  members 
of  the  established  church,  and  are  required,  on  induction,  to  sub- 
scribe the  confession  of  faith  and  the  standards.  Every  pres- 
bytery is  understood,  by  means  of  a  deputation  of  their  members, 
to  visit  and  examine  the  various  schools  within  their  limits,  once 
^very  year.  This,  however,  is  not  uniformly  done.  The  land- 
holders and  minister  have  the  right  of  fixing  the  fees  which  the 
scholars  are  required  to  pay  to  the  teacher.  These  fees  are, 
generally,  very  low.  The  annual  income  from  salary  and  fees 
may  be  about  JC55,  exclusive  of  a  house  and  garden.  In  the 
majority  of  parishes,  however,  the  schoolmasters  have  slight  ad- 
ditional emoluments,  arising  from  their  being  session-clerks,  and, 
in  some  instances,  precentors.  They  have,  also,  small  perqui- 
sites for  making  up  militia  lists,  enrolments  under  the  Reform 
Act,  etc. 

Great  advantages  must  necessarily  flow  from  such  a  system 
of  education.  The  character  for  intelligence,  which  the  native 
of  Scotland  has  long  borne  throughout  the  world,  may  be 
traced,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  parish-school  of  his 
native  mountains.  This  common-school  education  has  raised 
the  private  soldier  above  his  English  and  Irish  comrades.    A 
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part  of  the  men  who  conquered  under  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  were  trained  under  the  Gonjoint 
influences  of  the  kirk  and  the  school.  The  British  lines  were 
not  a  mere  aggregation  of  brute  force*  It  was  intelligence, 
and,  in  some  degree,  moral  principle,  which  made  their  onset 
so  often  irresistible.  The  benefits  of  this  general  education 
may  be  seen,  somewhat,  in  softening  the  rigidity  of  the  Scottish 
character;  in  polishing,  in  a  degree,  its  roughnesses;  and  in  im- 
parting some  show  of  reason,  even  where  physical  obstinacy 
was  the  predominating  element.  The  two  and  -a  half  millions 
of  North  Britain  enjoy  a  reputation,  and  exert  an  influence,  to 
which  no  other  six  millions  of  the  population  of  the  empire  can 
make  any  pretension.  One  main  ground  of  this  distincticHi  is 
the  early  education  in  the  one  case,  and  the  want  of  it  in  the 
other.  What  a  blessing  beyond  all  computation  would  it  have 
been  to  Ireland,  if  a  parochial  school-system  had  been,  for  two 
centuries,  transforming  her  wretched  potato-diggers  into  intel- 
ligent and  independent  yeomanry ! 

This  system,  however,  was  found,  at  an  early  period,  insuffi- 
dent  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  grand  object  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  as  described 
in  the  patent  in  1709,  was,  and  it  still  is,  "  the  increase  of  piety 
and  virtue,  within  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  islancki 
and  remote  corners  thereof,  where  error,  idolatry,  superstition 
and  ignorance  do  mostly  abound,  by  reason  of  the  lai^eness  of 
the  parishes,  and  the  scarcity  of  schools,"  The  society  has 
accumulated  a  capital  of  about  ^100,000.  Of  the  340  ftmc- 
tionaries  of  the  society,  all  are  stationed  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  with  the  exception  of  six  teachers  and  one  missionary. 
When  the  society  was  instituted,  neither  the  Bible,  nor  any  re- 
ligious book,  had  been  translated  into  the  Gaelic  Isinguage. 
This  great  deficiency  is  now  supplied. 

Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  this  society,  much  ignorance 
still  remained.  In  1824,  a  committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly discovered,  that  in  the  northwest  parts  of  Scotland,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  10,500  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  and  that  not  less  than  250 
additional  schools  were  necessary ;  and  they  have  since  ascer* 
tained,  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  six 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Highlands 
and  islanck,  unable  to  read  either  in  the  English  or  Gaelic  lan-> 
guages,  amounts  to  83,397.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  stated  at 
the  hst  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  that  tliere  were  90,000  per-* 
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sons  in  Scotland  who  were  unable  to  read.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patera- 
son  of  Glasgow  testified  at  the  same  meeting,  Ihat  there  were 
80,000  persons  in  the  limits  of  one  ssynod,  who  could  not  read 
the  Bible,  and  that  Glasgow  has  a  population  of  60,000  per- 
sons, and  Edinburgh  of  50,000,  not  one  of  whom  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  among  whom 
there  is  no  reading  of  the  Bible  at  home,  and  no  catechetical 
instruction  of  children.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  town 
of  Peterhead,  with  6000  inhabitants,  had  no  place  until  recent- 
ly for  parochial  education,  except  a  single  small  apartment. 
From  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  appears  that  there  are 
now,  (May,  1840,)  120  schools,  with  12,000  pupils,  all  of 
whom  are  instructed  in  English,  and  more  than  2,500  in 
Gaelic.  The  annual  income  is  between  five  and  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  A  majority  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  government-grants  on  the  conditions  annexed  by 
the  privy  council.  The  resolution  of  the  committee  was  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  additional  clause, 
that  nothmg  shall  be  done  by  the  government  inspectors,  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  established  church. 

The  Secession  church  has,  like  the  establishment,  shown  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  number  of  schools, 
owing  their  origin  to  this  church,  exceeds  100.  They  are  estab- 
lished, on  a  large  scale,  in  the  great  cities,  and  form  models  of 
good  tuition.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  Scotland  is 
about  600,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  Dissenters.  The 
whole  number  of  schools  in  Scotland  may  be  estimated  at  about 
4,600,  of  which  3000  are  private,  or  voluntary  schools.  It  is 
supposed  that  about  one  ninth  part  of  the  population  are  in  the 
process  of  education. 

There  is  a  species  of  school  established  within  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  called  academies^  in  the  larger  burghs,  such  as  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Perth,  etc.  They  are  under  the  direct  care, 
either  of  the  subscribers  by  whom  they  have  been  founded,  or 
of  the  magistrates.  These  academies,  and  the  ancient  burgh 
schools,  such  as  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  are  regarded  as 
the  best  seminaries  in  Scotland,  embracing  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  branches  of  education,  each  taught  by  a  sepa- 
rate master.* 

*  See  Macculloch's  British  Empire,  II.  488,  and  Edinburgh 
Almanac  for  1840« 
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Our  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools  In  Scotland,  and  oar 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  education  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  character  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  notice 
of  the  Universities.  And  here  we  are  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  very  voluminous  and  enlightened  report,  made 
to  king  William  IV*,  by  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  These  universities  are  not 
now  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  or,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  are  connected, 
indeed,  with  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  the  standards 
of  which  the  professors  are  required  to  acknowledge,  though 
this  is  now,  often,  practically  set  aside.  Like  other  seminaries 
of  education,  they  may  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  any  religious  opinions  which  are  taught  in 
them.  The  professors  of  divinity,  wnose  instructions  are  intend- 
ed for  those  connected  with  the  established  church,  are,  in  their 
character  of  professors,  members  of  the  presbytery  <rf  the  bounds ; 
and  each  university  returns  a  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly.  But  in  other  respects,  these  universities  are  not 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  not  being  more  connected  with  the 
church,  than  with  law  or  medicine.  They  are  intended  for  the 
general  education  of  the  country.*  All  the  classes  may  be 
taught  by  laymen,  with  the*  exception  of  those  of  divinity;  and 
in  no  part  of  the  system,  except  in  theology,  is  any  distinction 
observed  with  reference  to  the  views  or  pursuits  of  lliose  intend- 
ed for  the  church.  It  is  also  very  important  to  observe,  that 
they  have,  in  no  respect,  been  framed  or  modified,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  means,  or  pursuits,  or  habits  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  system  is  that  of  a  general  plan  of  education,  by  which 

Eersons  of  all  ranks  may  be  equally  benefited.  It  is  the  pecu- 
ar  and  beneficent  character  of  the  Scottish  universities,  that 
they  are  intended  to  place  the  means  of  the  highest  education 
in  science  and  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  hum- 
ble ranks  of  life,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  equally  fitted 
to  educate  and  enlighten  the  youth  of  the  highest  class  in  so- 
ciety. The  Scottish  universities  have  always  embraced  stu- 
dents of  every  variety  and  description.  Men  advanced  in  life, 
who  attend  some  of  the  classes  for  amusement,  or  in  order  to 
recall  the  studies  of  early  years,  or  to  improve  themselves  in 

*  Not  a  few  of  the  dissenting  ininisters  of  England  have 
been  educated  at  the  Scottish  universities. 
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professional' education^  originally  interrupted;  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  occupations  of  business,  who  expect  to  de- 
rive aid  in  their  pursuits  from  the  new  applications  of  science 
to  the  art$;  or  young  men  not  intended  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  or  meaning  to  go  through  any  regular  course  of 
university  education,  but  sent  for  one  or  more  years  to  college, 
in  order  to  carry  their  education  farther  than  mey  could  prose^ 
cute  it  in  the  parochial  schools,  before  they  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  trade  or  commerce.  And  all  persons  may  attend 
any  of  the  classes,  in  whatever  order  or  manner  it  may  suit 
their  convenience.  The  system  of  instruction  by  a  course  of 
elaborate  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy, continued  daily  for  a  period  of  six  months,  is  admirar 
bly  calculated  to  answer  all  the  objects  which  such  persons 
may  have  in  view,  as  well  as  to  afford  much  useful  instruction 
to  regular  students. 

The  remuneration  of  the  professors  depends,  in  the  larger  uni- 
versities, mainly,  and  in  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  said,  entirely, 
upon  the  fees  paid  by  the  students,  or,  ih  other  words,  upon  the 
number  of  students*  From  the  fact  tiiat  the  reputation  of  the 
professors  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  number  of  p^'sons 
attending  upon  them,  especially  those  who  have  iust  been  allu- 
ded to,  there  is  danger,  that  in  proportion  to  me  increase  of 
auditors  of  this  description,  the  unportant  and  primary  object 
of  the  regular  education  of  youth  may  be  overlooked,  examma- 
tions  and  exercises  beine  gradually  giyen^up,  the  professor  be- 
in^  entirely  confined  to  lecturing.  The  students  in  the  Scotch 
umversities  do  not  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  or  in 
any  place  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  university  authorities. 
They  reside  wherever  they  choose ;  and  after  they  leave  the 
class-room,  their  studies  and  occupations  are  not  necessarily 
under  the  inspection  of  the  professors.  In  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  professors  do  not  gen- 
erally know  much  more  of  the  students,  (except  when  in  meir 
clas^-rooms,)  than  of  the  other  youths  of  mese  great  cities. 

There  are  no  endowments  or  establishments  connected  with 
the  Scotch  imiversities,  such  as  fellowships  for  the  maintenance 
of  Uterary  men,  after  their  own  education  is  finished,  and  who 
do  not  necessarily  take  any  share  in  the  business  of  instruction. 
There  is  no  encouragement,  therefore,  to  prosecute,  to  any 
great  extent,  those  branches  of  hterature  which  do  not  directly 
tend  to  useful  objects  in  life.     Without  the  strongest  natural 
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inclination,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  many  persons  will  devote 
themselves  to  classical  literature  as  their  peculiar  pursuit,  with 
the  zeal  exhibited  in  other  countries,  when  they  cannot  thereby 
attain  any  immediate  honor  or  future  advantage. 

The  medical  department  of  education  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance.  During  a 
long  period,  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  have  prac- 
tise medicine  throughout  the  country,  and  who  have  occupied 
the  medical  stations  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  educa- 
ted for  their  profession  in  one  or  other  of  those  universities. 
The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh  has  long  possessed  high  cele- 
brity, and  that  of  Glasgow  has,  of  late  years,  risen  into  great 
eminence ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beKeve  that  this  branch  of 
academical  instruction  may  soon  attain  an  important  rank  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Much  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  A  full  course  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  established  at  either  of  the  universities,  unless  that  at  Ed- 
inburgh is  an  exception.  The  session  for  the  study  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen  is  three  months ;  in  bt.  Andrews, 
four ;  in  Edinburpjh,  though  nominally  longer,  it  is  not  so  prac- 
tically ;  while  in  Glasgow  it  is  six  months.  Divinity  is  studied 
almost  exclusively  by  persons  intending  to  become  ministers  of 
the  established  church  ;  and  the  General  Assembly  has,  by  va- 
rious acts,  prescribed  the  course  of  study,  ^d  the  period  of  at- 
tendance at  the  divinity-hall,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
candidates  for  obtaining  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  the 
means  of  entitling  them  to  hold  parochial  livings.* 

*  We  subjoin,  in  a  note,  some  more  particular  information 
in  regard  to  the  universities,  as  they. exist  at  the  present  time, 
1840.  The  oldest  of  the  universities  is  that  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  founded  in  May,  1410,  by  Bishop  Henry  Wardlaw, 
and  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull  in  1411.  The  college  of  St. 
Salvator  was  erected  in  1456-;  that  of  St.  Leonard  in  1512} 
and  that  of  St.  Mary  in  1537 ;  the  first  two  were  unite'd  by- 
parliamentary  statute  in  1747.  In  the  united  college  there  is 
a  principal  (Sir  David  Brewster)  and  8  professors ;  in  St. 
Mary's,  a  principal  (Robert  Haldane,  D.  D.)  and  three  profes- 
sors. In  the  three  colleges  there  are  29  charitable  foundations, 
called  bursaries^  of  the  aggregate  value  of  about  £1100  per 
annum,  whose  benefits  are  extended  to  92  individuals.  The 
university  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  1571,  by  a  papal  bull, 
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We  now  proceed,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  the  main  object  of 
this  paper.  What  is  the  present  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
Scotland  ?  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  established  church  ? 
Why  have  there  been  secessions  from  her  ranks  ?  How  has  the 
Scottish  character  been  affected  by  the  church  policy  ?    What 

and  its  privileges  were  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended 
by  royal  charters  and  parliamentary  statutes.  The  discipline 
is  administered  by  a  court,  consisting  of  the  rector,  (now  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  J.  Graham,)  the  principal,  (Duncan  Macfarlane,  D.  D.,) 
and  the  21  professors.  The  common  business  of  the  college 
is  managed  by  the  principal  and  13  professors.  The  number 
of  charitable  foundations  is  29,  of  the  average  annual  value  of 
£1165,  and  extended  to  65  students.  The  principal  and  mem- 
bers possess  the  right  of  nominating  ten  students,  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  exhibitions  in  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford. University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Wm.  Elphinstone.  A  papal  bull  was  issued  for  its 
erection  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1495.  The  affairs  of  the  college 
are  conducted,  and  its  ditcipline  administered  by  a  Senatus, 
which  consists  of  the  principal,  (Wm.  Jack,  D.  D.,)  and  9 
professors.  The  fees,  in  the  complete  course  of  instruction, 
in  the  faculty  of  arts,  do  not  cfxceed  £20.  The  charitable 
foundations  are  32,  of  the  value  of  £1771  per  annum,  and  ex^ 
tended  to  134  students.  Marischal  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen  was  founded  by  George,  fifth  earl  of  Marischal,  by 
a  charter,  dated  April  2,  1593,  and  in  the  same  month,  it  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  July  was 
ratified  by  parliament.  The  number  of  bursaries  is  1 15,  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  about  £1160  annually;  about  67  are 
open  to  public  competition,  'i  he  rector  is  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Col- 
quhoun  ;  principal,  Daniel  Dewar,  D.  D.  The  whole  number 
of  professors  is  13.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  was  found- 
ed in  1682,  by  James  VI.  The  principal  is  John  Lee,  D.  D.,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  chancellor  nor  rec- 
tor. The  number  of  professors  is  32 :  4  in  law,  3  in  divinity,  12 
in  medicine,  and  the  remainder  in  arts.  Bursaries  34,  of  the 
value  of  £1 172  per  annum,  and  extended  to  80  stndents*  The 
whole  numbeor  of  students,  at  all  the  Scotch  universities  in  1837, 
was  abave  3,400,  of  whom  Edinburgh  had  1580  ;  of  the  remain- 
ing 1820,  Glasgow  had  above  two  thirds.  Edinburgh,  in  1822- 
23,  had  2,234  students.  The  number. has  been  regularly  dimin- 
ishing since  that  time.  In  1835-6,  they  were  thus  distributed : 
law  217,  divinity  173,  medicine  679,  arts  and  literature  511. 
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are  the  lessons  which  are  taught  hy  the  interesting  crisis  which 
the  national  communion  is  now  passing  through  1  Our  limits 
will  forbid  us  to  answer  these  questions  with  that  fulness  which 
we  could  desire.  In  order  to  accomplish  our  object  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  a  few  promi- 
nent points  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  reformation  from  Popery  began  at  an  early  period  in 
Scotland,  but  made  little  progress  till  the  time  of  John  Knox. 
This  distinguished  reformer  was  bom  in  1505.    He  was  educa- 
ted in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  a  degree 
in  arts.     He  was  at  first  a  zealous  Romanist.    About  1544,  he 
renounced  that  religion  and  became  an  equally  zealous  reform- 
er.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  remained  till   1555,  and  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  pojity  of  Calvin.*     On  the 
24th  of  August,  1560,  Popery  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  established  by  act  of  parliament.     The  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  policy,  introduced  m  room  of  that  which 
was  aboHshed,  was  embodied  in  a  work,  entitled  ^^  The  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  or  the  Policy  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church."     It  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1560,  as  a  necessa- 
ry accompaniment  to  the  legal  constitution  of  the  national  re- 
formed church ;  but,  though  not  formally  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, it  was  subscribed  by  many  of  its  members.     It  was  ap- 
proved, in  the  same  year,  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh.    Though  the  parliament  did  not  ratify  the  first  book  of 
discipline,  it  accepted  and  confirmed  the  confession    of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  Protestant  ministers,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  abjure  Popery ;  and  hence  it  was  called  the  negative  confes- 
sion.   Another  confession  or  national  covenant  was  subscribed 
in  1580,  1581,  and  on  subsequent  occasions.    In  1581,  the 
Assembly  first  divided  the  country  into  presbyteries  and  synods. 
Three  y^urs  afterwards.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  persecuted  or 
banished.   In  June,  1592,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
was  reared,  and  it  received,  for  the  first  time,  the  sanction  of 
parliament^  as  the  authorized  government  of  the  established  na- 
tional church.    Manses  (parsonage-houses)  and  glebes  were 
provided  for  the  ministers.     From  1606  to  1638,  Episcopacy 

*  See  the  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  Paisley,  1791. 
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again  prevailed.  In  1640,  the  Presbyterian  government  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Charles  L,  and  of  his  parliament.  At 
the  Restoration  in  1660,  Episcopacy  again  attained  the  ascend- 
ency, which  it  with  difficulty  maintained,  and  at  the  expense  of 
mich  persecution  and  martyrdom,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688  ; 
soon  after  which  it  was  abolished,  and  the  national  church  of 
Scotland  declared  Presbyterian ;  a  form  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained.  By  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  1706,  it 
is  "  provided  and  declared,  that  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Fa^th,  with  the  form  and  purity 
of  worship  ^Am  in  use,  within  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  its 
Presbytenan  church  government  and  discipline,  that  is  to  say, 
the  government  of  the  church  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
provincial  synods  and  general  assemblies,  shall  remain  and 
continue  unalterable." 

During  the  whole  period  from  1690  to  1712,  the  most  impor- 
tant deliberations  in  the  General  Assembly  turned  on  subjects 
of  internal  regulation.  It  was  a  principal  object  to  provide 
Presbyterian  ministers  for  the  remote  districts,  which  were  in 
the  greatest  need ;  and,  till  this  could  be  done  effectually,  to 
supply  the  vacant  parishes  in  the  mean  time,  by  individuals 
sent  from  the  southern  counties,  who,  at  intervals,  officiated  in 
succession  for  a  limited  period. 

In  1712,  lay-patronage  was  revived,  or  the  right  of  nomina- 
ting to  a  vacant  parish  by  a  lay-patron.  The  idea  of  patron- 
age took  its  rise  from  the  canon  law.  Neither  James  VI.  nor 
any  of  his  successors  before  the  Revolution  were  willing  to 
abolish  the  right,  though  it  was  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  that  jio  minister  should  be  intruded  i^on  any  con- 
gregation, either  by  the  prince,  or  any  inferior  person,  without 
lawful  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  over  whom  the 
person  is  placed.  The  acts  of  parliament,  while  they  are  au- 
thoritative and  explicit  in  enforcing  the  right,  at  the  same  time 
contain  clauses  of  restriction,  by  wnich  it  was  evidently  intend- 
ed to  be  limited.  From  1690  to  1712,  it  was  abolished,  and 
the  right  of  presentation  was  lodged  in  the  landholders  of  pa- 
rishes and  the  members  of  kirk-sessions.  In  1712,  patronage 
was  revived,  and  continued  the  law  of  the  church,  uninterrupt- 
edly, till  1834.  After  a  presentation  had  been  sustained  by  the 
presbytery,  the  presentee  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  va-i 
cant  church  for  one  or  mor^  Sabbaths ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  pos- 
terior to  his  preaching,  on  which  a  call  was  to  be  extended  to 
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him  by  the  people,  notice  to  that  effect  being  given  from  (he 
pulpit  At  that  meeting,  after  a  sermon  had  been  preached  by  a 
member  of  the  presbytery,  the  parishioners  were  invited  to  sub- 
scribe a  written  call  to  the  presentee,  to  be  their  future  minis^ 
ter.  At  one  period,  the  call  was  essential  to  a  presentation, 
but  its  efficacy  was  gradually  given  up,  till,  at  length,  without 
any  alteration  being  made  in  the  law,  it  virtually  fell  into  de- 
suetude, that  is,  a  presentation  was  reckoned  valid,  if  a  single 
name,  or  perhaps  not  a  single  name,  was  attached  to  it* 

The  act  of  1712  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  the 
episcopal  and  tory  party  in  Scotland ;  an  act  which  was  cer- 
tainly mtended  by  them  to  operate  against  the  whigs  of  Scot- 
lands,  but  which  no  whig  administration  afterwards  could  be 
persuaded  to  repeal.  For  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  act 
restoring  patronages,  presentations  were,  by  no  means,  intro- 
duced into  general  practice.  There  were,  however,  abuses 
which  early  created  serious  disorders.  One  of  the  abuses  wa^ 
the  practice  by  which  patrons  presented  individuals,  who  held 
rich  livings,  to  very  small  benefices ;  being  certain  that  they 
would  not  accept  of  their  presentations.  The  palxons  thus  pro- 
tracted the  vacancies ;  and  under  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  they 
were  enabled,  in  the  mean  time,  to  retain  the  vacant  stipends. 

In  1732  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  decreeing,  that 
where  an  accepted  presentation  did  not  take  place,  the  decisive 
power  of  electing  ministers  for  the  supply  of  vacant  congrega- 
tions is  lodged  omy  in  a  conjunct  meeting  of  landholders  and 
elders,  no  other  qualification  of  those  landholders  being  required 
but  that  they  should  be  Protestants.f  A  few  days  before  this 
enactment,  the  assembly  had  decided  a  question  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  in  Kinross,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, to  which  great  opposition  had  been  made  by  the  pa- 
rishioners and  the  presbytery,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dunfermline,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mair  of  Orwett, 
were  deeply  involved.    The  assembly  had  commanded  the  set- 

*  See  MaccuUoch,  Vol.  II.  p.  432 ;  and  Moncreiff,  p.  24. 

t  Mr.  Wellwood  thinks  that  the  act  of  1732  goes  no  farther 
than  almost  every  overture  on  the  subject  framed  by  the  as- 
sembly for  20  years  before,  and  not  beyond  what  had  been  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  after  1690.  The  secession  oi 
the  Erskines  and  others  he  attributes  very  much  to  the  exa&« 
perated  feelings  produced  by  thq  Kinross  case^ 
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tlement  of  Kinross  to  be  carried  into  execution,  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  severity,  and  had  prohibited  the  clerks  from 
receiving  any  dissents  from  their  sentence,  or  a  protest  offered 
from  the  bar,  signed  by  42  ministers,  or  a  petition  subscribed  by 
many  hundreds  of  elders  and  people.  In  1788,  Mr,  Ralph 
Erskme,  Mr.  Mair,  and  others  were  rebuked  at  the  bar  for  their 
determined  refusal  to  enrol  Mr.  Stark,  then  minister  of  Kinross^ 
as  a  member  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  In  the  high 
tone  of  church  authority,  they  were  commcmded  to  acknowledge 
Mr.  Stark  as  minister  of  Kinross,  thoueh,  after  his  enrolment  by 
the  assembly,  they  had  already  judicially  declared  their  willing-^ 
ness  to  treat  him  as  a  brother.  The  Commisision*  of  1733  pro-p- 
nounced  a  sentence  on  four  refractory  ministers,  Messrs.  E. 
Erskine,  Wilson,  Moncreiff  and  Fisher,  "  loosing  their  relation 
to  their  parochial  charges,  and  appointing  this  sentence  to  be 
intimated  from  their  pulpits  respectively."  In  several  instances, 
the  people  tuomltuously  resisted  this  intimation,  and  prevented 
it  from  being  made.  The  opposition  excited  against  the  act  of 
1732  became  so  general  and  decided,  that  the  assembly  found 
themselves  compelled  to  repeal  it  in  1734.  In  1734  and  1735^ 
there  were  two  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  made  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  1712;  restoring  patronages.  In  1736,  a 
more  conciliatory  assembly  passed  an  act  against  the  intrusion 
of  ministers  into  vacant  congregations,  afiirming  that  an  intru^ 
sion  of  a  minister,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  a  con^egation, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  had  been  the  principle  of  the 
Scottish  church  since  the  Reformation.  In  the  spirit  of  this  act^ 
H  number  of  presentees  were  $et  aside  by  the  assembly  in  defer-* 
ence  to  public  opinion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Erskines  and  their  associates,  who  ap*L 
pear  to  have  acted  somewhat  intemperately,  constituted  them^ 
^lyes  into  a  presbytery  at  the  Bridge  of  G^ney,  near  Kinross.. 
By  printed  documents,  as  well  as  by  public  declarations  from 
tl^r  pulpits,  thev  renounced  all  subjection  to  the  judicatories 
of  the  church.  On  the  l&th  of  May,  1740,  eight  ministers  were 
deposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  their  parishes  declared 
Yacant.f    To  these  ministers  the  name  of  Senders  was  given  i 


*  A  large  committee  acting  in  the  interval  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Assembly,  It  may  include  all  the  members  of  the  Asn 
sembly. 

t  See,  on  the  one  side,  the  aecount  o(  these  proceedings  by 
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and  as  most  of  the  members  of  their  congregations  adhered  to 
them,  and  others  followed,  they  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Sepession  church  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  congregations 
and  clergymen  belonging  to  the  body  rapidly  increascMd,  and 
have  conUnued  to  increase  till  the  present  day.*    . 

Mr.  Welwood,  and  the  History  by  Dr.  Cook ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Life  of  E.  Erskine,  by  Fraser,  and  Rev.  John  Brown's  (of 
Haddington)  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Seces- 
sion. Mr.  Welwood  does  not  advert  to  one  thing,  which  had 
much  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  Erskines,  in  inducing  them 
to  secede  from  the  church,  viz.,  the  low  tone  of  piety,  and  the 
lax  views  of  theology,  which  existed  in  the  establishmeDt. 

*  On  admission  to  the  privilege  of  a  burgess  in  any  of  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  the  following  oath  was  required  to 
be -taken:  "I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  presently 

rrofessed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof; 
shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same,  to  my  life's  end, 
renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry."  Respecting 
the  propriety  of  this  oath,  the  ministers  of  the  Secession  were 
divided.  A  separation,  in  consequence,  between  the  two  par- 
ties, took  place  in  1747 ;  the  party  in  favor  of  taking  the  oath 
being  called  Burghers ;  the  party  in  opposition.  Anti-burghers. 
The  two  parties  continued  separate  till  1821,  when,  the  bur- 
gess oath  being  generally  dispensed  with  or  abolished,  they 
again  united,  and  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  '*  United 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church.^  This  synod  has 
now  (1840)  19  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  330  ministers,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  churches.  A  few  additional  churches 
are  found  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  England.  The  professors 
of  divinity  are  Rev.  Messrs.  Alexander  Duncan,  D.  D.,  Mid- 
Calder,  Rev.  Robert  Balmer,  Berwick,  Rev.  John  Brown,  D,  D., 
Edinburgh,  and  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Glasgow.  The  di- 
vinity-hall opens  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 
The  course  of  study,  etc.,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Se- 
cession has  been  estimated  at  300,000.  The  congregations  oi 
Broughton  Place  and  Bristo-street  chapels,  Edinburgh,  cod- 
sist  of  no  fewer  than  1200  members,  exQlusive  of  hearers  and 
children  who  are  not  communicants.  The  united  church  ab- 
jure patronage ;  their  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  communi- 
cants of  each  congregation.  They  disallow  and  denounce  all 
connection  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  matters.     They  are 
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The  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  established  church  was 
attended,  with  important  consequences.  When  the  patrons  of 
parishes  began  to  exercise  their  rights  more  frequently,  cand 
with  less  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
people  saw  that  they  had  a  ready  access  to  ministers  of  their 
own  selection  in  the  seceding  churches,  the  opposition  to  pre* 
sentees  became  more  inveterate  and  unmanageable,  and  it  was 
soon  very  difficult  for  the  church  courts  to  decide  between  the 
patrons  and  the  people.  Both  parties,  who  now  began  to  di- 
vide the  church,  admitted  the  constitutional  necessity  of  a  call 
from  a  parish,  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  pastoral  relation 
between  a  presentee  and  his  parishioners.  But  the  moderate 
(or  high-church)  party  affirmed  the  legal  call  to  be  limited  to 
landholders  and  elders,  while  the  other  party  contended^  as  the 
original  seceders  had  done,  for  the  right  of  parishioners  at  large, 
or  at  least  of  the  heads  of  families,  to  be  admitted  as  callers. 
The  former  had  the  support  of  the  government,  who,  by  thki 
time,  perpetually  interfered  in  the  management  of  assemblies, 
and  especially  on  every  point  which  related  to  the  settlement 
of  ministers ;  while  the  latter  derived'  their  chief  strength  from 
popular  favor,  and  from  the  influence  of  those  who  deprecated 
every  measure  which  they  thought  calculated  to  alienate  the 
people  from  the  established  church,  and  to  lessen  the  usefulness 
and  respectability  of  the  parochial  ministers. 

Dr.  Patrick  Cumin,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  became  the  leader 
of  the  moderate  party,  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
This  party  did  not  pretend  to  attempt  the  abolition  of  callsy  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers,  and  they  always  professed  to  require 
the  call  of  landholders  and  elders,  before  they  gave  effect  to  a 
presaitation.  But  under  their  management,  it  was  seldom  dif- 
ncult  to  procure  such  a  call  as  satisfied  them,  even  in  cases 
where  the  great  body  of  the  parishioners  were  hostile  to  the  set- 
tlements,    oy  the  strongly  exerted  influence  of  the  patrons,  and 

generally  more  strict  in  discipline  than  the  established  church. 
When  the  Burghers  and  Ariti-burghers  united,  several  congre- 
gations of  the  former  declined  the  coalition.  These  are  called 
**  Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod,"  and  comprehend  three 
presbyteries  in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland ;  in  Scotland,  they 
have  9  churches  and  12  ministers.  They  have  a  professor  of 
divinity  for  themselves. 
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with  the  help  of  non-resident  heritors,  they  seldom  failed  to 
effect  their  purpose.  Many  individuals,*  who  conscientiously 
belifeved  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation  was  essential  to 
the  pastoral  relation,  thought  that  they  were  bound  in  duty 
to  decline  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  ministers 
to  whom  a  general  opposition  was  made  by  the  parishioners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moderate  party,  who  controlled  the  as- 
semblies, were  pertinacious  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  their 
sentences;  and  the  ministers  who  ventured  to  disobey  them 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures*  The 
active  rulers  of  the  church  affected  to  despise  the  seceders.  But 
every  church-settlement  accomplished  by  the  strong  arm  of  au« 
thority,  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  parishioners. 


*  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of 
Carnock.     The  circumstances  of  his  deposition  were  these. 
A  call,  sustained  by  the  assembly,  to  the  parish  of  Inver-Reit- 
ting,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  depending,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  on  non-resident  heritors,  was  violently  and 
generally  opposed.     The  ruling  party  in  the  church  deter- 
mined to  apply  ecclesiastical  censures.     They  ordered  the 
Sresbytery  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  admit  the  presentee,  and 
eclared  that  the  quorum  should  be  five  instead  of  three,  which 
is  the  legal  quorum.    Only  three  ministers,  however,  attended. 
Of  six  members,  who  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  con- 
scientious   scruples,   one,    Mr.  Gillespie,  Was   solemnly  de-^ 
posed.     Three  others  were  afterwards  suspended,  all  men  of 
unimpeachable  character.     Mr.  Gillespie  was  one  of  the  most 
inoffensive  and  upright  men  of  his  time.     When  he  heard  the 
BCBtence  of  deposition  from  the  moderator's  chair,  he  nobly 
replied :  ^'  I  thank  God,  that  to  me  it  is  given,  not  only  to  be« 
lieve  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  his  sake."     Mr.  G.  was  the  correspondent  of  President 
Edwards.     See  the  Works  of  the  latter,  Lond.  ed.  1839,  Vol.  L 
p,  120,  seq.     Mr.  G.  became  the  founder  of  the  Relief  Synod 
very  unwillingly.     On  his  dying  bed,  he  advised  his  congrega 
tion  to  apply  to  the  church  to  be  restored  to  her  pommunion ; 
which  was  accordingly  done.    The  synod  now  contains  11 
presbyteries,  about  120  churches,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  ministers.    Professor  of  divinity,  James  Thomson,  D.  D., 
of  Paisley.     The  Relief  church  differ  from  the  establishment 
on  no  other  point  than  the  right  of  patrons  to  appoint  minis^ 
ters  against  the  inclinations  of  the  people. 
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opened  a  new  dissenting  meetine,  and  separated  a  new  congre- 
gation from  the  communion  of  the  establishment. 

From  1752  to  1763,  there  were  not  many  examples  of  the 
settlement  of  ministers  when  the  opposition  was  very  consider- 
able. From  1765  to  1774,  there  occurred  some  cases,  which 
occasioned  more  obstinate  and  protracted  litigation  than  are  to 
be  found  on  record  ^nce  1688.  But,  by  this  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle  had  died,  and  Dr.  Cumin  no  longer  held  the  same  sway 
as  leader  of  the  church.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  great  historian, 
succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  moderate  party.*  At  length,  the 
principle  was  avowed  and  adhered  to,  that  a  presentation  to  a 
benefice  was  in  all  cases  to  be  made  effectual,  mdependently  of 
the  merits  of  the  call  or  concurrence.  Cases  had  sometimes 
occurred,  previously,  in  which  presentees  were  set  aside.  But 
this  can  scarcely  be  shown  to  nave  happened  during  the  time 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  management,  merely  from  defects  in  the 
concurrence  of  the  parish.  To  his  sound  sense  and  splendid 
eloquence,  was  conjoined  the  steady  influence  of  every  adminis- 
tration of  government.  The  struggle  with  the  people  was, 
however,  perpetual.  The  opposition  to  presentees  was  so  de- 
cided, as  m  a  great  measure  to  engross  the  business  of  the 
assemblies.  The  parties  in  the  churdi  were  more  equally  bal* 
anced  than  they  were  afterwards.  The  popular  party  were  led 
by  men  of  great  ability  and  eloquence.  Among  them  were 
Drs.  Dick,  Macqueen  and  Erskine,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Andrew 
Crosbie,  etc.  The  zeal  of  the  people  was  at  last  exhausted, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  church  became  convinced  that  the 
system  of  patronage  was  firmly  established,  partly  by  a  long 
series  of  decisions  m  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  few  years  after 
Dr.  Robertson  retired,  the  people  began  to  leave  the  church 
courts  to  execute  their  sentences  without  opposition,  and  set 
themselves  to  rear  seceding  meeting-houses,  which  frequently 
drew  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

For  many  years,  during  the  present  centinr,  the  Rev,  Dn 
Andrew  Thompson  was  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
-  ■"    '         '  •    "         ■■-■■■■.        — ^ 

*  See  the  Life  of  Dr.  Robertson,  by  Dugald  Stewart.  Dr. 
Drysdaie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
the  principal  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  the  coadjutor 
of  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  management  of  the  party.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  of  indefatigable  industry.  See  Welwood| 
p.  79. 
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church  of  Scotland.  In  defending  the  rights  of  the  people,  in 
opposition  to  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage, 
he,  for  many  years,  displayed,  says  Dr.  McCrie,  his  unrivalled 
talents  as  a  public  speaker,  sustained  by  an  intrepidity  which 
was  unawed  by  power,  and  a  fortitude  which  was  prooi  against 
overwhelming  majorities.  One  of  his  distinguished  opponents 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.^Johnlnglis,  of  Edinburgh. 

At  length,  there  having  been  many  violent  intrusions  of  cler- 
gymen, and  the  dissatisfaction  becoming  general,  a  statute  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Veto  Act  This  was  enacted  in  1834,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  J.  C.  Colquhoun  and  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esquires. 
"  If,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  act,  "  at  the  moderating  in  a  call 
to  a  vacant  pastoral  office,  the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of 
families,  members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church,  should  disapprove  of  the  person  in 
whose  favor  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disap- 
proval shaD  be  reckoned  sufficient  ground  for  the  presbytery 
rejecting  such  person,  and  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly.'*  . 

The  act  further  declares,  "  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  | 

entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  , 

solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  I 

actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  himself  or  the 
congregation. 

Difficulties,  however,  soon  occurred  under  the  Veto  enact- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a  presentee  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder, 
where  the  principles  of  the  act  were  applied  by  the  presbytery, 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland, 
to  which  an  appeal  had  been  made,  declared  the  Veto  Act  to 
be  incompetent  and  illegal^  as  incompatible  vnth  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  patronage.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1839,  the 
House  of  Lords  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  General  Assembly  deter- 
mined, by  a  majority  of  49,  to  adhere  to  the  Veto  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  the  Lords.  On  the  12th  of  June,  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  from  the  Court  of  Session,  the  majority 
of  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  appeared  at  the  bar  to  answer  for 
a  contempt  of  court,  in  having  inducted  a  minister  at  the  church 
at  Lethendy,  in  defiance  of  their  lordships' Interdict.  On  the 
14th,  the  censure  of  the  court  was  pronounced  against  them, 
and  they  were  found  liable  in  the  expenses.    On  the  14th  of 
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August,  the  commissioii  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  majority 
of  ol,  prohibited  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  from  taking 
any  steps  towards  the  settlement  of  the  presentee  of  the  pa- 
tron, the  Rev.  Mr.  Young.* 

In  the  mean  time,  another  case  occurred,  which  has  occa- 
^oned  a  protracted  controversy,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  may  end.  in  the  dissolution  of  the  establishment.    The 
call  of  Mr.  John  Edwards,  the  presentee  to  Marnoch,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  was  signed  by  only  one  parishioner. 
Mr.  £.  had  officiated  there  for  several  years,  as  assistant  to  the 
minister,  and  had  been  removed  by  him,  on  a  strong  expression 
of  disapproval  of  his  services,  by  a  large  body  of  parishioners. 
Various  proceedings  took  place  between  the  parties,  until,  in 
1838,  the  General  Assembly  ordered  the  presbytery  to  reject 
the  presentee.    This  order  was  obeyed.    Thereupon  the  patron, 
acquiescing  in  the  judgment  of  the  church  courts,  offered 
another  presentee,  Mr.  Hendry.    Mr.  Edwards  then  raised  a 
civil  action,  and  also  applied  for  an  interdict  forbidding  the 
presbytery  to  ordain  Mr.  Hendry.    The  presbytery  referred  the 
matter  to  the  synod,  and  the  synod  directed  them  to  proceed  to 
settle  Mr.  Hendry.    They  declined,  and  resolved,  that  the  Court 
of  Session  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  obey  its  interdict    The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1839,  who  enjoined  tne  presby- 
tery not  to  determine  the  question  themselves,  but  to  refer 
it  to  the  Commission,  that  that  court  mieht  decide  it.     The 
Commission  took  up  the  case,  and  ordered  the  presbytery  not 
to  settle  either  party,  hoping  that  the  legislature  would  pass 
some  enactment  which  would  relieve  the  difficulty  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.    In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Mr.  Edwards  had  obtained  a  decree  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
declaring  that  the  presbytery  had  acted  illegally  in  rejecting 
him,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  try  his  qualifications,  and,  if 


•  In  the  case  of  Jedburgh,  in  which  all  the  parishioners,  ex- 
cept five,  were  totally  opposed  to  the  presentee,  Mr.  Douglas, 
5^000  left  the  church,  in  one  day,  in  consequence  of  his  settle- 
ment. In  the  instance  of  Biggar  it  was  objected,  and  admitted 
by  the  presbytery,  that  the  voice  of  the  presentee  could  not 
be  heard  in  the  church ;  notwithstanding,  he  was  admitted. 
In  another  parish,  that  of  Kircudbright,  the  presentee  was 
Btone  blind ! 
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they  found  him  fit,  to  admit  him  as  minister  of  Marnooh.  A 
requisition  was  immediately  made  on  the  moderator  of  the 
presbjrtery,  by  several  members,  to  summon  a  pro  re  ncrfa  meet- 
ing, in  order  to  take  the  decree  into  consideration.  The  pres- 
bytery assembled,  and  the  moderator  laid  before  them  the  sen- 
tences of  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  They  declined, 
however,  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  sentences,  to  continue  to 
meet,  or  to  enter  on  their  minutes  the  dissent  and  complaint  of 
the  moderator.  He  immediately  appealed  to  the  Commission 
by  complaint  and  petition.  The  Commission,  in  December, 
ordered  the  complaint  to  be  served,  and  suspended  the  members 
of  the  presbytery  from  their  ministerial  functions.  The  pres- 
bytery then  resolved  to  sustain  the  call  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  to  proceed  in  his  settlement ;  though  they  after- 
wards stated,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  admit  him,  but  only 
meant  to  take  him  on  trial.  They  also  continued  to  exercise 
their  spiritual  functions ;  and,  in  addition,  prayed  the  Court  of 
Session  to  prohibit  the  ministers  from  preaching  in  their  parish- 
es, who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Commission.  This  latter 
body,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1840,  sent  a  committee — ^Rev. 
Drs.  Gordon,  Mackellar,  and  Mr.  Bruce — ^to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  suspended  brethren.  This  conference,  however,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, was  not  held. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May,  1840,  the 
whole  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  suspended  ministers  came 
under  review,  and  elicited  warm  and  protracted  discussions. 
In  the  first  place,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  seven  ministers.  -The  committee  reported  that  the  confer- 
ence left  the  deep  impression  on  their  minds,  that  the  said 
ministers  had  not  intended  any  disrespect  to  the  church  judica- 
tories, but  were  influenced  by  the  conviction,  that  they  were 
obligated  to  submit  to  the  judgments  of  the  civil  courts.  They 
thought  that  they  were  bound,  under  the  civil  law,  to  take  Mr. 
Edwards  on  trial,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
qualified  by  terms  of  the  statute,  while  it  was  their  purpose, 
from  the  beginning,  to  give  every  opportunity  to  state  objec- 
tions to  the  presentee.  They,  fiirthermore,  stated  explicitly, 
thatihey  could  not  renounce  tiieir  views  on  this  subject,  nor 
confess  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  not  obeying  the  church 
judicatories. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick 
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M'Farlan  of  Greenock,  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  102 : 
^  That  die  sentence  of  suspension  be  continued,  that  the  seven 
ministers  be  cited  personally  to  appear  before  the  Commission  in 
August ;  and,  if  they  then  should  continue  contumacious,  and 
refiuse  submission  to  the  church-courts,  that  they  should  then  be 
served  with  a  libel  for  that  contumacy,  and  that  the  Commission 
j^oidd  proceed  until  the  case  was  ripe  for  the  next  General 
Assembly/'  Mr.  Edwards  was  cited  to  appear  personally  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  August  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  minority  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie,  in  providing  supplies  for  the  parishes 
of  the  suspended  mmisters.  Of  the  results  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  August  last,  we  have  no  advices. 

Various  other  subjects,  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
church,  were  debated  with  great  warmth.  One  of  these  sub- 
jects was  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  a  distinguished  nobleman  and  Presbyterian  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  supported  by  the  minority — the  successors  of  the 
old  moderate  party — on  the  ground,  that  it  would  tend  to  re- 
store the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Veto-act ;  that  it  would  prove  a  safeguard  to  the  church 
against  all  interference  from  witiiout ;  and  be  an  additional  safe- 
lard  against  her  injuring  herself  by  any  capricious  exercise  of 
ler  authority  within.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  to 
the  bill  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  that  it  .merely  con- 
firmed the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  civil  courts  ^the  judgment 
in  the  Auchterarder  case  for  instance)  and  that  it  was  an  out- 
rage on  the  principle  of  non-intrusion.  On  a  division,  221 
voted  for  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  disapproving  of  the 
bill ;  and  134  for  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cook,  in  favor  of  it.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  advert  further  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly.* 


*  The  leaders  on  the  popular  side  in  the  Assembly  of  1840, 
were  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Dunlop,  advocate  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
M'Farlan  of  Greenock,  Dr.  Simpson  of  Kirknewton,  etc. 
Among  those  who  voted  on  the  same  side  were  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Principal  Dewar,  Drs.  Patterson  and  Henderson  of 
Glasgow,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  etc.  The  leader  on 
the  moderate  side  of  the  house  was  Dr.  George  Cook,  profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
gentleman  of  commanding  talents,  Bev.  James  Robertson  of 
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The  number  of  ministers  belonging  to  tke  establishment  is 
1190y  synods,  16,  presbyteries,  80.  These  presbyteries  send 
218  ministers  and  94  elders  as  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  sends  two  elders ;  65  other  royal  burghs, 
65 ;  5  umversities,  each  one  minister  or  one  elder ;  churdies 
in  India  a  minister  and  an  elder;  total  about  220  ministers  and 
167  elders.  The  number  of  churches  in  the  establishment  is 
probably  between  1100  and  1200.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  of  all  denominations, 
may  be  about  520,000.  The  whole  population  is  reckoned  at 
nearly  2,500,000. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  United  Secession  church,*  die 

Ellon,  Rev.  Alexander  Hill,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow,  Rev.  John  Hunter,  minister  of  the  Tron  church, 
Edinburgh,  Sir  George  Clerk,  M.  P.,  Rev.  John  Lee,  D.  D., 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc.  Mr.  Dunlop 
stated  that  the  friends  of  the  popular  party,  who  petitioned 
parliament,  amounted  to  250,000  individuals ;  while  13,000 
only  signed  the  petitions  of  the  opposite  party.  Of  the  16 
synods,  all  but  three  were  in  favor  of  the  non-intrusion  prin- 
ciple. These  three  were  Shetland,  where  the  vote  stood,  14 
to  2 ;  Glenelg,  by  a  majority  of  one ;  and  Dumfries,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  12  or  14.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  mentioned  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  five  uni- 
versities were  with  the  moderate  party. 

*  We  have  read  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  the  United  Secession  church,  enti- 
tled, "  The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  espe- 
cially in  the  Payment  of  Tribute,"  1  vol.  8vo.,  1839,  2d  ed., 
pp.  539,  Appendix  pp.  123.  In  1837,  Dr.  B.  refused  to  pay 
the  annuity-tax,  on  the  ground  that  he  conscientiously  disap- 
proved of  civil  establishments  of  religion  of  every  form,  the 
tax  in  question  being  avowedly  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
established  church.  Some  of  his  property  was  accordingly 
distrained  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  This  occa- 
sioned considerable  excitement.  Dr.  Brown  was  attacked  in 
the  newspapers  with  great  bitterness,  especially  by  Dr.  Hal- 
dane,  (who  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a  consecrated  heresy- 
hunter,)  and,  in  order  to  defend  himself,  delivered  two  lectures 
in  his  church,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. A  large,  we  had  almost  said,  an  immense  number  of 
illustrative  notes  is  subjoined,  indicative  of  much  learning 
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original  Burgher  Associate  Synod  and  the  Relief  Synod.  In 
1806,  a  numD^  of  individuals  separated  from  Uie  Burgher  de- 
nomination, in  consequence  of  opinions  held  by  the  latter  re- 
specting the  total  independence  and  incompatibility  of  the  civil 
and  reugious  authorities.  They  termed  ^emselves  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  They  are  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional church.  On  the  31st  of  July,  lo39,  th^  voted,  39  to 
13,  to  annex  themselves  to  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  re- 
union had  beki  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  of 
the  national  church.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  repre- 
sent the  Covenanters  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  They  are  the 
most  ngid  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  They  have  a  professor 
of  theotogy,  A.  Symington,  I).  D.  of  Paisley,  6  presbyteries 
and  26  ministers  in  Scotland,  besides  4  presbyteries  and  24 
ministers  in  Ireland. 

The  number  of  Independent  chxurches,  in  connection  with  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  is  98 ;  ministers  84 ;  Tutors 
of  the  Theological  Academy,  Glasgow,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D., 
Bev.  Messrs.  G.  Ewing  and  J.  M.  Mackenzie.  The  Scotch 
Episcopal  church  have  a  theological  acad^ny  at  Edinburgh ; 
professors,  Rt.  Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  and  Rt  Rev.  M. 
Russell,  LL.  D» ;  number  of  dioceses  6  ;  chapels,  between  70 
and  80,  with  about  the  same  number  of  clergymen.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  Romish  population  of  Scotlai;id  amoimts  to 
140,000,  including  the  children  of  Catholic  parents.  The  Cath- 
olics in  Glasgow  alone  amoimt  to  35,000 ;  in  Edinburgh,  to 
12,000.  They  have  three  dioceses,  60  places  of  worship,  and 
74  priests  and  bishops.  There  are,  besides,  various  small  sects 
in  Scotland,  as  Baptists,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Sandemanians, 
Bereans,  etc.,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  and  statements,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Scottish  national  church  is  in  circumstances  of  no 
little  peril.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^^  the  ark  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  conflictmg  billows."  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties is,  that  the  civil  questions,  in  the  last  resort,  must  be  de- 
cided in  English  courts.    Englishmen  will  not,  or  cannot  un- 

■'l ■■■J    '■■   ■!■■■■    ■  ■!  ■■■    11        I       ■■       III       I    I  I   I  m  — 11— ^1— — — — I— ^— ^ 

and  of  indefatigfable  industry.  The  celebrated  passage,  Rom. 
13 :  1 — ^7,  is  treated  by  Dr.  brown  with  great  ability.  Those 
who  are  not  convinced  l:>y  his  arguments  will  be  pleased  with 
the  force  of  his  reasonings. 
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derstand  the  great  points  in  dispute.  In  the  characteristic 
language  of  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, — ^^  The  thing  of 
immediate  practical  importance  for  us  to  observe,  is  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  inoculating  therewith  the  mind  of  parliament, 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  not  ten,  in  both  houses,  who  could 
state,  and  there  are  not  three  who  could  vindicate  the  great 
principle  for  which  we  are  contending.*'  *  '  The  parliament  ap- 
pear to  be  about  as  much  interested  m  the  controversy,  as  the 
American  congress  might  be  supposed  to  be,  in  the  building  of 
a  bridge  over  flie  Genesee  river.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  of 
the  gravest  import  It  is  a  conflict  of  the  government  and  the 
church.  The  poor  presbyter  is  between  two  fires.  K  he  diso- 
bey the  lords  of  session,  he  may  find  his  next  lodging-place  to 
be  the  county  jail ;  if  he  should  contravene  the  command  of  the 
assembly,  he  is  degraded  from  his  ministerial  Amotions,  and  it 
is  inHTnated  that  his  parish  is  vacant.  When  two  jurisdictions 
are  conflicting,  which  must  be  obeyed  ?  The  ditficulty  is  not 
lessened  by  the  zealous  efforts  which  are  made  to  mix  up  the 
question  with  political  appeals.  Thus  it  is  represented,  that 
the  Veto- act  of  1834  was  passed  through  the  influence  of  the 
Edinburgh  whigs,  and  that  it  was  the  legitimate  progeny  of 
the  reform-mama  of  1833.f  The  English  tory  party  are  ear- 
nestly called  upon  to  come  and  assist  the  intelligence  and  pro- 
perty of  Scotland  in  the  contest  with  revolutionary  violence 
and  religious  fanaticism,  in  which  the  North  Britons  are  now 
engaged. 

It  is  manifest,  furthermore,  that  the  principle  of  establish- 
ments is  in  imminent  hazard.  No  man  has,  recently,  done 
more  than  Dr.  Chalmers  to  uphold  national  churches,  and, 
perhaps,  no  on^  is  now  doing  more  to  pull  them  down.  Of 
this  the  venerable  theologian  himself  seems  to  be  aware.  "  It 
is  grievous,"  he  remarks,  "to  be  thus  thrown  back  again  on 
the  originaJ  elements  of  the  question ;   and,  after  having  won 


*  Perhaps  there  is  some  apology  for  this  obesity  of  under- 
standing, when  such  jargon  as  the  following  is  plentifully 
sprinkled  through  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  proceedings — 
^^  Should  be  sisted  as  parties;"  "any  part  of  the  aederuni;^^ 
^^  p^sent  when  the  deliveruTieevrvLB  pronounced;"  were  asiricted 
to  obey ;"  "  they  implemented  the  veto  law  j"  **  when  the  call 
WW  moderated  in  ,•"  etc- 

t  Blackwood's  Magrazine,  Dec.lS^Q. 
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the  cause  of  national  churches  m  the  field  of  argument,  to 
have  the  victory  so  wrested  from  our  hands."  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  popular  party  now  seems  to  be,  to  abolish  patron- 
age altogether,  and  to  vest  the  right  of  presentation  in  the 
▼otens,  in  the  communicants,  or  in  the  landholders,  or  in  these 
classes  jointly.  But  the  right  of  patronage  is  private  property, 
and  may  be  sold  or  ahenated  like  any  other  property.*  Will 
it  be  given  up  peaceably,  and  without  compensation  :  and  will 
the  state  continue  to  support  a  church  which  thus  trifles  with 
private  property,  and  with  those  very  means  which  the  govern- 
ment possesses  for  extending  the  influence  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  which  that  church  has  called  on  it  to  employ, 
and  which  it  has  employed  1  It  scans  to  us  that  the  passing 
of  the  Veto-act  was  the  first  step  towards  a  separation  of  the 
church  firom  the  state  altogether.  The  abolition  of  patronage 
^ill  be  another  great  step.  And  happy  the  day,  ih  our  opin- 
ion, when  the  last  link  shall  be  sundered.  It  is  in  vain  to  try 
to  make  a  pure  church,  out  of  one  entangled  with  state  in- 
trigue, and  supported  by  state  fiin&s.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
friends  may  glory  in  proclaiming,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  He^  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  '  But  it  is  not  so.  It 
never  will  be  so,  as  long  as  that*  church  depends  on  the  state 
for  her  support  The  headship  will  be  shared  in  bv  some 
duke  of  Argyle,  lord  of  session,  or  privy  counsellor.  The  spir- 
ituahty  of  uie  church  is  ccnrupted,  and  it  must  be  corrupted  by 
the  contact  of  worldly  men.  Is  it  not  owing  to  this  contamina- 
ting union  of  church  and  state,  that  there  has  existed  in  the 
Scottish  communion,  a  moderate  party,  in  distinction  firom  the 
evangelical, — a  party,  which  for  a  long  time  swayed,  by  a  de- 
cided majority,  the  councils  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  so  that 
the  fate  of  every  measure  materially  ajSTecting  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  church,  might,  with  certainty,  have  been  pre- 
.  « *— 

*  The  patronage  of  about  300  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  is 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  600  in  noblemen  and  landed  propri- 
etors. Out  of  about  36  parishes  in  the  synod  of  Orkney,  the 
earl  of  Zetland  has  the  patronage  of  twenty-nine !  .When  those 
livings  are  deducted  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  universities 
and  municipal  corporations,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  out  of  12,000  livings,  not  sevet^y  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 
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dieted ;  and  that,  though  this  party  has  of  late  been^  happily, 
losing  ground,  while  the  other  has  been  gaining,  yet  there  is 
still  many  a  parish,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  in 
which  there  is  a  miserable  want  of  reunions  instruction,  because 
another  gospel  that^  of  Christ  is  preached !  f  These  men  who 
preach  an  unevangelized  morality  were,  doubtless,the  presentees 
of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman,  who  consulted  bis  own  family 
interests,  rather  than  the  spiritual  edification  of  a  hungry  flock. 
The  interests  of  vital  piety  in  Scotland,  must  necessarily 
languish,  while  Synods,  Assemblies  and  Commissions  are 
holding  stormy  debates,  and  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  looking  for  deliverance,  not  from  meir  glorified  Head,  but 
from  a  civil  court,  or  from  a  Parliament,  who,  in  general,  care 
no  more  for  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion,  than  they  do  in 
respect  to  the  individual  who  shall  be  the  next  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  Revivals  of  religion  may  occasionally  occur,  as  they 
are  now  said  to  exist  in  KossHshire,  but  they  will  take  place  in 
spite  of  the  existing  condition  of  things,  or  because  God  will 
employ  the  bittear  lessons,  which  his  people  in  Scotland  are 
reading,  as  an  occasion  of  bringing  ric^  spiritual  good  out  of 
terribleevils.  5"H5  P  g 

We  cannot  close  these  observations  without  expressmg  our 
deepest  conviction  that  a  new  order  of  preparation  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  demanded  in  the  churches  of  Scotland.  The 
law  on  the  subject  is  well  enough.  It  requires  a  four  years' 
regular  attendance  at  the  divinity-hall,  as  a  course  of  study  for 
the  church :  but  this  is  almost  completely  nullified  by  the  recoff- 
nizbg,  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  of  4at  is  tenned  irr^ 
attendance^  and  which  is  in  fact  no  attendance  whatever.  Stu- 
dents of  divinity  who  merely  enrol  their  names  in  the  books  of 
the  different  professors,  for  six  years,  and  who  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  discourses  specified  by  the  General  Assembly,  though 
they  never  hear  a  lecture,  or  receive  any  instruction  whatever 
on  the  subject  of  theology,  in  any  university,  were  held,  till  very 
recently,  to  be  equally  qualified  with  the  regular  students  for 

*  See  Dr.  Wardlaw*s  Lectures  on  National  Church  Es- 
tablishments, 1839,  p.  82;  also  Dr.  Witherspoon*s  **  Charac- 
teristics," Works,  1802,  Vol.  III.  p.  200.  See,  also,  the  inte^ 
esting  volnrhe  of  Dr.  John  Dunmore  Lang,  entitled:  "  Religion 
and  Education  in  America,"  London,  1840.'  Many  interest- 
ing notices  of  the  Scotch  church  may  be  found  in  it. 
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being  taken  on  trials  for  a  license  to  preach.  Some  modification 
has  taken  place,  but  it  does  not  effect  any  substantial  change. 
The  acts  of  Assembly  enjoin  that  every  person,  entering  upon 
trials,  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language ;  but  they  do  not  require  that  the  Hebrew  class  should 
be  attended ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  become  ministers  never  have  attended  it.*  In  teaching 
Hebrew,  the  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  states,  that  he  does  not  use  the  points,  because  he  is 
satisfied,  that  in  the  time  allowed  him,  he  could  do  nothing  with 
the  points !  So  little  mterest  was  taken  in  the  study  of  Heorew, 
that  the  study  of  Persian — not  a  cognate  dialect — was  intro- 
duced as  an  inducement.  The  average  of  those  who  enter  the 
Hebrew  class  at  Glasgow  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
when  the  divinity  students  were  about  two  hundred.  All  the 
Hebrew  students  are  required  to  be  furnished  with  ParkhvrsPs 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  Those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
written  in  Chaldee,  are  not  read  in  the  class,  because  the  stu- 
dents have  no  dictionary  for  that  tongue !  The  Hebrew  profes- 
sor at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  states,  that  he  accustoms  his 
pupils  to  look  for  the  words  of  a  dictionary  \  but  owing  to  the 
mode  in  which  Hebrew  dictionaries  are  generally  prepared,  they 
have  not  commonly  become  expert  at  this,  when  the  studies  cf 
the  class  are  finished !  At  the  Marischal  College,  the  professor 
of  Hebrew  remarks,  that  '^  when 'he  can  get  his  class  together, 
he  lectures,  either  upon  the  origin  of  the  language,  or  upon  He- 
brew aLntiquities.  The  students  scramble  for  a  little  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Uie  language,  and  then  leave  the  class.  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  are  not  taught,  because  the  professor  can  hardly  ever  get 
his  students  to  be  masters  of  Hebrew  !"t 

With  such  sad  statements  before  us,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
low  condition  of  biblical^  and,  we  might  add,  of  classical  learn- 

*  One  year's  regular  attendance  has  been  since  required. 

f  Report  on  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  p.  3.55. 

j  "  We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  a  series  of  translations  from  German 
works  on  biblical  topics,  projected  and  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Clark,  bookseller  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  noble  under- 
taking. We  regret  that  it  receives  but  a  slender  patronage. 
The  slight  appreciation  of  it,  by  the  thousands  of  educated 
clergymen  in  Scotland  and  England,  is  proof  enough  of  the 
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ing  in  Scotland  Logic  and  philosophy  haVe  not  beeA  studied 
too  much,  but  too  exclusiyely.  The  system  of  education  has 
produced  strong^-headed  reasoners,  acute  dialecticians,  but  not 
accomplished  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars.  The  Scottish  sys- 
tems of  divinity  which  we  have  seen  fail  essentially  at  the  very 
foundation,  i  hey  do  not  rightly  expound  the  text  How  can 
they  do  this,  with  Farkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  other  such  con-» 
trivances? 

Scotchmen  ought,  like  their  southern  countrymen,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  continental 
learning.  Gresenius'  Lexicon  would  not  overturn  the  establish- 
ment Hengstenber^s  Christology  would  make  no  breach  in 
the  Confession  of  FaiSi.  The  grammais  of  Kuhner,  Ewald  and 
Winer  might  be  imported  into  Caledonia,  salva  fide  et  Ecdesiau 
The  sturdy  Pict  would  not  be  corrupted,  if  he  should  read  Von 
Hammer,  or  Niebuhr,  or  Ranke.  If  the  ministers  of  religion 
would  do  the  highest  good  to  their  beloved  communion,  diey 
must  become  earnest  students  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and 
thus  be  imbued  with  the  mind  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  They 
may  adhere  as  firml]^  as  they  please  to  the  good  old  catechism. 
We  honor  them  for  it  But  let  them  join  a^profound  know- 
ledge of  God's  word  with  attachment  to  systems  of  divinity,  and 
wiu  elevated  personal  holiness.  Thus  with  the  sound  sense 
and  strong  logical  understanding  which  they  now  possess,  they 
will  raise  Scotland  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  emi- 
nence than  any  other  nation  of  the  old  world  can  boast  Scot- 
land will  be  truly  a  city  set  on  a  hill;  like  the  mountains  which 
are  round  about  Jerusalem — ^the  light  and  glory  of  Britain  and 
of  her  colonies,  now  extending  over  every  island,  and  on  eveiy 
shore.  / 


miserably  low  state  of  biblical  studies  in  both  countries.  The 
works  translated  for  the  Cabinet  are,  in  general,  well  selected. 
Most  of  the  versions  which  we  have  examined,  are  made  with 
fidelity.  Some  of  the  translators,  however,  are  not  sufficiently 
practised  in  German,  and  care  is  not  taken  to  secure  a  good 
English  idiom,  or  to  provide  illustrative  notes.  The  printing 
is  done  admirably. 
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ARTICLE   VII- 

The  Principle  of  EsfULATioN  as  a  Stimulus  to  AcADEsncAL 

Study. 

By  EeT.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  Prei.  of  Dartmonth  College,  Haaorer,  N.  H. 

Whoever  seriously  contemplates  improyement  in  any  de- 
partment of  patriotic  or  Christian  enterprise  will,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, encoimter  two  evils ;  first,  severe  misconstruction,  sim- 
ply because  he  goes  upon  the  idea  of  reform ;  and,  secondly, 
the  danger  of  becoming  bewildered  in  speculation,  and  of  com* 
mitting  settled  and  important  interests  to  the  chances  of  experi- 
ment The  idea  of  progressiveness,  although  not  convertible 
with  that  of  innovation,  evidently  implies  it,  and  awakens,  in  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  more  or  less  of  the  same  jealousy  and 
distrust  At  the  same  time,  the  hazards  of  advancing  upon 
commonly  recdved  opinions  and  measures  are  such  as  few  suf- 
ficiently contemplate  beforehand,  and  none  can  adequately  ap- 
preciate without  actual  trial.  But  to  shrink  fix)m  either  of  these 
evils,  and  to  remain  content  in  a  state  of  admitted  imperfection, 
through  fear  of  odium,  which,  however  undeserved,  is  certain,  or, 
mistake,  at  the  same  time  possible  and  fatal,  is  unworthy  of 
those  whom  God  has  made,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the 
common  weal.  These  alternatives  are,  undoubtedly,  a  weighty 
argument  for  the  exercise  of  modesty  and  charity,  of  sound  wis- 
dom and  discretion,  but  a  poor  apology  for  indifference  and 
sloth.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  man  not  to  err,  either  on  the 
side  of  not  doing,  or  of  overdoing ;  but  it  were  almost  better 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  an  erroneous,  though  honest  zeal, 
than  of  heartless  negligence  and  unbelief,  or  an  obstinate  hold- 
ing to  positions  which  time  is  showing  to  be  false,  or  out  of 
season  and  untenable. 

There  is,  however,  less  danger  to  society  than  is  commonly 
supposed  in  prosecuting  improvements  upon  principles  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake  but  in  the  apphcation  of  them. 
Society  is  destined  to  advance.  But  its  advancement  consists 
m  the  successive  development,  admission,  practice  of  elementa- 
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ry  and  essential  truths.  Thes^  truths  are  all  ori^al  in  nature 
or  in  Revelation,  and  are  brought  out,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  as  society  is  able  to  comprenend  and  bear  them.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  morals  or  reli^on,  more  than  in  the  relations 
and  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  reform  that  is  propounded 
to  us  only  in  consdstency  with  that  acknowledgment,  and  ofibrs 
but  a  more  excellent  way  of  applying  an  old  and  unquestiona- 
ble faith,  can  be  hardly  injurious  otherwise  than  as  it  may  an- 
ticipate the  designs  of  Providence,  and  provoke  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  agitation  and  resistance.  J^Tew-ligfUj  another  system 
of  the  world,  the  hallucination  of  enthusiasts,  the  consuming 
element  of  fanaticism,  bewilders  and  destroys.  But  there  is  not 
a  greater  error  than  to  put,  indiscriminately,  into  the  same 
class  with  visionaries  and  dreamers,  those  who,  following  God's 
appointed  luminaries,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  which  he 
has  ordained,  yet  aspire  to  take  their  observations  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  more  favorable  circles,  a  clearer  atmoi^here,  or  a 
higher  elevation.  It  is  to  discredit  the  source  of  sul  wisdom. 
It  IS  to  disparage  those  benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  society  to  higher  successive  leivels,  or  have  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  others  have  erected  those  goodly  and 
perfect  structures  which  continue  always  the  delight  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

The  guardians  of  some  of  our  public  institutions^  have,  of 
late,  discarded  the  principle  of  emdation  as  a  stimulus  to  aca- 
demical study,  and  have  substituted  means  which  they  regard 
as  more  simply  moral,  and  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  an- 
swer the  legitimate  purposes  of  education.  Have  these  men 
acted  unwisely,  injuriously  ?  Is  the  change  which  they  have 
introduced  visionary,  empirical,  illusory  ?  The  inquiry  is  im- 
portant The  regulation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country  is  a  matter  of  too  gfeat  moment  to  admit  of  rude  or  ro- 
mantic experiment  If  such  an  error  has  been  committed,  the 
correction  of  it  cannot  be  too  speedily  or  imperiously  required 
by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  questionable  principle  has  been  exchanged  for  one  whose 
soundness  is  undeniable,  however  intelligent  and  good  men 
might  differ  in  their  judraients  upon  its  practicabuity,  there 
would  be  at  least  an  apology  for  claiming  a  fair  field  of  trial, 
if  not  a  sufficient  argument  i^r  the  patronage  and  support  of 
those  who  profess  to  favor  the  progress  oi  society  upon  the 
principles  of  Revelation.    It  could  not  be  thought  wise,  digni- 
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fied,  or  safe  to  discredit  and  oppose  attempts,  whidi,  if  success- 
ful, could  result  only  beneficially  to  the  communityy  and  whose 
failure  would  argue  a  state  of  society  more  disordered  and  hope- 
less, from  the  fact  that  it  wa3  owing  to  the  disapprobation  of 
the  very  guardians  and  conservators  of  the  public  virtue. 

The  first  issue  respects  the  fitness  of  the  principle  of  emula- 
tion, as  an  incentive  in  the  education  of  youth ;  and  to  that  the 
following  remarks  will  be  confined. 

A  distmction  will  be  admitted  between  duty  and  interest,  ^s 
impulsive  principles  of  action.  The  former  is  a  moral  element, 
an  original  guide  to  virtue.  The  latter  is  sensuous,  and  pecu- 
liarly Gable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  disordered  mind.  The  one 
has  relation  to  the  right,  to  principle,  to  the  general  good,  and 
to  the  will  and  honor  of  the  Creator ;  the  ouier  to  the  expedi- 
ent, the  politic,  to  personal  convenience  and  happiness,  as  these 
objects  are  viewed  by  the  degenerate  mind;  the  one  purifying 
and  elevating  in  its  moral  tendencies,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  cultivation ;  the  other,  in  similar  Conditions,  running 
down  into  a  lust,  and  inviting  to  sordid  and  unworthy  gratifica- 
tions, according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  class  of 
affections.  Tins  distinction,  even  if  not  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom, 
-will  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to  minds  inclined  to  a  spirit* 
ual  morality,  and  conversant  with  the  different  stages  and  phe- 
nomena  of  mental  history. 

Emulation  is  an  excitement  of  the  selfish  prmciple  in  appro- 
priate circumstances  of  the  social  condition.  It  is  the  desire  of 
excelling;  it  supposes  competition ;  it  contemplates  precedence, 
pre-eminence.  It  is  the  action  of  diseased  mmd,  subject  to  the 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  the  sel&will,  overreaching,  seques- 
tering, or  otherwise  counteracting  the  moral  sense,  me  law  of 
charity,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  constitutional  bias,  or 
the  acquired  stimulus.  If  any  think  the  term  admits  of  a  more 
rational  and  intelligible  definition,  this  is  the  only  idea  contem- 
plated by  those  who  so  describe  the  principle  in  question,  and 
who,  in  this  view  of  it,  discard  it  as  immoral  and  of  pernicious 
tendency  both  in  private  and  public  discipline. 

The  subject  has  been  rarely  treated  by  moral  writers,  and 
society  has  acquiesced  in  loose  and  indeterminate  views  of  it. 
Emulation  has  been  strangely  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  and  coeval  with  intelligence ; 
that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  antiquity,  was  the  spirit 
of  national  games  and  festivals,  and  for  these  reasons  has  a  sort 
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of  jure  divino  authority,  witirout  any  eoni^deration  of  its  moral 
qualities  or  resuhs.    Some  more  ingenious  and  candid  minds 
have  confounded  it  with  other  impulses  and  affections,  less  con- 
cerned with  moral  agency,  mere  instincts,  and  useiul  or  injuri- 
ous only  according  to  their  relation  to  other  principles  of  our 
nature.    Thus  the  ordinair  natural  sympathies,  the  feelings  de- 
pendent on  peculiarities  of  structure  and  temperament,  on  our 
complex  nature,  the  diversities  of  place,  or  the  power  of  associ- 
ation sometimes  ui^e  us  forcibly  in  a  career  of  improvement,  in- 
fluence and  distinction,  which  is  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  the 
principle  in  question,  yet  does  not  result  from  it,  and  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  any  wrong  habit  of  the  mind.     The 
same  is  true  of  the  principles  of  self-respect,  r^ard  for  personal 
rights,  the  love  of  approbation,  the  desire  of  an  nonprable  stand- 
ing, and  of  the  rewards  of  industry,  temperance,  frugality,  and 
study,  all  inherent  and  innocent,  subservmg  important  uses  in 
the  forming  of  our  character,  and  no  more  to  be  condemned  than 
the  instinctive  pleaH^es  of  the  palate,  or  of  vision.    The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  this  general  appetency  to  personal  good  with  de- 
cided commendation :  jj  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  richeSy  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  goUL 
They  reprobate  the  want  of  it,  as  more  injurious  than  specula- 
tive unbelief:  He  that  provideth  not  for  h^  own  house  hath  de^ 
nied  thefaithy  and  is  toorse  than  an  infidel.    It  is  indispensable 
to  individual  and  social  advancement  He,  who  obeys  it,  is  not, 
indeed,  on  that  account,  a  ^ood  man,  in  the  evangelical  sense 
of  that  appellation;  but  neither  is  he,  on  that  account,  a  bad 
man.    It  is  a  mercifully  conservative  element  in  our  nature. 
We  put  in  the  same  class  with  taste,  the  pleasures  of  the  im- 
agination, the  love  of  letters.    We  should  as  wisely  disparage 
polite  learning,  mechanical  improvements,  the  fine  arts,  or  any 
other  ingredients  of  civilization,  as  that  property  of  our  nature 
which  is  obviously  related  to  these  effects  of  intelligence,  and 
which  is  the  evidence  of  our  capacity  for  elevation  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  likeness  to  the  orimial  of  all  fitness  and  beauty. 
It  is  a  poor  substitute  for  moral  virtue,  but  a  necessary  preserva- 
tive from  the  coarseness  of  brutality.    It  regulates  the  inferior 
passions,  bringing  into  correspondence  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  of  our  nature,  and,  when  controlled  by  the  higher 
principles,  conducing  to  that  symmetry,  proportion  and  harmo- 
ny which  are  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  man. 
We  can  easily  stop  here,  at  the  idea  of  desiring  a  peisonal 
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good,  and  putting  forth  the  reqtiisite  effort  to  obtain  it.  And 
in  conung  to  this  point,  we  offend  not  against  any  moral  senti-' 
ment  It  is  obedience  to  an  instinct,  a  law  of  sentient  being, 
apart  jfrom  any  regard  to  moral  facully  or  accountability.  We 
have  it  in  common  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation.  But 
when  we  place  ourselves  in  coimection  with  our  fellow-beings, 
then  a  law  comes  over  us  adapted  to  Ihat  new  relation,  regu- 
latmg  the  instinct  so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  social  life, 
and  limiting  our  desire  of  personal  good  to  a  rigid  impartiality. 
Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  No  commentary  can 
simplify  the  conception  of  our  obligation  in  this  respect.  To 
have  an  exbluidve  regard  for  our  own  advantage,  or  a  selfish 
complacency  in  it,  is  a  violation  of  the  law ;  and  to  seek  that 
advantage,  in  a  course  of  competition,  aggravates  the  criminality, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  of  the  race.  When  we  have 
attained  the  objects  of  our  wrong  ambition,  we  perceive  that 
we  have  invaded  the  territory  of  conscience,  and  have  lost  the 
assurance  and  the  recompense  of  spiritual  inte^ty.  The  laurel 
and  the  crown  are  the  price  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  ideas,  related  to  those  which  have  been  already  con- 
sidered, of  imitating  a  model,  of  appreciating  our  own  abilities, 
or  of  taking  a  place  corresponding  to  our  merits,  have  been 
often  confounded  with  that  of  emulation.  Let  it  be  considered 
with  how  little  reason.  We  are  made  to  perceive  and  to  admire 
the  beaulifiil,  the  sublime,  and  to  approve  the  right  By  Chris- 
tianity we  ai^e  inclined  to  love  true  virtue,  and  reach  forth  to 
new  degrees  of  moral  excellence.  Aspiration  after  greatness 
and  goodness  is  legitimate ;  and  eminence,  honor,  power,  con- 
sequent upon  the  cultivation  of  our  abilities,  are  as  necessary, 
in  the  moral  economy  of  God,  as  the  proportion  between  gravi- 
tation and  the  quantity  of  matt«*,  under  the  physical  laws. 
They  are  the  product,  justly  proportioned,  of  every  man's  seed 
sown.  But  this  love  of  the  excellent  is  distinct  from  the  prin- 
ciple in  question.  It  belongs  to  another  class  of  our  senti- 
ments, and  tends  to  abase  and  subdue  the  selfish  passions. 
They  propose  distinction  for  an  end ;  this  receives  it  as  a  con- 
sequence. They  run  before  that  they  may  win ;  this  follows 
tiiat  it  may  resemble.  It  obeys  a  universal  law  of  Providence 
and  of  moral  government;  while  they  contemplate  no  divine 
arrangement  or  requirement,  but  a  mere  private  interest,  and 
that  in  circumstances  and  conditicMis  where  such  a  hmitation 
constitutes  transgression.    You  may  be  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
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Paul,  with  corresponding  powers  and  advantages,  and  that  hy 
a  constitutional  necessity,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the  divine 
counsels  and  arrangements.  And  so  you  may  be  an  an^el,  may 
be  like  God.  But  to  aim  at  that  distmction  for  the  distinction's 
sake,  contemplating,  not  the  posdtive,  but  the  comparative  ele- 
vation; that  is  a  fatal  incongruity.  You  become,  indeed,  the 
philosopher,  the  reasoner,  the  preacher,  but  not  the  Christian  y 
a  spirit  fallen,  an  archangel  rumed.  You  violate  the  social  or* 
der,  you  overstep  the  law. 

I  cliarge  thee  fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

.  Let  us  suppose  a  perfect  state  of  societv?  in  which  all  mincb 
are  conformed,  invanably,  to  the  divine  will.  Such  was  heaven, 
till  that  mad  ambition,  which  the  poet  has  so  significantly  de- 
scribed, took  possession  of  the  tall  archangel.  We  cannot,  by 
any  effort,  bring  the  mind  to  entertain  the  idea  of  competiticKQ, 
the  lust  of  pre-eminence,  as  a  trait  of  such  a  society.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  just  that  feeling  which  divided  heaven,  and 
cast  down  the  spirits  who  kept  not  their  first  estate  into  dbains 
and  daf  kness.  But  the  same  law,  which  binds  the  angels,  rests 
on  man.  It  is  eternal  over  the  universe  of  mind ;  and  every 
sentiment  and  act,  partaking  of  a  moral  character,  and  not 
conformed  to  that  perfect  standard,  are  forever  wrong.  They 
deserve  a  place  no  more  on  earth  than  in  heaven.  They  should 
have  no  allowance  where  Christianity  is  admitted  as  a  rule  of 
life ;  least  of  all  in  institutions  set  up  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  sentiments  are  too  refined  for  a 
world  like  ours ;  that  we  cannot  govern  fallen  beings  by  a  perfect 
law ;  that  we  cannot  move  them  but  by  motives  suited,  in  some 
measure,  to  their  present  character.  But,  who  cannot  govern 
them  1  Who  caimot  move  them  7  Not  their  Creator ;  not  their 
Judge.  We  do  not  find  his  requirements  mitigated  and  let 
down  in  accommodation  to  the  immoral  sentiments  of  apostate 
beings ;  and,  certainly,  neither  the  scenes  of  Sinai  nor  Calvary 
are  fitted  to  diminish  our  sense  of  the  efficiency  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Shall  man  be  wiser  than  his  Maker  f  On  what  prin- 
ciple shall  we  introduce  into  our  administration,  and  apply  as 
indispensable  to  our  success,  a  rule  of  action  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  divine  integrity  1  On  what  principle  shall  we  dis- 
parage a  rule  which  Grod  pronounces  essential  to  his  moral 
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government,  or  bring  it  into  such  unnatural  alliance  with  our 
own  short-sighted  arrangements,  as  to  dishonor  it,  and  make  it 
ineffectual  ?  Shall  we  do  this  in  our  families,  in  the  church  of 
God?  Have  we  forgotten  the  half-way  covenant  of  New- 
England  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said  that  principles  of  acknowledged  validily 
and  authority  are  yet  to  be,restrained  and  limited  m  their  apph- 
cation,  by  other  principles  equally  true  and  worthy  of  regard ; 
as  in  physics,  many  theories,  estaolished  by  general  reasoning, 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice,  without  great  allowance  tor 
confficting  influences  in  the  processes  of  nature.  He  who  should 
abate  nothing  for  friction,  for  different  and  opposite  forces, 
would  find  hunself  materially  wrong  in  his  calculations,  and 
unsuccessful  in  his  results.  He  might  be  a  consistent  reasoner 
from  partial  or  erroneous  premises,  but  an  imskilful  machinist, 
or  a  dangerous  navigator. 

If  by  mis  it  is  intended,  that,  on  moral  subjects,  different  and 
opposite  principles  may  he  equally  true  and  important,  it  is  suf- 
ficient  to  say  that  sudi  a  sentiment  carries  its  own  refutation. 
It  can  never  impose  upon  a  thinking  mind.  If  it  is  intended 
that,  although  moral  truth  is  in  its  own  nature  immutable,  it 
must  be  limited  in  its  application  by  the  opposing  forces  in  the 
human  will,  by  the  errors,  prejudices  and  passions  of  society, 
we  say  this  is  begging  the  question,  and  it  is  sujBScient  to  meet 
.  it  by  a  contrary  assertion.  It  is  not  invidious  to  charge  upon 
so  broad  a  declaration  the  vice  of  submitting  an  acknowledged 
principle  to  the  construction  of  a  self-seeking  expediency,  and 
making  a  trade  of  our  morality.  It  is  arresting  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  virtually  giving  our  countenance  to  admitted 
error,  it  is  holding  up  the  lamp,  but  covering  it  with  an  ex*^ 
tinguisher.  It  is  ol^curing  the  sun,  in  kindness  to  diseased  eyes, 
and  leaving  those  who  otherwise  would  rejoice  in  the  good 
light  of  heaven,  to  grope  in  darkness  at  noon-day. 

That  we  shall  not,  in  point  of  fact,  attain  to  a  theoretical  per- 
fection in  the  application  of  our  general  principles,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  society,  is  doubtless  true ;  and  so  far  the  an- 
alogy between  physical  and  moral  science  is  admitted.  But  as 
this  admission  affects  not  the  essential  truth  and  obligatoriness  of 
any  revealed  precept,  or  settied  principle  of  morality ;  it  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  vuluous  man  to  secure  himself  against 
the  evil  conse()^ences  which  must  result  when  such  a  precept 
or  principle  fails  of  its  proper  influence  in  society.    Moral  trutk 
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cannot  be  acceptable  to  depraved  minds.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  admitted  when  proposed  in  real  or  imagined  opposition  to 
any  established  policy,  or  by  way  of  objection  to  ihe  projects 
of  mterested  men.  fiut  he  who,  on  that  account,  refrains  from 
the  assertion  of  his  principles,  in  positions  where  moral  action 
is  required  of  him,  lowers  the  standard  of  virtue,  without  get- 
ting any  corresponding  advantage  in  his  influence  over  other 
minds,  and  generally,  with  no  other  result  than  to  be  classed 
himself  with  evil-doers.  Far  different  was  the  attitude  of  Paul, 
when  he  took  his  weeping  brethren  to  record  that  he  was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men,  for  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  . 

The  disinclination  or  resistance  of  disordered  mind  to  moral 
truth  is  no  reason  for  holding  that  truth,  in  our  own  judgments, 
in  any  qualified  or  restricted  sense.  Much  less  is  it  a  reason, 
when  the  well-being  of  others  depends  on  the  expression  of 
our  sentiments,  for  yielding  it  in  accommodation  to  human 
weakness  and  depravity.  We  cannot,  indeed,  have  impossibili- 
ties. We  may  not  treat  infancy  as  mature  age,  nor  compel 
the  progress  of  civilization,  nor  me  action  of  any  moral  causes; 
and  it  were  chimerical  to  make  our  efforts  disproportioned  to 
the  capacity  or  condition  of  society,  to  shape  our  measures 
merely  to  its  prospective  stages,  or  an  ideal  model.  There  is  a 
law  of  correspondence  and  congruity,  as  well  as  charity,  which 
it  is  preposterous  to  violate.  But  all  this  has  relation,  not  to 
the  substance  of  truth,  but  its  accidents,  to  quantity  and  manner, 
to  time  and  place,  and  so  far  from  b^g  a  reason  for  the  com- 
promise of  principle,  should  awaken  a  greater  jealou&y  and 
carefulness,  lest  in  making  allowance  for  human  imperfection, 
we  create  an  impression  unfavorable  either  to  general  rectitude, 
or  our  personal  integrity.  The  innumerable  obstacles  in  our 
way,  resulting  from  human  ignorance  and  sinfulness,  while 
they  call  for  tolerance  and  patience,  for  good  taste  and  temper, 
should,  nevertheless,  urge  us  to  more  assiduous  labor,  till  society 
shall  become  wiser  and  better  through  our  honest,  yet  judicious 
exposition  of  those  principles  by  wnich  only  it  can  be  saved. 
If  any  are  unable  to  receive  meat,  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
is  their  only  proper  aliment ;  and  we  do  well  to  be  advised, 
that  although  we  acknowledge  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  truth,  yet,  if  we  build  upon  them  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  our 
salvation,  though  possible  by  divine  mercy,  will  be  effected 
only  through  the  fire  that  burns  up  the  monuments  of  our  folly* 
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It  is  a  poor  justification  of  silence,  when  truth  requires  a  tes- 
timony,  that  our  speech  will  be  liable  to  misconstruction  or 
abuse,  and  of  inaction,  when  all  the  world  is  in  motion,  that 
there  are  pitfalls  or  lions  in  the  way.  Of  all  the  secondary 
virtues,  prudence  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  vice.  "  Fromi 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step,"  is  as  true  in  morals 
as  in  policy.  When  our  simple  wisdom  admits  a  tincture  of 
worldliness  it  defeats  its  own  ends,  and  descends  from  its  eleva- 
tion. It  renounces  the  Providence  of  Grod  for  the  miserable 
supports  of  earth,  and  th^e  yield  in  the  very  extremities,  which, 
but  for  our  timorousness  and  unbelief,  he  would  have  made 
occasions  of  exhibiting  his  faithfulness  and  power. 

The  divine  administration  presents  analogies,  obscure  but 
intelligible,  to  aid  us  in  these  difficult  solutions.  Many  evils, 
occasionally  tolerated  by  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  some- 
times drawn  into  an  argument  for  justifying,  or  at  least  excusing 
infractions  of  the  social  law.  But  polygamy,  divorce,  ^very, 
and  other  kindred  irregularities  can  hardly  admit,  with  any 
reason,  of  so  loose  an  interpretation.  They  were  all  the  white 
declared  evils,  inconsistent  with  the  original  constitution ;  sitfer- 
ed,  not  allowed ;  tolerated,  not  excused;  and  when  not  remedia-^ 
ble  by  the  motives  of  an  ill^understood  economy,  limited  and 
restrained  by  various  prudential  legislation.  The  moral  law 
did  not  the  less  stand  out  against  them.  It  did  not  the  less  re^ 
quire  a  different  habit  of  the  public  mind  and  life;  and  although. 
God  winked  for  a  season  at  such  sins  of  ignorance,  they  £d 
jkot  the  less  certainly  work  out  the  natural  ruin  of  society. 
,  It  is  still  moce  eioservable,  that  Christiamty  was  not  intro« 
duced  with  any  mitigation  of  moral  principle,  but  a  more 
imperative  enforcement  of  it ;  and  that  the  very  evils,  which  a 
tuder  dispensation  had  not  been  sufficient  to  extirpate,  were 
declared  to  admit  of  no  apalogy,  in  view  of  the  clearer  illus^ 
trations  which  Christ  and  his  ministers  gave  of  the  principles 
and  sanctions  of  moral  gov^nment.  Its  first  preachers  were 
remarkably  tolerant  in  matters  indiffi^rent,  but  they  endured  all 
things,  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  maintaining  essential 
tnit&,  as  well  the  moral  pertaining  to  human  obligation,  as 
the  evangelical,  which  concerned  more  intimately  the  mysteries 
of  redemption.  It  was  the  same  to  them,  whether  men  would 
hear  or  forbear.  They  had  not  learned  the  way  of  avoiding 
difficulties  which  the  more  subtle  casuists  of  later  times  opened 
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for  the  convenience  of  a  feebler  age,  in  which  Christianity  was 
diluted  by  the  admixtures  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  bent  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 

We  take  then  an  extremely  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
position,  when  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  habits  of  society 
incompatible  with  the  decalogue,  or  only  apparently  excepted 
from  that  infallible  rule,  and  more  expressly  condemned  by 
Christianity  upon  the  penalties  of  an  eternal  judgment.  !Even 
if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  hope  for  ultimate  forgiveness  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  this  error,  and  i¥ere 
content  to  be  beguiled  by  such  an  antinomian  illusion,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  we  could  patronize  unquestionable  errors,  ^with- 
out a  diminished  self-respect,  and  a  distrust  of  our  ability  to 
answer  the  design  of  God  in  giving  us  influence  over  other 
minds.  But  it  would  be  particularly  humiliating  to  permit 
evils,  which,  with  the  gospel  in  our  hands  as  an  instrument  of 
reformation,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  that 
instrument  effectual,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  remedy. 

Nor  could  it  be  supposed  to  lessen  our  diffictdty,  that  others, 
placed  under  our  influence  or  control,  are  personally  account- 
able, and  must  meet  their  own  risks  in  violating  their  obliga- 
tions. We  are  imdoubtedly  answerable  for  whatever  system 
of  policy  we  adopt  affecting  the  character  and  interests  of 
society ;  and  in  regard  to  the  principle  now  in  question,  as  well 
as  every  other  growing  out  of  the  moral  degenerateness  of  man- 
kind, it  can  be  no  excuse  for  measures  which  tend  to  develop 
and  strengthen  a  wrong  affection  in  other  mi^ds,  that  we  put 
them  under  no  invincible  necessity  of  sinning,  or  that  it  is  for 
them  to  take  care  for  their  own  salvation.  If  we  choose  to 
proceed  upon  a  denial  of  human  depravity,  or  a  future  retribu- 
tion, and  shape  our  discipline  to  those  theological  errors,  that 
may  relieve  us,  more  or  less,  from  inconsistency,  and  shift  our 
responsibility  to  other  grounds.  But  if,  with  an  understanding 
of  our  neighbor's  sinfulness  and  accountability,  we  place  him  in 
circumstances  of  temptation,  imd  minister  to  hils  depraved 
tastes  and  passions,  his  guilt  and  his  pains  will  be  any  thing 
but  an  alleviation  of  our  own. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  obliged  to  reason  at  a  disadvantage 
asainst  the  ambitious  principle  in  education;  for  it  may  be 
alleged  that  we  can  show  but  little  in  point  of  fact,  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  a  diff<u:ent  principle ;  and  the  allegation  could 
not  be  denied.    As  yet,  simple  reliance  on  moral  mfluence,  by 
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which  we  mean  law  and  its  sanctions  and  the  peculiar  motives 
of  Christianity,. has  been  so  partial  and  limited,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  noticeable  instance  in  which  its  sujf&ciency  may  be 
said  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  adequate  experiment.  Soci- 
ety has  been  guided  by  other  views.  Why  it  has  been  so,  it  is 
not  our  purpose,  and  it  might  be  invidious  to  inquire.  It  is  one 
of  those  mistakes  in  ethics  which  work  themselves  insensibly 
into  other  departments  of  study  and  action,  perverting  the  in- 
telligence and  influence  of  ages.  But  it  is  unhappily  real,  and 
imfortunate  for  the  purpose  of  these  remarks.  So  extensive  is 
the  awkwardness  of  setting  up  general  conclusions  on  such  a 
subject,  without  facts,  especially  at  a  time  remarkable  for  the 
utilitarian  turn  of  the  public  mind,  that  we  should  entirely  yield 
to  the  discouragement,  were  it  not  allowable  to  bring  opposite 
theories  to  the  test  of  their  {uractical  results. 

And  what  are  the  facts  on  the  other  side  ?  Let  us  be  in- 
structed by  the  history  of  society.  It  would  seem  that  if  our 
judgments  could  not  be  corrected  by  general  reasonings  upon 
the  selfish  principle,  we  might  at  least  be  startled  by  reviewing 
some  of  its  obvious  ejSfects.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
those  infractions  of  the  social  law  which  have  marked  every 
age  with  controversy,  war,  oppression  and  their  kindred  evils. 
It  is  sufficient,  that  the  ^reat  labor  of  education  itself  has  been, 
with  remarkable  inconsistency,  and  of  course  without  success, 
to  control  the  wrong  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  has 
stimulated  it  on  the  other.  Christianity,  called  in  to  cure  the 
evils  of  a  false  philosophy,  has  been  itself  corrupted,  and  made 
to  apologize  for  smne  of  the  grossest  violations  of  its  own  pre- 
cepts. Subserviency,  intrigue,  equivocation,  envy,  jealousy, 
wrath,  strife,  and  all  the  host  of  malignant  passions  that  are 
stirred  up  by  a  flattered  and  mortified  self-love,  have  been  ab- 
solved without  c(mfession,  and  have  flowed  out  from  the  nurse- 
ry, the  school  and  the  higher  seats  of  learning,  to  disturb  and 
desolate  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  the  excessive  acting  of  a 
riffht  principle.  We  reply,  it  is  merely  the  natural  actmg  of 
self-love,  imder  its  appropriate  excitements  pf  competition,  the 
very  evil  involved  in  our  idea  of  emulation,  the  precise  immo- 
rality, for  which  we  would  reject  this  principle,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  our  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  young.  It  de- 
serves no  apology  for  the  sake  of  its  origin ;  and  \i  it  did,  it  were 
still  an  error  to  claim  for  it  any  hereditary  property  of  moral 
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virtue ;  for  we  have  not  learned  that  moral  goodness,  as  it  in- 
creases in  degree,  loses  its  essential  character  and  becomes  evil; 
nor  that  any  cause  may  produce  effects  unlike,  and  contrary  to 
itself.  We  have  better  authority  than  that  which  has  imposed 
on  half  of  mankind  with  so  shallow  a  pretence :  ^  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruity  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit ;  wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  consideration,  drawn  from 
Christianity  itself,  not  only  that  its  first  and  great  requirement 
of  man,  as  a  social  bein^,  is  the  exiercise  of  a  disinterested  good 
will,  and  that  its  general  spirit  and  precepts  contemplate  a  pro- 
found l^umility,  the  taking  of  the  lowest  seats,  the  preference 
of  another's  honor,  but  that  the  entire  theory  and  fact  oi  our 
redemption,  which  makes  and  constitutes  Christianity  as  a  reme- 
dial and  disciplinary  system,  proceeds  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple in  question.  It  casts  us  down  before  God,  as  to  our  own 
sufficiency,  and  raises  us  again  to  his  favor  only  through  the 
merits  of  another.  It  shows  the  perfection  of  religious  charac- 
ter to  consist  in  our  becoming  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing, 
that  Christ  may  be  all  in  all  A  more  pointed  rebuke  was 
never  given  by  our  Lord,  nor  one  more  significant  of  our  social 
duty,  tnan  when,  in  the  strife  that  occurred  in  the  college  of 
his  disciples,  which  of  them  should  be  greatest,  he  called  them 
urUo  him  and  said :  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  thenhy  and  they  that  are  great  exercise 
authority  upon  them:  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but 
whosoever  wiU  be  great  among  you^  let  him  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servanL 
What  a  comnoentary  have  we  here  upon  the  law  that  binds 
us  I  exceeded  in  impressiveness  only  by  that  other  instance, 
when,  after  he  had  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  he  said :  If  I 
then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  ought 
also  to  wash  one  another^s  feet :  for  I  have  given  you  an  exam^ 
pie,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  He  added,  doubt- 
less for  perpetual  admonition :  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  yeifye  do  them. 

If  the  views  here  presented  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
adoption  of  them  in  education  must  materially  favor  the  health- 
ful progress  of  society.  A  nation,  the  world  is  soon  made  or 
unmade,  in  the  schools  of  elementary  learning.  The  believer 
in  Revelation  expects  improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
How  shall  he  attempt  it  more  hop^iilly,  ths»i  by  intarminghng 
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the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  with  the  ^owin^  affections 
and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind.    If  any  judge  mat  society 
has  been,  hitherto,  too  infantile  and  rude  for  such  an  economy, 
its  present  aspects  certainly  encourage  the  belief  that  a  better 
era  is  at  hand.    The  strife  of  moral  questions  is  setting  mind 
free  from  antiquated  prejudice,  and  the  maxims  of  a  sensuous 
philosophy;  and  a  more  spiritual  wisdom  succeeds- to  appetite 
and  force.    The  world  is  rapidly  determining,  in  respect  to  all 
its  interests,  between  right  and  wrong,  law  and  self-wiU^  and 
however  violent  the  conflict  between  these  opposite  forces,  we 
may  not  fear  if  the  advancing  spirit  of  education  be  directed  by 
the  salutary  influences  of  the  gospel.    Mmd — cultivated  mind — 
will  control  the  world,  despite  tiie  dreams  of  ignorant  aithusi- 
asts,  or  the  madness  of  atheistic  levellers.    But  it  will  tend  to 
the  accumulation  of  spiritual  and  secular  power,  to  the  ex- 
actions of  lordly  prerogative,  and  to  iron  consoUdation,  unless 
the  sway  of  the  selfish  principle  shall  yield  to  the  redeeming 
benevolence  of  Christianity.    Paganism,  prelacy,  slavery,  afi 
thQ  forms  of  despotism,  and  the  opposite  extremes  of  revolution, 
anarchy,  and  rmn,  are  but  developments,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  the  .wrong  affection.    Christianity  alone  restores  the 
equiHbrium,  the  harmony  of  the  other^vise  disjomted  and  jarring 
members  of  the  social  system,  and  secures  the  proper  results  of 
its  complicated  arrangements.    All  other    conservatives  are 
vain  expedients  that  issue  in  a  worse  excitement,  a  more  terri- 
ble dissolution.    Be  it  ours  to  apply  this  renovating  agency,  to 
give  it  circulation  and  direction,  through  the  proper  channels 
of  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment,  and  we  accomplish  what 
is  impossible  to  policy  or  power.    The  sense  of  right  will  pre- 
vail when  sophistry  and  cunning  fail,  and  the  sword  is  drawn 
in  vain.    For  this  end  were  we  created,  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
Eternal  Mind.     That  everlasting  memorial,  set  up  without  the 
garnish  of  a  false  philosophy,  encumbered  not  with  human  ap- 
pendages, freed  from  the  glosses  of  old.  tradition,  the  law  of 
rights  proclaimed  in  thunders,  sealed  with  blood,  inwrought  by 
fire,  w  Jl  bring  the  predicted  end  of  the  divine  counsels,  the  sub- 
jection of  this  world  to  its  Redeemer.    Be  it  ours  to  hasten  that 
consummation.    It  is  the  proper  glory  of  a  rational  nature.    It 
includes  all  the  good  that  can  be  desired  for  us,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinction that  is  worthy  of  us :  They  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  Jirmamenty  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness^  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  as  held  by  Rev. 

A.  Mahan  and  others. 

By  ReT.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  TheoL  in  the  ThepL  Bern.,  Andoyer,  Biass. 

[Concltided  from  page  189.] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  I  endeavored 
to  show  that,  in  various  instances,  Mr.  Mahan  and  others  agree- 
ing with  him  claim  as  a  part  of  th^ir  system,  what  belongs  to  the 
common  system  as  really  as  to  theirs ;  and  that,  in  this  way, 
though  it  may  be  unintentional,  they  are  likely  to  make  a 
wropg  impression  upon  incautious  readers,  and,  for  a  time,  to 
gain  an  unjust  advantage  to  their  cause.  I  also  examined 
several  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  labor  to  establish  their 
doctrine ;  particularly  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  the  attain- 
ableness  of  complete  sanctification,  the  promises  of  Grod,  and 
the  prayers  of  his  people.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  made  evi- 
dent that  these  arguments,  taken  separately  or  together,  fail  of 
proving  that  any  believers  ever  have  attained,  or  ever  will 
attain  to  perfect  sanctification  in  the  present  life. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  points,  I  request  Mr.  Mahan  and 
every  reader  to  observe,  that,  so  far  as  any  of  the  above  men- 
tion^ arguments  prove  that  complete  holiness  is  attained  hy 
any  believers  in  the  present  life,  they  prove  that  it  is  attained  by 
all  believers.  There  is  not  the  least  intimation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  rich  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  made  for  a  part 
of  God's  people,  more  than  for  all  of  them;  or  that  perfection 
is  more  attainable  to  some  than  to  others ;  or  that  the  divine 
promises  or  the  prayers  of  behevers  respecting  sanctification 
will  be  carried  into  full  effect  in  some,  and  not  m  others.  Let 
this  be  weU  considered  and  remembered.  It  will  certainly 
come  out  in  the  end,  that  the  advocates  of  "  Perfection"  must 

S"  ve  up  the  arguments  just  referred  to,  or,  to  be  at  all  consistent, 
ey  must  have  the  courage  to  maintain  that  all  believers  are 
peifectly  sanctified  in  this  life.  They  cannot,  without  palpable 
inconsistency,  stay  where  they  are.    Their  own  arguments,  so 
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far  as  they  have  aLready  been  considered,  will  unavoidably 
thrust  them  from  their  present  position.  They  cannot,  by  any 
of  these  arguments,  show  that  a  sded  ^ew  are  completely 
sanctified,  without  proving,  at  the  same  tmie,  that  this  is  the 
case  with  all  Christians.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
to  this  point  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  following 
discussion. 

THE  MAIN  QUESTION   AT  ISSUE. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  men  of  sense,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  controven^,  should  jiot  be  agreed  as  to  the  real 
4][uestion  in  debate.  What !  Do  not  disputants  themselves  know 
what  they  are  disputbe  about  ?  Mr.  Mahan  charges  Mr.  Fol- 
som  with  haying^ppreheaded  and  misstated  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
*^  Perfection."  And  in  the  following  passage  (Bib.  Repos.  p. 
409),  he  undertakes  to  state  it  dearly  and  defrnitdy.  The  ques- 
tion is,  he  says,  ^^  Whether  we  may  nowy  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  Itfe,  attain  to  entire  perfection  in  hdinesSj  and  whether 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  making  such 
attcdnments.  One  part  of  the  church  affirm,  mat  the  perfect 
obedience  which  God  requires  of  us,  we  may  ren4er  to  him. 
The  other  affirm  that  it  is  criminal  .for  us  to  expect  to  render 
that  obedience.  One  part  affirm,  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  en- 
tire perfection  in  holiness,,  with  the  e:8npectation  of  attaining  to 
that  state.  The  other  part  affirm,  that  we  ought  to  aim  at 
the  same  perfection,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  not  attain- 
ing to  it  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  affimed  that  we  ought  to 
pray  that  the  very  Grod  of  peace  will  sanctify  us  wholly,  and 
preserve  our  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  blameless  imto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  expectation  that 
God  will  answer  our  prayers  by  the  bestowment  of  that  very 
blessing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  we  ought  to 
put  up  that  identical  prayer,  with. the  certain  expectation  of 
not  receiving  the  blessmg  we  desire.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
affirmed  that  grace  is  provided  in  the  gospel  to  render  the 
Christian,  even  in  this  life,  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  no  such 
grace  is  provided." 

Mr.  Mahan  calls  the  question  above  stated  a  ^^  simple  ques- 
tion ;"  whereas  it  is  very  complexy  bein^  made  uj)  of  different 
points,  some  of  which  are  still  compounds,  consisting  partly  of 
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matters  in  dispute,  and  partly  of  matters  not  in  dispute.  This 
will  be  evident  if  we  analyze  the  passage.  He  first  states  the 
question  thus:  "Whether  we  may  now,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  life,  attain  to  entire  perfection  m  holiness,  and 
whether  it  is  proper  for  us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  making 
such  attainments."  Here  are  two  distinct  questions,  one  of 
which,  as  I  have  explamed  it,  we  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
the  other  in  the  negative.  There  is  a  sense,  and  an  important 
sense,  in  which  Christians  might  attain  to  perfection  in  this  life; 
that  is,  they  might  attain  to  it,  if  they  would  do  what  they 
ought, — ^if  they  would  rightly  use  all  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  mind,  and  all  their  means  and  privileges;— so  that  their 
not  attaining  it  is  their  ovm  fault  We  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  any  object  is  attainable,  if  it  may  be  attained  on  these 
conditions ;  although  it  never  is  attained ;  and  so  we  answer 
the  first  question  m  the  affirmative.  The  next  question  is, 
"  Whether  it  is  proper  for  us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of 
making  such  attainments  ?"  i.  e.  in  the  present  life.  This  we 
answer  in  the  negative.  For  unless  there  is  evidence  that  good 
men  have  attained  or  will  attain  to  perfection  in  the  present 
life,  no  one  can  properly  indulge  the  expectation.  These  two 
questions  Mr.  Mahan  puts  togemer,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  simple 
question,  and  the  question  in  debate ;  whereas  it  is  not  sim|)le, 
and  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  debate.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  in- 
stead of  conducing  to  the  end  of  free  inquiry,  certainly  tends  to 
throw  confusion  into  the  whole  discussion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  parts  of  the  passage  above 
quoted.  After  the  general  statement  just  noticed,  Mr.  Mahan 
goes  on  to  exhibit  it  in  various  particulars,  and  most  if  not  all  of 
these,  like  the  general  statement  above  mentioned,  are  made  up 
of  two  points,  to  one  of  which  we  assent,  to  the  other  we  do 
not.  He  says:  "One  part" — ^those  who  agree  with  him,— 
"  affirm,  that  the  perfect  obedience  which  God  requires,  we  Toay 
render  to  him."  But  in  the  sense  above  given,  we  hold  to  this 
as  much  as  they.  "  The  other  part  affirm  that  it  is  criminal  for 
us  to  expect  to  render  that  obedience."  I  wonder  he  should 
think  proper  to  dress  up  our  opinion  in  such  startling  language,— 
language  which  we  never  use,  and  which  it  is  wrong  for  him  to 
use.  Why  did  he  not  say:  the  other  part  affirm  that  it  iswA 
proper  for  us  to  expect  to  render  that  obedience.  As  to  this,  we 
do  diflTer  fix)m  him.  He  proceeds  to  state  the  point  in  another  form. 
**  One  part  affirm  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  perfection  in  holi- 
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ness,  with  the  expectation  of  attaining  to  it.  The  other  part 
affirm  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  it  with  the  certain  expectation 
of  not  attaining  to  it."  Here  again  are  two  points.  As  to  the 
first,  that  "  we  ought  to  aim  at  perfection  in  holiness/'  we  agree 
with  him.  As  to  the  other  point,  the  expectation  of  attaining 
to  it,  we  differ,  if,  as  he  intends,  the  expectation  looks  to  the 
present  life  merely*  Justice  requires  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  that,  according  to  the  common  doctrine,  all  believers  do 
expect  ultimately  to  attain  to  perfect  holiness.  Again,  he 
says :  "  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  we  ought  to  pray 
that  the  God  of  peace  will  sanctify  us  wholly,  etc.,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  answer  our  prayei*s  by  the  bestowment  of 
that  very  blessing ;  on  the  other  hand,"  that  we  ought  to  pray 
for  perfect  sanctification,  "  with  the  certain  expectation  of  not 
receiving"  it  This  statement,  like  the  others,  fiails  of  present- 
ing fairly  the  point  in  debate.  We  affirm  Ihat  we  ought  ta 
pray  Grod  to  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  to  do  it  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  will,  at  no  distant  period,  bestow  the  very  blessing 
^e  ask.  But  as  to  expecting  the  blesdng  to  be  fully  granted 
in  the  present  life,  we  differ  from  the  advocates  of  perfection. 
Once  morey  he  says :  "  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that 
ace  is  provided,"  to  render  Christians,  "even  in  this  life,  per- 
t  in  every  good  work."  "On  the  otticr  hand  it  is  affirmed 
that  no  such  grace  is  provided."  This  is  certainly  a  groundless- 
charge ;  we  all  bold,  as  much  as  Mr*  Mahan,  that  the  grace 
provided  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  all-safficient  and  bound- 
iessj  and  that  the  present  imperfecticm  of  behevers  is  owing' 
altwethei^  to  their  own  fault 

JV&.  Mahan  says,  a  little  after:  "The  question  ia  eniirdy  dis^ 
timet  from  the  question,  What  attainments  do  Christians  actually 
make  1"  I  hardly  know  why  he  should  say  this,  when,  on  the 
same  page,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  three  questions  connected 
Mith  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  promises,  whether  "  any  have 
attained  or  will  attain  to  entire  sanctiiicationin  this  life,  and  wheh 
if  is  so  ananifest,  in  many  places,  that  the  other  points  he  dis- 
cusses are  meant  to  bear  directly  upon  this,  and  to  end  in  it  He 
sfaows^  very  clearly,  what  is  the  main  point  as  it  lies  in  his  owr^ 
mind,  when  he  says  (Disc  p.  97):  "On  tiie  supposition,"  that 
perfect  holiness  is  not  actually  attained  in  this  life,  "  how  can 
the  position  be  sustained,  that  it  is  attainobleV^  That  is,  he 
thinks  it  not  attainable,  if  Christians  do,  in  fact,  fail  of  attaining 
it    After  all  this,  with  what  reason  can  he  say,  that  the  ques- 
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tion  in  debate  is  entirdy  distinct  from  the  question  respecting  the 
actual  attainments  of  Christians  1  Did  he  think  this  last  point 
attended  with  some  special  disadvantages,  and  did  he,  on  that 
account,  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  to  keep  it  rather  out  of 
sight,  and  to  ^ive  prominence  to  those  points,  which  could  be 
made  more  plausible  1  However  this  may  be,  intelligent  read- 
ers will  see,  that  the  chief  point  at  issue  really  isywhether  ChriS" 
tians  do  in  fact  attain  to  perfect  sanctification  during  the  preS" 
ent  life.  And  how  can  Mr.  Mahan  reiiise  to  recognize  this  as 
the  main  point  at  issue,  if  we  choose  to  make  it  sOy  and  agree 
Vith  him  as  to  the  other  leading  points?  Surely  he  would  not 
compel  us  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  extent  of  the  provisions 
and  promises  of  the  gospel,  or  the  attainableness  of  complete 
holiness,  or  the  duty  of  praying  for  it,  when  we  profess  to  have 
as  large  views  on  these  points  as  he  has.  K  the  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  perfection  can  fairly  and  conclusively  prove,  that 
any  Christians  actually  attain  to  sinless  perfection  during  the 
present  lifcy  the  common  doctrine  is  overthrown,  and  the  contro- 
vert is  determined  in  their  favor.  But  if  they  fail  of  shoi?9ing 
this,  all  they  can  prove  respecting  other  points,  will  avajl  noth- 
ing. And  Mr,  Mahan  himself  shows,  in  many  ways,  that  he 
does,  after  all,  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  that  he  values  most 
of  his  other  arguments  on  accoimt  of  their  supposed  relation  to 
this. 

The  question  whether  Christians  are  to  expect  perfect  sancti- 
fication in  this  life,  of  which  Mr.  Mahan  so  often  speaks, 
evidently  depends  on  the  question,  whether  there  is  evidence 
that  any  have  attained  or  will  attain  to  it.  And  we  have  seen 
that  no  such  evidence  can  be  derived  from  any  of  the  topics  of 
argument  alreadj^  examined.  We  are  now  to  inquire,  whether 
there  is  other  evidence  of  this. 

DO  ANY  BELIEVERS  ATTAIN  TO  COMPLETE  HOLINESS  IN  THE  PRESENT 

LIFE  ? 

.  Mr.  Mahan  says :  ^^  There  is  positive  evidence  that  some  did 
attain  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification.''  (Disc.  p.  38.)  The 
texts  he  produces  are  Gal.  2:  20;  1  Thess.  2:  10 ;  l.Cor.  4:  4 ; 
Acts  20:  26  ;  Phil.  4:  9,  3:  7;  1  Cor.  11:  1 ;  1  John  3:  20, 
4:  17,  18  ;  Rev.  14:  4, 5;  Is.  6:  5—8.  He  might  have  added 
1  John  1:  7,  9,  2:  5,  3:  3,  9  ;  and  mant  others. 

Now  the  Bible  is  a  very  precious  book,  and  is  worthy  of 
being  studied  with  the  utmost  care.    Mr.  Mahan  is  sensible  of 
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this,  and,  in  various  instances,  shows  that  he  is  not  disposed  to 
adopt  that  sense  of  a  passage  which  first  offers  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  but  thinks  it  proper  and  necessary  to  look  into  the 
context,  to  compare  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  to  examine 
all  the  circimistances  of  the  case,  in  order  to  discover  the  exact 
meaning  which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  their  own  minds,  and 
which  they  intended  to  convey  to  others.  And  although  liable 
to  err  in  the  results  of  his  mquiries,  he  is  certainly  right  in 
thinking,  that  we  cannot  always  determine  the  true  meaning  of 
particular  texts,  by  the  sound  or  even  the  sense  of  the  words, 
taken  by  themselves,  and  that  we  are  often  unable  to  come  to 
a  just  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  without  a  careful,  patient  and 
even  protracted  examination. 

According  to  this  just  principle,  the  texts  which  seem,  at 
first  view,  to  assert  or  imply  that  believers  attain  to  complete 
holiness  in  the  present  life,  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
their  true  meamng  determined.  And  here  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  prophets  and  apostles  wrote  in  a  very  fi-ee, 
unembarrassed  and  artless  manner.  Their  object  was  not  to 
settle  the  disputes  which  might  be  got  up  by  speculating,  ad« 
venturous  minds,  but  to  give  important  instruction  to  men  of 
teachable  and  honest  hearts.  Their  manner  of  writing  is  indeed 
such,  that  an  advocate  of  Universalism,  or  Socinianism,  or  almost 
any  other  error,  may  find  texts,  which,  taken  o/one,  will  appear  in 
his  favor.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection,"  which 
I  believe  to  be  an  error,  areue  very  plausibly  in  support  of  their 
doctrine  firom  a  variety  of  passages,  construed  in  a  particular 
way.  There  are  even  more  texts  than  they  have  mentioned, 
which  may  appear  to  favor  their  cause.  They  argue  from  the 
passages  which  set  forth  the  provisions  and  promises  of  the  goa^ 
pel,  and  the  prayers  of  believers.  These  passages,  understood 
as  they  possMy  may  be,  would  seem  to  countenance  the  doc- 
trine of  perfection.  But  we  must  inquire,  whether,  on  a  fair 
examination,  we  can  understand  the  passages  in  this  way, 
consistently  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  with  well  known 
facts.  The  texts  which  Mr.  Mahan  quotes,  and  others  which 
he  might  quote,  if  taken  by  themselves,  and  understood  in  the 
highest  and  most  absolute  sense,  would  prove  that  at  least  some 
believers  attain  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life.  Job  was  a  perfect 
and  upright  man.  Some  are  said  to  have  followed  the  Lord 
wholly,  God  planted  Israel  wholly  a  right  seed.  Some  walk- 
ed in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  God  blameless. 
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The  blood  of  Cbdst  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  The  apostles  be- 
haved themselves  holily  and  justly  and  unblamably,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  copy  their  example.  ^^  A  bishop  must  be 
Uameless :"  "  Let  as  many  as  be  perfect^  be  thus  minded."  "  Ye 
are  complete  in  Christ"  Paul  and  others  yoSou^ec^  Christ,  and 
were  crucified  with  Christ.  Paul  was  free  from  the  blood  of 
all  men.  John  speaks  of  those  whose  love  was  perfect,  and 
whose  hearts  did  not  condemn  them ;  and  in  the  apocalypse, 
he  says  of  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  that  in  their 
mouth  is  found  no  guile,  and  that  they  are  without  fault  before 
the  throne  of  God. 

Now  the  question  is,  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  and 
other  like  texts  ?  j9re  they  to  he  taken  in  the  highest  and  most 
absolute  sense,  or  in  a  qualified  sense  ?  On  the  determination 
of  this  question  the  controversy  chiefly  depends. 

First,  then,  I  inquire  how  the  sacred  writers,  in  other  cases^ 
employ  terms  like  those  contained  in  these  texts.  And  I  sooa 
find  that  they  often  employ  them  in  a  quatified,  restricted  sense. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  Joshua  took  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  ; 
though  some  small  parts  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tive tribes.  The  meaning  doubtless  is,  that  no  considerable 
f>arts  remained  unsubdued,  and  that  he  proceeded,  without  mo- 
estation,  to  divide  the  land  among  the  Israelites.  It  is  said, 
Judah  was  wholly  carried  away  captive,  though  a  small  rem- 
nant continued  in  the  land.  ^^  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  and  the 
region  round  about  Jordan  went  out  to  John  and  wore  baptiz- 
ed of  him,"  which  means  that  there  was  a  general  or  very 
extensive  gathering  of  the  people  to  him.  Paul  said :  ^^  jitf 
seek  their  own,"  although  there  were  exceptions,  Jeremiah 
says  of  the  people :  "  They  are  all  adulterers."  Solomon 
says :  "  All  things  come  alike  to  o/Z."  And  it  is  repeatedly- 
said,  that  ^^  all  flesh  shall  be  saved."  I  find  then,  that  the  sa- 
cred writers  use  expressions  of  this  kind  in  a  comparative  sense^ 
or  in  a  sense  that  is  in  some  other  way  restricted.  And  what 
is  more  natural  than  to  ask,  whether  it  may  not  be  so  with  the 
texts  which  seem  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection." 
How  do  we  know  that  those  texts  are  meant  to  be  understood 
in  the  highest  and  most  absolute  sense,  when  other  texts,  con- 
taining similar  expressions,  are  necessarily  understood  in  a 
Umited  sense  1 

But  I  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  and  I  find  that  some  of  the 
very  texts y  which  se^m  most  JavorMe  to  1M  doctrhe  of  "  Per-^ 
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fedlAxm^^  are  unquestionably  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  thiiik  that  Mr.  Mahan  will  a^ee  with 
me.  Job  was  a  perfect  man,  and  yet  he  showed  plainly  enough 
that  he  tvas  not  without  favlts.  It  is  said  of  David  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  wholly  except  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  But  his 
history  and  his  confessions  leave  us  in  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
chargeable  with  other  sins,  especially  sins  of  heart.  God 
planted  Israel  wholly  a  right  seed.  But  it  must  be  evident  to 
all,  that  this  expressed  their  character  only  in  a  comparative 
and  very  limited  sense.  "  A  bishop  must  be  blameless/'  But 
neither  Mr.  Mahan,  nor  any  of  his  associates  can  think  it  es« 
sential  to  the  character  of  a  gospel  minister,  that  he  should  be 
absolutely  sinless.  Paul  said  to  the  Colossians  :  "  Ye  are  ccwn- 
plete  in  Christ.*'  But  his  epistle  to  them  shows,  that  he  did  not 
think  them  entirely  without  sin. 

I  come  th«i  to  this  result:  As  a  limited  sense  clearly  belongs 
to  some  of  the  passages  which  seem,  at  first  view,  to  favor  the 
doctrine  of  "  Perfection,"  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  belong  to 
others,  and  it  would  be  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  to  decide  at 
once^  that  any  of  that  class  of  texts  must  be  taken  in  the  high- 
est and  most  absolute  sense. 

In  the  next  step  of  my  inquiry,  I  fix  my  tfioughts  directly 
upon  several  of  the  texts  which  seem,  at  first  view,  most  favor-* 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection."  The  texts  I  have  in  view 
are  of  no  small  moment,  and  I  desire  Mr.  Mahan  to  join  with 
me  in  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  them,  that  we 
may  discover  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1  would  then  first  ask  niy  brother,  whether  his  doctrine  im- 
plies, that  aU  true  believers  are  entirely  sanctified^  either  now, 
or  during  the  present  life.  I  know  what  his  answer  is ;  but  I 
think  it  proper  to  propose  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  distinctly  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  doc- 
trine. In  his  publications,  Mr.  Mahan  does  often  enough,  and 
plainly  enough,  and  with  too  much  justice,  represent  the  great 
body  of  true  Christians,  as  deplorably  deficient  in  their  piety; 
and  he  labors  with  commendable  earnestness,  to  excite  them  to 
make  higher  attainments.  Indeed  he  claims  complete  holiness 
as  a  privilege  enjoyed  at  present  by  only  a  select  fewy  a  very 
small  number.  1  would  then  invite  him  to  join  with  me  in  a 
carefiil  examination  of  a  few  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
John.  Let  us  begin  with  one  of  the  texts  which  he  quotes ; 
Ch.  1:  6,  7.    The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  all  true  believers, 
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whose  character  it  is,  not  to  walk  in  darkness,  but  to  walk  in 
the  light.  Referring  to  all  these  children  of  light,  be  says : 
^*  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  He  now 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ;  for  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense. 
But  my  brother  does  not  understand  it  to  mean  that  all  real 
Christians  are  now,  in  the  strict  sense,  cleansed  from  all  sin, 
that  is,  completely  sanctified  ;  though  he  thinks  the  text  some- 
how favorable  to  his  doctrine.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
whatevB'  the  text  asserts  of  any  Christians,  it  asserts  of  alL  Let 
us  then  come  fairly  to  the  point,  and  inquire,  what  the  text 
really  means.  Mr.  Mahan  will  certainly  be  under  the  necessi- 
ty 01  finding  out  some  qualified  sense,  a  sense  consistent  with 
what  he  regards  as  the  real  present  state  of  all  believers  ;  for 
the  text  certainly  relates  to  all.  He  may  perhaps  say,  the 
blood  of  Christ  provides  for  the  entire  cleansing  of  all  believers 
conditionally  ;  or  that  it  begins  the  work  of  cleansing  now,  and 
secures  its  complete  accomplishment  ultimately.  In  this  way 
or  some  other  way,  he  must  give  the  text  a  restricted  sense,  a 
sense  different  from  what  would,  at  first  dance,  be  suggested 
by  the  words  themselves,  taken  alone.  He  must  do  the  same 
with  V.  9,  in  which  the  apostle  says,  that,  "  if  we  confess  our 
sins,"  as  aU  Christians  do,  ^'  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.^^  Does  it  mean 
that  he  tiow  absolutely  cleanseth  all  who  confess  their  sins,  L  e. 
the  whole  body  of  believers,  from  aU  unrighteousness  ?  Mr. 
Mahan  will  answer,  no.  What  then  can  he  do,  but,  in  sorn^ 
way,  limit  the  senise  1  Again,  ch.  2:  4,  5,  the  apostle  teaches 
that  ev«y  true  believer  keeps  the  word  of  God.  And  then  he 
says :  ^'  Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  oi 
God  perfected  ;  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  m  him."  He  is 
evidently  setting  forth  the  character  and  state,  not  of  a  few,  but 
of  ally  who  are  in  Christ  Does  Mr.  Mahan  think  that  the  love 
of  God  is,  in  his  sense,  perfect  in  all  true  believers'?  No.  He 
thinks  it  true  of  only  a  small  number.  But  whatever  the  apos- 
tle here  asserts,  he  asserts  equally  of  every  true  Christian.  Will 
not  my  brother  then  be  compelled  to  find  out  some  limitations 
of  the  sense,  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  all  true  believers  ?  Let 
him  do  this,  and  we  shall  see  whether  his  interpretation  of  this 
text  will  not  help  us  to  the  right  interpretation  of  several  others 
of  a  similar  kind. 

^^  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himsdf 
even  as  he  is  pure!^      1  John  3:  3.    To  be  pure  as  Christ  is 
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pure  is  a  high  attainment,  and  ia  doubtless  the  same  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  command  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect.  I  suppose  that  every  Christian  does  thus  purify  himself; 
that  is,  pursues  a  course  of  purification  which  will  terminate  in 
perfect  purity.  The  expression,  in  my  view,  denotes,  not  the 
particular  degree  of  purification  which  the  believer  has  already 
attained,  but  the  gradtud  process  of  purification,  and  the  perfect 
pwrUy  after  which  he  aspires,  and  to  which  he  will  come  in  the 
end.  As  his  ultimate  perfection  in  moral  purity  is  certain^  it  is 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  already  accomplished ; — a  manner 
of  speaking  which  often  occurs  m  Scripture.  Thus,  Peter, ' 
speaking  of  his  condition  &  the  present  He,  says :  '.^  Who  am 
an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a 
partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed  ;" — a  partaker,  even 
now^  of  that  fikure  glory  by  certain  anticipation.  But  how 
will  Mr.  Mahan  explain  the  purity  mentioned  by  the  apostle 
John,  so  that  he  may  predicate  it,  as  the  apostle  does,  of  all 
Christians,  and  yet  make  it  agree  with  the  doctrine  he  maintains, 
that  only  a  few  are  perfectly  pure,  while  Christians,  in  general, 
are  very  far  from  perfect  purity  1  If  he  says  it  means 'com])/e^e 
purity  ;  then  he  cannot  predicate  it  of  all  Christians,  nor  of  the 
•  greater  part.  If  he  says,  it  means  that  degree,  or  that  gradual 
.process  of  purification,  which  does  belong  to  all  true  Christians, 
then  he  comes  into  the  principle  of  limiting  the  sense.  And 
if  he  gives  a  limited  sense  to  this  text,  why  not  to  all  the  other 
texts  which  appear  to  favor  his  doctrine  1 

But  the  most  striking  passage  which  I  wish  Mr.  Mahan  to 
.assist  me  in  examining,  is  1  John  3:  9.  ^^  Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  Where,  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  can  Mr.  Mahan  find  another  text,  which  seems,  to 
assert,  so  clearly  and  strongly  as  this,  that  Christians  are  comr- 
pletdy  sandifiedy-'-'^solvtely  sinless?  It  even  declares  that 
they  are  raised  above  the  possibility  of  siniung.  I  am  the  more 
desirous  of  turning  my  brother's  attention  to  this  passage,  be- 
cause he  seems,  somehow,  to  have  overlooked  it.  This  over- 
sight may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  the  text,  understood  in  the  large  and  absolute 
^ense,  which  Mr.  Mahan  is  so  fond  of  in  other  cases,  would  be 
a  better  proof  of  the  complete  sanctificatioA  of  believers,  in  the 
present  life,  than  any  he  has  quoted,  I  had  almost  said,  than  all 
the  texts  he  has  quoted^    The  language  is  exceedingly  plain 
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.  and  forcible.  Every  believer^  we  know,  is  bom  of  GoA  And 
the  text  asserts,  that  "  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  sinneth  not, 
and  cannot  sin.'*  Tme,  if  Mr.  Mahan  should  introduce  it,  and 
argue  from  it  as  a  proof  text ^  it  would  give  him  trouble ;  because 
it  would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  would  go  far  beyond 
his  scheme.  Of  course,  if  he  should  bring  it  forward,  he  would 
at  once  find  himself  in  difficulty,  and  would  be  obliged  to  look 
out  for  SQme  limitations  of  the  sense.  But  any  thing  like  this 
would  hurt  his  argument.  According  to  his  way  of  interpreting 
other  texts,  this  would  certainly  prove,  that  all  Christians,  from 
the  time  of  their  regeneration,  are  entirely  without  sin.  But 
this  is  what  he  does  not  yet  believe.  He  would,  therefore,  find 
it  necessary  to  qualify  the  sense,  and  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
understood  absolutely — that  it  can  only  mean,  that  those  who 
are  born  of  God  do  not  sin  habitually^  or  impenitentlyf  as  oth- 
ers do,-— or,  that  they  cannot  sin  with  their  whole  heart f-OTy 
that  they  cease  from  sin  as  far  as  they  are  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit,  and  will,  in  the  end,  cease  entirely.  In  one  way  or 
another,  he  would  be  obliged  to  limit  the  sense,  so  as  to  make 
it  applicable  to  all  Christians.  But  if  he  should  do  this,  he 
would  be  constantly  expecting  to  hear  the  question :  Why  not 
give  the  same  limUation  to  other  teoctSy  whidt  use  language  far 
less  emphatieal,  and  which  will  much  rrwre  easily  admtt  oflimi* 
tations  ?  So  that,  after  all,  he  may  have  done  wisely  in  slipping 
by  the  text. 

The  query  has  sometimes  arisen  in  my  mind,  how  Mr.  Ma- 
han  would  meet  a  man,  who  should  maintain,  on  the  ground  of 
this  text  and  some  others,  that  all  beUeva:^  on  earth  are  abso- 
lutely  free  from  sin,  and  do  at  onoe  arrive  at  perfection.  Such 
a  man  might  frame  his  argument  thus :  ^^  The  apostle  Paul 
says  of  himself  and  of  Christians  generally,  our  old  man  is  cru^ 
cified  with  Christ ,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed^  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  siiu  And  he  says  of  those  who 
are  thus  crucified,  that  they  dit^  freed  from  sin,  and  are  complete 
in  Christ.  And  the  apostle  John  says,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
deanseth  believers  from  all  sin,  and  that  they  purify  themsdves 
even  as  Christ  is  pure^  He  speaks  of  this  as  a  general  fact ; 
and  he  says,  still  more  plainly  and  forcibly,  that  whosoever  is 
bom  of  Grorf,  as  every  Christian  is,  doth  not  commit  sin,  and 
cannot  sin.  Now  why  should  Mr.  Mahan  take  upon  him  to 
contradict  the  apostles,  and  to  hold  that  any  man  is  a  tme  be- 
liever^ who  falk  short  of  complete  sanetificatioa  1  Why  confine 
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the  present  attainment  of  sinless  perfection  to  a  few  extraordi* 
nary  saints,  when  the  infallible  Word  of  God  attributes  it  to 
all  believers  V*  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  what  reply 
Mr.  Mahan  would  make. 

.  We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examination,  making  it  our 
object  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  texts  whidi  seem 
most  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection."  And  here,  I 
think,  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  in  some  of  the  texts,  the  lan- 
guage used  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  sincerity  or  upngktnes$ 
of  believers,  in  distinction  from  hypocrites,  and  also  their  free* 
dom  from  any  such  offences,  as  wonld  expose  their  mblic 
character  to  discredit,  or  their  piety  to  suspicion.  Job  was 
ferfect  and  upright.  The  two  words  are  doubtless  of  the  same 
general  import,  denoting  real  integrity  or  goodness.  In  several 
mstances,  die  Psalmist  uses  the  strong  language  of  self-justifi- 
cation,  and  seems  at  first  view  to  say,  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
any  sin,  when  his  meaning  evidently  is,  that  he  is  mnocent  o( 
the  crimes  which  his  enemies  laid  to  lus  charge.  Even  if,  at 
any  time,  he  was  not  conscioqs  of  any  particular  sins ;  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  liable  to  mistake,  and  apprehended  that  there 
might  stiU  be  some  concealed  evil  in  his  heart ;  and  with  a  view  to 
this,  he  prayed  God  to  search  him,  and  see  if  there  was  any  wicked 
way  in  him.  In  some  cases,  pious  men  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation  are  said  to  have  /Mowed  the  Lord  toholly^  when  the 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  tiiey  kept  themselves  from  idolatry, 
and  adhered  uniformly  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  When 
the  New  Testament  writers  speak  of  per/ec^ion,  they  often  refer 
to  a  state  of  maturity  or  marAood  in  knowledge  or  in  holiness, 
in  distinction  from  a  state  of  childhood^ — a  state  of  advancement 
in  piety,  in  distinction  from  the  common  state  of  new  converts  ; 
and  t^ometimes  they  refer  to  the  purity  and  blessedness  of 
heaven,  which  is  the  hi^h  object  to  which  all  Christians  aspire. 
But  in  no  case  do  the  circumstances  require  that  the  language 
employed  should  be  understood  to  denote  complete  sancti^cation 
as  actually  attained  in  the  present  life.  Now  such  bemg  the 
fact,  Mr.  Mahan  surely  has  reason  to  hesitate,  and  to  go  into  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  before  he  relies  upon  any 
of  the  texts  which  he  cites,  as  proofs  of  his  doctrine. 

But  it  is  so  indescribably  important  to  obtain  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  cannot  pursue  our  inquiries 
with  too  much  diligence  and  care.  Let  us  then  go  forward 
with  our  examination;  and  see  whether  the  sacred  writers  wUl 
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not,  in  other  ways,  not  yet  mentioned,  help  us  to  determine  in 
'what  light  they  looked  upon  Christians  in  the  present  life,  and 
how  their  language  in  the  texts  referred  to  is  to  be  understood. 
Are  we  not  then  plainly  taught,  by  the  current  representa- 
tions of  the  inspired  writers,  that  the  religion  of  God's  people, 
throughout  the  present  life,  is  progressive,  begmning  at  thdr 
conversion,  and   advancmg  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to 
another,  till  thev  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  blessed- 
ness in  heaven  s  Is  not  the  description,  which  the  apostle  gives 
(1  Cor.  13)  of  the  progress  of  believers  from  partial  to  perfect 
knowledge,  equally  applicable  to  their  progress  in  piety?'  This 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  apo^e  expressly 
requires  beUevers  to  grow  in  grace,  as  well  as  in  knotdedge. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  there  were  any  Christians  in  tiie 
aposfle's  day,  who  had  no  need  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  whom 
that  precept  did  not  belong  ?   How  plainly  does  the  apostle 
show,  that  he  regarded  religion  as  progressive,  by  what  he  says 
to  Christians  at  Phihppi : — "  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing, 
that  he  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform  it," 
— wiU  be  performing  it,  or  bringing  it  to  a  compldion,  **  until 
the  day  of  Christ'*    The  work  of  sanctification  was  begun, 
and  was  to  be  in  a  course  of  occompUshTnent — ^was  to  be  finish' 
ing,  until  the  day  of  Christ ;  when  it  would  be  perfected.     So 
the  Psalmist  viewed  it :  '^  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awak^ 
with  thy  likeness."    Had  the  apostle  considered  the  good  work 
as  fully  accomplished  already,  he  would  naturally  have  said :— - 
Being  confident  of  this,  that  He  who  has  begun  and  completed 
a  gooid  work  in  you,  will  keep  you  in  that  state  of  complete 
houness  until  the  day  of  Christ  mt  instead  of  this,  he  represents 
the  finishing  of  the  good  work  as  what  God  was  still  to  do.   In 
accordance  with  all  this,  he  shortly  after  prays  that  their  **  love 
may  abound  yet  more  and  moreJ^  In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
all  believers  as  changed  into  the  image  of  Christ^om  glory  to 
glory.    So  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament :  ^^  The  patii  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 
day.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  eidiorts  believers  to  "  follow  holi- 
ness."   Mr.  Mahan  thinks  the  perfection  mentioned,  Phil.  3: 12, 
is  the  final  state  of  blessedness  m  heaven.    If  this  is  the  promi- 
nent sense  of  the  passage,  ^^  following  after "  it  denotes  the 
strenuous  efforts  he  made  through  life,  to  obtain  it,  as  a  future 
gooc2,-*effort5  like  those  which  a  man  in  a  race  makes  to  obtain 
the  prize.  Now  believers,in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  are  d>- 
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rected,  by  the  same  Mvordy  to  follow  after  holiness^ — clearly  im- 
plying that  it  is  not  yet  fully  attained,  but  is  still  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  It  will  be  noted,  that  the  writer  calls  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  "  holyJ*  They  were  so,  as  all  beUevers  are, 
in  a  measure.  For  them  to  follow  after  hoLiness  was  to  aim  at 
higher  measures  of  it, — to  aspire  to  that  perfection  of  holiness, 
which  they  had  not  attained.  This  was  enjoined  upon  all 
Christians;  showing  clearly  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
spired writer  as  to  their  real  condition.  If  there  had  been  any 
jj  who  were  already  perfect  in  holiness,  how  could  they  have  been 

i;         directed  to  follow  after  it,  as  an  object  to  be  obtained  by  future 
^  exertions'?    The  same  word  is  used  by  Paul  to  Timothy :  "FoZ- 

Um  after  righteousness,  goodness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness." Timothy  had  all  these  virtues  in  a  degree ;  but  he  was 
to  follow  after  them  with  a  view  to  higher  attainments. 

The  progressive  nature  of  holiness  in  Christians  is  implied  in 
all  the  texts  which  speak  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  this 
Warfare,  they  are  unceasingly  to  oppose  every  kmd  of  evil,  es- 
pecially the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  "  fheir  Warfare  is  with- 
m."  m  this  warfare  all  Christians  are  engaged.  The  most 
advanced  are  not  exempt.  The  apostle  does  indeed  say,  that 
Christians  are  already  crucified  and  dead  to  sin.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  he  says  this  of  aU  Christians.  Keep  in  mind  too, 
that  he  exhorts  the  same  Christians  to  ffUt  off  the  old  man,  which 
is  corrupt,  aiul  to  pi^  on  the  new  man ;  to  he  transform^  by 
the  renewing  of  their  minds,  and  to  put  on  Christ;-— urging  all 
this  as  a  d^dy  still  to  he  done.  In  like  manner,  he  represents  all 
Christians  as  renewed  ;  and  yet  exhorts  them  to  he  renewed.  It 
all  shows,  that  the  work  of  dying  to  sin  is  iectm,  and  is  to  be 
constantly  advanced  ;  that  at  their  conversion  mey  are  renewed^ 
and  that,  so  long  as  they  live,  they  are  to  be  renewed  more  and 
more.  If  the  texts  which  represent  Christians  as  renewed,  dead 
to  sin,  &c,  are  understood  to  imply  that  the  work  of  renovation 
is  completed^  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  other  texts,  which 
enjoin  the  same  thing  upon  all  Christians,  as  a  duty  still  to  he 
done?  And  I  must  again  request  Mr.  Mahan  and  others,  from 
whom  I  am  constrained  to  differ,  to  consider  well,  and  not  to 
forget  that  the  most  important  texts  which  seem  to  favor  their 
doctrine,  relate,  not  to  a  few  Christians  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, but  to  all  Christians.  And  if  they  imply  that  sanctifica- 
tion  is  at  present  complete,  they  imply  that  it  is  so  with  the 
whole  body  of  believers.    My  brethren  then  will  be  under  the 
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necessity  of  adopting  the  qualified  sense  which  I  have  given  of 
the  texts,  or  of  going  a  step  farther,  and  maintaining,  that  aU 
real  Christians  are  now  perfectly  holy.  If  they  allow  them- 
selves in  serious  unfettered  thought,  they  cannot  long  retain 
their  present  position. 

But  1  must  refer  to  another  class  of  texts,  which  will  afford 
us  additional  aid  in  determining  how  we  are  to  regard  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  good  men,— :those  which  represent  their  desires 
ctfler  holiness.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  desire^  to  aspire  after  a 
future  goody — a  good  not  yet  obtained.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  that 
they  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  that  is,  they  have  a 
strong  desire  for  complete  holiness;  which  implies  that  they 
have  not  yet  obtained  it.  If,  in  any  part  of  their  life,  they  were 
already  "  filled,"  why  should  they  "  hunger  and  thirst  .^"  When 
David  said :  '^  My  soul  thirsteth  and  pmteth  for  God,"  did  not 
his  desires  fix  upon  a  good,  which  he  did  not  then  enjoy  1 

Consider  also  the  ftayers  which  believers  offer  ftp  for  thefm- 
selves.  No  part  of  the  Bible  exhibits  a  more  striking  view  of 
the  devout  exercises  of  the  behever's  heart,  than  Pi^dm  cxix. 
In  various  ways,  it  expresses  the  sincerest  reverence  and  love 
for  the  divine  law,  and  the  most  determined  obedience ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  reaching  after  what  had  not  yet  been  obtained. 
*^  O  that  my  feet  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes !— -Then  shall 
I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  to  all  thy  command- 
ments.— ^My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust ;  quicken  thou  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  word. — ^Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies,  and 
hot  unto  covetousness. — ^Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity,  and  quicken  me  in  thy  way. — I  have  seen  an  end  of  aU 
perfection ;  hut  thy  commandment  is  exceedmg  broad. — ^I  have 
TOne  astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;  seek  thy  servant;  for  I  do  not 
foi^et  thy  commandments."  Language  like  this  undoubtedly 
expresses  the  moral  state  and  exercises  of  all  true  believers  on 
earth.  It  is  the  language  of  those  who,  with  warm  desire  and 
strong  purpose  of  heart,  are  following  after  complete  sanc- 
tification.  As  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  language, 
let  the  wisest  and  best  men  who  use  it  be  the  judges.  It  is 
easy  to  invent  novel  and  eccentric  interpretations  of  the  Bible. 
But  novelties  and  eccentricities  will  wax  old  and  vanish  away ; 
while  conmion  sense  and  Christian  experience,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  into  all  the  truth. 

Consider  too  the  prayers  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  offex' 
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«J  up  for  the  whoh  hody  of  believers.    Jesus  said :  "  I  pwiy  not 
i  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thoii 

shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil. — Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth.'-     Tlw  work  of  san<7tification  was  begun  in  them.  Jesus 
prayed  that  it  might  be  advanced  and  perfected.     So  when  Mr. 
I  Mah^n,  and  th^  followers  of  Christ  generally  pray  Ood  to  sanc- 

tify their  fellow  Christians,  they  doubtless  fix  their  desires  upon 
r  a  degree  of  sanctification  not  yet  attabed.    Jesus  prayed  also 

I  that  believers  might  be  one, — ^referring  to  a  degree  of  union  far 

above  what  then  existed,  or  ever  has  existed  since  that  time. 
:  The  first  Christians  were  iii  circumstances  highly  favorable 

f  to  eminent  holiness.    The  great  truths  of  the  gospel  came  to 

their  understandings  and  hearts  in  all  their  beauty  and  fresh-* 
V  ness,  from  the  lips  of  inspired  Apostles,  unadulterat^  by  human 

t  mixtures,  and  attended  with  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 

Ifoly  Spirit     No  doubt  they  did  attain  to  a  remarkable  degree' 
of  faith  and  obedience,  and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  pat- 
f  terns  of  piety  to  Christians  in  following  ages.    But  how  were 

f  the  Apostles  accustomed  to  pray  for  them  1    And  what  must 

<  have  been  thd  desires  and  aims,  implied  in  their  prayars  ? 

;  .  After  addressing  the  Christiaiis  at  Thessalontca,  who  had  truly 

received  the  gospel,  and  in  whom  it  worked  effectually;  and 
f  after  calling  them  his  joy  and  crown,  and  telling  them  that  he 

^  and  his  fellow^laborers,  in  all  their  afflictions,  were  comforted 

^  over  them  by  their  faith;  the  Apostle  says:  "We  pray  ex-* 

n  oeedingly  that  we  might  see  your  face,  and  might  perfect  that 

;  which  is  iaddng  in  your  j^A.^'     And  then  he  adds:  "The 

{  Loid  QQiake  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  towards  one 

^  a90ither)  and  towards  all  inen,  to  the  end  he  may  establish  yoof 

I  hearts  in  holiness.^'    Again^  in  the  same  Epistle:  "The  God 

I  of  peac6  sanctify  you  whoUy.^'    So  in  Heb.  13:  21  j  "The 

I  God  of  peace-— mo&e  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his ' 

will,  working  in  you  that  wluch  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight.^^ ' 
In  another  place:  "The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  twfo  the  love' 
of  God.**    He^also  pi^ayed  that  God  would  yW^  in  them  all 
*^the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness.*'     For  the  Ephesians  he ' 
prayed,  that  God  would  grant  unto  them  "  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  his  Spirit" — ^that  they  might "  know  the  love  of 
Christ,**  and  "  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."    He  ex- 
pressed  the  same  devout  desires  for  the  Colossians.     And  to  the 
Corinthians  he  says :  "  I  pray  God  that  ye  do  no  evil ;"  "  And 
t}u8  also  we  viish^  even  your  perfection; 
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Now  what  was  implied  in  these  prayers  for  primitive  believ- 
ers 1  The  same,  unquestionably,  as  is  commonly  implied,  when 
similar  prayers  are  onered  up  at  the  present  day.  De\'out  min- 
isters and  Christians  everywhere  pray  for  believers, — for  aU 
behevers,  that  their  hearts  may  be  directed  into  the  love  of  God  \ 
that  th^ir  love  may  increase ;  that  Grod  would  sanctify  them, 
and  sanctify  them  whoUy;  and  that  they  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.  And  if  Mr.  Mahan  and  other  Christians 
will  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  see  what  they  really  mean, 
when  they  offer  up  such  prayers,  they  will  be  likely  to  know 
what  the  Apostles  meant.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ciples ever  prayed  in  any  way  for  their  Lord  and  Master.  But 
if  they  prayed  for  him  at  all,;did  they  ever  pray  fw  him  in  (his 
m.aoner  1  He  offered  up  prayer  to  God  for  himself i  But  did 
he  ever  pray,  that  his  love  might  increase  and  ahowidy  and  that 
God  Would  sanctify  him  t^Ao//y  ?— The  prayers  which  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  offered  up,  and  which  are  now  offered  up,  and 
doubtless  will  be,. to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers, evidently  imply,  that  whatever  their  attainments  may 
be,  they  do,  and  always  Ivill,  while  herie  below,  fall  short  of  p^- 
fect .  sanctification ;  and  that  all  the  saints  on  earth  are  and 
'wiU  be  in  such  a  st^te^  that  they  will  always  do,  what  Je- 
sus never  did,  make  continual  confession  of  st'n^and  continually 
offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  spirit,  as 
the  sacrifice  which  Grod  approves,  HH  they  arrive  at  heathen. 

One  thin^  more.  All  Christians  suffer  (fiction.  And  what 
is  the  meanmg  and  design. of  affliction?  '^Tbe  Lord  does  not 
afflict  willingly  the  children  of  men,  but  for  their  profit,  that 
they  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.'^  .  ^'  It  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  mi^ht  learn  thy  statutes.'^  The  de- 
sign of  affliction  is  set  fi^rth  with  special  clearness. in  Heb.  12. 
*^  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  dhasteneth^  and  scourgeth  every 
soo  whom  he  receiveth.  What  son  is  he  whom  the  &ther  chas- 
teneth  not  ?  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  thea  ape  ye  bas- 
tards,, and  Qot  sons."  And.  the  writer  adds,  that  God  chkstens 
us  "  for  oulp  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  hi^  holiness." 
What  now  raust  be  our  conclusion,  but  this,  that,  as  all  Chris-, 
tians  on  earth  endure  affliction,  which  is  always  deigned  as 
ckaslisement.;  they  all  need  it  as  a  means  of  improving  their 
character.  Mr  .Mahan's  "  reply"  to  this  argument  directly  con- 
firms it.  Speaking,  of  the  rod  of  our  heavenly  Father,  he  says: 
"  Its  object  is  to  render  us  partakers  of  his  holiness.     Till  this 
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end  k  acoompiished,  the  rod  Will  be  used.  WHen  this  end  is 
acoompHshed,  it  will  nb  more  be' Used."  Who  could  express 
tiie  sentiment  of  the  sacred  writer  better  ?  .  iTiis  is  the  view 
which  gives  all  its  force  to  the  ai-gumeht.  Till  believers  are 
made  partakers  of  God's  holiness,  the  rod  is  used.  When  this 
i»  fuUy  accomplished,  the  rod  is  W>  more  used.  Who  now  has 
this  evidence  of  complete  conformity  to  the  divine  holiness? 
Has  Mr.  Mahan,  or  IVlr.  Fitch,  or  any  who  agree  with  them  ? 
Are  they  free' from  aiiliction  ?  Can  they  say  3iat  ihe  rod  is  no 
more  used  with  them  1  But  would  'they  any  longer  endure 
chastisement,  if  sanctification,  which  is  the  object  of  it,  were 
fully  accomplished  ?  If  any  of  them  are  indeed  '^  withovt  chas- 
tisement" what  does  the  Scripture  say  of  them  ?  Now  phas- 
tisement,  if  just,  always  implies  some  fault  in  the  one  who  is 
chastised.  When  you  see  a  wise  and  good  father  correcting 
his  children,  you  know  that  he  sees  something  amiss  in  them. 
And  as  divine  chastisement  is  continued  to  all  believers,  as  long 
as  life  lasts,  it  must  be  that  God  sees  in  them  some  fault  to  be 
corrected,  or  some  moral  defidency  to  be  supplied*  When  the 
end  of  chastisement  i$  fully  accomplished,  Mr«  Mahan  says,  '^  it 
will  no  more  be  used." 

.  Now,  the  last  and  generally  the  greatest  affliction  which  be- 
lievers suffer,  is  death.  And  why  may  not  this,  as  well  as  all 
preceding  afflictions,  be  intended,  by  a  wonder-working  God, 
for  their  benefit,  that  they  may,  in  a  higher  degree  th^n  before, 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness  ?  Being  the  last,  and  a  most  re- 
markafble  case  of  sufferinj^,  Why  may  it  not  be  the  means  of 
conipleting  their  sanctification ;  and  so  the  means  of  working 
out  for  them,  in  the  last  instance,  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  Weight  of  glory  1  On  the  very  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Mahan,  as  Well  as  by  the  sacred  writer,  why  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  {hat  the  whole  end  of  sufTering  is  not  ac- 
complished before  death,  but  is  accomplished  at  death ;  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  affliction  after  death  ?  And 
how  common  it  has  been  for  t^e  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  look 
upon  death  in  this  light,  and  to  anticipate  the  event,  however 
painful,  as  a  blessing — a  means  of  delivering  them  from  all 
remains  of  depravity,  and  of  finishing  in  them  the  work  of  pre- 
paration for  heaven !  So  long  as  they  are  in  (his  iahemade^ 
they  grooTty  being  burdened.  And  what  burden  so  great  as  sin  ? 
TTie  time  when  they  expect  to  be  like  Christ,  that  is,  perfectly 
ito,  is  the  time  when  be  shall  appear,  and  when  they  shall  see 
him  as  he  is. 
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I  marvel  that  Mr*  Mahan  treats  this  common  view  of  the 
subject  as  he  does.  See  Disc.  p.  47.  He  calls  it  absurd^  and 
thinks  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  a  single  stroke.  To  overthrow 
the  doctrine  that  the  work  of  sanctification  is  completed  at 
death,  he  uses  two  arguments.  *'  First,  the  grave,  wmch  sanc- 
tifies believers  amid  the  gloom  and  wreck  and  distraction  of 
dissolving  nature,  would,  if  applied,  have  sanctified  him  at  an 
earlier  period."  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  done  it,  "  if  ap- 
plied.'^  Bi|t  what  if  it"was  not  applied?  And  how  does  Mr. 
Mahan  know  that  it  may  not  have  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  apply  it  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  rather  than  before? 
May  not  this  be  one  of  the  unsearchable  things  in  the  divme 
cUspensation  1  And  why  did  not  Mr.  Mahan  see  how  easily 
he  might  disprove  the  Scriptiu-e  doctrine  which  he  believes, — 
that  Christians  are  sandijied  hj  means  of  the  common  (tfflictions 
of  life  ?  He  might  say :  "  The  same  grace  which  sanctifies  the 
believer  amid  tne  gloom"  and  distress  of  heavy  afliction, 
"  would,  i/  appliedy  have  sanctified  him  before."  And  by  this 
argument  he  might  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  vinriters 
and  to  himself,  that  God  does  not  sanctify  believers  by  means 
of  affliction ; — ^yes,  he  might  verily  prove,  that  God  does  not 
sanctify  believers  by  means  of  chastisemerdy  because  the  grace, 
which  sanctifies  them  by  such  means,  would,  if  applied^  have 
sanctified  them  before.  In  the  same  way,  he  nught  prove  that 
sinners  are  not,  in  any  case,  converted  by  means  of  preaching, 
because  the  grace  which  converts  them  oy  that  means,  would, 
if  applied^  have  converted  them  at  an  earlier  period !  His 
second  argument  is  this :  ^'  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  grace  (the  grace  which  would  wholly  sanctify  believers 
before  death)  being  withheld,  but  the  supposition  that  God  can 
better  glorify  himself,  and  his  kingdom  be  better  advanced  by 
saints  partially,  than  wholly  sanctified."  The  argument,  plainly 
stated  and  carried  out,  stands  thus  :  There  is  no  reason  why 
God  should  not  bestow  the  grace  which  would  wholly  sanctify 
believers  during  the  present  life,  but  the  supposition,  that  he  is 
better  glorified  by  their  partial,  than  by  their  entire  sanctifica- 
tion. And  as  this  supposition  is  inadmissible,  therefore,  God 
does  not  withhold,  but  actually  bestows  the  grace  which  wholly 
sanctifies  believers  during  the  present  life.  Now  try  this  argu- 
ment, and  see  how  it  would  work  in  other  cases.  Would  not 
Grod  be  more  glorified,  if  all  Christians  should  be  perfectly  holy 
tp-day^HidLSi  if  they  should  remain  partially  holy  1    Must  he  not 
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then  actually  give  them  the  grace,  which  will  inake*ihem  pef- 
fectly  holy  to-day  ?  Again,  woijld  not  God  have  been  better 
glorified,  if  Mr.  Mahah  and  other  Christians  had  been  converted 
at  an  earlier  period  of  their  life  ?  If  so,  then  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  withhold  the  grace  which  would  have  con- 
verted them  earlier.  And  as  he  does  nothing  and  omits  nothing 
without  reason,  it  must  be  that  he  actually  bestowed  the  grace 
•which  converted  them  earlier;  that  is,  bestowed  the  grace 
which  converted  them  before  they  were  converted.  Once  more. 
Mr.  Mahan  thinks  that  he  was  a  wanderer  from  the  right  way, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  this  Seminary ;  and  in  his  cnaritable 
judgment,  all  his  fellow-students  were  in  so  low  and  lamentable 
a  state,  that  "  not  a  single  individual,"  out  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber, "  enjoyed  daily  communion  and  peace  with  God."  Surely 
Mr.  Mahan  thinks  God  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  more 

florified  by  his  complete  holiness  and  that  of  his  brethren,  than 
y  their  vefy  partial  holiness.  Must  it  not  then  have  been  tlie 
fact,  that  God  did  actually  give  them  the  grace  which  made 
them  completely  holy?  But  as  this  grace  was  not  given,  and 
as  he  thinks  there  could  have  been  no  other  reason  for  ncit 
giving  it,  than  the  one  he  mentions,  must  not  his  conclusion  be, 
that  it  was  withheld  without  any  reason  ? 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  to  show  that  this  mode  of 
reasoning  involves  the  most  gliaring  falsities,  and  leads  to  the 
most  dangerous  results.  What  shipwreck  will  any  one  make 
of  the  truth,  who  argues  in  this  manner!  Ft  is  going  beyoncl 
our  province,  and  attempting  to  intrude  ourselves  irreverently 
into  those  secret  things  which  belong  only  to  God.  Why 
should  we  take  upon  us  to  determine,  by  our  own  fallible  judg- 
'ment,  what  the  dispensations  of  Grod  will  be  ?  We  know  what 
the  EiOrd  requites  of  t*^, — ^that  we  should  glorify  him  by  con- 
stant and  entire  obedience.  But  how  he  will  see  fit  to  glorify 
himsdfy  in  his  sovereign  Providence,  is  another  question.  And 
'who  is  able  to  compare  the  different  ways  in  which  God  may 
do  this,  and  to  determine,  by  his  own  reason,  which  God  will 
prefer?  Who  is  authorized  to  say,  that  Grod  will  not  overrule 
the  sinfulness  which  remains  ih  his  own  children  to  the  end  of 
life,  so  as  to  make  it  the  means  of  honoring,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, h\6  own  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  1  By  this  and  all  the 
other  atts  of  his  government,  he  will  cause  the  world  to  know, 
that  he  is  God.  How  admirable  will  his  forbearance  and  mercy 
appear  to  his  people  hereafter,  when  they  remember  that  they 

15* 
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carried  with  them,  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  so  much  that 
was  offensive  in  his  aght !  What  wonder,  love  and  praise  will 
fill  their  illmninated  and  purified  souls,  when  they  call  to  mind 
their  own  deficiencies,  and  the  long  continued  perverseness  pf 
their  hearts,  and  then  think  of  that  redeeming  grace,  the 
aboundings  of  which  rose  so  far  above  the  aboundings  of  sin! 

Finally.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  most 
advanced  Christians, — ^the  Baxters,  the  Mathers,  the  Brainerds, 
the  Edwardses,  the  Marlyns  and  the  Paysons, — Christians  who 
have  probably  risen  as  high  in  their  spiritual  attainments,  as  the 
most  favored  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Perfection; 
and  I  could  show,  from  their  own  repeated  and  humble  confes- 
sions, that  they  all  had  a  deep  and  growing  sense  of  remaining 
depravity ;  that  they  always  a.bhorred  themselves  on  account  of 
indwelling  sin,  and  felt  tlie  need  of  pardoning  and  sanctifying 
grace,  even  to  the  end  of  life.  And  the  sacred  writers  show, 
in  the  various  waj-s  above  mentioned,  and  in  other  ways,  that 
they  had  the  same  conviction  as  to  their  own  state,  and  the 
state  of  all  the  saints  on  earth..  I  might  refer  to  John,  who 
assertsf  tjiat  it  would  be  false  for  believers  to  say,  they  have  no 
sin^  and  immediately  speaks  of  their  confessing  their  sins,  and 
of  the  readiness  of  God  to  pardon  and  cleanse  them.; — all  show- 
ing that  he  meant  to  speak  of  what  they  were  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  The  writers  of  the  New  T^tament  manifestly  had  th^ 
same  views  with  Solomon,  who  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn, 
public  prayer:  ''there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,"  and  who 
afterwards  repeated  the  same  sentiment:  ''there  is  not  a  just 
man  on  earth  who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not," 

Such  is  the  examination  which  we  have  pursued,  in.ordfsr  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  texts  which  sec^,  at  first 
view,  to  favor  the  doqtrine  of  "  Perfection."  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  determine  this  in  a  moment;  but  have  it\t  it.  to  be 
necessary,  ii^  so ,  important  a  matter,  to  search  the  Scriptures^ 
and  to  compare  one  part  with  another,  so  that,  if  possible,  I 
might  be  able  to  determine  exactly  what  is  the  mind  of  th? 
inspired  writers,  and  what  is  the  doctrine  they  XJ^tefin  to  teach 
respecting  the  subject  under  consideration. 

In  this  examination  we  havefouw^,  1.  That  the  Scriptures, 
in  other  cases,  trequenlly  employ  terms  similar  tq  thpse  used  in 
these  texts,  in  a  restricted  sense.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
they  iwy  proceed  on  the  same,  principle  here.  The  most  literal, 
absolute  sense  may  not  be  the  sense  intended.    2.  As  to  some 
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oC  the  tei^  r^en^  to,  V€  haTe  found  fbat  the  obcumstances 
6i  the  C0se  clearly  forbid  us  to  understand  them  in  the  literal 
aM  Sibsoljute  sense.  And  our  conclusion  is,  that,  the  same  'Wdxy 
be  true  in  respect  to  the  other  texts,  though  for  reasons  le^ 
obvious.  3.  We  have  Ibund,  that  the  terms  used  in  some  of 
the  tea^ts  are  evidently  desired  to  express  the  wtegrity  of  true 
belie^eir^,  in  distinction  from,  hypocrites,  or  their  freedom  from 
particular  sins  which  were  charged  upon  them  by  others,  or  to 
which  they  were  exposed  ;  or  the  maturity  of  their  religious 
character,  compared  with  its  commencement  ^  or  perhaps  the 
fact^  that  they  had  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  new  many  though 
in  an  imperfect  state.  In  no  case  is.  the  highest  sense  of  due 
words  absolutely  required.  4.  The  current  language  of  the 
sacred>  writers,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  implies  that  the 
piety  of  believers  during  the,  present  life  is  progressive, 
5.  Complete  holiness  is  represented  as  an  object  of  desire 
to  believens,  desire,  from  its  very  nature,  fixing  upon  ^future 
good — a  good  not  yet  possessed.  6.  Complete  holiness 
IS  an  o1:]ject  of  the  pra^/er^,  which  the  saints  offered  up  for 
themselves  and  for  one  another ;  implying  that  it  was  regard-* 
ed  as  a  goody. not  yet-  obtained.  .  7.  Jlfflidion,  or  chastisement, 
which  is  intended  as  a  means  of  sanotificatioh,  is  continued  to 
bf^evers  up  to  the  very  close  of  life;  implying  that, so  kmg 
as  life  lasts,  they  have  remaining  sinfulness,  which  calk  for  h. 
8.  The  most  advanced  saints  have  always  been  conscious  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  holiness* 

Now  do  not  all. these. plain  instructions  and  representations, 
both  separately  and  unitedly,  make  known  the  real  spiritual 
isdate  of  the  people  of:  Grod  during[  the  present  life?  Do  they 
not  show  very  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the 
sacred  writei^  to  teach  the  doctrine^  that  the  saints  as  a  body, 
or  any  part  of  them/ actually  attain  to  sinltes  perfection  here*? 
And' must  we  not,  therefore,  understand  all  the  texts  which,  ait 
first. view,  seem  to  favor  the  doctrine  of •"  Perfection,"  in  a  qaalr 
ifi^d  or  comparative  s&mR^  a  sense  corresponding  with  the  gen^ 
eral  teeobinga  of  the  Bible,  as  to  the  actu^  state  of  believers 
in  the  present  world  ? 

To  guard  against  every  thing  which  might  appear  questions 
able  or  inconclusive,  I  have  thus  far  framed  my  argument  with- 
out any  reference  to  Rom,  7:  14—^25.  And  yet,  if  the  Apostle 
intends  to  speak  of  himself  in  his  renewed  state,  the  passage 
affords  an  argument  of  the  first  importance  in  support  of.  the 
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comtaon  doctrihe.  I  6annot  now  ettter  mto  the  controversy 
respecting  this  p^assage.  Highly  respectable  writers  are  fi)\md 
on  both  sides.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  agree  with  those  who 
consider  the  Apostle  as  setting  forth  his  o'wn  state,  and  the 
state  of  others,  as  trlie  beKevers.  The  reasons  which  satisfy 
me,  are  briefly  given  by  the  two  most  recent  expositors  in  our 
owA  country,  Hodge  and  Barnes.  The  considerations  which 
Arc  of  most  weight  are  these.     1.  This  is  the  sense  which  ap- 

Iiears  the  most  obvious  and  natural  to  common  readers.  2.  The 
anguage  of  the  Apostle  is  well  suited  to  express  the  exercises 
of  tifie  best  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted.  And, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  those  who  have  made  the  highest  attainments 
ill  piety,  have  spoken  of  themselves  most  freely  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle.  3.  Some  of  the'  expressions  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  be  ihade  to  apply  to  the  unrenewed.  4.  The 
same  conflict,  which  is-  here  described,  is  set  forth  very  plainly, 
and  in  similar  language,  in  Oal.  5:  17,  a  passage  winch,  by 
common  consent,  is  applied  to  Christians. 

Now  if  the  other  evidence  in  support  of  the  comtnon  doctrine 
were  in  any  way  deficient,  the  passage  from  Rom.  7,  would, 
in  my  view,  supply  the  deficiency,  and  ^ould  at  once  make 
kriown  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  this 
passage,  the  state  of  Christians  in  this  life  is  ohe  of  constant 
conflict  between  sin  and  holiness,  the  old  and  the  new  man ; 
a  state  of  high  aims  and  endeaVors,  but  of  oqmparativBly  lo^ 
attainments ;  and  while,  in  view  of  the  power  and  grace  of 
Christ,  they  rejoice,  and  giVe  thanks,  and  are  confident  of  a 
final  and  speedy  victory ;  they  have  reason-  sdk),  when  thejr 
look  at  the  remains  of  sin  in  their  Own'  Hearts,  to*  abbot  them«- 
9^1ves  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Consider  how  different  the  result  of  this  exatnination  wonW 
be,  if  we  had  found  all  the  evidence  v^hich  exists  in  support  of 
the  common  doctrine,  to  be  ori  the  other  side,  going  directly  to 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection.'*  The  question  is:  Uoif 
are  we  to  understand  those  texts  which  sfeem  at  first  view  to 
assert  the  present  perfection  of  believers?  Suppose  we  had 
found  nothing,  either  in  the  texts  themselves,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Bible,  to  shciw  that  the  terms  employed  are  ever  to 
oe  taken  in  any  other  than  the  most  absolute  sense :  suppose 
"ili^e  had  found  that  the  current  representations  of  the  sacred 
writers  oteariy  imply,  that  believers  in  general,  at  least  the 
better  part  of  them<^  are  now  without  sin^  that  their  piety,  inste&d 
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of  being  progressive,  comes  to  perfection  st  once :  suppose  wt 
had  fouml,  that  believers,  instead  of  desiring  and  panting  after 
complete  holiness,  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  congratu* 
lating  themselves  as  already  possessing  it;  and  that,  instead  of 
eam^y  praying  for  it,  they  have  habitually  thanked  the  Lord^ 
that  he  had  already  bestowed  it  upon  them :  suppose  we  had 
found^that  their  struggle  with  indwelling  sinis  past,  their  war« 
fare  ended  ;  that  the? liave  no  more  chastisement,  and  of  course 
no  faults  that  call  lor  it :  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  belief,  the 
inward  consciousness  of  Christians,  especially  of  those  most 
distinguished  for  their  piety,  that  Uiey  have  already  attained 
to  a  state  of  sinless  perfection :  suppose  all  this  to  be  true, 
how  different  would  be  our  conclusion!  We  should  at  once 
agree  to  give  all  the  texts  referred  to  the  largest  and  most 
absolute  sense.  And  instead  of  disputing  against  ^^  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  Perfection,"  we  should  carry  it  much  higher 
than  its  present  advocates  do.  But  what  shall  we  say,  and 
what  will  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  say,  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  evidence  is  all  on  the  other  side? 

As  to  the  many  remaining  topics  of  remark  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mahan  and  his  associates,  I  shall  confme  myself  to  those 
which  seem  to  be  of  chief  consequence,  and  shall  dispose  of 
them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

PAUL  AND  OTHERS  HELD  UP  AS  EXAMPLiyS. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  Paul's  complete  sanctification, 
that  he  exhorts  Christians  to  copy  his  example-^to  be  followers 
of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ.  The  argument  is,  that  he  cou}d  not 
have  held  himself  iqp  as  an  example,  had  he  not  been  perfectly 
free  from  sin. 

On  this  I  (remark,  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  much  in  the  same  manner  in  this  respect,  as  he  does 
of  himself :  ^'  Ye  became  followers  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  ye  became  ensamjdes  to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia."  He  also  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Thessalo* 
nians  ^followers  of  the  churches  in  Jvdea,  implying  that  those 
churches  were  worthy  of  imitation.  This  ar^ment  then  would 
prove  that  the  mass  of  believers  in  Thessalonica  and  Judea 
were  perfectly  sanctified  $  which  is  much  mope  than  any  man 
will  assert. 

My  next  remark  is,  that  Paul  and  the  Thessalonians  and 
other  Christians  bemg  held  up  as  examples,  does  not  necessa- 
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rily  imply  more  than  tbat  they  were  distinguisbed  for  piety  in 
general,  or  for  some  particular  branch  of  it  It  is  the  same  at 
the  present  day.  If  any  man,  a  parent,  a  minister,  or  other 
Christian,  exhibits  the  character  of  goodness  more  uiiiformly 
and  conspicuously  than  is  common ',  who  hesitates  to  speak  of 
him,  as  an  example  of  goodnessy'^x^  to  exhort  others  to  the 
duty  of  imitation  1  Our  meaning  is,' not  tbat  be  is  without  any 
fault^^far  from  it-^but  that  he  is  a  good  example  in  the  fnrnn^ 
or  as  to  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character y  or  as  to  u^uct  is 
iHsS>le.  Thus  Leigbton,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Edwards,  Brai- 
lierd,'Payson  and  others  are  often 'spoken  of  as  safe  and  use- 
ful examples.  But  who  has  any  idea  tbat  they  were  .perfectly 
sanctified  ?  liVbo  knows  n6t  that  they  were  conscious  of  many 
sinful  imperfections?  Undoubtedly  the  sacred  writers  were 
accustomed  to  speak  in  the  same  ^ua/t/Eecf  sinse.  Nothing  can 
be  more  manifestly  contrary  to  all  just  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion and  of  reasoning,  than  to  force  the  sense  of  a  Scripture 
word  or  phrase  to  the  highest  possible  pitchy  aiid  then  to  argue 
from  that  extreme  sense,  as  though  it  were  the  true  $ense,  in 
support  of  some  uncommon  opinion. 

PEACTICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PERFECTION,  AND  OF  THE 

COMMON  DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Mahan  thinks  much  of  the  practical  effect  of  bis  doc- 
trine ;  and  he  represents  those  who  do  not  embrace  it,  as  making 
void  God's  law  by  their  traditions.  Heseems  to  tinixk  (Disc.  pp. 
44  ■■■46,  etc.)  tthat  the  most  eminent  saints  on  earth  have  done 
nothing  effectually  towards  their  own  sandtification,  because  they 
have  not  been  in  possession  of  the  grand  secret  of  efficiait  holy 
action.  He  says :  "  Who  would  expect  an  army  to  fight  under  the 
kftpression  of  iiievitabfe  defeat  V^ — 'tbus  misrepi^esenting  our 
.^ews^  and  taking  advantage  of  the  misr^prescfntaticm  to  dis- 
credit our  doctrine,  and  to  give  plausibility  to  bis  own.  Ag^^ 
feK>t  seeming  to  be  at  all  sensible  how  strangely  and  totally  he 
misrepi^ents  the  great  body  of  ministers  aiiid  Ghrii^tiaiis,  be 
£rst  asserts  (Repos.  pp.  418— 19)  that  his  doctrine  involves  the 
^principle  which  is  considered  essential  to  efficieit  action,  and 
then  says :  ^'  The  belief  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  w'e  ney^ 
(shall  attain  to  a  certain  state,  renders  it  imj^cticable  to  aim 
at  it ;"  and  be  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  testimony  of  universal  con* 
iSM^usness,  that  no  man  ^ver  did  or  c^  aim,  or  intend  to  reach 
a  point,  which  he  fully  believes  to  lie  beycmd  the  lin^  of  00 
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expectation.'^    And.  he  asks,  wbat  <more  efii^ctaal  meaasB  pa** 
^  rent  could  take  to  prevent  the  obedience- of  a  child,  than  to 
require  that  child  to  believe  that  he  will  «et?er  rendeir  that  obe-t 
dience.    When  Mr.  Mahan- talks  thti$,.it  must  be  understood 
that  he  means  to  put  down  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents*    But 
who  among  them  believes  any  thing  like  what  hethu&impli-t 
citly  charges  upon  them?     Can  he^say^  and  does  he  mean  to 
say,  that  we  believ^we  never  shall'  attain  to  perfect  holiness^ 
and  that  perfect:  hoMness  is  entirely  bisyond  our  expectation) 
He  -certainly  does  net  mean,  to  say  tfiis.    He  only  intends  to 
say,  we  do  not  expect  to  attain  it  dtirm^  thepregentU^.  Thkm 
why  does  he  not  take  care  to  say  just  what  he  means  toisay  ? 
And  why  does  he,  by  misstating  our  doctrine,  give  an  appears 
ance  .of  strength  to  his  arguments^  when  a  true  statemmit  would 
leave  his  arguments^  not  only  ^without  strength^  but  without 
any  appearmoe  of  it  ?•  He  is  right  in  $ay4ng,  w«  cannot  aim 
at  a  thing  whic^  we  beliere  we  shall  n€ver  Mam,'   Andafihis 
readers  suppose  that  such  is  our  b^ief,->--^and  his  language  would 
naturally  lead  them  lo  this>43iipposition^--*they  will  condiide  at 
once  that  we  are  wholly  in*  the  wrongs  and  .are  in  a  very  «ad 
condition.    But  it  is^  surely  a  very  difFetent  ^thitig  to  say,  we 
believe  we  nevet*  shall  attaiii  ta  perfect  holi&ess^  from  wheut  it' 
is  to  say,  we  do  no1;*expect  to  attaiii  to  it  in  a  doy^  or  during^ 
the  short  period  of  the  present  life.    The  feet  is,  thail  Cbristiains' 
in  ^enerdil  believe  and  expect  that  they  shall  attain  to  complete 
holiness,  as  really  as  the  advocates  of  Perfection.-    AndlunM 
dek-take  to  say,  that  our  expectaitiott  is  >far  tiiore  an^delfU  and' 
cerfntn;  than  that  which  our  >opnonents -indulge*    Iftwe  are- 
true- Christians^  We  can  say.  "  We  fcnow^  :that  when  he  shall' 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him.?'  '  Here  is  a  hope  which  vhas«no 
mixture  of  doubt  or  uncertainly,  and  is  rightly  called  knoio*' 
ledge.     Though  Mr.Mahan  signifies  that  complete  holiness  isi 
entirely  beyond  our  expectation,  we  do  expect  it,  and  expect' 
it  soon.-  We  believe  that  wa rfiall,  in  a  »little  whiie,  be  free^ 
from  all '  remains  Jof  sin,'«and»  be  compl^eiy  changed 'into  the^ 
image  of  Christ.     We-  hope  lo  r^ach  this « blessed  state  shortly  j  i 
perhaps  to-morrow.      "  We  now  groan,  being    burdened;'*' 
and  we  often  cry  out:  "Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body 
of   this  death?"    Bat  we  confidently  look   for    deliverance. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  day  of  victory  will  come.     Has  Mr. » 
Mahan  still  to  learn  what  joy,  yea,  what  eostas)rof'joy,.deVout: 
Christians  often  experience,  from  the  hope  of  speedily  attaining.i 
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to  perfect  hoUhess  in  heaven ;  and  how  they  reach  forward  and 
press,  on  towards  it,  putting  forth  their  highest  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  1  '■■  He  thinks  the  perfection,  which  Paul  speaks  of  as 
the  object  of  his  desire,  was  the  hearenly  state,  and  not  any 
thing  he  could  reach  in  the  present  world ;   and  yet  he  sees 
that  diis  circumstance  did  not  prevent  hixn  from  exerting  ail 
his  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  it    Had  he  adopted  the  same  prin- 
eij^e  heife,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  he  would  have 
said :  the  apostle  must  have  expected  to  attain  to  the  perfect 
state  he  aimed  at,  in  the  present  Ufe^  or  he  could  have  bad  no 
motive  to  pursue  it.    He  would  have  said  too,  that  Paul  be- 
Kevedhetiever  should  attain  to  it,  because  he  did  not  expect  to 
attain  to  it  here  below,  and,  therefore,  that  he  could  put  forth 
fto  vigorous  endeavors  after  it,  being  destitute  of  the  only  print 
ciple  of  efficient  action.    If  he  allows  that  Paul  had  a  faith 
which  gave  reality  to  fvtur^  glory ^  and  brought  it  near,  and 
that,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  faith,  he  made  great  exer- 
tions to  obtain   it;    why  not  allow  the   same   to    be  true 
with  Christians  generally,  in  regard  to  that  complete  moral 
fmityj  which  they  look  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  future 
gkiryl    Why  may  they  not  exert  all  their  energies  in  the  pur- 
.suitj  althotigfa,  in  their  view,  it  iS'  not  to  be  fully  attained  within 
Ihe  short  space  of  the  pres^it  life  1    The  apoatle  John  brings 
out  the  principle  concerned  in  this  matter  with  perfect  plain- 
ness, and  speaks- of  it  familifetrly,  as  a  thing  well  understood  in 
Itts  day.    He  telk  us  what  the  assured  hope  of  bdieversis: 
M  We  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  $hall  be  like  him }' - 
and  then  adds:   '^And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him» 
(the  hope  of  being  perfectly  like  Christ  in  heaven,)  purifieth- 
himself,  even  as  he  iS'  pure."    The  object  was  not  to  be  reached 
in  this    life.  .  But  did.  this  circumstance  prevent  primitive 
believers    from  laboring    to  purify  them^el^es,  and  to    be- 
come like  Christ  t    Far  from  it.    And  it  is  my  persua^on,  that 
thia  future  perfection  in  holinessy  connected  as  it  is  with  all  the 
unseen  glc^ies  of  the  upper  world,  has  a  far  more  commanding^ 
inilaence  upon  devout  Christians^  and « routes  them  to  higher 
^orts  after  complete  sanctification,  than- the  expectation  which 
Mr.  Mahan  and  his  associates  indulge,  of  obtaining  perfect  ho- 
liness in  the  present  world.    In  the  first  place,  the  object  of 
ojir  hope.is  far  higher  and  nobler  than  the  object  oi'  theirs.    They 
are<  led,  by  the  position  they  take,  to  lower  down  their  object, 
that  is,  C/iristian  Perfeotimr^so  as  to  bring  it  wilhin  their  reach. 
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and  to  make  it  just  that  which  jthey  have  attained,  or  are  likely 
to  attain  in  the  present  state.  For  consistency's  sake,  they  are 
obliged  to  do  this,  and  they  have  begun  to  do  it.  But  it  is  a 
boldand  perilous  attempt.  The  law  of  God  cannot  bend ;  and 
those  who  undertake  to  bend  it  know  not  what  they  do.  The 
moral  law  will  not  adapt  its  requirements  to  our  mistakes,  or 
to  our  attainments.  And  it  certainly  is  a  dangerous  and  daring 
thing  for  any  man  to  take  such  ground, — as  the  advocates  of 
"Perfection"  evidently  do, — that  they  will  feel  themselves 
urged,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  represent  their  own  at- 
tainments as  being  the  perfect  holiness  which  God's  law  re- 
quires. '  Now  let  those,  who  hold  to  the  ObeHin  doctrine,  come 
up,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  to  that  which  they  consider  to  be 
"  Christian  Perfection ;"  and  what  further  influence  can  the 
expectation  of  complete  holiness  have  upon  them  ?  Expectation 
is  superseded  by  enjoyment.  And  what  occasion  for  efforts  to 
obtain  that  which  they  ahe^dy  possess  1  They  may  pursue  other 
objects  ;  but  their  expectation  of  entire  conformity  to  the  di- 
vine law  is  realized.  They  have  reached  the  object ;  and  there 
is  no  place  for  further  efforts.  Where  then  is  their  "  only 
principle  of  efficient  action?"  Look  now  at  that  state  of  per- 
fect q)iritual  purity,  that  complete  likeness  to  Christ,  which  is 
the  high  object  of  desire  and  expectation  with  Christians  gen- 
erally. How  evident  it  is,  that  we  shall  be  stimulated  to  pursue 
it  with  an  intensity  of  effort,  proportioned  to  the  sublimity  and 
excellence  of  the  object. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  expectation  of  ours  stands 
before  ns  in  close  connection  with  circumstances  which  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  pow- 
erfully move  the  springs  of  human  action.  That  perfect  holi- 
ness, to  which  we  are  taught  to  aspire,  is  associated  in  ouf' 
thoughts  with  the  ineffable  joys  and  glories  of  the  world  above, 
with  the  presence  of  the  exalted  Saviour,  and  with  things  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived, — an 
ODJect  so  sublime,  and  excellent,  and  attractive  in  itself,  and 
surrounded  with  such  invisible  and  celestial  glories.  Oh !  how 
inuch  deeper  interest  does  it  produce  in  the  mind,  and  how 
much  more  powerfully  does  it  excite  the  active  energies  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  than  the  low  attainments  which  man  ever  has 
made,  or  ever  will  make,  in  this  state  of  weakness,  and  error, 
and  moral  defilement !  That  perfection  which  is  actually 
attained  by  Christians,  feeble  and  inconstant  like  ourselves,  is 
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in  sober  truth,  an  object  too  neavy  toofarmliar,  too  kumany  jes, 
and  too  easily  obtainedy  to  take  hold  of  our  minds  with  the 
strongest  grasp,  and  to  elicit  our  mightiest  energies.  But  tell 
Christians  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  inspire  them  with  the  hope  of  being  like  him 
when  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is ;  the  hope  of  being  then 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  of  sitting  with 
Christ  on  his  throne,  and  of  dwelling  forever  in  that  blessed 
but  unseen  world,  in  which  no  sin  shall  be  found,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  will  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and 
will  give  all  diligence  to  purify  themselves,  and  to  prepare  for 
a  heaven  so  holy  and  so  glorious. 

Thirdly :  the  expectation,  which  Christians  generally  enter- 
tain, has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that  which  the  Oberlin 
doctrine  inspires,  in  respect  to  certainty.  Those  who  act  under 
the  influence  of  that  doctrine  aim  at  perfect  holiness,  with  a 
hope  and  expectation  of  attaining  to  it  in  the  present  world. 
But  is  their  expectation  entirely  free  from  doiddy  and  attended 
with  certainty  ?  Can  they  say  we  knom  that  we  shall  attain  to 
perfection  before  this  short  Ufe  is  ended  1  Are  they  certain  that 
they  shall  do  that  which  will  insure  complete  sanctification — 
that  they  shall  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  the  blessing  is 
promised  1  Those  among  them  who  have  not  yet  reached  per- 
fection, would,  I  presume,  think  it  going  too  far,  to  say  that 
they  certainly  know  they  shall  reach  it  m  the  present  world. 
And  those  who  cherish  the  pleasing,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  delu- 
sive idea,  that  they  have  already  reached  that  state,  would 
probably  be  backward  to  say  they  certainly  know  that  they 
shall  continue  in  it.  But  the  expectation,  which  believers 
generally  indulge,  is  attended  with  certainty.  They  knowy  that 
if  they  are  true  Uhristians,  they  shall  reach  their  object,  and  shall 
reach  it  soon;  that  when  they  are  absent  from  the  body,  they 
shall  be  present  with  the  Lord,  and  shall  then  be  holy  as  he  is 
holy.  Now  until  those  who  embraee  the  Oberlin  doctrine  are 
able  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  complete  holiness  in  this 
life,  which  rises  to  certainty y  it  must  be  evident  to  them,  that, 
on  their  own  principles,  the  hope  which  we  indulge  has  a  real 
advantage  over  theirs  in  point  of  practical  influence*  And 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  themselves  will,  after  all,  feel  the  value 
of  the  common  doctrme,  and  be  sometimes  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  it  For  they  will,  in  all  probability,  have  seasons  of  doubt- 
ing whether  they  have  attained,  or  shall  attain  to  perfection  in. 
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this  world.  And  if  they  are  disturbed  with  such  doubts,  what 
can  they  do  but  resort  to  the  comforting  truth,  that,  though 
they  may  fail  of  reaching  complete  holiness  here,  they  shall 
reach  it  m  heaven  1  And  a  small  portion  of  true  faith  will 
bring  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state  very  near. 

I  have  sometimes  tried  to  account  for  it,  that  Mr.  Mahan's 
doctrine  exerts  so  mighty  an  influence  over  his  mind  and  the 
minds  of  others,  calling  forth  energies  and  imparting  joys  before 
Unknown.  He  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  cannot  ascribe  all 
this  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ;  for  I  do  not  consider  the  doc- 
trine to  be  true.  And  I  would  not  imdertake  to  pry  into  the  se- 
cret chambers  of  his  mind,  and  to  judge  of  the  unwonted  move- 
ments which  have  been  going  on  there.  But  there  iS  a  princi- 
1>le,  implanted  in  our  common  nature,  which  operates  powerful- 
y  in  such  a  case,  and  in  some  minds  very  powerfully.  When 
a  philosopher,  or  a  navigator  makes  a  discovery,  he  is  filled  with 
emotions  which  can  hardly  be  described ;  and  he  publishes  it 
abroad  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  his  view  of  its  importance. 
And  its  importance  will  be  likely  to  rise  very  high,  in  his  view, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  the  discoverer.  The  doctrine 
of  perfection  has  indeed  been  long  before  the  public.  But  Mr. 
Msdian  appears  not  to  have  received  it  at  second  hand.  It  came 
to  him  as  a  new  discovery.  Suddenly,  and  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  freeness  and  ful- 
ness of  gospel  grace,  and  the  way  in  which  a  believer  can  at 
once  obtain  sanctification.  Now  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  trifle 
vrith  those  unusual  operations  of  his  mind ;  for  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  was  with  him,  and  that  he 
did  actually  attain  to  a  more  entire  consecration  of  himself  to 
God  than  before.  But  who  can  be  sure  that  he  wai^  not  more 
or  less  elated  with  the  new  discovery  ?  Even  the  Apostle  Paul, . 
— ^that  Mr.  Mahan  thinks  was  perfect, — even  that  great  Apos- 
tle was  in  danger  of  being  exalted  above  measure  with  the  rev- 
elations made  to  him,  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven.  And  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  that  he  should  have 
a  very  humbling  and  long-continued  aflliction,  a  thorn  m  the 
flesh,  to  guard  his  heart  from  pride  and  self-complacency.  And 
it  cannot  be  going  too  far  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Mahan  is  as 
much  exposed  to  this  danger,  as  the  great  Apostle  was.  And 
surely  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  inquire,  whether  his  re*- 
markable  discovery,  and  the  novelty  of  those  exercises,  which 
seemed  to  distinguish  him  above  other  ministers  and  Chris- 
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tians,  may  not  have  worked  in  with  certain  principles  of  his 
nature,  not  yet  fully  sanctified  ;  and  whether  the  singular  zeal 
he  shows  in  writing  bookstand  in  compassing  the  land  to  make 
proselytes,  may  not  be  owing  in  part  to  these  principles  of  na- 
ture ;  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  look  upon  all 
this  excitement  of  feeling,  and  all  this  labor  to  propagate  his 
new  opinions,  as  the  unmixed  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence, and  as  a  certain  evidence  of  his  likeness  to  the  blessed 
Jesus.  And  may  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  keep  his  mind  open, 
— as  I  trust  he  will^ — to  farther  instruction  from  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God  ?  For,  possibly,  a  higher  degree  of  illumination 
may  disclose  to  him  some  remaining  deficiencies  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  he  has  overlooked.  His  heavenly  Father  may  per- 
haps visit  him  with  some  severe  affliction :  "  for  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth."  If  he  does  indeed  trust  in  God  and  seek 
his  help,  God  will  supply  all  his  need, — will  correct  any  mis- 
takes into  which  he  has  been  betrayed,  and  help  him  to  sepa- 
rate the  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  from  the  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones, — will  graciously  assist  him  in  reviewing  his  writ- 
ings, and  the  whole  course  he  has  pursued  in  preaching,  and 
the  effects  he  has  produced  on  the  churches  of  Christ  And  if 
there  has  been  any  thing  wrong, — ^^  for  there  is  no  man  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not," — God  will  teach  him  what  it  is. 
And  it  may  be,  God  will  make  him  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
Institution  over  which  he  presides,  and  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
than  he  ever  has  been. 

There  are  many  minor  points,  on  which  I  mi^ht  remark 
But  I  have  meant  to  confine  myself  to  the  chief  pomts.  If  the 
principal  ar^ments,  on  which  this  doctrine  of  Perfection  de- 
pends, have  been  shown  to  be  inconclusive,  it  is  all  the  case  re- 
quires. In  these  two  numbers,  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  on 
tiiis  subject.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  do  what  the  cause  of  truth 
may  further  require  to  be  done. 

1  close  with  three  brief  remarks. 

My  first  remark  is  on  the  effect  which  will  naturally  be  pro- 
duced upon  a  man's  own  mind,  by  his  believing  that  he  has  al- 
ready attained  to  perfect  holiness.  And  here  I  grant,  that  a 
man's  beUeving  himself  perfectly  holy,  if  he  were  so  in  reality ^ 
could  have  none  but  a  good  influence  upon  him.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  a  heli^jofthe  truth.  And  surely,  a  fce/ie/*  of 
the  truth  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  a 
perfectly  holy  mind.    But  suppose  a  man  believes  himself  to  be 
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perfectly  holy,  when  he  is  not.  This  would  be  the  belie/of  er* 
TOT.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  what  effect  the  belief  of  error,  par- 
ticularly of  such  an  error  as  this,  must  have  upon  one  who  is 
sanctified  only  in  part  And  as  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  who 
think  themselves  completely  sanctified  are  mistaken,  I  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  their  opinion  of  themselves,  is  really  thinking 
of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think,  and  that 
its  hurtful  influence  upon  their  feelings  and  conduct  will  ere- 
long become  visible.  ^, 

My  second  remark  is,  that  we,  who  do  not  believe  Ae  doc- 
trine, are  in  some  dcmger  of  injuring  ourselves  and  others  by  op-' 
posing  it.  The  preaching  and  the  writings  of  ttiose  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  contain  a  great  portion  of  most  precious  truth. 
And  it  is  by  this  mixture  of  truth,  that  the  error  is  made  plausi-^ 
ble,  and  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of  others.  Now  the 
danger  is,  that  by  means  of  the  opposition  we  make  to  the  par- 
ticular error  which  they  hold,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  the  im- 
i)ortant  truths  contained  in  their  writings  with  less  fimmess,  to 
ove  them  with  less  sincerity,  and  to  use  them  'less  profitably. 
The  Lord  preserve  us  firom  this  danger,  and  so  influence  our 
minds  and  hearts,  that  we  shall  most  heartily  believe  that  portion 
of  the  truth  which  is  exhibited  in  the  writings  referred  to,  and  shall 
give  it  even  a  higher  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in  bur  preach- 
ing, than  we  have  heretofore  done.  Thus,  while  we  prove  all 
things,  may  we  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

My  last  remark  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious*  on 
account  of  the  temporary  prevalence  of  error.  We  ought  to  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  defend  and 
propagate  the  truth,  and  confute  error ;  to  cherish  the  sincerest 
desires,  and  offer  up  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  the  good  of 
bur  fellow  m6n,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  reign  of  Christ, 
Thus  faithfully  performing  the  duties  which  devolve  on  us, 
we  may,  with  confidence  and  with  quietness  of  mind,  commit 
all  the  interests  of  the  church  to  the  God  of  truth,  who  will  c^r^ 
tainly  take  care  of  his  own  cause,  and  will,  in  his  sovereign  Pro-t 
vidence,  confound  every  false  doctrine  far  more  efFectually ,  than 
we  can  by  our  arguments.  And  this  he  often  does  by  letting 
error  run  on,  till  its  nature  is  acted  out,  and  its  fruits  are  made 
manifest  to  all.  It  pleases  the  most  High  God  to  carry  forward 
his  plan  of  redeeming  mercy  through  various  and  mighty  con-f 
flicts.  And  every  conflict  will  be  made  a  means  of  clearmg  up 
and  establishing  divine  truth ;  and  will  in  the  end  contribute  to 
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the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  people.  The  enorsy  as 
well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  will  be  made  to  praise  God.  This 
mixed,  disordered  state,  this  war  of  elements  m  the  moral  world 
will  continue  a  while  longer ;  but  it  will  not  last  always.  Bet- 
ter days  will  come  to  the  church  on  earth,  and  an  eternal  day 
of  perfect  light,  and  purity,  and  joy  to  the  church  in  heaven. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

REVIEW  OF  NORDHEIMEB*S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 

wf  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By  Isaac  Jford* 
heimer^  Phil.  DocU^  Prof  of  Jlrahic  and  other  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  J^euhYork,  In  two  voU 
umes.     Vol.IL    New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     184*1. 

•    Bj  TVlA''  hsvAM,  Kaq ,  Frof.  of  Greek  in  the  Univeriltj  of  New- York. 

The  ardent  lover  of  Philology  might  justly  regard,  as  its 
chief  excellence,  the  happy  position  which  it  occupies  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  sciences.  Whether  we  employ 
these  terms  or  others  of  a  similar  import,  the  distinction  con- 
veyed by  them  is  important  and  clear.  Science  relates  to  the 
world  within,  and  to  the  world  without  It  is,  therefore,  inter- 
nal and  external,  subjective  and  objective,  logical  and  experi- 
mental, intuitive  and  inductive,  or  essential  and  phenomenal 
Each  of  these  sets  of  terms  presents  ultimately  the  same  distinc- 
tion, and,  in  reference  to  it,  two  modes  of  scientific  inquiry  are 
suggested,  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  same  or  correspond- 
ing appellations.  In  the  one  class,  without  aiming  at  great 
accuracy,  we  may  include  mental  philosophy  in  all  its  various 
departments,  together  with  logic,  ethics  ana  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, which  is  only  a  knowl^ge  of  the  mind's  necessary  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  space  and  figure ;  in  the  other,  the  whole 
range  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  one  class,  the  soul  goes 
not  out  of  itself  to  seek  for  facts  or  make  experiments.  Being 
at  the  same  time  object  and  subject,  it  views  itself  either  by 
introspection,  or  through  a  reflex  objective  medium  of  its  own 
creation.    The  knowledge  obtained  does  not  consist  so  much 
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in  new  discovered  facts,  as  in  seeming  recollectifxis  of  what  had 
previously  been  concealed  beneath  the  soul's  o^n  consciousness ; 
although  forming  as  real  a  part  of  its  being,  as  its  best  known, 
its  most  familiar  thoughts  and  emotions.  In  the  other  class  all  is 
external, — a  posteriori, — ^inductive,— never  exceeding  the  limit 
of  those  generalizations,  to  which  experiment  is  the  only  guide. 
Theories  here  are  themselves  experiments.  Even  when  best 
founded,  they  are  but  hasty  generalizations,  in  which  the  impa- 
tient  mind,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  field  of  view,  ventures  to 
assume  an  advance  position,  to  be  retained  only  in  case  subse- 
quent induction  should  fill  up  the  links  which  connect  -it  with 
previously  ascertained  facts. 

We  have  said  that  Philology  possesses  the  middle  ground 
between  these  two  erand  departments  of  science ;  or  rather, 
that  it  belongs  equally  to  both.  Language  is  an  emanation  of 
the  mind,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  mind  itself. 
When  actually  formed,  however,  it  is  as  clearly  objective  as 
the  phenomena  of  astronomy  or  chemistrv.  It  is  what  the 
natural  sciences  wauld  be,  were  nature  really,  and  not  merely 
in  the  dreams  of  the  transcendentalist,  the  creation  of  the  soul 

.  that  contemplates  its  laws.  Language  is  the  objective  medium 
through  which  the  mind  views  itself, — the  irUelligible  species  of 
its  own  creation  (if  we  may  use  the  language  of  the  school* 
men),  by  which  it  impresses,  with  its  own  image,  the  sensible 
species  of  the  external  world,  and  transmutes  them  into  that 
knowledge,  which  becomes  a  part  of  its  intellectual  being. 
These  remarks  are  applicable  to  lan^age  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  as  that  medium  of  commumcation  from  soul  to  soul, 
which,  however  it  may  vary  in  its  modes,  must  be  supposed 
necessary  for  every  rank  of  being  beneath  him  to  whom  all 
things  are  immediately  present  in  their  unveiled  essences. 

Its  modes  of  investigation  partake  of  the  same  character.  It 
may  be  studied  by  the  a  priori,  or  by  the  inductive  method.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  soul,  or  as  the  object  of  ex- 
periment, having  a  phenomenal  existence  in  vocal  enunciation 
or  written  characters.  These  two  methods  may  be  united,  and 
it  is  their  happy  union  that  gives  rise  in  certam  minds  to  that 
exquisite  delight  which  is  found  in  the  study  of  philology; 

,  especially,  that  part,  which  relates  not  so  much  to  the  exter- 
nal dress,  as  to  {he  inner  spirit.  Induction  here  is  not  so  much 
the  instrument  of  discovery  as  of  verification.  The  mind  goes 
forth  into  the  fidd  of  experiment,  with  full  confidence,  that  its 
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a  priori  views  will  be  realized ;  whilst  in  every  process  of  the 
kind,  other  modes  of  conception  are  suggested,  which,  whea 
verified  in  their  turns,  open  still  more  distant  views,  and  impart 
a  deeper  insight  into  diose  processes  of  the  soul,  which,  although 
constantly  going  on  within  us,  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  orm- 
nary  consciousness.  It  is  thus  a  constant  source  of  ideas 
b^etting  ideas,  branching  forth  into  all  the  relations  of  our 
being,  and  prodJueing  in  the  study  of  verbal  combinations,  and 
the  various  modes  of  mental  conception  exhibited  by  them,  a 
more  delightful  excitement,  and  a  nobler  exercise  of  the  soul 
than  can  be  found  in  all  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  natural 
science. 

These  remarks  are  applicable,  in  some  degree,  even  to  the 
etymological  department  of  philology.  The  very  sounds, 
forms  and  inflections  of  words,  mstead  of  being  arbitrary,  have 
without  doubt  some  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the 
modes  in  which  its  conceptions  are  varied.  These,  however, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
sensitive,  than  with  the  rational  soul,  and  are  therefore  less 
capable  of  a  priori  explanations.  But  in  the  department  of 
Syntax,  or  the  combination  of  words  in  logical  proportions, 
mind  meets  mind  with  a  delightful  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  identity  of  human  nature  in  all  ages,  and  with  a  full  be- 
lief of  finding  in  the  languages  of  David  and  Homer,  the  same 
analogies  of  thought  that  exist  in  our  own.  It  is  true  that 
peculiar  emotions,  modified  by  peculiar  external  circumstances, 
may  have  given  such  a  prominoice  to  certain  modes  of  con- 
ception, as  to  render  frequent  in  one  tongue,  what  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  another ;  yet  without  introducing  any  that  are 
absolutely  new,  or  not  to  be  traced  in  some  form  in  every  hu- 
man dialect. 

That  excellency  of  method  which  we  have  been  reganKng 
in  the  abstract,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  most  hap- 
pily and  practically  exemplified.  His  first  volume  was  most 
favorably  noticed  by  several  periodicals,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  second  has  even  a  higher  claim  to  commendation, 
not  only  for  the  great  beauty  and  neatness  of  its  execution,  but 
still  more,  for  the  perspicuity  of  its  style,  and  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  its  matter.  He  has  composed,  not  simply  a  book  • 
of  reference,  but  one  which  can  be  read  through  repeatedly, 
both  by  scholar  and  critic,  with  unfailing  interest.  It  is  tlus 
very  circumstance,  which  tends  to  blind  the  mind  of  the  reader 
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to  one  of  its  princiTOl  merits.  The  deliehtful  ease  with  which 
we  pass  ov^  its  pages,  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  laid  open  to  us  the  processes  of  our  own  minds,  the 
many  apposite  and  beautiful  examples  adduced  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  absence  of  all  pedantry,  its  freedom  from  far-fetched 
theorizing  and  illo^cal  reasoning  produce  such  an  impression 
of  ease,  truth  and  clearness,  that  we  almost  claim  the  thoudits 
and  conclusions  as  our  own,  so  spontaneously  do  our  own  mmds 
meet  those  views  which  are  everywhere  presented.  It  is  this, 
which  makes  it  at  first  difficult  for  the  reader  to  conceive  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  which  the  work  must  have  cost,  the  great 
care  which  must  have  been  used  in  arranging  principles  in  such 
natural  succession,  the  toilsome  minuteness  of  investigation 
which  has  produced  so  great  a  number  of  apposite  illustrations, 
and  that  watchful  avoidance  of  prolixity  whereby  the  author 
has  been  enabled  successfully  to  condense,  into  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  360  pages,  such  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge  and 
philosophical  investigation. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  the  style,  arrangement  and  typo- 
graphical beauty  of  the  work.  Its  chief  ment,  however,  as  be- 
fore oT)served,  is  the  well-sustained  union  of  the  subjective  and 
objective,  or  a  priori  and  inductive  modes  of  investigation.  The 
latter,  when  used  alone,  produces  an  uninteresting  collection  of 
fiacts,  and  of  rules,  apparently  arbitrary,  founded  upon  them.  Un- 
like the  results  of  induction  in  the  physical  sciences,  they  pre- 
sent the  phenomena  of  principles  with  continual  exceptions; 
and  these,  at  times,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  cases  which  seem 
to  be  embraced  by  the  rule.  The  impression  is  thus  produced, 
that  every  thing  in  language  is  arbitrary;  that  its  principles  are 
not  to  be  found  already  deposited  in  the  soul  itself,  but  must  be 
obtained  only  by  induction  from  without,  and  retained  only  by 
the  iron  grasp  of  memory.  This  must  be  so,  as  long  as  the  ex- 
ternal majiifestation  is  alone  the  object  of  study^  A  resort  to 
the  other  process  shows  us,  that  these  exceptions*  are  only  ap- 
parent, and  that  with  each  variety  of  expression,  there  is  also 
connected — ^whether  we  can  discover  it  or  not — a  corresponding 
variati<»i  in  the  mode  of  conception.  The  one  process  presente 
the  mere  anatomy  of  language,  the  other  supplies  it  vith  nerves 
and  muscles.  The  one  nirnishes  the  materisds,  the  other  builds 
them  into  a  Hvmg,  organic  system. 

There  are  also  strong  objections  to  exclusive  theorizing. 
Theories  in  syntax,  it  is  true,  are  not  like  theories  in  chemistry. 
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The  fonner  may  be  deduced,  and  deduced  correctly,  by  a  priori 
reasoning.  The  results  obtained  will  be  correct;  the  hjrpothe- 
ses  wiJl  be  well  founded ;  but  they  will  lack  system.  They  will 
not  be  all  the  results.  *  They  may  not  be  the  results  which  are 
most  needed.  A  careful  study  of  the  modes  of  the  mind's  con- 
ceptions will  give  us  truth  on  which  we  may  rely  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  will  not  give  us  all  the  truth,  neither  does  it  neces- 
sarily conduct  us  to  those  we  most  desire.  The  mind  needs  a 
guide  in  the  examination  of  itself,  and  this  guide  is  found  in  the 
experimental  use  of  that  objective  instrument  which  the  soul 
has  instinctively  created,  and  in  which  its  most  secret  processes 
will  be  found  to  have  exhibited  themselves  in  a  visible  form  and 
order.  Besides,  although  all  human  minds  are  essentially  the 
same,  yet,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  certain  modes  of  con- 
ception may  be  more  common  in  one  age  and  nation,  than  m 
others.  In  a  system  of  general  grammar,  they  must  all  be 
alike  viewed  as  having  their  foundation  in  the  imiversal  laws  of 
the  mind.  Those,  then,  which  in  any  one  language  are  more 
prominent,  or  so  frequently  employed  as  to  become  idiomatic, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  it,  as  an 
external  existing  thing.  As,  for  example,  the  occasional  use  of 
the  present  for  the  past  may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  belong 
to  every  tongue.  It  may,  however,  be  the  case  that  a  greater 
vividness  of  conception,  a  fondness  for  the  descriptive  rath^ 
than  the  narrative  style,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  a  people,  may  make  this  a  predominant  trait  in  one  language, 
whilst  in  another  it  is  hardly  known.  Again,  there  may  be 
something  so  very  unusual  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  one 
nation,  that  its  dialect  may  exhibit  peculiarities  of  which  no 
traces  can  elsewhere  be  found ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  pro^ 
phetical  past  This  could  hardly  be  contained  in  a  system  of 
general  grammar,  and  could  not  well  be  deduced  from  a  priori 
reasoning,  because  it  depends  upon  a  supernatural  state  of  the 
soul,  superinduced  by  a  divine  influence. 

The  almost  exclusively  inductive  method  maybe  said  to  char- 
acterize the  works  of  Gesenius.  The  opposite  fault  is  less 
common,  although  it  manifests  itself,  in  a  high  degree,  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  German  philologists.  Our  au- 
thor, as  we  conclude  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  work, 
has  most  happily  combined  the  two  methods,  and  the  success  cf 
the  effort  is  exhibited,  as  before  observed,  in  the  delightful  satis- 
faction with  which^we  follow  him  in  the  illustration  and  appli- 
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cation  of  his  principles.  The  mind  is  not  wearied,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  dull  collection  of  apparently  arbitrary  rules,  fol- 
lowed by  hosts  of  exceptions  beyond  the  power  of  memory 
to  retain,  or  bewildered  with  theories  of  general  grammar, 
which  have  not  been  verified  by  a  careful  induction  from 
the  particular  language  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  almost 
every  page  we  are  reminded  of  the  presence  of  one  pervading 
principle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  work.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  fmidamental  position,  which  every 
thing  else  is  designed  to  illustrate,  that  there  is  nothing  arbitra^^ 
ry  in  the  syntax  of  a  language ;  that  a  reason  exists  for  every 
change,  although  that  reason  may  not  be  always  discoverable, 
or  may  not  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  distinctly  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  writer ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
have  not  the  full  sense  of  a  passage,  until  we  can  enter  into  the 
variation  of  feeling  or  conception,  by  which  a  variation  of  ex- 
pression was  caused.  When  this  is  discovered,  the  rule  of  syn- 
tax no  longer  comes  by  induction  from  vnthout,  and  lodges  in 
the  folds  01  the  memory,  but  is  found  to  exist  within  us,  writ- 
ten on  the  soul,  though  now,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  brought 
forth  into  the  light  of  its  own  consciousness.  It  follows  also 
conversely  from  this,  that  for  the  student  to  give  the  full 
meaning  of  a  passage,  and  to  feel  the  emotion  which  gave  rise 
to  its  peculiar  phraseology,  is  to  give  its  rule  of  syntax.  Unless 
they  lead  to  this,  rules  are  useless ;  and  when  they  do  accomplish 
this,  they  absolve  the  memory  from  the  difficult  task  of  retain- 
ing them  as  mere  abstract  propositions. 

We  will  not  say  that  there  can^  be  no  exception  to  a  rule  of 
syntax,  as  there  can  be  none  to  a  principle  m  physics  when 
nghtly  understood  and  cleared  of  every  thing  extraneous ;  but 
we  must  conclude,  that  language  is  not  a  correct  representation 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  use  it,  in  as  far  as  it  allows  of  arbi- 
trary varieties  in  the  expression  of  the  same  subjective  state. 
The  external  fact  stated,  or  the  scene  described  may  indeed  be 
set  forth  in  various  modes ;  but  these  arise  firom,  and  constantly 
follow  certain  modes  of  conception,  under  which  the  same  fact 
or  scene  may  present  itself  to  diflTerent  minds,  or  to  the  same 
mind  in  different  circumstances.  In  translating,  therefore,  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  ascertain  the  event  narrated,  or  the 
proposition  set  forth.  The  emotion,  or  state  of  mind  with 
which  it  is  contemplated,  forms  hkewise  a  most  important  part 
of  what  may  be  styl^  the  full  sense  of  the  passage,  and  in  no 
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case  is  this  principle  of  more  value  than  in  the  interpretation  oi 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  The  critical  grammarian  must  then  inves- 
tigate the  new  aspect  or  change  of  conception,  to  which  the 
superadded  emotion  is  to  he  attrihuted.  In  one  case  there  may 
be  the  mere  historical  mention  of  a  fact,  in  which  the  writer 
manifests  but  little  interest,  and  demands  none  of  the  reader : 
at  another  time,  the  same  event  or  one  in  all  respects  similar, 
may  be  connected  with  certain  strong  emotions  of  the  narrator. 
In  one  case,,  the  subject  and  predicate  may  be  viewed  as  of 
equal  importance,  or  the  mind  may  be  simply  occupied  with 
the  assertion  of  their  logical  connection.  Here  the  sentence 
will  present  its  ordinary  ^ammatical  form,  free  firom  all  appa* 
rent  anomalies.  Theordmary  principles  of  agreement  in  gen- 
der and  number  will  be  observed,  and  every  thins  will  be  adjust- 
ed to  a  proper  balance.  Again,  in  relating  the  same  fact  or 
stating  the  same  proposition,  the  soul  may  be  so  occupied  with 
one  part,  as  to  destroy  this  balance,  and  to  impel  to  a  mode  of 
expression,  giving  greater  conspicuousness  to  that  which  lies 
nearest  the  heart  This  can  only  be  effected  by  sundering  the 
ordinary  connections,  and  causing  the  emphatic  word  to  stand 
out  in  anomalous  prominence.  To.  understand  this,  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  content  with  external  induction,  which  would 
class  all  these  apparent  irregularities  as  exceptions,  but  we  must 
enter  subjectively  into  the  writer's  state  of  mind,  or  in  other 
words,  put  our  soul  in  his  soul's  stead.  Then  do  we  not  only 
understand  or  remember,  but  we  are  feelingly  impressed  ymn 
the  fact  or  sentiment  intended  to  be  communicated. 

The  work  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  done 
much  to  accomplish  this  important  end.  The  space  allotted  to 
us  would  not  admit  of  extended  illustrations.  We  select  a  few 
portions,  and  dwell  upon  than  with  some  degree  of  minutoiess. 
rassing  over  the  chapter  on  the  article,  we  select  examples 
from  that  department  of  agreement,  which  is  supposed  to  abound 
so  much  in  anomalies,  and  in  which,  in  odier  grammars,  there 
are  so  many  arbitrarv  exceptions.  Many  of  these  are  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  under  the  head  of  nouns  construed  collectively. 
Others  are  found,  which,  as  our  author  observes,  '^  appear  to 
be  utterly  subversive  of  all  ord»  and  harmony."  We  refer  to 
cases  of  the  disagreement  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  gen- 
der. These,  however,  he  satisfactorily  explains  by  a  concise 
mantion  of  the  principle  to  which  we  have  more  fully  alluded. 
Sometimes  more  is  intended  in  such  examples  than  simply  to 
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assert  a  logical  connection.  There  is  associated  "with  them  an 
toiotion  of  the  speaker,  which  destroys  the  balance,  and*leads 
him  to  adopt  some  mode  of  expression,  which  may  place  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  in  the  same  state.  Hence  if  the  cause  of 
tiiis  emotion  be  the  subject,  it  is  separated  from  its  verb  by  a 
difference  of  number  or  gender ;  or  rather,  the  predicate  is 
thrown  into  the  impersonal  form,  and  the  isolated  subject  pre* 
sents  thereby  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention.  Thus,  for 
example  :  ^  grievous  vision  is  declared  uvto  me : — Thy  terror 
hath  deceived  thee  i-^A  cry  is  heard  among  the  nations : — Iniquity 
was  n4)t  found  in  his  lips : — Knowledge  is  pleasant  to  the  soul. 
In  all  these  examples,  as  they  stand  m  our  translation,  there  is 
simply  the  assertion  of  the  logical  connection  of  the  subject 
with  the  predicate,  with  nothing  to  suggest  any  thing  anoma- 
lous in  the  original.  Such  anomalies,  however,  do  exist,  with- 
out an  understanding  of  which  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the 
subjective  state  of  the  writer,  or  receive  a//,  whether  of  fact  or 
emotion,  which  he  intended  to  convey.  In  every  one  of  liiese 
cases,  the  predicate  is  of  a  different  gender  from  the  subject,  by 
which  fact,  the  reader  is,  as  it  were,  directed  to  use  the  former 
impersonally,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  in  a  certain  sense  in- 
dependent. Their  best  rendering  into  English,  according  to 
this  view  would  be  as  follows: 

« 

A  grievaue  vision  !  it  is  declared  unto  me.* 
7%y  own  terribleness  !  it  hath  deceived  ihee.i 
A  cry  !  among  the  nations  is  it  heard.X 
Iniquity  !  it  was  not  found  in  his  lip8,§ 
Knowledge !  ttis pleasant  to  the  80ul,\\ 

In  the  first  example,  the  ordinary  translation  is  too  cold. 
Something  anomalous  in  the  expression  was  required  to  set 
forth  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  conception.  The  context 
will  show  why  this  apostrophic  mode  was  adopted.  The  soul 
of  the  prophet,  on  the  rvatchtouoer^  was  occupied  with  the  vision 
itself,  not  simply  with  the  fact  of  its  having  been  declared. 
In  the  second  example,  there  is  a  superadded  emotion.  It  was 
not  simply  terribleness^  but  thine  own  terribleness,  etc.  This,  it 
is  true,  might  have  been  expressed  by  the  suffix  pronoun  alone, 
but  it  would  i)LOt  have  been  sufficient  to  give  that  prominence 
to  the  fact,  which  arises  firom  the  mode  adopted.    In  the  fourA 
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sample,  there  is  an  expression  of  surprise  and  indignation. 
The  bare  suspicion  of  the  contrary  produces  an  apostrophe  of 
the  subject.  For  the  priesPs  lips  must  keep  kTuowledge^  etc. 
.  Other  cases,  in  which  agreement  in  number  is  neglected,  are 
well  explained  by  regarding  plural  nouns,  joined  with  a  singu- 
lar verb  or  adjective,  as  t&ken  distributively.  This,  however,  is 
noted  by  almost  all  writers  on  Hebrew  Syntax,  and  is  geni- 
ally well  observed  in  our  translation.  We  are  told  that  the 
number  is  frequently  u^lected,  when  the  verb  commences  the 
phrase ;  as  in  Jer.  51:  48,  the  spoilers  shall  come  upon  her — 
ta'^Tiicn  jnV-^inj  or,  in  the  Hebrew  order,  shall  come  upon  her 
the  spoilers.  We  are  not  to  infer,  however,  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  arbitrary  or  accidental,  or  that  the  neglect  of  number 
is  the  result  merely  of  the  collocation.  The  verb  is  not  only 
designedly  placed  first,  but  left  uncontrolled  by  the  number  of 
the  noun,  in  order  to  give  it  prominence  and  emphasis.  The 
noun  (spoilers)  was  in  itself  of  secondary  important*  That 
there  should  be  aix  invasion,  an  invasion  of  Babylon^  was  the 
strange  thought  that  filled  the  writer's  mind,  which  called  forth 
the  strong  emotion,  and  forced  upon  him  the  anomalous  expres- 
sion. In  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  verse,  the  noun  con- 
tains the  predominant  idea,  and  the  verb,  notwithstanding  it  is 
placed  first,  conforms  to  it  in  its  accidents.  The  Heavens  shall, 
cry  out  against  Babylon — ^DfTaio  ^??"^?  ^^p? 

We  regret  to  find  the  author  regarding  the  plural  names  of 
the  Deity  as  merely  plurals  of  pre-eminence.  He  has  no  doubt 
the  majority  of  modem  authorities  on  his  side,  and  may  perhaps 
be  right,  although  we  are  inclined  to  differ  from  him ;  still  it  is 
far  from  being  so  clear  as  to  warrant  its  being  laid  down,  as  an 
unquestioned  principle  in  a  work  on  Syntax.  A  good  gram- 
mar is  likely  to  be  a  book  of  far  more  authority  with  a  student 
than  any  commentary.  His  mind,  therefore,  should  not  be 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  theological  opinion,  in  respect  to  which 
there  may  be  good  grounds  for  a  contrary  belief. 

The  following  reason  is  assigned  for  the  different  location  of 
the  adjective,  according  as  it  is  predicative  or  qualificative. 
'^  In  the  latter  case,  the  idea  it  expresses  is  accessory  to  that  of 
the  noun  it  belongs  to,  which,  as  the  principal  member  of  the 
compound  term,  is  placed  first,  by  a  constant  law  of  the 
Shemetish  languages,  according  to  which  the  most  important 
wttrd  assumes  the  right  of  priority  in  the  sentence.  But  when 
an  adjective  forms  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  the  case  is 
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different;  for  then,  instead  of  being  an  appendage  to  a  noun« 
it  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the  sentence,  and  is 
accordingly  placed  before  the  noun,  at  or  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proposition."  The  mere  order  of  the  loca- 
tion of  'words  'must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
externals  of  a  language,  in  the  same  manner  as  its  elementaiy 
sounds  and  forms.  For  these,  no  doubt,  reasons  exist,  but 
they  pertain  rather  to  the  sensitive  than  to  the  rational  or  logi- 
cal soul,  and  are,  therefore,  less  capable  of  a  priori  explana- 
tion. Other  languages,  we  know,  assign  a  different  place  to 
those  which  are  deemed  the  most  important  words,  and  some- 
times defer  them  to  the  very  close.  We  can,  however,  deter- 
mine a  priori,  with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  is  felt  in  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  that  eY&y  language  must 
have  tvx)  distinct  modes  for  expressing  the  difference  of  concep- 
tion, which  arises  from  regarding  the  adjective  as  predicative 
or  qualificative,  and  that  these  modes  when  established  would 
be  almost  invariably  adhered  to.  Induction  is  to  determine  the 
particular  method  adopted ;  but  when  this  is  done,  it  belongs 
to  the  critical  erammanan  to  explain  apparent  exceptions,  and 
reduce  them  aU,  if  possible,  in  subjection  to  the  reason  of  the 
general  rule.  We  think  that  our  author  has  not  always  gone 
as  far  as  he  might  in  the  application  of  his  own  principles.  He 
allows  the  predicative  adjective,  in  some  few  cases,  to  follow 
the  noun.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  in  all  the 
instances  cited  as  exceptions,  the  full  sense  is  not  better  brought 
out  by  adhering  to  the  general  position,  and  regarding  the 
adjective  as  a  qualificative.  Thus,  Ps.  99:  2  is  rendered  :  Je- 
hovak  is  great  in  Zion.  The  adjective  in  the  Hebrew  has  the 
position  of  a  qualificative,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  by 
so  regarding  it  in  reality,  we  obtain  a  more  vivid  sense,  and 
enter  more  truly  into  the  conception  of  the  writer  :  The  Great 
Jehovah  is  in  Zion,  The  one  proposition  seems  to  limit  his  great- 
ness; the  other  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  his  universal 
agency  and  condescending  protection  of  his  peculiar  people. 
On  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cases  of  apparent  excep- 
tion cited  under  this  head,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  may 
all,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  reconciled  with  the  general  usage 
of  the  language. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass,  although  with  regret,  several  in- 
termediate chapters,  throughout  which  we  find  that  same  pre- 
dominant feature,  which  may  be  regarded   as  the  peculiar 
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excellence  of  the  work.  Attempts  are  everywhere  made,  and 
generally  with  complete  success,  to  refer  all  varieties  of  expres- 
sion, to  changes  in  the  subjective  state  of  the  writer.  We  find 
this,  especially,  in  the  very  full  discussion  of  direct  and  indirect 
objective  relation,  which  abounds  in  the  most  apposite  illustra- 
tions, and  renders  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  Syntax,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
work.  All  seeming  departures  from  the  more  ordinary  usus 
loquendi  are  regarded,  not  as  arbitrary,  but  as  having  a  real 
foundation  in  the  state  of  the  writer's  soul,  according  as  it  views 
an  event  or  a  truth  under  different  aspects,  or  with  different  de- 
grees of  emotion.  In  this  way,  the  author  accoimts  for  the 
frequent  omissions  of  pr^ositions  in  Hebrew  poetry,  as  arising 
from  the  particular  manner  of  viewing  the  relation,  and  the 
energetic  conciseness  of  the  poetical  conception. 

We  would  notice  here,  by  the  way,  the  accuracy  everywhere 
exhibited  in  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  under  each  head  of 
each  chapter,  and  the  great  number  of  carefully  selected  exami- 
pies,  with  which  they  are  enriched.  Some  might  fancy  that 
there  is  too  much  minuteness.  Whilst,  however,  so  little  is 
omitted  that  the  subject  almost  seems  exhausted,  there  is,  at  the 
fsame  time,  still  less  that  can  be  regarded  as  redundant.  The 
author  can  seldom  be  charged  with  bringing  under  special  sub- 
divisions, what  might  have  been  included  in  the  general  princi- 
ple, although  such  cases  may  occasionally  be  found.  It  may 
also  be  thought  that  the  book  is  crowded  with  too  many  exam- 
ples. This,  however,  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  chief 
merits.  No  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  volume  could  have 
countervailed  the  loss  arising  from  such  an  omission,  although, 
if  collected  in  a  body,  these  examples  would  form  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  object  could  not  have  been  to 
swell  the  work  with  matter  easily  obtained ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  very  department  there  have 
been  bestowed  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  severest  toil. 
He  has  thus  furnished  to  his  reader  a  most  agreeable  exercise, 
in  tracing  the  application  of  principles,  in  the  thousands  of  ex- 
amples cited,  and  methodically  arranged.  To  obviate  all  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  economy,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  course 
adopted  entirely  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  praxis  or  chresto- 
maUiy.  The  student  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  ety- 
mology, and  has  acquired  a  moderate  facility  in  reading,  will  be 
able  to  see  the  bearing  and  application  of  each  example^    To 
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such  a  one  a  better  course  could  not  be  advised,  than  to  read 
this  second  volume,  without  the  omission  of  a  single  reference ; 
examining  also,  when  necessary,  the  contexts  in  the  Bible  as  far 
as  is  required  for  their  more  full  explication.  He  will  thus  fa- 
miliarize himself  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  with  all  the  im- 
portant principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  and  at  the  same  time,  pe- 
ruse to  great  advantage,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  no  small 
portion  of  the  sacred  writings.  Should  he  mark  in  the  margin 
of  his  Bible,  opposite  to  all  the  examples  quoted,  the  number  of 
the  paragraph  m  which  they  are  cited,  and  in  his  subsequent 
reading  endeavor  to  associate  these  marked  passages  with  the 
sections  of  the  grammar  to  which  they  refer,  he  would  adopt 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  effectual  means  of  rendering  himself 
a  critical  Hebraist 

We  proceed  to  the  chapter  on  the  Hebrew  tenses.  This  may 
be  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the  most  finished  and  satisfac- 
tory portion  of  the  whole  work.  The  subject  has  long  been 
viewed  as  presenting  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Many 
excellent  scholars  have  been  led  to  regard  them  as  having  in 
themselves  no  distinctive  character,  but  to  be  determined  in 
every  case  by  the  context  and  the  exigentia  loci.  The  student, 
on  his  first  introduction  to  the  language,  is  struck  with  that  pe- 
culiarity by  which  the  Hebrew  is  distinguished,  in  the  use  of 
only  two  tenses,  the  past  and  future,  without  any  distinct  form 
for  the  present  hU  surprise  is  increased  on  learning  that 
the  office  of  each  of  the  tenses  is  reversed  by  simply  prefixing 
the  conjunction  Vau.  Indulging  the  hope  that  these  rules,  so 
unlike  all  his  former  experience,  will  nevertheless  be  found  defi- 
nite and  fixed  in  their  applications,  he  enters  upon  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  with  little  apprehension  of  any  practical  diffi- 
culty. In  the  narrative  parts  they  are  observed  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  uniformity,  with  now  and  then  some  rather  startling 
exceptions ;  but  on  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  didactic  and 
devotional  books,  he  finds  himself  perplexed  at  every  step,  and 
almost  utterly  without  a  guide.  All  the  special  exceptions  and 
explanations,  laid  down  in  his  grammar,  fail  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  constantiy  presenting  themselves.  No  rule  holds 
good  for  a  single  consecutive  chapter ;  till  at  length,  he  ceases 
to  pay  any  regard  to  them,  and  governs  hinaself,  m  every  case, 
by  the  apparent  demands  of  the  sense.  To  escape  these  difficul- 
ties, some  have  substituted  for  the  usual  appellations,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  mode ;  the  sole  result  of  which,  as  our  au- 
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thor  says,  is  to  represent  the  Hebrew  as  destitute  of  tenses  alto^ 
gether.  These  terms  suggest  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  apphed.  It  is  most  evident  that  they 
do  contain  a  distinction  of  time  of  some  kind,  and  that  the  pre- 
dominant office  of  the  one,  when  standing  alone,  is  to  designate 
the  past,  and  of  the  other  the  future.  This  most  plainly  appears 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  time  is  an  essential  part  of  the  propo- 
sition, and,  especially,  when  the  two  forms  are  antithetically 
employed. 

We  are  satisfied  from  careful  examination,  that  our  author 
has  adopted  the  only  theory  by  which  these  apparent  anoma- 
lies may  be  explained.  Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  absolute  and  relative,  for  these  had  been  em- 
ployed by  others  before  him;  but  in  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  applies  them  to  particular  examples.  We  would, 
however,  venture  the  opinion  that  the  author  has  not  tested,  to 
their  fullest  extent,  his  own  views.  The  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  if  carried  out  in  all  their  details,  might  perhaps  have  in- 
terfered with  the  assigned  limits  of  the  work.  But  we  are  sat- 
isfied, that  a  faithftil  application  of  their  spirit  would  introduce  a 
most  beautiful  order  into  what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
a  chaos,  and  deliver  his  own  system  from  some  apparently  arbi- 
trary exceptions  which  are  yet  allowed  to  remain.  We  fully 
concur  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  source  of  all  our  per- 
plexity is  found  in  our  occidental  mode  of  viewing  time.  Time 
yoih  us  is  ever  on  the  wing.  The  present  is  our  fixed  point, 
and  we  are  stationary  in  it.  The  future  is  regarded  as  an  un- 
real and  imaginary  region,  ever  coming  forwards  and  sweeping 
by  us  into  the  certainty  of  the  past,  whilst  the  latter  is  continu- 
ally receding  farther  and  farther  from  our  view. 

Ut  nnda  impeilitur  nnda 
Temporasic  fugiuDt 

is  the  standing  simile  in  all  the  occidental  tongues.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  conception,  the  present  becomes  the 
standard  tense,  and  is  always  our  own  fixed  position.  In  the 
Hebrew,  on  the  other  hand,  time  is  fixed,  whilst  we  are  moving 
on.  The  present  has  in  itself  no  extent,  but  is  absorbed,  either 
in  the  past  on  the  one  side,  or  in  the  future  on  the  other.  These 
constitute  the  only  real  divisions.  Our  present  arises  firom  a 
false  conception,  by  which  we  combine  into  one  stationary  pe- 
riod, two  small  portions  which  belong  to  those  two  depart- 
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ments.  According  to  the  Hebrew  conception,  the  future  world 
does  not  come  to  us  and  acquire  reality  by  being  made  present, 
but  we  are  going  into  it  It  has  as  resu  an  existence  as  that 
through  which  we  have  passed.  In  the  prophetic  iHbsion,  events 
are  there,  even  now,  preceding  and  succeeding  each  other.  It 
has  its  relations  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  of  cause  and 
effect  The  Hebrew  present,  (»  the  other  hand,  is  ever  the 
shifting  station  from  which  past  or  future  scenes  are  viewed.  It 
has  only  a  subjective  existence  in  the  soul  by  which  its  position 
is  determined  We  may  transport  ourselves  far  back,  in  the 
annals  of  time,  and  view  historical  facts  as  stiU  past  or  future  to 
each  other ;  or  into  the  ages  to  come,  and  find  there  the  existence 
of  the  same  relations.  The  position  assumed  is  ever  the  divid-' 
ing  point  In  a  simple  narration  of  the  successive  order  of 
events,  the  first  of  the  series  constitutes  this  subjective  stand* 
point  of  observation,  and  all  that  follow  bear  to  it  the  relation 
of  future.  In  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  the  order  is  reversed. 
Events,  which  require  the  journey  of  ages  before  we  can  reach 
them,  are  to  the  Seer  long  since  past  and  gone.  This  then  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew.  It  ever  represents  facts,  not  in 
reference  to  ^fxed  present,  but  as  they  exist  subjectively  in  the 
mind  of  the  narrator  \  who  views  them  in  the  relations  which 
they  bear,  not  to  himself,  or  to  us,  but  to  each  other.  When 
there  is  a  necessity  for  fixmg  the  actual  present,  other  modes,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  resorted  to. 

We  cannot  stop  to  show  that  this  conception  of  time  is  as  nat- 
ural as  our  own,  and  more  philosophicallv  correct  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  mode,  and  the 
true  cause  of  those  apparent  anomalies,  which  have  so  much 
perplexed  the  lovers  of  this  ancient  langus^e.  When  the  soul 
of  the  reader  is  thoroughly  imbued  wi^  this  view,  so  that  the 
order  of  his  conceptions  begins  to  be  influenced  bv  it,  we  can 
easily  imagine  how  much  more  life  and  strength  will  be  impart- 
ed to  Hebrew  narration  and  description.  Tne  occidental  style 
may  be  compared  to  an  historical  painting,  in  which  actors  and 
events  are  fixed  immovably  upon  the  canvass ;  the  oriental  to  a 
picture,  in  which,  by  some  mysterious  art,  they  are  endowed 
with  life  and  motion,  ever  presenting  a  varied  aspect  accord- 
ing as  they  are  seen  from  varying  positions. 

In  correspondence  with  his  theory,  the  author  deduces  four  dis- 
tinct modes  of  time ; — two  absolvte,  which  relate  to  the  adtud 
present,  or  present  of  the  narrator  3  and  two  relative,  viewed  in 
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their  relations  to  the  present  of  the  actor  or  subject  1.  The  abso- 
lute past  or  to);  form.  2*  Absolute  future  or  ibpj'i  form.  3.  The 
relative  past  or  bbj?^;)  form.  4.  The  relative  future  or  ioijj  form. 
No  particular  objection  need  be  made  to  this  phraseolog}'.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  system  would  have 
been  better  maintained  by  giving  different  appellations  to  the 
third  and  fourth.  The  prefixing  of  the  Vau  does  not  wholly 
divest  the  one  of  the  idea  of  futurity,  nor  the  other  of  that  of  the 
past;  and  these  ideas  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  names. 
Might  thev  not  have  been  better  distinguished  as  future  pasty 
and  fast  future  J  or  by  some  such  Hebrew  technics,  as  our  au- 
thor has  used  to  so  great  advantage  in  his  first  volume  ?  This 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  yet  we  think  that  some  of  the 
illustrations  would  have.been  better  understood,  by  the  adoption 
of  some  different  mode  of  naming. 

"The  present,"  says  our  author,  "  is  merely  a  moment  sep- 
arating two  immeasurable  durations  of  past  and  future ;  and 
as  the  province  of  one  tense  ends  where  the  other  begins,  and 
as  the  point  of  their  mutual  coincidence  is  the  time  of  narration, 
either  may  be  properly  used  to  predicate  an  event  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  the  choice^  in  every  instance^  depending  on 
whether  the  writer^ s  attention  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action  in  the  pasty  or  its  continuance  in  the 
future.^* 

This  last  remark  clears  up  at  once  hundreds  of  passages  in 
which  the  change  of  tenses,  without  such  explanation,  presents 
an  inexplicable  enigma.  In  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Bible, 
we  find  long  series  of  the  relative  past  succeeding  each  other 
like  the  Greek  aorists  in  Homer.  These,  even  in  the  ordinary 
explanations,  present  but  little  difficulty.  In  the  expression, 
however,  of  thought  or  feeling,  we  often  find  a  change  from  the 
preterite  to  the  future,  or  vice  versay  without  the  prefixing  of 
the  Van.  The  author  refuses  to  regard  these  as  arbitrary 
changes,  but  as  arising  from  a  difference  of  view  or  conception 
in  the  writer,  although  they  are  both  properly  rendered  into 
English  by  a  present.  Thus,  Why  do  the  Heathen  rage  (^^"j) 
and  the  people  irriagine  (^la^!))  vanity  1  Ps  2:  1.  In  the  use  of  the 
first  verb,  tiie  writer's  mind  was  occupied  with  a  past  experience 
of  popular  commotion,  in  the  second,  with  a  foreboding  view 
of  the  continuance  of  popular  delusions.  The  Lord  hears  Q? »^. ) 
my  supplication  {past  experience),  t/ie  Lord  receives  ip'^y)  ^y 
prayer  (hope  of  an  answer).  Ps.  6:  10.     Sometimes  the  tuture 
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precedes.  The  wcPrk  of  the  Lord  they  regard  not  (10*^35)  nor 
consider  (*!«';)  the  productioThi  of  his  hands.  Is.  5:  12.  The 
latter  fact  stated  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  first,  and 
therefore  preceding  it  in  time,  although  not  in  the  order  of  logi- 
cal construction ;  the  first  as  a  consequence  of  the  second,  and 
therefore fiiture  in  reference  to  it ,  I trtist  {^vfnm)  in  thy  mercy , 
my  heart  rejoices  (bj;)  in  thy  salvation^oh  let  me  sing  (rrn'^^x) 
unto  the  Lord^for  he  hath^  4rc.  Ps.  13 :  6.  Firsts  present  trust 
founded  on  past  experience  or  promises; — ^the  second,  present 
joy,  with  the  expectation  of  its  continuance ; — ^the  third  (the 
paragogic  future),  present  praise,  with  an  ardent  desire  that  it 
may  be  eternal.  All  these,  taken  together,  constitute  one 
present  subjective  state  of  the  soul.  The  language  how- 
ever expresses  not  only  this,  but  also  all  their  modified  relations. 
It  may  be  said  that  ihe  second  verb  here  might  be  rendered 
directly  in  the  future :  My  heart  shall  rejoice.  But  this  would 
not  give  the  full  sense,  as  it  would  contemplate  a  future  time 
detached  from  the  present.  The  full  emotion  can  only  be  re^ 
ceived  by  discarding  all  occidental  forms,  by  entering  mto  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  conception,  and  thus  taking  the  sense  directly 
from  the  original.  We  fully  believe  that  nothing  will  more 
contribute  to  such  a  habit  of  reading,  than  a  carenil  study  of 
ihe  principles  laid  down  by  our  author,  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
their  constant  application  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  living  com- 
mentary, evolving  not  only  the  facts  and  truths,  but  all  the  thought 
and  feehng  of  a  passage,  in  a  manner  at  once  the  most  satis- 
factory and  dehghtful. 

When  thus  viewed,  the  want  of  a  precise  form  for  the  present, 
and  the  supplying  of  its  place  by  the  varied  use  of  the  preterite 
and  future,  might  seem  an  excellence,  rather  than  a  defect.  We 
would  not  wholly  adopt  a  position  so  paradoxical.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  want  of  precision,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
actual  present  time  of  an  event  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
position. Still  the  opinion  may  be  hazarded^  that  in  descrip- 
tion, and  the  expression  of  the  states,  and  emotions  of  the  soul, 
there  is  a  positive  advantage,  in  not  being  confined  to  a  form 
which  in  its  na^al  acceptation  relates  only  to  one  point  of 
time.  In  the  examples  we  have  cited,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  nature  of  the  subject  sufficiently  indicates  the  present 
existence  of  the  emotion  at  the  period  01  utterance ;  whilst  the 
variety  of  form  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  feelmg,  accordmg 
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to  the  predominance  of  experience  or  faith  founded  upon  the 
past,  or  of  hope,  fear,  or  desire  in  reference  to  the  future.    . 

In  respect  to  the  relative  forms,  the  author  makes  every  thing 
to  depend  upon  a  right  understanding  of  the  leading  tense.  Be- 
ing in  their  nature  merely  consecutive,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  past,  present,  or  future,  according  to  the  time  of  the  princi- 
pal verb  to  which  they  stand  'related.  Careful  attention  must 
here  be  given  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  author,  in-order  to 
a  propeY  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  But,  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  relative  future  or  bojjj  form  which 
we  do  not  tliink  is  sufficiently  explained.  He  regards  it  as  in- 
versely analogous  to  the  relative  past  To  be  completely  so, 
however,  it  should  represent  a  future  nearer  to  the  actual  pres- 
ent than  the  leading  verb ;  that  is,  a  future  to  which  this  leading 
verb  is  still  more  remotely  future.  There  are  doubtless  many 
cases  to  which  this  view  of  the  matter  would  be  applicable,  and 
in  which  the  particle  Vau  may  be  rendered  by  the  connective 
when^  denoting  that  the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  although 
subsequent  in  the  order  of  construction,  either  actually  precedes 
the  other  in  time,  or  is  simultaneous;  being  brought  m  by  way 
of  explanation,  or  as  constituting  the  cause,  of  which  the  prece- 
ding verb  denotes  the  effect.  Thus,  Then  shaU  thou  delight 
.(^??'?^)  thyself  in  the  Lord^  and  1  will  feed  (^^^5>*?3j)  thee  tmth 
the  inheritance  of  Jojcdb  (as  it  is  in  our  translation),  would  be 
better  rendered:  Then  shall  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord^ 
when  I  shall  have  fed  thee  toith  the  inheritance  of  Jacob.  Is.  58 : 
14.  The  majority  of  cases,  however,  will  not  submit  to  this 
explanation.  The  relative  future  will  often  be  found  to  be 
strictly  consecutive.  Why  then  should  not  the  ioR*^  form  be 
used  to  denote  succession  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
since  this  is  its  natural  office,  and  since  it  depends  for  its  actual 
time  on  the  leading  verb  ?  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  often  used  in 
this  manner,  when,  as  our  author  tells  us,  the  succession  of  fu- 
ture events  is  to  be  set  forth  with  great  emphasis  and  solemnity, 
as:  lunll  call  thee  in  righteousness^  and  IwUl  hold  thee  by  the 
hand;  just  as  we  repeat  the  auxiliary  will  in  like  cases.  But 
in  ordinary  predictions,  there  seems  to  be  a.  propriety  in  the 
avoidance  of  the  ibp^i  form,  in  consequence  of  its  being  con- 
istantly  used  to  denote  the  succession  of  past  events.  On  this 
account,  for  the  prevention  of  ambiguity,  there  seems  to  be  a 
change  to  an  apparently  opposite  mode,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  bo^i  form  or  relative  future. 
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"If  a  clause,"  says  our  author,  "commence  with  any  other 
'word'(than  Vau),  the  connection  is  brokeix,  and  the  absolute 
form  is  again  made  use  of."     The  spirit  of  his  whole  grammar 
has  produced  in  us  such  a  habit  of  seeking  for  reasons,  and  given 
us  such  an  aversion  to  regard  any  thing  m  the  syntax  of  a  lan- 
guage as  arbitrary,  that  we  feel  as  though  he  should  have  gone 
farther,  and  not  simply  have  referred  to  the  change  of  expres- 
sion, but  have  given  us  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded.    May 
it  not  be  that  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  the  consecutive  fliture  or 
relative  past  would  not  have  conveyed  the  meaning  intended ; 
which  may  have  been  to  express  simultaneous  acts,  or  parts 
forming  a  whole,  instead  of  consecutive  events  1  As,  in  the  ex- 
ample given :  Jlnd  Grod  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night,  there  is  evidently  but  one  act  of  calling,  although 
consisting  of  two  parts,  such  as  we  could  express  by  one  verb ; 
and  he  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  night.    But  sup- 
pose the  Hebrew  had  been  thus  nb-jb  Ti^rib  K-nfj^i  di*^  "^iikh  K'jrj^i, 
"would.it  not  have  represented  them  as  consecutive,  instead  of 
concurrent  parts  of  one  great  act  ?   Whether  the  same  explana- 
tion would  apply  to  all  similar  cases,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Sometimes  the  descriptive  may  have  been  adopted  instead  of  the 
narrative  style,  and  events  may  have  been  conceived  of,  as  pasS" 
ing  together  before  the  mind,  although  actually  consecutive. 
Had  the  author  given  his  attention  to  this  point,  his  investiga- 
tions would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  a  certain  and  satisfactory 
rule.* 

After  the  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  absolute  and 

*  Some  examples  of  this  kind  seem  very  much  to  resemble 
the  change  in  Greek  from  a  series  of  consecutive  aorists  to 
the  imperfect.  There  is  in  both  cases  a  stoppage  in  the  flow 
of  the  time,  a  going  back,  or  a  recapitulation  and  bringing  up, 
of  some  event  which  was  coextensive  with  all  that  were  men- 
tioned before,  .^nd  they  took  (^isirj^j)  Absalom^  and  {after  that) 
they  cast  him  (15^^?^)  into  a  pit^  and  (after  that)  they  placed  upon 
Aim  («2l5n)  a  heap  of  stones ;  (stDj  iJX'jbr^J)  and  all  Israel 
(during  all  this  time)  were  fleeing.  2  Sam.  18 :  17.  The  last 
event  mentioned  did  not  succeed  the  others,  but  was  cotempo- 
raneous  with  them  all.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  back  ground 
of  the  picture.  The  proper  Greek  rendering  would  be  xou 
eXa^ov  rov  ^ji^aotkmfij  xaJ  t^gixpav  avrov  iig  xaafia,  xou  iar^hoaav 
in  avrov  acnQOv  Xidcov,  aal  ftaa'IaQar^X  iqievyov.  The  LXX  how- 
ever have  in  the  last  case  an  aorist. 
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rdatiye  forms,  the  various  modifications  which  arise  from  them 
are  clearly  set  forth.  A  general  proposition,  which  always 
holds  true,  is  expressed  in  other  languages  by  a  present  or  an 
aorist  In  Hebrew,  the  past  or  future  is  used,  according  as  it  is 
regarded  as  a  maxim  founded  upon  experiencej  or  an  inference 
of  necessary  consequences.  We  have  another  modification  in 
what  may  be  styled  the  hcbitual  future^  denoting  habitual  or 
constantiy  repeated  acts.  This  is  evidently  an  elliptical  substi- 
tution for  a  more  extended  phraseology,  which,  if  given  in  full, 
and  with  the  repetitions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew, 
would  consist  of  a  series  of  consecutive  futures  depending  on  a 
leading  preterite.  In  the  full  expression,  the  fiiture  form  being 
predominant,  in  the  ellipsis,  it  is  put  for  the  whole. 

Besides  the  ^idp^i  form  the  author  admits  of  a  species  of  rela- 
tive past,  not  depending  on  a  leading  preterite,  but  on  a  particle 
of  time,  such  as  t«,  nn?,  d-ntt  etc.  K  is  regarded  as  substantially 
the  same  with  the  ordinary  relative  past;  tiie  particle  of  time 
standing  in  tiie  place  of  tiie  leading  verb,  ^  as  to  comm^ce  an 
order  of  succession  without  the  connecting  Vau.  Cases,  how- 
ever, yet  remain,  in  which  the  future,  although  apparentiy  abso- 
lute and  unconnected  with  any  stand-point  of  either  kind,  seems 
to  denote  a  past,  and  can  hardly  be  rendered  otherwise,  without 
a  harsh  violation  of  the  context.  We  are  told  that  in  such  ex- 
amples, ^'  the  narrator  speaks  of  an  action  that  has  already  ta- 
ken^lace  as  passing  before  his  mind ;  in  which  case  he  employs 
the  future  form  with  the  force  of  the  present"  This  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  satisfactory,  or,  rather,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  opens  the  door  to  arbitrary  exceptions  in  a  system, 
otherwise  completely  yarded  against  tiiem.  It  seems  to  coun- 
tenance a  theory  to  which  our  author  is  opposed,  viz.  that  what  is 
commonly  styled  the  future  is  primarily  and  radically  a  present 
It  does  not  explain  why  in  those  cases  there  is  often  a  mixture 
of  preterites.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  author's  theory,  to  regard  such  cases  as  really 
expressing  a  species  of  past  futurity ;  or  as  examples  of  the  rela- 
tive past,  in  respect  to  which  the  stand-point  is  neither  in  a 
leading  verb,  nor  in  a  particle  of  time,  but  is  to  be  assumed  as 
existing  in  the  mmd  of  the  speaker,  although  not  expressed  in 
words.  May  we  not  suppose  the  future  form,  in  all  cases,  to 
demand  of  the  reader  to  conceive  himself  at  a  point  back  of  the 
event  mentioned,  and  to  have  in  his  soul  the  feelings  that  belong 
to  such  a  post  of  observation  ?  It  may  be  difficult  to  express  this 
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in  ^ords  of  another  language,  yet  the  mind  may  acquire  the 
habit  in  silent  reading  of  thus  connecting  the  form  with  a  con* 
ception  so  modified ;  and  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  by  such  a  pro- 
cess, the  Hebrew  poetry  is  invested  with  a  power,  a  life  and 
beauty  which  can  be  realized  in  no  other  way. 

We  would  illustrate  otir  meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  vision 
of  Eliphaz,  Job  4:  13.  Most  of  the  verbs  here  are  preterites. 
They  are  mineled,  however,  with  three  futures.  In  the  ordi- 
nary version  all  are  alike  regarded  as  past.  Although  neces- 
sity may  compel  us  thus  to  render  them  in  a  concise  and  plain 
translation,  we  contend  that  the  reader  of  the  original  ougnt  to 
vary  his  conception,  in  the  case  of  the  three  futures,  and  to 
feel  that  the  writer  intended  such  variation  instead  of  a  mere 
arbitrary  change  of  expression.  It  should  be  regarded  not  as 
the  future  used  for  the  present,  and  then  that  present  used  for 
the  past,  whilst  preterites  are  strangely  mingled  in  the  descrip- 
tion, but  as  a  carrying  back  of  the  mind  in  medias  re» — ^to  a 
point  at  which  some  of  the  feelings,  which  go  to  make. up  the 
compound  emotion,  partake  of  the  characters  of  experience,  and 
others,  of  fear  or  apprehension.  In  such  cases,  ev^s  are  not 
so  much  narrated  or  described,  as  the  state  of  soul  which  result- 
ed from,  or  existed  in  anticipation  of  them.  In  the  passage 
selected,  the  scene  opens  with  the  period,  when  the  first  myste- 
rious presentiment  of  the  approaching  vision  was  coming  upon 
the  narrator.  This  is  expressed  by  the  future.  It  was  stealing 
upon  me  (3}^*^),  or  it  was  about  to  steal  upon  me^  and  mine  ear 
received  a  hint  {or  whisper)  thereof.  His  bodily  state  is  described 
by  preterites :  Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling  which  made  all 
my  hones  to  shake.  A  return  to  the  vision  itself,  and  to  the 
mention  of  the  approaching  spirit,  arouses  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension or  foreboding  fear,  and  the  tense,  true  to  the  subjective 
state  of  the  soul,  changes  to  the  future.  A  spirit  was  about  to 
Jlit  (tjV;^)  before  my  face^  the  hair  of  my  flesh  began  to  rise  ; 
it  urns  about  to  assume  a  form  {or  position  "^55),  yet  I  could  not 
d'scern  its  appearance  ;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyeSy  and  I 
heard  a  voice j  8fc.  Job  4:  13.  This  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  Jarchi  in  a  note  which  the  author  has  given  on 
page  168.  He  thus  renders  Job  3 :  3.  *ia  ^bjK  oi'^  na^''  May 
the  day  perish  in  which  I  was  about  to  be  born^  and  when  I  was 
not  yet  bom,  Jarchi  regards  this  as  much  more  forcible,  than 
the  similar  expression,  Jer.  20:  14,  in  which  the  preterite  is 
used ;  cursed  be  the  day  in  which  I  was  bom  (''P'*?^^).    A  simi- 
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lar  example  may  be  given  from  P&  107:  4.  They  wandered 
(%pn)  in  Vie  wildemesSySfc* ;  their  soul  was  on  the  point  ofbe^ 
ivg  overwhelmed  (&)idrntn).  So  also,  in  the  lansuage  of  pro- 
phecy, a  most  exquisite  beauty  is  sometimes  conferred  upon  a 
passage,  by  thus  taking  a  position  in  medias  res,  bom  which 
the  soul  views  events  as  at  the  same  time  advancing  and  rece- 
ding. Joy  and  gladness  shall  overtake  them  (yorfi^i),  sorrow 
and  sighing  have  fled  away  (^Qj).  Is.  51:  41.  We  fulljr  believe 
that  these  views  result  directly  from  the  principles  laid  down 
by  our  author,  and  that  when  properly  applied,  they  leave  but 
very  few  apparent  anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tenses, 
that  will  not  readily  admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

There  is  an  immense  advantage  derived  to  the  reader  from 
this  habit,  into  which  our  author  leads  him,  of  viewing  the  He- 
brew poetry,  not  so  much  as  setting  forth  events,  as  ute  narra- 
tor's feelings,  in  reference  to  them.  We  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  Psalms  and  other  devotional  parte  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  record  of  the  past  devout  feelings  of  odiers,  rather 
than  as  those  into  which  we  ourselves  are  called  to  enter.  The 
church  has  too  much  neglected  them  as  liturgical  exercises,  ap- 
plicable to  all  times  and  circumstances.  The  Psalms  express, 
not  merely  the  hopes  and  fears  and  prayers  of  David,  but  of  the 
Head  of  the  church  while  on  earth,  and  through  him  of  its 
members  until  the  end  of  time.  In  reference  to  such  a  use  of 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  valuable  than  those  views  of  our 
author,  which  seem  to  pervade  every  part  of  his  work,  and  to 
form  its  actuating  spirit. 

In  a  highly  commendatory  review  of  the  first  volume,  an  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  names  which  the  author  has  applied  to 
the  tenses.  It  is  contended,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge,  that  what  has  heretofore  been  uni- 
versally called  the  Hebrew  future  is,  in  reaUty,  a  present,  and 
that  its  frequent  use  as  a  future  is  only  a  secondary  application. 
Notwithstanding  many  plausible  arguments  for  this  view,  drawn 
from  the  analogy  of  other  languages,  we  are  still  inclined  to  the 
old  nomenclature  which  our  author  retains.  Although  the  other 
presents  a  plausible  solution  of  some  apparent  difficulties,  it 
leaves  many  others  entirely  unexplained.  We  can  only  here 
allude  briefly  to  the  objections,  and  state  what  appear  to  us  the 
corresponding  answers.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  occidental  tongues 
the  present  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  original  tense  than 
the  future ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  those  Ian- 
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guages,  the  present  is  the  root  or  fountain  of  the  whole  verb. 
In  mis  latter  respect,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between, 
them  and  the  Hebrew,  in  which  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  preterite  is  the  root.  From  the  difference  in  their  mode 
of  conceiving  time,  the  two  races  seem  to  have  started  in  the 
development  of  the  verb  from  different  positions.  In  the  occi- 
dental tongues,  time  being  viewed  in  relation  to  the  actual  pre- 
sent, gives  rise  to  three  modifications.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  first 
event  is  ever  a  shifting  present  to  the  second,  and  hence  arise 
only  two^modifications,  of  precedence  and  succession.  Hence 
the  present,  when  found  as  an  original  form,  is  ever  attended 
by  its  preterite  and  future,  both  branching  from  it  as  collater- 
als. No  examples  can  probably  be  found  of  a  language  with 
but  two  tenses,  and  those  two  the  present  and  the  past. 

In  the  Hebrew,  the  preterite  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  earliest 
tense  or  fountain  of  the  verb.  As  ideas  naturally  evolve  their 
opposites,  a  form  for  the  future  would  be  the  next  necessary 
development,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  those  cases  in  whicn 
the  tenses  are  antithetically  contrasted.  Their  joint  use  answer- 
ing all  the  purposes  of  the  present,  (and,  as  our  author  has 
shown,  even  better,  in  some  cases,  than  a  peculiar  form  confined 
in  its  general  application  to  a  precise  point  of  time,)  there 
would  be  no  actued  necessity  for  any  further  development,  and 
the  language  might  long  retain  its  ancient  constitution.  In  a 
more""  perfect  stage,  such  a  form  might  perhaps  arise.  This 
in  fact  is  the  historical  order  of  the  Greek  tenses.  The  second 
aorist,  and  the  old  second  f\iture  seem  to  have  been  first  in  use,' 
and  to  contain  the  simple  radicals  without  addition  or  insertion: 
The  present,  in  all  verbs  in  whose  letters  the  process  can  be 
traced,  has  evidently  the  appearance  of  a  subsequently  added 
form.  It  contains,  in  many  cases,  letters  which  have  been 
doubled,  inserted,  or  lengthened,  and^  of  which  it  must  be  di- 
vested in  order  to  arrive  at  the  pure  radical.  Thus,  second 
aorist  and  future,  raft,  refi,  §aX  tvn  Xut  Xa§,  present  ref/tv,  ^aXX, 
^vnt  Xem  Xrj^. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  in  our  own  tongue 
the  present  is  sometimes  used  for  the  past.  This  is  true,  to  some 
extent,  in  all  languages.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  it  as 
presenting  the  same  case  with  the  use  of  the  Van  conversive 
future  in  Hebrew.  This  latter  is  the  ordinary  tense  of  sober 
narration,— used  for  consecutive  events,  in  a  manner  similar  to^ 
the  consecutive  use  of  the  Greek  aorists.    The  use  of  the  pres^ 
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ent  for  the  past,  whenever  it  occurs  in  any  tongi^e,  has  a  poet- 
ical aspect.  It  is  the  language  of  description,  or  an  animated 
recital  of  events,  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  vivid  conception 
regards  them  as  simultaneous.  Even  when  the  historian  thus 
employs  it,  he  affects  the  poetical  style,  and  instead  of  consecu- 
tive narration,  aims  at  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
picture,  in  which  acts,  which  constitute  minor  parts  of  one  great 
act,  and  which  follow  each  other  at  small  intervals,  are  set 
forth  as  concurrent.  This  is  done  to  heighten  the  eflTect,  or  to 
produce  totality  of  view  j  and  is  not  merety  used  as  an  arbitrary 
substitute  for  the  more  ordinary  mode.  The  effect  is  not  to 
bring  down  past  events,  even  in  imagination,  to  the  actual 
preserU  of  the  writer,  but  to  represent  theni  as  present  to  each 
other.  They  axe  thus,  as  it  were,  thrown  upon  one  canvass, 
and  a  deeper  emotion  is  produced  by  their  b^ing  viewed  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  successive  parts.  If  present  time  then  con- 
stitutes the  radical  and  primary  idea  of  this  Hebrew  tense,  it 
would  not  be  adapted,  in  its  Vau  conversive  state,  to  the  narra- 
tion of  events  in  succession,  but  could  only  represent  them  as 
simultaneous  or  concurrent.  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
90,  we  need  only  take  up  any  of  the  plain  historical  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  be  found  that  consecution  is  ever 
expressed  by  this  form,  and  that  often  in  'a'  sober  narrative 
series,  it  follows  on,  chapter  after  chapter,  precisely  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  aorists.  If  the  name  future  should  be  aban- 
doned, we  regard  the  present  as  not  at  all  quahfied  to  supply 
its  place.  Better  style  it,  when  joined  with  the  Vau,  the  tense 
of  succession.  This  name  would,  at  all  events,  preserve  in  the 
mind  one  of  its  predominant  features. 

Our  translation,  it  is  said,  has  been  marred  in  some  cases  by 
an  improper  rendering  of  the  future  as  future.  It  could  be 
shown,  however,  by  hundreds  of  examples,  that  it  has  suffered 
far  more  by  the  neglect  of  the  radical  and  primary  idea  of  this 
form.  In  many  cases,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  rendered  in  the 
past,  because  found  in  connection  with  preterites,  when  the 
rendering  of  the  absolute  future  is  not  only  free  from  objections, 
but  actually  makes  the  easiest  sense,  and  produces  the  strongest 
emotion.  By  this  means,  an  interjaculatory  expresaon  of  feel- 
ing, or  a  devout  utterance  of  faith  and  hope,  called  forth  by 
the  recollection  of  the  events  described,  is  violently  converted 
iato  a  part  of  the  narration.  Thus,  to  give  one  example  out  of 
many,  in  Ps.  18,  we  have  a  series  of  preterites  in  the  4th 
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and  5th  verses,  foUov^ed  In  the  6th  verise,  by  a  sudden  transit 
tion  of  this  kind  to  the  future,  which  the  translators  have  en- 
tirely disregarded.  In  rrvy  trovbk  Itvill  call  (^^y^^)  f^of  J 
called)  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  my  God  will  I  cry  (?5^;.  He 
will  hear  my  voice  and  my  prayer  shall  arme  before  him  ;  even 
when  {^)  the  earth  shall  rock  and  tremble,  and  the  foundations 
if  the  mountains  shall  be  moved  and  toss  themselves  because  of 
his  wraths  The  passage  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  Ps.  46:  2: 
Wherefore  will  we  not  fear  though  the  earth  be  removedy  fyc 
After  this  expression  of  strong  confidence  in  God,  the  writer 
proceeds  with  his  narration  in  a  series  of  verbs  in  absolute  or 
relative  past  time,  until  in  the  17th  verse  there  is  a  similar 
burst  of  prospective  feeling,  with  a  similar  change  to  the  abso- 
lute future.  He  wiU  send  forth  {^'^^)from  above  ;  he  will 
take  me  (*^?i;?),  he  will  dmw  me  out  ^  many  waters.  He 
will  deliver  me  ("^iW^  )  from  my  foes.  Some  reason  must 
have  existed  in  the  state  of  the  writer^s  soul  for  these  sudden^ 
changes  of  tense ;  can  any  reason  be  assigned,  why,  in  these, 
and  so  many  similar  cases,  they  are  utterly  neglected  in  the 
translation  1 

The  space,  which  we  have  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tenses,  compels  us  to  pass  very  briefly  over  other  parts  of  the 
work.^  In  the  chapter  on  the  modes,  we  find  the  same  philoso* 
phical  depth  and  clearness,  that  are  manifested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  tenses.  "The  indicative,"  pays  our  author,  "makes  a 
direct  and  independent  statement,  a)id  its  form  is  consequently 
concise,  but  as  the  other  modes  are  used  to  indicate,  not  facts^ 
but  desire,  possibility,  or  necessity,  existing  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  soul,  the  speaker  dwelki  on  the  verb,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  a  protraction  of  its  form.'*  We  were  at  first  disposed  to  re* 
gard  this  explanation  as  fanciful.  But  an  examination  of  the 
analogies  of  other  tongues,  and  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
author  satisfy  us  that  he  is  correct  The  rudiments  of  the  He- 
brew modes  are  traced  in  the  future,  in  a  manner  reminding  us 
strongly  of  the  connection  in  Greek  between  this  same  tense, 
and  me  subjunctive,  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  out 
of  it.  The  optative  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  past,  and  the 
examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  corresponding  mode 
in  Hebrew,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  preterite  with  a  condi^ 
tional  particle,  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  process  in 
which  the  Greek  form  must  have  originated. 

The  cha,pter  on  the  particles  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  \xk 
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the  book.  Most  of  the  defects,  which  the  wannest  advocate  of 
our  translation  must  admit  to  exist  in  it,  arise  fnom  the  neglect 
of  particles.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  versions.  Propositions,  having  a  close  connection,  ap- 
pear detached  from  each  other,  or  united  in  a  manner  so  suff 
and  unnatural,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  even  of  the  or- 
dinary reader.  This  is  doubtless,  to  some  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  Hebrew  style ;  yet  a  close  study  of  these  joints  and 
sinews  of  the  language  would  show,  that  it  has  more  flexibility 
and  a  closer  connection  of  parts,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  conjunction  Vau^  for  example,  is  almost  everywhere  re- 
garded in  our  translation  as  equivalent  to  and^  with  some  few 
exceptions  in  which  it  is  rendered  or.  Almost  all  Hebrew 
scholars,  however,  admit  that  it  has  a  much  more  extensive 
range  of  meaning,  denoting  connection,  not  only  by  way  of  ad- 
dition, but  also  of  consequence,  cause  and  effect,  purpose  and 
motive, — ^bang  often  equivalent  to  the  Greek  oti,  ha^  and 
c^flo;.  It  is  sometimes  disjunctive,  expressing  connection  by 
way  of  contrast,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  particle  of  time,  in 
w^hich  case  it  may  be  rendered  when.  In  the  proverbial  or  an- 
.tithetical  style  it  is  often  a  particle  of  compari3on ;  for  the 
want. of  attention  to  which  circumstance,  some  of  the  most 
.pointed  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  reduced  to  the  most 
naked  truisms.  The  various  uses  of  all  the  particles  are  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  work  before  us,  and  illustrated  by  the  most 
apposite  examples. 

The  subject  of  the  consecution  of  the  accents  closes  the  bocdc 
We  can  only  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  relation  to  it 
This  is  a  department  in  which  the  best  of  Hebrew  scholars  have 
often  confessed  themselves  deficient  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
the  subject  has  not  been  the  only  reason.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  heartily  upon  any  pursuit,  without  a  corresponding  mo- 
tive ;  and  w^here, — ^it  has  been  often  asked,*-— is  the  inducement, 
sufficiently  powerful,  to  engage  the  mind  in  what  appears  so 
barren,  so  utterly  destitute  of  utility  and  interest  1  Nothing 
but  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  failing,  in  what  had  so 
long  been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  Hebrew  scholarship,  could 
overcome  the  repugnance  felt  at  devoting  time  to  what  seemed 
ft  mass  of  rabbinical  fooleries,  utterly  useless  in  re3pect  to  the 
substantial  advantages  of  biblical  interpretation.  But  the  views 
presented  by  our  author  clothe  this  heretofore  most  perplexing 
of  all  studies^  with  an  interest  which  we  did  not  imagine  it  could 
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possess,  and  ^hich  other  grammars  had  failed  to  impart.  One  im- 
portant distinction,  which  we  have  met  with  nowhere  else,  pre- 
sents the  whole  subject  in  a  new  aspect.  The  consecution  of 
the  accents  is  shown  to  be  based  on  a  most  perfect  system,  com- 
bining the  principles  of  rhythmical  and  logical  harmony,  and  of 
great  value  as  an  ancient  guide  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  i^dul^ed  in 
the  language  of  praise,  and  have  been  more  anxious  to  pomt  out 
excellencies  than  defects,  yet  perhaps  nothing  that  has  been 
said  will  appear  so  extravagant  as  the  opinion  now  advanced, 
that  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  in  reality  rendered  the  Hebrew  ac- 
cents a  branch  of  study,  in  which  the  reader  may  find,  not  only 
profit,  but  dehght. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  before  we  close,  that  the  author,  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  has  had  the  assistance  of  two  most 
valuable  auxiliaries.  This  volume  is  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Hebrew  typography,  whether  from  the  Engli^  or 
American  press,  which  we  have  ever  seen.  For  this,  and  it  is  no 
small  merit,  it  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Trow,  printer  of  oriental 
languages,  whose  types  have  been  procured  from  the  celebrated 
foundry  of  Karl  Tauchnitz.  We  can  only  say  in  addition  that  the 
book  is  entitled  to  equal  praise  for  its  exceeding  accuracy.  The 
other  aid  to  which  we  refer  pertains  to  the  spint  rather  than  the 
letter.  With  honorable  frankness,  the  author  acknowledges 
<<  the  important  assistance"  of  Mr.  W.  Turner,  not  onlv  in  giv- 
ing the  work  '^  its  English  dress,"  but  in  perfecting  ^^  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  its  details  and  the  completeness  and  symmetry 
of  its  parts." 

Tlie  closing  remark  of  the  preface  reminds  us  of  what  is  of 
more  value  £an  any  merely  critical  commendation.  It  con- 
tains the  author's  devout  acknowled^ents  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers  for  the  assistance  rendered  in  the  composition  of  the 
work — {tV2  ^5  wt»  '-)iL'M)..^and  a  fervent  prayer  that  it  may  be 
a  means  of  promoting  nis  glory.  The  Laus  Deo  was  a  com- 
mon conclusion  of  our  older  writers,  both  theological  and  civil. 
It  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  modem  times,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  this  pious  cus- 
tom revived  in  the  work  before  us.  Although  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  sentiment  is  purely  scriptu- 
ral \  and  it  was  uttered,  doubtless,  under  a  devout  feeling  that 
even  learning  is  a  (£vine  gift,  and  that  all  true  wisdom  cometh 
from  the  I^ord^ 
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ARTICLE   X. 
The  Int£bm£j>iate  Place. 

By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  Prof.  Theol.,  TheoL  Sem.  Btmgor,  He. 

The  question  of  an  intermediate  place  is  very  different  from 
that  of  an  intermediate  state.  This  latter  phrase  has  generally 
been  understood  to  denote  the  conscious,  active  state  of  the  de- 
parted, between  the  periods  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  hold  to  a  temporary  sleep  of  the  soul. 
All  evangelical  Christians,  at  the  present  day,  are  believers  in 
the  doctnne  of  an  intermediate  state.  Indeed  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hands,  I  see  not  how  any  one  can  disbelijcve  it. 

But  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  This  teaches  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the  body, 
does  not  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  but  into  an  intermediate  place^ 
denominated  in  the  original  Scriptures  ^Mtt5  and  adrjgy  where  it  re-^ 
mains  confined,  till  the  resurrection.  Di^erent  ideas  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  this  place,  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  inhabit  it.  Some  fix  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  others  are  not  so  definite,  but  regard  it  as  a  nether 
world-^a  place  of  shades,  of  gloom,  of  repose.  *^  It  is  always 
represented,"  says  Campbell,  ^^  under  those  figures  which  sug- 
gest something  dreadfiil,  dark  and  silent ;  about  which  the 
most  prying  eye  and  listening  ear  can  acquire  no  information.'* 
One  part  of  adrjgy  howjever,  is  represented  as  more  pleasant,  or 
less  gloomy,  than  the  other.  Into  this  better  compartment,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  descend  at  death,  and  are  there  con- 
fined until  the  resurrection.  They  are  ''the spirits  in  prison,*' 
spoken  of  by  Peter,  1  Pet.  3:  19.  The  author  of  the  «  Physic- 
cal  Theory  of  another  life"  represents  this  as''  the  chrysalis  pe- 
riod" of  the  Christian.  He  describes  him  as  in  a  state  of 
"  comparative  inaction,"  of  "  suspended  energy,'*  of  "  seclu- 
sion," of  "  destitution.*'  Into  the  other  part  of  aSfjg  the  souh 
of  the  wicked  descend  at  death,  and  there  await  theif  final  sen- 
tence to  depart  accursed  into  hell,  the  place  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  better  apartment  in  ^ijg  is  supposed 
to  be  the  paradise  of  the  New  Testament ;  where  are  Abraham 
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and  Lazarus,  and  into  which  the  penitent  thief  entered,  on  the 
day  of  his  crucifixion.  The  other  apartment  is  called  Tarta^ 
rus  ;  and  is  that  place  of  torment  into  which  the  rich  man  was 
plunged  at  death. 

In  remarking  on  the  subject  thus  introduced,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  plainly,  and  at  once,  that  I  reject  this  whole  theory 
of  an  inUm^diaU -place  ;  believing,  according  to  most  of  thi 
Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith,  that  ^<  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous at  death,  being  made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  mto 
the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face  of  Grod,  in 
light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies ; 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they 
remain  in  torments  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day."* 

The  questions  first  presenting  themselves,  in  entering  upon 
this  discussion,  are :  What  is  heaven  1  and,  What  is  hell  1 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  these  important  terms  %  I  an- 
swer, that  they  denote,  not  mere  states  of  being,  but  places  of 
being — ^the  separate  abodes  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  in  the 
other  world.  So  they  are  uniformly  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Heaven  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^^  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions," a  '<  house  not  made  with  hands,"  a  kingdom  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  Our  Saviour  expressly 
calls  it  a  place :  *^  I  ^o  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  John  14:  2. 
Hell,  too,  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a  place.  It  is  the  ^' place  of 
torment" — ^the  place  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

In  what  parts  of  the  universe  these  opposite  places  are  situ- 
ated, as  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  even  to  conjecture.  We  may  be  sure,  however, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  is  now  in  heaven.  When  he  ascend- 
ed from  Mount  Olivet,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was  taken 
up  into  heaven."  Acts  1:  11.  In  subsequent  parts  of  Scripture^ 
he  is  repeatedly  and  positively  said  to  be  in  heaven.  Heb.  9: 
24, 1  Pet.  3:  22.  Heaven  is  further  spoken  of  as  the  rem- 
dence  of  the  holy  angels.  Mark  12:  25,  13: 32.  To  quote 
passages  in  proof  of  this  point  would  be  superfluous.  Hence, 
to  be  with  Christ  and  with  the  holy  angels  is  to  be  in  heaven. 
— Hell,  too,  in  whatever  part  of  the  universe  it  may  be  situa- 
ted, is  the  place  where  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  now  re- 
served^ in  chains  under  darkness,  and  to  which,  with  all  the 
'■'       '  ■  ■  '        ■        —  .. ^ 

*  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  32. 
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finally  niiserable  of  our  race,  they  will  be  remanded  after  the 
judgment  ' 

The  questions  before  us  are^  therefore,  these :  Do  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  at  death  go  to  be  with  Christ  and  holy  angels 
in  heayen  ?  And  do  the  souls  of  the  wicked  at  death  jgo  to 
the  place  of  the  deyils  in  hell  ?  Or  do  both  go  into  different 
portions  of  the  same  general  region,  denominated  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  New  Testament  ^dt^g,  there  to  await  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  bodies,  before  entering  on  their  final  state  ? 

It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  the  decision  of  these  questions 
must  depend  very  materially  on  the  signification  of  the  word 
^liS.  And  it  is  insisted  by  the  advocates  of  the  intermediate 
place  that,  in  interpi'eting  this  word,  we  must  have  a  strict  re- 
gard to  its  ordinary  signification,  in  the  classics,  and  in  cotem- 
porary  Jewish  writers.  But  I  would  ask,  in  reply  :  Is  the 
word  used  with  such  precision  and  uniformity  by  classical 
authors,  as  to  fix  upon  it  any  determinate  and  invariable  signi- 
fication 1  And,  if  we  admit  that  it  is  so  used,  will  it  of  neces- 
sity follow,  that  it  must  be  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the 
inspired  writers  1  The  word  came  into  the  New  Testament, 
not  firom  the  Greek  classics,  nor  firom  Josephus,  but  from  the 
Septuagint,  where  it  was  introduced  as  a  translation  of  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  term  ^k^  ;  which  is  of  too  ancient  a  date 
to  receive  any  modification  firom  those  classical  or  cotempo- 
raneous  authors,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  might 
be  primmed,  therefore,  that  these  words  would  be  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense ;  and  so  I  think  we 
find  them.  And  the  proper  question  is  not,  how  are  they  used 
by  classic  and  Jewish  authors,  but,  how  in  the  book  of  Gk)d  ? 
If  the  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  opinions  of  Josephus,  and  his  Jewish  cotemporaries,  we 
must  receive,  not  only  their  paganized  notionis  of  ^r^gy  but  a 
great  deal  more.  We  must  receive  their  doctrine  of  the  seven 
heavens,  of  the  transmieration  of  souls,  of  purgatory,  and  of  a 
semi-terrestrial,  sensual  paradise.  That  this  last  idea  was 
common  among  the  Jews,  is  evident  from  a  question  which  the 
Sadducees  proposed  to  our  Saviour :  ^^  In  the  resurrection,"  or 
future  life,  *^  whose  toife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  1  for  they 
aU  had  her,"— Matt  22 ;  28.* 

*  See  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  Book  4,  Chap.  32. 
Also,  Wetstein  on  Luke  23 :  43. 
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But  it  is  said  that  these  words  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
signify  the  nether  worlds  an  intermediate  ptace,  into  which  the 
spirits  of  both  good  and  bad  men  depart  at  death,  and  where 
they  are  confin^  till  the  day  of  judgment  In  reply,  I  observe 
that  the  words  in  question  are  used  by  the  inspired  writers  to 
signify  the  grave — ^the  resting  place  of  the  bodies  of  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  are  also  used  to  signify  hell — 
the  abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  they  are  never  used,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  to  signify  the  a1)ode  of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  either  before  the  resurrection, 
or  afterwards. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  word  bk^D  is 
used,  in  the  Old  Testament  to  sonify  the  grave — ^the  place 
of  the  dead  body ;  and  is  properly  so  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors. "  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  to  my  son  mourning." 
Gen.  37:  35.  "Ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.''  Gen.  42 :  38.  "  The  Lord  killeth,  and 
maketh  alive;  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth 
up."  1  Sam.  2:  6.  David  charged  Solomon  respecting 
Joab :  "  Thou  shalt  not  let  his  hoary  head  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace."  1  Kings  2 :  6.  Job  says :  "  0  that  thou 
wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave."  "  If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  my 
house."  "  They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  grave,  when 
our  rest  together  is  in  me  dust" — Chap.  14 :  13  ;  17 :  13, 16. 
In  very  many  instances,  this  word  is  used,  in  the  writings 
of  David,  Solomon  and  the  prophets  as  it  obviously  is  in  the 
cases  above  referred  to,  to  signify  the  grave.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  more  common  and  literal  signification  of  the  term,  in  the 
Old  Testament  But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons, 
and  was  more  especially  so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and 
dread,  as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  word 
denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark  and 
gloomy  world,  which  is  to  be  the  abode  of  the  miserable  for-^ 
>  ever.  Numerous  passages  to  this  effect  may  be  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament,  some  of  which  are,  perhaps,  doubtful,  but 
others  are  decisive.  "  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  which 
shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell."  Deut.  32 :  22.  Isaiah,  pre- 
dicting the  destruction  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  says :  ^^  Hell 
from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming. 
It  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth." — Chap.  14:  9.  In  this  sublime  and  awful  passage, 
we  have  either  a  bold  personification  of  the  grave  and  its 
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inhabitants,  or — what  is  more  probable — a  direct  reference  to 
the  world  of  miserable  spirits.  Certain  it  is,  we  find  no  good 
or  happy  sqiirits  here. 

In  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  b^o  is  used  in  im- 
mediate contrast  with  heaven,  and  of  course  must  be  supposed 
to  signify  hell.  ^^It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thoa  do? 
Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  V  Job  11:  8.  "  K I 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there."  Ps.  139:  8.  «  Though  thejr  dig  into 
hell,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb  up  to 
heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down,"  Amos  9:  3.  Really, 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  in  passages  such  as  these.  It  certainly  stands  for  the 
opposite  of  heaven ;  and  of  course  must  signify,  not  the  grave, 
nor  the  general  state  and  region  of  the  dead,  but  hell. 

There  are  other  passages,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive. 
^  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  ahd  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God."  Ps.  9:  17.  The  hell  here  spoken  of  certainly  is 
not  the  grave,  nor  any  other  place  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
into  which  the  righteous  are  sent.  It  is  the  place  prepared  for 
the  future  abode  of  the  wicked,  and  for  them  exclusively.  In 
other  words,  it  is  hell.  "  Thou  shalt  beat  him  (the  unruly  child) 
with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell ;"  not  from  the 
grave,  certainly,  nor  from  the  future  abodes  of- the  righteous, 
but  from  hell.     Prov.  23:  14. 

In  the  New  Testament,  ^drjg  is  used  much  as  b«o  is  in 
the  Old,  except  that,  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases,  it  signifies 
the  CTave.  Still,  there  are  instances,  in  which  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense ;  as,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory !  1  Cor.  15:  55.  In  general,  however, 
the  adijg  of  the  New  Testament  is  no  other  than  the  world  of 
future  misery.  "Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ; — "  a  place  the  oppo- 
site of  heaven.  Mat.  11:  23.  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 
Matt.  16: 18.  As,  in  ancient  times,  the  chief  men  of  a  city  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  gates  to  decide  causes,  and  execute 
judgment;  so  by  the  gates  of  hell,  I  think  we  are  to  understand 
the  chifji  of  hell,  particularly  the  devils.  These  shall  never  be 
suffered  to  prevail  against  the  church ;  and  the  place  of  their 
abode  is  the  hell  spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  It 
was  in  this  same  place  that  the  rich  man  lifted  up  his  eyes,  be- 
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ing  in  tOEmeAts.  Luke  16:  23.  This  passage  needs  no  com- 
ment. Certainly,  the  world  of  future  misery  is  here  set  before 
us.  I  know  it  is  said,  that  this  was  the  lower  Tartarean  part 
of  ^rigf  and  that  Abraham  and  Lazarus  were  in  the  upper  part, 
and  this  is  thought  to  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  were 
sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  hold  conversation.  But  I  see 
no  evidence  that  Abraham  and  Lazarus  were  in  ^dt^g  at  alL 
The  Scriptures  do  not  so  teach  us,  and  the  supposition  is  alto- 
gether gratuitous.  The  supposed  division  of  this  place  into  the 
two  apartments  of  paradise  and  Tartarus  is  of  heathen  and  not 
of  Christian  origin.  I  can  find  no  trace  or  intimation  of  it  in 
the  Bible.  The  fact  that  Abraham  and  the  rich  man  were  in 
circumstances  to  speak  to  each  other  no  more  proves  that  they 
were  in  different  apartments  of  the  same  place,  than  does  the 
fact  that  Grod  and  angels  are  often  represented  as  speaking  out 
of  heaven  to  inspired  men  prove  that  earth  and  heaven  are  but 
different  apartments  of  the  same  place.  Without  doubt,  spirits 
can  see  each  other,  and  hold  conversaticm,  at  much  greater  dis- 
tances, than  would  be  possible  to  us.  We  certainly  know,  that 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  were  widdy  and  eternally  separated. 
The  former  ^^  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  saw  "  the 
latter  ^^afar  off."  There  was  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  them — 
wide  enough  to  sever  between  the  everlasting  abodes  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked — ^between  heaven  and  hell. 

I  have  said  that  neither  bkib  nor  ^i^g  is  ever  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  In, 
opposition  to  this  statement,  a  single  passage  has  been  referred 
to.  David  says :  *^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption."  Ps.  16:  10. 
The  Apostle  Peter,  having  quoted  this  passage  and  applied  it 
to  Chnst,  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  David  h^e  ^^  spake  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither 
did  his  flesh  see  corruption."  Acts  2:  31.  We  haye  then,  in 
thid  verse  from  the  Psalms,  a  poetical  prediction  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  tomb,  and  of  nothing  else.  The  pre- 
diction is  expressed,  after  the  usual  manner  of  me  Hebrew  poets, 
in  a  parallelism ;  the  plain  import  of  which  is,  that  Christ  was 
to  be  raised  fi:om  the  dead,  he  was  to  be  raised  speedily.  His 
life  was  not  to  be  left  in  the  grave.  His  flesh  was  not  to  see 
corruption.  The  b'K^D  and  ^dtig  in  this  passage  properly  signify 
the  grave,  and  not  the  future  world  of  spirits.  In  this  mterpre- 
tation  I  am  sustained  by  eminent  critics,  some  of  whom  are  ad- 
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vocates  of  the  intermediate  place.  Am  tbis  passage  is  the  only 
one  on  which  the  semblance  of  an  argument  can  be  founded^ 
that  the  words  in  question  are  ever  used,  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
denote  the  world  of  happy  spirits  $  and  ^nce,  properly  inter- 
pretedy  they  have  no  sudi  signification  here;  I  am  warranted 
in  affirming  that  they  have  it  nowhere.  Thq^  signify  the  grave 
— ^the  place  of  the  dead  body ;  and  also  the  woiil  of  miserable 
spirits ;  but  never,  the  future  abode  of  the  righteous. 

Another  argument  for  the  interm^ate  place  is  derived  from 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  in  winch  *^  thmgs  xmder  the  earth" 
are  represented  as  'doing  homage  to  Qod  and  the  Saviour. 
**  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  thii^ 
in  heay^i,  and  things  in  earth,  and  tMngs  under  the  eoM.'* 
Phil.  21:  10.  The  ^^  things  under  the  ea^th"  are  supposed  to 
be  the  souls  of  departed  saints,  who  are  shut  up  somewhere  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  who,  from  those  deep  caverns,  are 
sending  up  a  spiritual  worship  to  the  Saviour.*  But  a  compar- 
ison of  passages  will  show,  that  the  time,  when  every  knee  is 
to  bow  to  Christ,  is  the  day  of  judgm^t.  ^  We  shall  all  stand 
before  i}ie  judgment  seat  ty  Christ :  for  it  i»  written :  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  eveiy  knee  shall  bow  to  me.  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  Ood."  Rom.  14:  10,  11.  In  the  great  day  of 
judement,  every  creature  will  do  homage,  of  some  scxrt,  to  the 
Saviour.  But  then,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  have  been  rais- 
ed^ and  the  intermediate  region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been 
deserted. 

The  follovring  passage  has  been  quoted  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  that  above.  ^^  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in*  the  sea,  heard  I  say- 
ing :  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glorjr,  and  power  be  tmto  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever."  Rev.  5:  13.  This  grand  chorus  of  praise  the  holy  Apos- 
tle heard  sung  in  heaven  ;  and  every  creature  in  heaven  united 
in  it,  even  those  who  had  left  their  bodies  to  moulder  and  dis- 
solve on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sea.  That  this  i^  the  proper  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  my 
ovm  mind  certain ;  and  thus  interpreted,  it -not  onr^  does  not 
prove  an  intermediate  place^  but  it  proves  die  contrary.  It 
proves  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead  were,  at  the  tune  of 
the  vision,  in  heaven.    If  the  passage  brfore  us  proves  that  any 
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of  the  souk  of  the  righteous  were,  in  Jdin's  fjiae,  ^^  under  the 
earth/'  it  equally  proves  that  some  of  them  were  "  in  the  sea"-*- 
a  place  to  which  no  critic,  I  heheve,  has  yet  consigned  them. 

Another  passage,  which  has  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
intermediate  place,  is  that  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone 
and  "  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  1  Pet  3:  19.  Theaa 
^^  spirits  in  prison"  are  supposed  to  be  the  holy  dead— ^perhaps 
the  virtuous  heathen — ^imprisoned  in  the  intermediate  place,  into 
which  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  at  death,  that  he  mig^ 
preach  to  them  the  gospel.  On  this  int^retation,  I  reilMnrk, 
m  the  first  place,  that  the  preaching  spoken  of  was  bestowed^ 
not  upon  the  holy  dead,  or  the  virtuous  heathen,  but  upon  the 
impious  antediluvians,  who  were  ^'  disobedient  in  the  days  o£ 
Noah,"  and  perished  in  the  flood.  This  is  indubitable,  firom  the 
passage  itself.  Secondly,  Christ  did  not  preach  to  tibese  im* 
prisoned  Sfnrits  in  person,  but  by  his  %>irit, — ^the  Holy  Spirit,-^ 
that  Spikit  by  which  his  lifetess  body  was  quickened,  or  ra^ed 
firom  the  dead.  ^^  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened, 
by  the  Spirit,  by  whdm  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison."  Thirdly,  this  preaching  was  accomplished, 
not  while  the  bpdv  of  the  Saviour  was  entombed,  but  '^  when 
once  the  l6ng-<snifilering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  preparing."  Then,  "  while  the  ark  was 
preparing,"  Christ  preached  by  his  Spirit,  inspiring  and  assist-' 
ing  Noah,  to  those  who,  in  Peter's  time,  were  ^^  spirits  in  prison" 
— spirits  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  hell.  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation which  can  mirly  be  given  to  this  vexed  passage  of: 
S^ipture ;  and  thus  explained,  it  goes.not  a  step  towards  proving 
the  doctrine  of  an  intennediate  pUtce. 

Another  passage  fix)m  the  Apocalypse  has  been  often  quoted, 
in  proof  of  the  intermediate  place.  ^' And  death  and  hell  were 
cast  mto  the  lake  of  fire."  Chap,  20:  14.  This  is  represented 
as  taking  place  at  the  close  of  the  general  judgment,  after  which 
there  is  to  be  no  more  death,  and  the  entire  world  of  adti^ — 

¥5uradise,  Tartarus,  and  all^s  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire! 
o  me,  I  must  confess,  this  is  a  veiy  strange  interpretation. 
The  tree  of  life,  which  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of. 
Grod,  is  then  to  be  burnt  up,  root  and  branch!  Those  holy  seats, 
in  which  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  all  the  patriarchs  and 

Erophets,  saints  and  martyrs  had  so  long  dwelt,  and  where  they 
ad  ofiered  up  their  songs  of  praise,  are  to  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fiire !    The  whole  paradise  of  God,  with  all  its  lovely  bowers 
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aad  pleasant  fruits,  is  to  c(»ne  to  an  end,  and  a  most  miserable 
end  !  It  is  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second 
death.  This  will  be  "  Paradise  Lost,"  witii  a  vengeance.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  reject  such  an  interpretation  as  this,  and 
adopt  one  which,  to  my  own  mind,  seems  much  more  natural 
and  consistent.  At  the  close  of  the  judgment,  deaths  which  is 
the  last  enemy  to  the  believer,  is  to  be  destroyed ;  and  all  those 
who  came  to  the  jud^ent  from  hell,  the  world  of  miserable 
spirits,  are  to  be  cast  mto  the  lake  of  fire.  They  are  to  be  re- 
manded back  to  hell  again,  which  is  now  to  be  their  prison  for- 
ever. 

It  is  further  ui^^,  in  proof  of  an  intermediate  place,  that 
the  Scriptures  represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  as  not 
complete,  until  after  the  resurrection.  The  fact  liere  alleged  is 
admitted ;  but  the  conclumon  drawn  from  it  is  denied.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  not  com- 
plete, until  after  the  resurrection,  that  previously  thdr  souls  are 
imprisoned  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  similar 
place  or  region.  If  in  the  moment  of  death,  their  disembodied 
spirits  rise  to  heaven,  and  continue  there  till  the  resurrection,  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  their  happiness  in  heaven  will  be  in- 
complete. It  will  be  greatly  increased,  when  they  shall  have 
received  their  glorified  bodies  from  the  tomb,  and  entered  on 
the  full  rewards  of  eternity. 

A^ain :  it  is  insisted,  that  the  early  Christian  fathers  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place.  It  is  admitted  that 
^S'ich  was  the  beUef  of  many  of  the  fathers,  particularly  those  in 
the  East.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  too,  that  such  should  have 
been  their  belief,  without  supposing  that  they  derived  it  from 
the  apostles.  They  were  in  contmual  controversy  with  the 
Gnostics,  who  undervalued  the  body,  considered  it  as  the  grand 
corrupter  of  the  soul,  and  denied  altogether  its  resurrection.  This 
led  those  fathers  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  to  insist  much  upon  it,  and  to  represent  the  soul  as  in  a 
very  imp^ feet  condition-— in  abditis  receptaculis,  vel  in  exteri- 
(tfibus  atriis—while  the  body  was  entombed.  The  effect  of  this 
error,  on  the  minds  of  those  fathers  who  adopted  it,  was  unhap- 
py ;  leading  them  early  to  institute  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
resulting,  2fter  a  time,  in  the  belief  of  a  purgatory.  On  the 
whole,  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  in  reference  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is  of  little  weight.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not. 
What  thought  the  fathers  1  but,  What  saith  the  holy  Scripturesf 
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I  have  DOW  examined  the  prmcipal  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  intermediate  place ;  and  to  my  own  mind,  they  are  far  from 
being  conclusiTe.  They  fail  essentially  in  establishing  the 
point  for  which  they  are  adduced. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  arguments  on  the  other  side ; — those 
which  are  urged  to  show  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  at 
death,  go  immediately  to  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  the  holy  angels;  and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go  im- 
mediately to  hell.  I  commence  with  the  proof  of  the  fiik  part 
of  this  proposition,-^— the  souls  of  the  righteous,  at  death,  go 
immediately  to  heaven. 

1.  As  much  as  this  seems  to  haye  been  indicated  to  the  an- 
ci^t  patriarchs,  in  the  promise  of  Canaan.  Thiese  fathers  of 
the  faithful  regarded  the  earthly  Canaan  as  a  type,  an  emblem 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  In  the  promises  of  an  earthly  inherit- 
ance, they  read  their  title  to  a  better  country,  even  a  heaven- 
ly. So  we  are  assured  by  the  author  of  the  EjMstle  to  the 
Uelvews.  And  where  did  they  think  this  heavenly  Canaan 
was  situated  ?  Directly  across  icrdan — the  cold  river  of  death. 
They  did  not  place  it  in  ik^  that  glo<wiy  and  horrid  re^on,  of 
which  the  dark  grave  was  to  them  but  a  type.  No;  it  was 
heaven  which  Siey  looked  for.  Heaven  had  been  promised 
them,  and  heaven  was  the  object  of  their  hopes.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  disappointed.  They  have  gone  to  heaven.  They 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  those  who  ^^  through  faith 
and  patience,  now  inhmt  the  promises.''  Heb.  6:  12.  Now, 
wlule  their  bodies  are  slumbering  in  the  earth,  their  glorified 
^irits  possess  the  promised  rest  above. 

2.  Our  Saviour  represents  the  sasnts,  in  the  future  life,  and — 
as  the  connexion  shows — ^previous  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  as  being  ^^  like  unto  the  angels  in  heaven,"  and  "  equal 
to  the  angels.^'  Mat.  22: 30.  Luke  20: 36.  Indeed,  it  would 
seon,  that  they  must  be  more  like  the  angels,  before  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  than  afterwards.  But  if  they  are  like  audi 
equal  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  why  should  they  not  dwell  with 
the  angels  in  heaven  ?  Why  should  they  be  imprisoned,  many 
of  them  for  thousands  of  years,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  7 

3.  Our  Saviour's  declaration  to  the  dyii^  thief:  ^'  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  is  evidence,  that  the  souls 
of  believers  go  immediately  from  this  world  to  heaven.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  use  this  paissagein  pro^f  of  the  inter**- 
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mediate  place*  Paradise,  it  is  said,  is  no  other  than  the  upper 
and  better  part  of  adri^.  But  to  me  it  is  evident,  that  the  par- 
adise of  the  Scriptures  has  no  connexion  with  adr^g  at  all.  It 
is  heaven — ^the  third  heaven — ^where  are  the  throne  of  Grod  and 
the  Lamb.  Of  what,  I  ask,  was  the  earthly  paradise — ^the 
garden  of  innocence — ^where  grew  the  literal  tree  of  life, — ^the 
symbol  or  emblem  1  Not  of  the  upper  part  of  ^^^^,  but  of 
neaven,  where  grows  the  tree  of  life  above.  The  Apostle  Paul 
represents  himself  as  having  been  ^'  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven" — *^  into  paradise,**  where  he  "  heard  unspeakable 
words."  2  Cor.  12: 2, 4.  No  person,  I  am  sure,  could  ever 
have  regarded  the  Apostle,  in  this  short  passage,  as  referring  to 
two  distinct  vi^ons,  and  as  describine  two  different  places, 
under  the  terms,  "  third  heaven,"  and  "  paradise,"  unless  he 
had  first  got  his  notions  of  paradise  from  some  foreign  source, 
and  then  felt  it  necessary  to  break  in  the  passage,  that  it  might 
correspond  with  his  preconceived  views.  The  writer  of  die 
Apocalypse,  in  one  place,  represents  the  tree  of  life  as  growing 
in  the  heavenly  city,  near  to  the- throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Chap.  22:  2.  In  another  place,  he  represents  this  same  tree 
as  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  Ood.  Chap.  2:  7. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  heavenly  city  and  paradise  are  one 
and  the  same  place.  Hence,  the  paradise,  which  our  Saviour 
promised  to  the  penitent  thief,  on  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
was  heaven.  This  is  the  happy  place,  to  which  the  glorified 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  went,  while  absent  firom  the  body,  and  to 
which  all  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  are  received,  when  they 
depart  out  of  the  present  world.* 

4.  The  case  of  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount  of  transfigur-* 
ation,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  One 
of  these  personages  appeared  tbere  as  a  disembodied  spirit ;  the 
other  with  his  glorified  body.  The  latter,  we  know,  when  he 
left  the  earth,  was  taken  "  up,  by  a  whirlwind,  into  heaven." 
2  Kings  2:  11.  In  all  probability,  he  came  from  heaven,  when 
he  met  his  Saviour  on  the  mount.  Is  it  not  morally  certain, 
that  Moses  came  also  firom  the  same  place  ? 

5.  Another  case,  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  is  that  of 
the  martyr  Stephen.    Just  oefore  his  death,  he^^  saw  the  heavens 

*  The  early  Christian  fathers,  even  those  who  held  to  the 
intermediate  place,  believed  that  paradise  was  heaven,  and 
that  the  soul^  of  the  martyrs  were  received  directly  there. 
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opened  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
And  he  prayed  and  said :  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
Acts  7:  56,  69.  Who  can  beheve  that  this  prayer  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  that  Stephen,  instead  of  being  received  up  to  heaven, 
was  sent  down  to  ^d^^,  where  he  remains  imprisoned  to  the 
present  time  1 

6.  The  Apostle  Paul  represents  the  whole  church  of  God  as 
beinff,  at  present,  in  heaveuy  or  on  earth.  ^^  Of  whom  the 
whole  famny  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  Eph.  3:  15.  I  see 
not  how  this  representation  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea, 
that  a  great  part  of  God's  redeemed  family — and  probably  the 
greater  part — are  now  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  in 
^d^;,  the  dark  and  secluded  prison  of  unbodied  fiouls. 

7.  We  are  taught  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  that  in  the  city  of  the  living  Grod,  the  heavenly  Jerusa*- 
lem,  there  dwell,  not  only  God,  the  judge  of  all,  and  Jesus,  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  but  also  the  spirits  ofjttst  rnen  made  perfect.  Chap.  12:  ^ 
21 — ^24.  All  are  represented  as  dwelling  together,  in  the  same 
holy  and  happy  place. 

8.  In  several  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  souls  of  the 
saints,  while  absent  irom  the  body,  are  represented  as  being 
with  Christ  in  heaven.  ^^  We  know  that,  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved" — ^in  other  words,  if  the  body 
die— we  know  that  ^^  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands" — ^where  ?  "  eternal  in  the  heavens."  "  We 
are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord."  2  Cor.  5:  1, 8.  '^  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better."  Phil.  1:  23.  « Who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we 
wake  or  sleep,"  i.  e.  whether  we  live  or  die,  "  we  should  live 
together  with  him."  1  Thess.  5: 10.  These  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  there  were  no  other,  are  dedsive.  They  prove,  beyond 
all  reasonable  controversy,  that  the  souls  of  believers,  while 
absent  from  the  body,  are  with  Christ — the  risen  and  glorified 
Saviour  in  heaven. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Christ  may  be,  in  some  sense,  in  adtiQ, 
and  that  Paul  expected  to  be  with  him  there.  And  so  is  Christ, 
in  some  sense,  vrith  his  people  on  earth ;  and  Paul,  on  this 
ground,  need  have  been  in  no  strait  betwixt  living  and  dying, 
in  order  that  he  might  be,  in  some  sense,  with  Christ.  But 
Qould  Paul  have  been  wheire  he  desired  to  be,  m  the  personal 
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presence  of  Christ — the  glorified  6od-man  and  Mediator — 
and  not  have  been  in  heaven  ?  Could  he  have  gone  to  that 
^^  building  of  God" — that  ^^  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens" — and  still  not  have  been  in  heav«i?  There 
ought  to  be  no  question  here. 

9.  The  beloved  John,  in  his  visions  on  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
saw,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  par* 
feet  in  heaven.  It  was  these  which  sung  that  /^  new  song 
saying :  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation."  Chap.  5:  9.  None  but  redeemed  spirits  can  ever  sing 
such  a  song  as  this.  On  another  occasion,  John  ^^  saw  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dred, and  people,  and  tongues" — of  course  gathered  from  the 
earth — ^^  standing  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands."^^ 
Chap.  7:  9.  On  still  another  occaidon,  John  saw  ^^  the  Lamb 
standing  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him  a  hundred  and  forty 
four  thousand"  redeemed  spirits ;  and  they  sung  a  new  song» 
which  no  beings  in  heaven  could  sing,  except  themselves. 
Chap.  14: 1 — 3.  At  another  time,  John  saw  in  heaven  ^^  the 
souls  of  them  which  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  Chap.  6:  9.  I  might 
quote  many  other  passages  from  this  wonderful  book,  proving 
as  certainly  as  that  there  is  any  heaven,  that  the  souls  of  re-* 
deemed  samts  are  there.  ' 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  the  .place  described  above — the 
happy  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just,  where  they  sing  the  new 
song  of  redeeming  love — ^is  only  the  better  part  of  adrig.  Te 
this  I  answer : 

1.  If  the  upper  region  of  a^tig  is  such  a  place  as  is  here  set 
forth,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  thing  itself,  but  only  to  the 
bad  name  by  which  it  is  called,  ^^r  this,  surely,  is  a  bad 
name.  It  is  the  name,  uniformly,  of  a  bad  place.  The  cold 
and  silent  grave  is  the  least  gloomy  prison  to  which  it  is  ever 
applied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Testament,,  it  is  most 
commonly  used  to  set  forth  the  prison  of  despur.  Why  should 
the  blessed  abodes  of  the  righteous  in  the  other  world  be  ever 
desigtaated  by  such  a  name  % 

2.  The  place  described  by  John  and  Paul  is  no  part  of  ^j/?. 
It  is  heaven.    K  there  is  any  heavea  spoken  of  or  {promised  in 
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the  Scriptures,  it  is  here.  It  is  ^'  a  home  not  madejwith  hands, 
eternal  m  the  heavens.''  It  is  inhabited  by  ^^  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels."  It  is  near  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly  called  heaven  by  the 
Apostle  John.  In  the  commencement  of  his  vision,  he  saw  a 
door  opened  in  heaven.  And  the  viaon  throughout  is  a 
heavenly  vision,  in  vehich  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  just  are 
represented  as  mingling  with  angels,  with  Jehovah  and  the 
Lamb. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  turn  to  the  other  part  of  the  suUect,  and 
show,  in  few  words,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  at  death  go 
immediately  to  hell — the  place  'prepared  for  the  devil  and  ms 
angels.  It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  intermediate 
place,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body, 
go  immediately  into  punishment :  but  the  place  of  their  punish* 
ment,  previous  to  the  resurrection,  is  not  hell;  it  is  Tortorus--- 
the  lower  and  more  miserable  part  of  ^tjg.  But  it  is  certain 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  Tartarus  is  hell — ^the  very  prison 
of  the  devi]s-*-the  place  prepared  for  their  confinement  and 
punishment  So  it  is  represented  in  the  only  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  there  is  any  mention  of  Tartarus.  ^^  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them,  down  tp  hell 
(Tartarus),  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgment"  2  Peter  2 :  4.  Here  then  is  that 
place,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  into  which,  ouf 
Saviour  has  assured  us,  the  wicked  of  our  race  shall  be  plunged, 
at  the  close  of  the  judgment  **  Depart,  ye  cursed,  mto  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Matt  25 : 
41.  Beyond  all  question,  this  place  is  hell — ^the  hell  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  if  it  be  still  insisted  that  tiiis  is  in  ^tjgy 
I  admit  it.  '[Atdfig  is  hell ;  at  least,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament  In  two  or  three  instances,  it 
signifies  the  grave,  but  much  more  firequently,  the  prison  of  the 
devils  and  of  damned  souls ;  in  which  case  it  has  substantially 
the  same  meaning  with  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  and  with  the 
strictest  propriety  is  rendered  hell. 

Whether  the  righteous  and  wicked,  after  the  judgment,  will 

fo  to  literally  the  same  places,  in  which  they  were  situated 
efore,  it  is  not  material  to  inquire.  But,  both  before  and^after 
the  judgment,  the  righteous  will  be  in  the  same  place  with  their 
glorified  Saviour  and  his  holy  angels ;  and  this  will  be  heaven ; 
and,  both  before  and  after  the  judgment,  the  wicked  will  be  in 
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the  same  {dace  wkb  the  deyil  and  his  aogels ;  and  this  will  be 
hell.  It  may  be  added,  too^  that  both  before  and  after  the 
jud^meDt,  heaven  and  hell  will  not  be  the  same  place,  nor 
dif^rent  apartments  of  the  same  general  region ;  but  will  be 
widely  and  eternally  separated,  the  one  from  the  other. 

I  hare  thus  examined,  in  as  few  wx)rds  as  possible,  and  with 
all  the  scrutiny  aid  fairness  of  which  I  am  capable,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  intermediate  place.  And  I  feel  constrained  to  reject 
the  theory,  as  one  having  no  real  foundation,  or  countenance, 
in  the  Word  of  God.  I  regard  it  as  of  heathen,  and  not 
Christian  origin-— one  better  becoming  a  beUever  in  the  my- 
thology of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  than  a  disciple  of  the 
Saviour.  I  regard  the  theory,  too,  as  of  dangerous  influence. 
Could  it  be  generally  recaved  by  Christians,  it  would  be 
followed  in  a  few  years,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation  and  resto- 
rationy — ^perhaps,  with  all  the  superstitions  of  purgatory.  This 
is  the  course  which  the  error  took  in  the  ancient  church ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it  would  tsdce  the  same 
again.  The  believers  of  Gcd's  truth  should  then  beware.  Let 
them  learn  wisdom  from  the  ages  which  have  gone  before 
them.  Let  them  hoM  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  whidi 
they  have  received,  and  not  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine. 


ARTICLE  XL 

ITPHAm's  mental  FmLOSOPHT. 


EltfMnU  of  Mental  PhUosophy^  emhracing  the  two  depart* 
menta  of  the  Intellect  and  SensibilitieSj  in  two  Vols: 

ji  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will.  Form' 
ing  a  third  Volume  of  a  System  of  Mental  Philosophy : 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy  abridged^  and  designed  for 
.Academies  and  High  Schools.  By  Thomas  C.  TJphamy 
Professor  of  Meriiid  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin 
Coihge,    New- York.    Harper  &  Brothers.    1841. 

Tbese  works  have  been  the  result  of  the  long  experience 
and  extensive  researches  of  the  author  as  an  instructer  in  the 
departments  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosq)hy.  His  ^*  Elements 
of  Moital  Philosophy,'^  as  first  published^  a  number  of  years 
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sinoe,  consisted  chiefly  of  a. collection  of  facte,  and  was  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  richnessi  and  variety  of  its  matter,  the 
peropicuity  of  its  is^le  and  its  adaptation  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  soience  in  this-  country.  It  was  then,  as  it  has.  continued 
to  be^  eclectic  in  its  character,  and  left  the.  author  uncommitted 
to  any  school  of  ^philosophy  in  his  subsequent  investigations. 
His  fiyrst  origbal  work  was  the  '^  Treatise  on  the  WiU.'^  In  this 
lie  a$8ttmed  a  threefold  division  of  the  mind^  as  the  basis  of  the 
system  which  he  has  since  more  fully  illustrated,  and  which 
distinguishes' it  from  that  of  some  English  and  American  wri«- 
ters,  who  appear  to  have  embraced  aU  the  faculties  of  mind  in 
the  Uiiderstanding  and  the  Will. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Will  was,  at  the  time  of  its  publicatkm, 
the  only  one. in  our  language  that  :profe8S6d  fully  to  examine 
this  department  of  mind  The  work  of  President  Edwards  was 
Bot  designed  to  be  a  full  and  ccmii^te  view  of  the  Will,  but 
^^  of  that  Freedom  of  the  Will  ukkh  is  supposed  to  he  essenHd 
to  Moral  ^ency^  virtue  and  vicej  reward  and  punishmeniy 
praise  and  UameJ^  Nearly  every  treatise  on  the  Will,  which 
has- since  made  its  appearance,  has  been  either  a  review,  or  an 
explanation  of,  an  apology  for,  or  an  attack  upon  Edwards. 
This  work  of  Professor  Upham  was,  therefore,  in  some  sense  a 
novelty ;  but  wasnot  of  that  startluig  land,  which  is  fitted  to 
excite  a  momentary  wonder,  and  th«i  be  forgotten.  The  work 
advances  from  step  to  st^,  calmly  and  cautiously,  wUliout  doing 
violence  to  cherished  associations,  without  assailii^  existing 
prejudices  or  attempting  to  overthrow  cfistablished  systems. 

After  the  Treatise  on  the  Will  had  been  published  and  favor- 
ably received^  the  *^  Mental  Philosopl^''  was  re-written  on  the 
philosophical  basis  already  adopted  in  the  Treatise,  on  the  Will, 
viz.,  that  the  Mind  is  to  be  contemplated  in-tiie  threefold  as- 
pect of  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities  and  the  WilL  The  first 
volume  embraces  the  Intellect,  the  second  the  Sensibilities ;  so 
that  each  of  the  three  volumes  (the  Treatise  on  the  \^^l  formr 
in^  properly  the  third  volume)  is  in  a  sense  distinct;  and  yet 
all  are  essential  to  a  full  view  of  the  IMBnd.  And  perhaps  no 
other  works  in  our  language  will  give  the  student  a  better 
introduction  to  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  mental  and  moral 
training  for  himself,  and  for  those  he  may  have  opportunity  to 
influence.  The  whole  work,  as  it  now  appears,  embraces  the 
results-  of  extensive  research,  of  patient  analysis,  and  of  lon^ 
experience;  aumd  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  consciousness^  and 
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fortifying  its  podtioiis  by  cumulatiTe  evidence  and  illnstration, 
it  can  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  by  many,  who 
would  find  some  difficulty  m  mastering  the  works  of  Stewait 
or  Brown.  As  the  best  justification  of  our  opinion,  we  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  anafysis  of  the  work  itself;  in  which  the  reader, 
we  trust,  will  find  some  interest  and  instruction. 

The  propriety  of  the  threefold  view  of  mind  adopted  m 
this  work  seems  manifest  on  a  moment's  reflection;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  should  ever  have  been  overlooked.  No  other 
evidence  of  it  would  seem  to  be  needed,  than  what  is  implied 
in  the  simple  expressions,  /  knowy  Ifeelj  I  vnil. 

However  these  states  of  mind  may  be  connected,  and  how- 
ever rapidly  one  may  succeed  the  other,  our  consciousness 
clearly  reveals  to  us  a  fundamental  distinction  in  the  mental 
states  thus  designated.  But  obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  the 
author  has  done  well  to  exhibit  its  reality  and  importance  so 
fully  as  to  remove  every  objection. 

The  LftELLECT. 

This  department  of  mind  receives  and  combines  knowledge 
In  other  words,  it  perceiveSf  compares  and  reaonas.  The  seve- 
ral bodily  senses  are  the  inlets  of  extemsd  knowledge.  The 
mind  through  these  becomes  acquainted  with  the  external  world, 
and  the  mental  states  thus  occasioned  are  named  sensations^ 

When  the  mind  refers  these  sensaticms  to  certain  objects  as 
their  causes  or  occasions,  and  thus  has  a  knowledge  of  those 
objects,  we  are  said  to  perceive ;  and  the  states  of  mind,  which 
then  exist,  are  called  perceptions.  The  mind  recalls  some  past 
or  absent  object,  and  dwells  upon  it  till  mental  impressions  or 
states  arise,  similar  in  many  rejects  to  those  which  the  objects 
occasioned  when  present;  ana  these  mental  states  are  de- 
nominated conceptions.  The  states  of  mind,  which  are  thus 
furnished  to  us,  are  entitled  by  our  author  inteUectnal  states  of 
external  origin. 

But  the  mind  has  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  onpire. 
It  has  fountains  of  knowledge  in  itself.  Locke,  heretical  as  be 
is  supposed  to  be  on  some  points,  expressly  admits  this.  He 
says :  **  the  otiier  fountain  of  knowl^ge,  from  which  ene- 
rience  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception 
of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed 
about  the  ideas  it  has  got,  which  operations,  when  the  soul 
comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider  them,  do  furnish  the  under* 
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standing  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had 
from  things  without;  and  such  are  perception, thinking,  doubt- 
ing, believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  ine  differ- 
ent actings  of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being  conscious  of, 
and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  un- 
derstanding ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our 
senses,  l^is  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  within 
himself,  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  EXTERNAL  objccts,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  internal  sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  sen- 
sation, so  I  call  this  reflection ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such 
only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  vidth- 
in  itself."  Our  author,  perceiving  the  errors  into  which  Locke 
fell,  has  wisely  chosen  a  phraseology  which  covers  a  much 
broader  ground  than  the  term  reflection.  That  knowledge 
which  is  of  internal  origin,  considered  in  reference  to  powers 
by  means  of  which  it  is  developed,  is  susceptible  of  classifica- 
tion, and  is  arranged  in  the  work  before  us  as  follows : 

Original  Suggestion.  To  this  important  source  of  internal 
knowledge,  which  is  distinctly  recognized  as  such  by  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Scotch  school,  are  traced  the  ideas  of  existence, 
mind,  self-existence,  personal  identity,  unity,  succession,  duration, 
time  and  its  measurements,  eternity,  space,  power,  right  and 
wrong,  moral  merit  and  demerit,  ana  a  number  of  others.  The 
reason  for  using  the  term  suggestion  we  give  in  the  language  of  the 
author.  "  In  giving  an  account  of  the  ideas  from  this  source,  we 
have  preferred  as  designative  of  their  origin,  the  term  sugges- 
tion^  proposed  and  employed  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  to  the  term 
recLsoUy  proposed  by  Kant  and  adopted  by  Cousin  and  some 
other  writers,  as,  on  the  whole,  more  conformable  to  the  preva- 
lent usage  of  the  English  language.  In  common  parlance,  and 
by  the  established  usage  of  tiie  language,  the  word  reason  is 
expressive  of  the  deductive  rather  than  the  suggestive  faculty ; 
and  if  we  annul  or  perplex  the  present  use  of  that  word  by  a 
novel  application  of  it,  we  must  introduce  a  new  word  to  express 
the  process  of  deduction." 

Consciousness.  This,  considered  as  a  source  of  know- 
ledge, embraces  at  least  three  distinct  things.  1,  Self  or 
personal  existence;  2,  a  state  or  operation  of  mind;  3,  a 
feeling  of  relation,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  state 
of  mind  to  the  conscious  being  or  self.  Consciousness  does 
not  properly  embrace,  or  have  relation  to  any  thing  extra- 
second  series,  vol.  v.  no.  n.  20 
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neous  to  the  mind,  although  it  may  relate  to  the  sensations 
which  they  produce  within  us ;  nor  to  the  perceptions  and  feel- 
ing of  past  ^tme^,  although  we  may  be  conscious  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  them.  We  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  conscious  of  the 
existence  even  of  our  own  minds ;  but  only  of  their  operations, 
and  of  the  belief  of  their  existence,  which  these  operations  indi- 
cate. We  are  conscious  of  different  degrees  of  behef  and  disbe- 
lief, of  doubt,  uncertainty,  full  assent,  etc,  when  our  minds  exist  ii> 
those  particular  states  which  these  terms  express.  We  are  con- 
cious  of  thinking,  attending,  perceiving,  conceiving,  remember- 
ing, comparing,  judging,  abstracting,  reasoning,  imagining,  and 
alfsimilar  mental  acts  and  operations ;  not  of  the  mental  powers 
it  will  be  noticed,  but  of  the  mental  exercises  or  acts.  We  are 
conscious  of  emotions,  desires,  affections,  and  of  all  other  mental 
states,  which  properly  come  under  the  head  of  the  natural  sensi- 
bilities. Accordingly  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  is  opened  to  us  here. 

Relative  Suggestion  or  Jvdgmerd.  These  two  terms  are  used 
by  Brown  as  nearly  synonymous,  and  in  the  work  before  us  the 
same  usage  is  admitted,  although  the  author  remarks  that  ^^  the 
latter  term  is  sometimes  employed  with  other  shades  of  mean- 
ing." Although  the  number  of  relations  is  very  great,  which 
are  discoverable  by  means  of  this  power,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  being  arranged  in  the  seven  classes  of 
identity  and  f  mity,  degree,  proposition,  time,  place,  posses- 
sion,  cause  and  effect 

Reasoning.  An  idea  of  this  source  of  knowledge,  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  other  internal  sources,  we  give  in  me  words 
of  the  author : 

Reasoning  is  not  identical  with,  or  involved  in  conscious- 
ness. If  consciousness  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  act  of 
reasoning,  the  reasoning  power,  operating  within  its  o^m 
limits,  and  in  its  own  right,  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  other 
things.  It  is  a  source  of  perceptions  and  knowledge  which 
we  probably  could  not  possess  in  any  other  way.  With* 
out  this  aid  of  Original  Suggestion,  it  does  not  appear  how  we 
could  have  a  knowledge  of  our  existence  ;  without  conscious- 
ness, we  should  not  have  a  knowledge  of  our  mental  opera- 
tions ;  without  Relative  Suggestion  or  Judgment,  which  is 
also  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  Reason- 
ing ;  and  unassisted  by  Reasoning  we  could  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  those  things  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared without  the  aid  of  intermediate  propositions.      The 
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reasoning  power,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and 
distinct  fountain  of  thought,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
othe^  sources  of  knowledge  just  mentioned,  opens  itself  stft) 
further  in  the  recesses  of  the  Internal  Intellect ;  and  as  it  is 
later  in>lts  development,  so  it  comes  forth  with  proportionally 
greater  efficiency. 

After  defining  reasoning,  and  describing  the  process  of  mind 
"which  takes  place  in  every  case  of  reasoning,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  the  two  leading  kinds  or  forms  of  Reasoning — 
Demonstrative  and  Moral.  Demonstrative  Reasoning,  as  is 
i^ell  known,  is  employed  generally,  and  perhaps  exclusively, 
^th  abstract  ideas  and  the  necessary  relations  between  them* 
Moral  Reasoning,  in  distinction  from  Demonstrative,  relates  to 
matters  of  fad  ;  and  in  some  respects  also  its  conclusions  differ. 
In  conclusions  drawn  from  mqral  reasoning  there  may  be  differ- 
ent degrees  of  belief,  expressed  by  the  words  presumption, 
probability,  moral  certainty,  and  an  opposite  belief  or  opinion 
may  not  necessarily  be  absurd ;  but  demonstrations  do  not  ad- 
mit of  degrees  of  belief,  and  th^ir  opposites  always  involve  an 
absurdity.  Three  processes  of  moral  reasoning  are  illustrated 
by  the  writer— reasoning  by  Analogy,  Induction,  and  by  Cu- 
mulative Argument. 

Imagination.  Mr.  Upham  regards  this  as  involving  an  in- 
tellectual, rather  than  a  sensitive  process  of  mind,  and  as  closely 
related  to  the  Reasoning  power ;  from  which,  however,  he  thus 
distinguishes  it.  ^' Reasoning,  as  it  aims  to  give  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  deals  exclusively  with  facts  more  or  less 
1)robable.  Imagination,  as  it  aims  to  give  us  pleasure,  is  at 
iberty  to  transcend  the  world  of  reality,  and  consequently  often 
deals  with  the  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  whether  they  cor- 
respond to  reality  or  not.''  Such  is  a  concise  and  imperfect 
outline  of  the  volume  on  the  Intellectual.  We  proceed  now  ta 
the  other  great  department.  . 

The  Sensibilities. 

The  action  of  the  Sensibilities  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Intellect,  inasmuch  as  it  always  implies  an  an- 
tecedent intellectual  action.  '^  As  a  general  thing,"  says 
the  writer,  ^^  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  an 
emotion,  desire,  or  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  without  aix 
antecedent  action  of  the  intellect.  If  we  are  pleased  or  dis-» 
pleased;  there  is  necessarily  before  the  miud  some  object  of 
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pleasure  or  displeasure ;  if  we  exercise  the  feeling  of  deare 
there  must  necessarily  hie  some  ohject  desired,  which  is  made 
known  to  us  hy  an  action  of  the  intellect."  In  this  department 
of  the  mind  the  leading  distinction  adopted  hy  the  author  is  be- 
tween the  J^aJtural  and  Moral  sensibilities.  The  distinction  is 
important,  as  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  second 
volume,  will  show. 

The  Natural  and  Moral  Sensibilities  appear  to  take  fun- 
damentally different  views  of  the  objects,  in  respect  to  which 
they  are  called  into  exercise.  Tne  one  considers  objects 
chiefly,  as  they  have  a  relation  to  ourselves ;  the  other  as  they 
relate  to  all  possible  existences.  The  one  looks  at  things  in 
the  aspect  of  their  desirableness ;  the  other  fixes  its  eye  on 
the  sublime  feature  of  their  rectitude.  The  one  asks,  what  is 
GOOD  %  the  other,  what  is  right  1  The  Natural  Sensibilities, 
which  are  first  considered,  admit  of  a  subordinate  division. 
The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Natural  Sensibilities  are  found 
in  the  two  classes  of  Emotions  and  Desires.  Emotions  pre- 
cede and  give  rise  to  Desires.  This  is  not  only  the  order  in 
succession  of  time  3  but  it  is  also  the  order  of  nature." 

The  emotions  are  represented  as  bem^  numerous ;  and  as 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  them  by  Consciousness,  every  person 
has  a  key  to  them,  if  he  will  learn  to  use  it  As  they  arise  in 
consequence  of  previous  intellectual  acts,  their  character  will 
change  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  perceptions.  They 
give  rise  to  desires ;  and  without  careful  analysis  and  attention 
we  are  liable  to  confound  them  with  desires,  from  which  they 
should  be  distinguished.  Among  other  emotions  of  especial  in- 
terest are  those  of  Beauty.  The  occasions  of  these  emotions 
are  various.  ^'  All  nature,  taking  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
the  province  of  beauty  ;  the  Intellectual  and  the  Sensitive,  as 
well  as  the  Material  world."  The  examination  of  objects  in 
reference  to  their  power  to  awaken  emotions  of  beauty  admits 
of  a  twofold  view.  Hence  we  have  what  may  be  called 
Original  beauty,  and  also,  in  distinction  from  it.  Associated 
beauty.  Objects  may  awaken  emotions  by  means  of  their 
original  and  mtrinsic  elements ;  or  they  may  do  it  by  associa- 
tion with  other  objects.  Nearly  allied  to  emotions  of  beauty 
are  those  of  Sublimity,  differing  from  them  more  in  degree  than 
in  nature  or  quality.  There  are  also  Emotions  of  cheerfrilness, 
joy,  gladness,  melancholy,  sorrow,  grief,  surprise,  astonishment, 
wMideri  dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  disgust,  regard,  reverence^ 
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adoration  ;  all  of  which  and  others  are  subiected  to  examina- 
tion  and  analysis. 

The  Desires.  These  are  embraced  in  the  Second  Clasis  of 
mental  states,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Natural  Sensi- 
bilities; and  are  distinguished  from  the  Emotions  by  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy  and  by  other  characteristics.  Their  place,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  after  the  emotions.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  intellections  by  the  emotions  which  are  antecedent 
to  them ;  and  come  between  the  emotions  and  volitions ;  which 
last  evidently  have  a  subsequent  place  in  the  mind's  action. 
They  differ  from  emotions  in  having  more  permanency.  They 
also  necessarily  imply  an  object,  which  is  desired.  And  it  is 
another  characteristic,  that  their  fulfilment  (that  is  to  say,  the 
attainment  of  their  object)  always  gives  pleasure.  The  term 
Desires  is,  for  reasons  which  are  particularly  indicated,  employed 
genericaUy.  And  under  this  general  head  the  author  considers 
a  number  of  distinct  mental  states,  some  simple  and  others  com* 
plex;  particularly  the  Instincts,  Appetites,  Propensities,  and 
Affections. 

The  Affections.  These  are  still  higher  in  rank  than  the  prin* 
ciples  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  distinguished  b;^  char- 
acteristic features.  One  characteristic  of  the  Affections  is,  that 
they  are  not  smfle  states,  as  the  Appetites  and  Propen^ties 
may  probably  be,  but  complex.  The  Affections  are  emotions 
either  pleasant  or  painful,  exercised  in  view  of  some  object ; 
and  combined  with  and  modified  by  a  desire  of  good  or  evil  to 
that  object.  They  are  accordingly  divided  in  the  work  before 
us  on  this  basis — ^the  nature  of  the  desire — ^mto  the  Malevo* 
lent  and  Benevolent  Affections. 

Under  the  class  ot  the  Malevolent  Affections  are  arranged 
Resentment  or  anger  with  its  modifications.  Peevishness,  Envy, 
Jealousy,  Revenge,  Fear.  The  author  suggests  the  query, 
which  would  naturally  arise,  whether  FeariSiould  be  classed 
among  the  Malevolent  Affections,  but  as  it  includes  theemotipn 
of  pain  with  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  object  of  fear,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  a  degree  of  aversion^  and  seems  naturally  to  fall 
into  this  class. 

Benevolent  Affectixms.  Love  or  benevolence  m  genial  being 
first  considered,  we  have  then  arranged  under  the  general  head 
of  these  affections,  the  Parental  affection,  the  Filial  Section,  and 
the  Fraternal  affection.  These,  in  accordance  with  common 
parlance,  are  properly  termed  the  Domestic  Affections;  and 

20* 
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their  uses  and  moral  character  are  beautifully  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Author.  Humanity  or  the  love  of  the  human  race  is  also 
set  down  as  belonging  to  the  Benevolent  affections ;  and  the 
evidence  that  it  is  an  original  affection  is  examined  at  consid- 
erable length.  Patriotism  or  love  of  country  and  Friendship 
are  regarded  not  so  much  as  distinct  and  original  affections, 
^modifications  of  other  affections;  and  yet  they  are  suffi- 
ciently important  and  remarkable  to  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
Pity  or  Sympathy  is  classed  with  the  benevolent  affections ; 
for,  although  attended  by  pain&l  emotions,  it  is  coimected  with 
a  desire  of  good  to  the  object  of  sympathy. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  an  interest- 
ing inquiry;  the  result  of  which  we  can  only  state  in  few 
words,  earnestly  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  dis- 
cussion itself.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  there  should  not  be,  in 
order  to  complete  the  proportions  and  preserve  the  harmony  of 
the  Sensitive  nature,  another  affection,  which  reaches  forth  and 
claims  the  Supreme  Seine  as  its  object  The  conclusion  of 
the  Author  is,  that  originaJly  such  was  the  case.  The  relations 
we  sustain  to  God,  the  evidences  of  desi^  and  adaptation  in 
all  other  departments  of  mind,  our  necessities,  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod,  the 
passages  which  contemplate  the  restoration  of  uat  image,  are 
all  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  position,  that,  originaUy,  su- 
preme love  to  God  was  an  implanted  element  of  human  nature, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every 
human  being  a  distinct  and  operative  principle.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  the  work  also,  that  we  find  the  Author's  views  of  Hu- 
man Depravity,  which  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  President 
Edwards^  and  which  naturally  flow  out  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  philosophy. 

The  law  of  Habit,  which  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
volume  on  the  Intellect,  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  Sensi- 
bilities likewise>  and  we  have  various  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  the  mind,  in  its  sentient  as  well  as  intellective  action,  ac- 
quires strength  and  facility  by  repetition.  The  Appetites>Pro- 
j^ensities,  and  Affections  of  every  grade  are  subject  to  this  law, 
and  may  acquire  strength  of  action  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the 
most  glorious  or  the  most  fearful  import. 

The  Moral  Sensibilities  come  next  under  review.  The  fact 
that^  man  has  a  moral  nature  being  established,  the  classification 
of  the  phenomena  embraced  in  it,  and  its  place  or  positioD, 
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menially  considered,  are  attended  to.  The  results  or  actings 
of  the  Moral  Sen^bilities  are  divided  into  moral  Emotions,  viz., 
feelings  of  approval  and  disapproval,  and  feelings  of  Moral 
Obligation.  The  Moral  emotions,  like  the  Natm'al  or  Pathe- 
matic  emotions,  are  immediately  successive  to  acts  of  the  Intel- 
lect ;  and  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  which  succeed  the 
emotions,  may  be  considered,  like  the  desires,  as  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Will.  If  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, the  Will  has  an  opportunity  of  acting  sometimes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  and  sometimes 
in  accordance  with  the  desires. 

The  relation  of  the  reasoning  power  to  the  moral  nature, 
which  has  led  many  to  confound  ^e  two,  and  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Conscience  as  a  distinct  moral  principle,  is  care- 
fully considered.  This  connexion,  it  is  admitted,  is  very  inti- 
mate, and  yet,  the  two  mental  principles  are  found  to  be  distinct. 
Reasoning,  when  in  ex^x^ise,  is  purely  an  intdlectual  process, 
in  distinction  from  an  emotive  or  sensMve  process.  They  belong, 
therefore,  to  different  departments  of  the  mind.  Yet  such  is 
the  connexion  of  the  conscience  with  the  reasoning  power, 
that  it  admits  of  improvement  or  perversion  by  means  of  this 
connexion;  and  is  susceptible  of  education  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  mind.  Men  mi^  consequently  be  guilty  of  wrong 
consciences  as  really  as  of  wrong  affecuons.  So  that  man  is 
imder  obligation  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  -  to 
enlight^i  and  strengthen  it  by  the  appropriate  exercise  of  his 
.mtellect. 

The  various  principles  which  are  laid  down  under  the  general 
head  of  the  Moral  Sensibilities,  furnish  basis  enough  for  a  con- 
sistent and  durable  Moral  Education.  This  education  should 
begin  early.  The  earliest  years  of  life  are  favorable  to  moral 
culture,  it  is  true,  the  Intellect  is  developed  first  in  the  order 
of  nature ;  but  the  Heart  and  the  Intellect  are  so  closely  united, 
that  emotions,  both  natural  and  moral,  follow  closely  the  intel- 
lectual perceptions  and  deductions.  Accordingly  if  the  intellect 
is  early  occupied,  whether  with  good  or  bad  principles,  these 
principles  must  necessarily  affect  the  heart.  If  good  principles 
are  neglected,  bad  ones  will  inevitably  spring  up ;  and  as  they 

S^ain  s^ength  by  time  anid  repetition,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
odge  them.  There  is  no  ground  of  discouragement  if  the 
efforts  for  moral  culture  seem  for  the  time  being  less  effective 
than  those  of  an  intellectual  kind.    ^^The  moral  and  religious 
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instruction,  communicated  to  tbe  youthful  memory,  is  deposited 
in  the  keeping  of  a  power,  which  may  sometimes  slumber,  but 
can  never  die.  It  may  long  be  unproductive ;  it  may  remain 
for  years  without  giving  signs  of  vivification,  and  of  an  opera- 
tive influence ;  and  yet  it  may  be  only  waiting  for  some  more 
favorable  and  important  moment,  w*hen  it  shall  come  forth  sud- 
denly and  prominently  to  view."  The  importance,  in  this 
view,  of  correct  speculative  opinions,  and  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Bemg,  and  of  religious  truth  generally,  as  in^ed 
on  by  Mr.  Upham,  vnll  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  Will. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Will,  as  it  may  be  important  for  the 
reader  to  recollect,  is  philosophical  and  practical,  rather  than 
theological  It  appears  in  a  separate  volume,  and  is  sold  sepa- 
rately; but  it  is  bound  uniformly  with  the  volumes  on  the 
Intellect  and  the  Sensibilities,  and  seems  to  be  necessary  to  a 
complete  view  of  this  great  subject  The  first  part  of  tins 
treatise  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  classification  of  mental 
powers,  and  with  the  relation  of  the  intellect  and  the  senri- 
bilities  to  the  will.  The  student  who  has  examined  the  odier 
volumes,  will  probably  not  regret  this  circumstance,  as  it 
affords  substantial  aid  m  reviewing  and  fixing  principles  more 
firmly  in  the  mind.  And  to  those>  who  had  not  this  preparatory 
training,  this  course  seemed  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  important  topic,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  Part  I.  of  this  Treatise,  on  the  Distinction  between. 
Desires  and  Volitions.  Edwards,  Brown,  and  some  other 
writers  appear  to  regard  them  as  identical.  The  writer  of 
these  volumesy  reasonmg  at  some  length,  endeavors  to  show 
that  they  are  not  so.  The  reader  vnll  naturally  pay  close 
attention  to  the  various  arguments  which  are  adduced  on  this 
topic ;  because  if  there  is  a  failure  here,  it  necessarily  vitiates  the 
whole  book.  If  desire  and  volition  are  identical,  what  need 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  Will  ?  Does  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
Desires  cover  the  whole  ground  ? 

Part  II.  is  occupied  with  the  difficult  subject  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Will.  In  entering  on  this  topic,  our  Author  seems  duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand,  con- 
sidered not  only  in  its  inherent  and  intrinsic  worth,  but  in  view 
of  the  great  dinerence  of  opinion  which  has  prevaoled,  and  the 
controversies  thence  arismg  in  relation  to  llie  LavTS  and  the 
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Freedom  of  the  Will.  Whether  the  will  has  Laws,  he  considers 
as  an  inquiry  preliminary  to  that  of  its  freedom;  and  the 
method,  taken  to  establish  the  general  fact  of  the  Will's  hems 
reached  by  Law,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  thorough 
specimens  of  cumulative  argument  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
pass of  moral  reasoning.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  an  analysis  of  it.  We  merely  quote  one  or  two 
of  his  concluding  remarks. 

It  is  in  this  simple  proposition  of  the  Will's  subjection  to 
Law,  that  we  find  the  golden  link,  which  binds  us  to  the  throne 
of  God.  If  my  Will  is  not  subject  to  Law,  then  God  is  not  my 
master.  And  what  is  more,  he  is  not  only  not  so  in  fact,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  so.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  my  will  is  not  independent,  in  the  ^ense  of  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  law,  then  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  upon  me, 
and  I  cannot  escape  even  if  I  would.  The  searching  eye 
of  the  great  Author  of  all  things  ever  attends  my  path ;  and, 
whether  I  love  or  hate,  obey  or  rebel,  I  can  never  annul  his 
authority,  or  evade  his  jurisdiction. 

The  subject  of  Part  m.  is  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.— The 
leading  topics  in  this  part  of  the  Work  are  the  Nature  of  Men- 
tal Freedom :  Mental  Harmonv  the  basis  or  occasion  of  Mental 
Freedom ;  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  distinction  from  the  mere 
general  idea  of  mental  freedom,  sustained  in  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive chapters  by  various  arguments  and  illustrations ;  the  con- 
sistency of  Law  and  Freedom,  and  the  Enthralment  or  Slavery  of 
the  Will.  In  connection  with  this  last  named  topic  a  note  is 
appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  is  designed  to  throw 
light  upon  its  Theological  bearings. 

The  leading  subject  of  Part  IV.  is  the  Power  of  the  WilL 
The  writer  makes  a  distinction, — which  some  will  perhaps  re- 
gard as  novel,  but  which  if  true  will  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  Will,— between  freedom  and  power.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters,  as  th£y  appear  in  this  part  of  the  Work, 
are  as  follows  :  Nature  of  Mental  Power,  The  Power  of 
the  Will,  Self-determininff  Power  of  the  Will,  Differences 
of  Voluntary  Power,  and  Consistency  of  Character ;  followed 
by  a  chapter,  which  concludes  the  whole  work,  on  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Will.  The  views  previously  unfolded  prepare 
the  way  for  a  chapter  on  this  important  topic ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  spontaneously.  Why  in  systems  of  mental  philosophy, 
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in  treatises  on  education,  in  schools  and  in  all  processes  of  edu« 
cation,  has  the  education  of  the  Voluntary  Power  been  so  gen- 
erally overlooked  ?  We  stop  not  to  consider  or  comment  upon 
the  mquiry.  The  importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  duly 
estimated  m  the  Treatise  we  are  examining,  as  will  appear  by 
a  mere  reference  to  the  topics  discussed.  Tlie  titles  of  the  sec- 
tions which  are  embraced  in  the  chapter  on  the  Discipline  of 
the  Will  are  as  follows :  A  due  balance  of  all  the  powers,  the 
most  favourable  state  of  thing's  to  the  just  exercise  of  the  Will, 
Of  the  culture  of  the  appetites,  propensities,  and  passions  as 
auxiliary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Will,  Instances  in  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  this  culture.  Importance  of  repressing  the 
outward  signs  of  the  passions.  Of  enlightening  the  intellect 
in  connexion  with  the  discipline  of  the  Will,  Of  aiding  the 
Will  by  a  reference  to  the  regard  of  others.  Of  aiding  the 
Will  by  a  reference  to  the  conscience,  Of  the  aids  furnished 
by  the  principle  of  Imitation,  Aiding  the  Will  by  placing  our- 
selves in  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  a  retreat.  Ef- 
fects of  habit  in  giving  strength  to  the  Will,  Of  strengthening 
the  Will  by  religious  considerations. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  at  the  close  of  this  examinatiOD 
the  closing  part  of  the  paragraph  on  the  influence  of  religious 
considerations. 

Other  considerations  may  undoubtedly  give  strength,  but 
those  of  religion  give  more  ;  mere  worldly  motives  may  im- 
part a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  but  the  ennobling  in- 
centives, drawn  from  the  character  and  government  of  God, 
inspire  an  energy  far  more  intense  as  well  as  more  elevated 
and  pilre.  How  many  have  been  able  to  say  with  Pellico  in 
the  miseries  of  his  ten  years  imprisonment :  '^  Religion  taught 
me  to  experience  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  ray  troubles,  to  resist 
and  to  vanquish  in  the  battle  appointed  me  by  heaven."  How 
many  in  a  yet  higher  strain  have  been  able  to  say  with  the 
three  pious  friends  of  the  Prophet  Daniel :  "We  are  not  care- 
ful to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom 
we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace." 
Hbw  many  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  sustained  by 
such  unspeakable  energy,  extracted  from  the  quickening  ele- 
ments of  religion,  that  they  could  truly  exclaim  with  the  poor 
and  suffering  Waldenses,  when  encircled  with  fire  and  sword 
in  their  Alpine  fastnesses,  and  hurled  "  mother  and  infant  down 
the  rocks ;" 
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"  Yet  better  were  this  mountain  wilderness, 
And  this  wild  life  of  danger  and  distre.«s, 
Watchings  by  Qight  and  perilous  flight  by  day, 
And  meetings  in  the  depths  of  earth  to  pray, 
Belter,  far  better,  than  to  kneel  with  them, 
And  pay  ihe  impious  rite  thy  laws  condemn." 

We  have  thus,  "with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  seemed  to  allow,  followed  the  investigations  of  the  au- 
thor in  his  analysis  and  classification  of  the  various  mental 
powers  and  operations.  Whether  his  classification  is  in  all  le- 
spects  just,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  great  convenience  to  find  an 
attempt  of  this  nature.  The  outlines  of  a  system,  the  several 
parts  of  which  are  adapted  to  each  other,  as  they  seem  to  be  in 
the  three  volumes  which  we  have  noticed,  afford,  at  least,  a  fair 
starting  point  for  future  inquiries  in  this  department  of  study. 
We  shall  have  failed  in  the  design  of  preparing  this  analysis, 
if  it  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  draw  attention  to  the  works  them- 
selves, and  to  aid  to  some  extent  in  entering  upon  their  thorough 
study.    They  deserve  to  be  studied. 


ARTICLE    XII. 

Ceitical  Notices. 


1. — The  Correspondence  of  William  Wilherforce.  Edited  by  his 
sons^  Robert  Isaac  WilbeH^orce,  M.  A,^  Vicar  of  East 
Farleigh^  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford  ;  and 
Samud  Wilberforce^  M.  A.y  Jlrchdeacon  of  Surrey^ 
Rector  of  Brighstone^  revised  and  enlarged  from  the 
London  edition :  in  two  volumes,  Philadelphia :  Henry 
Perkins.    184.1.  pp.  336,  332. 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Wilberforce  will  be  anxious 
t©  know  more  of  this  venerable  man.  We  have  never  closed 
«t  ttographical  work,  with  greater  respect  for  the  subject,  or 
greater  reverence  for  that  religion,  which  could  so  appro- 
priate genius,  wealth  and  influence,  and  make  them  habitu- 
ally subservient  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  such  winning  gentle- 
ness, -such  untiring  benevolence,  and  such  uniform  consistency, 
ia  times  and  amid  evrents  which  held  out  the  strongest  temp- 
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tatioQS  to  unfaithfulness,  as  well  as  the  best  apologies  for  oc- 
casional  deviations  from  the  path  of  Christian  rectitude. 

In  some  respects,  the  Correspondence  of  Wilberforce  is  less 
interesting  than  his  Life*  Tn  the  memoir  which  his  sons  ha?e 
given  us,  we  see  him  in  the  family  and  the  closet ;  here  we 
obtain  access  to  the  inmost  workings  of  his  heart ;  here  we 
discover  his  humility,  his  submission,  his  forbearance,  his 
purity ;  here,  in  short,  we  behold  the  hidden  springs  of  that 
machiuery,  the  outward  results  of  which  are  destined  to  be  so 
benign  and  lasting.  But  the  Correspondence  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest.  It  covers  a  most  eventful  period — from 
1783  to  1833 — and  brings  before  us  the  chief  actors,  both  in 
the  political  and  moral  wprld,  during  that  era  of  commotion 
BJkd  change.  It  contains  the  familiar  letters  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Can- 
ning, Brougham ;  also  the  gentler  and  more  disinterested  effu- 
sions of  Newton,  Cecil,  Venn,  Milner,  Thornton  and  Hannah 
More.  But  the  letters  of  Wilberforce  are  the  great  attraction 
of  the  work.  These  are  always  written  without  affectation 
and  without  effort ;  he  had  no  time,  indeed,  to  devote  to  mere 
beauties  of  style.  The  writer,  therefore,  is  seen  in  his  geniiioe 
character — the  affectionate  father,  the  steadfast  friend,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  wronged  and  the  hater  of  oppression,  the  ardent 
lover  of  domestic  quiet,  and  yet  the  willing  servant  of  his 
country,  the  church  and  the  world. 

% — The  Works  of  W.  Chillingworth^  M,  Jl,^  containing  his 
book^  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way 
to  Salvation^  together  with  his  Sermons^  Letters^  Dis' 
courses^  Controversies j  etc.  First  American  from  the 
twelfth  English  edition^  with  Life  by  Birch.  Philadel* 
phia :  Herman  Hooker.     184<0.  pp.  764. 

It  augurs  well  for  American  literature,  that  the  solid  learn- 
ing and  masculine  logic  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  re- 
ceiving so  much  attention  in  this  country.  And  it  augurs 
well  for  the  American  church,  that  ministers  and  laymen  are 
becoming  familiar  with  the  English  divines  of  that  stirring  pe- 
riod. It  is  healthful  and  invigorating  to  go  back,  and  mingle, 
occasionally,  with  those  intellectual  giants.  They  were  men 
of  profound  and  accurate  thought,  and,  though  deficient  in 
symmetry  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  character,  they  grasped 
many  subjects  with  a  power  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  commend  the 
Works  of  Chillinffworth.  Archbishop  Tiilotson  pronounced 
him  *^  incomparable,  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation."    Locke 
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proposes  the  constant  reading  of  his  works  as  teaching  ^^per- 
spicuity and  the  way  of  right  reasoning  better  than  any  book" 
he  ever  knew.  The  most  valuable  of  his  productions  are  con* 
troversial.  He  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  established 
churchr—Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  his 
godfather — ^but  he  became,  while  fellow  at  Oxford,  perplexed 
with  the  sophistry  of  a  Jesuit,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Homanism.  He  actually  went  over  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Douay ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  England  in  1631,  and 
subject  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  a  new  and  more 
thorough  examination.  The  result  of  a  protracted  and  careful 
investigation  was  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  were  utterly  groundless.  His  return  to  Pro* 
testantism  involved  him  in  several  disputes  with  the  Jesuits ; 
and  his  '^  Works"  are  made  up,  almost  entirely,  of  the  writings 
which  he  published  in  defence  of  his  new  position.  His  prin- 
cipal work — the  Protestant  Religion  a  Sa^  Way  to  Salvation 
—appeared  in  1637,  and  was  received  with  great  favor.  Two 
editions  were  issued  in  less  than  five  months.  It  is  a  success- 
ful vindication  of  Protestantism  against  the  most  plausible  ob- 
jections of  the  Romanists.  His  extensive  learning  and  his 
patient  industry  eminently  qualified  him  to  produce  a  treatise, 
which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 


8. — General  History  rf the  World;  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the 
year  1831.  iy  Charles  von  Rottecky  LL,  i)«,  Prof,  in 
the  Univer,  of  Freiburg^  Jlalic  Counsellor ^  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden^ 
etc.  Translatea  from  the  German^  and  continued  to  1840/ 
by  Frederick  Jones^  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  U  EngraV'^ 
ings.  In  four  volumes.  First  American  Edition.  Phil- 
adelphia :  C.  F.  Stollmeyer.  New- York :  J.  A.  Hois* 
ington.     1840.  pp.  381,  466,  384,  398. 

Rotteck  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
in  1775.  He  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1797,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  In  1818,  he  exchanged  the  professorship  of  his- 
tory for  that  of  natural  law  and  politics.  In  1819,  under  the. 
new  constitution  of  Baden,  he  was  elected  by  the  university 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  advocates  of  political 
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refonn.  On  the  reorgnniaation  of  the  umvereity  in  1832,  he 
was  dismissed  with  a  pension.  His  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  months  ago,  produced  a  general  sensation  of  regret 
throughout  Germany :  a  costly  monument  is  to  he  erected  to 
his  memory  hy  the  citizens  of  Freiburg. 

The  work  before  us  is  justly  regar4^  as  one  of  the  ablest 
historical  productions  of  the  present  century.    Its  popularity 
has  been  almost  without  a  parallel.  Morje  than  100,000  copies, 
in  various  forms,  have  been  sold  in  Germany ;  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  severel  European  languages.    It  ought  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  General  History  is  nierely  joop* 
ular;  a  term  which  too  often  means  attractive  but  superficial, 
elegant  without  penetration  or  depth.     On  the  contrary,  while 
the  narrative  is  always  well  sustained,  and  sometimes  elo- 
quent, its  philosophy  is  comprehensive  and  profound.    Ac- 
cording to  his  definition,  ^*  the  History  of  the  World  is  a  con- 
tinuous representation  of  all  the  principal  revolutions  of  the 
earth  and  mankind,  by  which  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  present  and  past  condition  of  both  and  its  causes.^'    It 
holds,  therefore,  a  middle  ground  between  an  exhibition  which 
is  too  ideal  and  argumentative,  and  a  dry  collection  of  facts. 
It  differs  from  the  History  of  Mankind,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
has  less  of  narrative,  giving  results  rather  than  facts  and  dwell- 
ing mainly  on  the  course  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.     It 
diners  from  Universal  History,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  gen- 
eral repository  of  all  the  memorable  occurrences  of  all  times 
and  places  and  kinds,  while  the  former  selects  only  the  events 
of  the  world, — those  occurrences  which  have  exerted  the 
greatest  infiuence,  mediately  and  immediately,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  man. 

Sotteck  adopts  the  usual  division  of  history  into  Ancient, 
Middle  and  Modem.  The  first  period  extends  to  the  great 
migration  of  nations, — A.  D.  395 ;  the  second,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  two  Indies,— 1492 ;  the  third,  to  1831.  Each  of 
these  intervals  is  again  divided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Ancient  History ;  the  second, 
to  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  two  last,  to  Modern  History.  The 
fourth  volume  begins  with  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  the 
design  of  the  author,  as  he  travels  down  from  age  to  age,  to 
present  to  the  reader,  not  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of 
facts,  but  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  view  of 
society  as  a  whole — its  changes,  its  improvements,  the  les- 
sons of  wisdom  it  imparts  and  the  hopes  it  inspires.  He  is 
peculiarly  instructive,  therefore,  on  many  subjects  which  have 
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recelred  too  little  attentioti  in  most  of  our  general  his- 
tories. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  close  onr  notice  without  ad« 
verting  to  one  ohjectionable  feature  of  this  valuable  work. 
We  have  been  much  pained  by  the  author's  want  of  respect 
for  biblical  history,  it  is  a  favorite  theory  of  German  histo- 
rians that  the  province  of  history  embraces  only  natural  events : 
the  supernatural  they  resign  to  theologians.  This  theory  ap- 
pears to  haVe  beien  adopted  by  Rotteck ;  in  pursuance  of  which 
he  affects  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  Revelation* 
But  facts  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  world  could  not  be 
passed  over  wiUiout  notice.  They  must  either  be  adopted,  a» 
historical  verities,  or  discredited.  Our  author  has  ventured 
on  the  latter  alternative.  The  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  he 
thinks,  '*  is  similar  to  the  box  of  Pandora,  and  several  other  fa- 
bles  of  different  nations,  showing  the  same  tendency ;"  though 
^'  the  Mosaic  fable  is  distinguished  by  more  true  and  signifi^ 
cant  ipiages."  ''  The  scientific  inquirer"  '*  admits  Noah  by  no 
means  to  be  the  second  ancestor  of  mankind^  but  is  contented 
with  the  first  ancestor,  Adam,  if  he  is  inclined  to  admit  such  a 
general  origin  anywhere.  He  by  no  means  appropriates  to  his' 
tory  the  accessory  circumstances  related  by  Moses,  of  what  is 
called  the  deluge,  which  are  connected  with.the  description  of 
it,  as  a  divine  punishment,  but  resigns  them  to  theologians, 
According  to  such  views  he  necessarily  rejects  every  theory 
of  the  population  of  the  earth,  which  is  confined  to  the  sons  of 
Noah.",  '^  The  population  of  Egypt  and  its  civilization  are 
more  ancient  than  the  deluge."  In  the  wonders  which  were 
wrought  at  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  "we  can  often  discern 
a  real  fact "  "  which  easily  took  the  form  of  the  miracle, 
sometimes  by  its  peculiar  nature,  sometimes  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  those  upon  whom  it  operated,  and,  perhaps^  also,  by  a 
sage  policy  of  the  narrator,  which  was  adapted  to  the  time." 
In  speaking  of  the  legislation  of  Moses,  he  says :  "  It  was  not 
the  divine  Spirit,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  love  and  justice,  that 
suggested  to  Moses  those  inhuman  laws  against  Canaan."  His 
account  of  the  early  spread  of  Christianity  leaves  out  of  view 
entirely  "  the  mighty  power  of  God."  His  notice  of  several 
religious  controversies  is  not  altogethet  candid  and  impartiaL 
We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  mention  these  faults  in  a 
work  of  such  distinguished  excellence.  In  the  next  edition, 
we  hope  the  translator,  who  has  generally  done  his  work  well, 
will  enter  his  caveat  by  appending  suitable  notes  to  the  objec-^ 
tionable  passages. 
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4. — The  Martyr  Lamb  ;  or  Christ  the  Representative  of  his  Peo- 
ple  in  all  Ages.  Translated  from  the  German  of  F.  W. 
Krummacher^  D.  D.  Author  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite^  etc. 
New- York :  Robert  Garter.    1841.  pp.  288. 

5.  -^The  Flying  Roll ;  or  Free  Grace  displayed.    By  F.  W. 

Krummacher^  D.  D.  Author  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  New 

York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1841.  pp.  296. 

• 

The  popularity  of  this  attractive  and  spiritual  writer  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  seldom  that  a  voice  from  Germany 
finds  its  way  so  directly  and  irresistibly  to  our  hearts.  We 
are  constantly  importing  the  multifarious  learning  of  that  dis- 
tant land,  but  we  are  able  to  reckon  among  our  treasures  very 
Httle  religion.  The  bones  are  very  many  and  very  dry.  But 
Krummacher  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother.  He  speaks  a  language  which  needs  no  in- 
terpreter, because  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  the  world 
over. 

These  volumes  are  like  those  which  have  alredy  been  pub- 
Kshedinthis  country.  They  will  be  expected,  of  course,  to  bear 
the  impress  of  the  author's  peculiar  style.  They  abound  in  ex- 
positions of  Scripture,  sometimes  fanciful,  but  always  inter- 
esting and  often  exceedingly  instructive.  At  the  same  time, 
they  bring  out  strongly  and  boldly  his  doctrinal  sympathies  ; 
and  exhibit  him  as  a  fervent,  orthodox  and  distinguishing 
preacher.  The  subjects  of  the  first  of  the  above  named  vol- 
umes are  Christ  and  the  first  Sinners,  Moses'  Wish,  David  and 
the  Man  of  God,  Bethlehem,  the  Blood  of  Sprinkling,  the 
New  Creature,  the  Martyr  Lamb,  the  Great  Exchange,  the 
Easter  Message,  the  Easter  Morning,  the  Walk  towards 
Emmaus,  Easter  Peace,  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Christians  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  Among  other  topics 
discussed,  the  author  dwells  upon  the  necessity  and  nature 
of  the  atonement,  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  the  other  volume  are  the  Flying  Roll,  Who  is  he 
that  Condemneth  1  the  Characteristics  of  a  State  of  Grace, 
the  Abuse  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  the  True  Church, 
the  Ransomed  of  the  Lord,  Stephen,  Solomon  and  the  Shula- 
mite.  The  last  is  a  beautiful  illustration,  in  six  discourses, 
of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  church,  founded  upon  several 
texts  in  Solomon's  Song.  Both  works  have  many  rich  veins 
of  thought,  and  many  passages  of  great  beauty. 
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6. — Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  AngeL  By  Rev,  G.  D.  Kmmma" 
cher,  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite.  By  F,  W,  Krumma^ 
cher^  D.  D.,  Author  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Translated 
from  the  German.  New- York:  John  S.  Taylor.  1841. 
pp.  298. 

Of  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous 
notke.  The  author  of  **  Jacob,"  the  reader  will  perceive, 
is  a  different  individual  from  the  one  who  has  become  so  ex- 
tensively known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  a  few  years. 
But  the  writings  of  each  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of 
the  other.  We  recognize  in  both  the  same  warm  hearted 
piety,  the  same  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  same  copiousness  of  thought  and  illustration.  The 
author  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite  is  more  imaginative  and  fanciful, 
but  the  author  of  Jacob  is  equally  felicitous  in  unfolding  tbe 
deep  things  of  the  inspired  volume.  This  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  reads  the  work.  It  is  founded  upon  that  portio^t 
of  Genesis  which  describes  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the 
anffel.  The  various  truths  taught  in  the  passage,  directly  and 
indirectly,  are  successively  considered  in  eleven  short  sermons.. 

7. — Cornelius  the  Centurion,  By  F.  A.  Krummacher^  A.  M. 
Translated  from  the  German^  with  notes  and  a  biograpA^ 
ical  notice  of  the  Author^  by  Rev.  John  W.  Furguson^ 
Minister  of  St.  Peter^s  Episcopal  Chapel^  Edinburgh. 
New-York :    John  S.  Taylor.  1841.  pp.  212.  ' 

Still  another  Erummacher,  strongly  resembling  the  two  at-^ 
ready  mentioned  in  mental  bias,  doctrinal  sympathy  and  de-t 
votional  spirit.  He  was  bom  in  Westphalia  in  1768.  He  was 
formerly  a  professor  of  theology ;  but  he  relinquished  this 
station  for  the  more  congenial  employment  of  preaching.  He 
now  resides  in  Bremen.  '^  From  an  early  period,  he  has  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  poetry ;  this,, 
with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  customs 
of  the  Eastern  world,  and  his  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,, 
has  given  that  peculiar  bent  to  his  mind,  which  beavis  tbrougH 
all  his  writings.  "  The  meditations  on  Cornelius,'^  the  authoi: 
observes,  ^^  were  originally  preached  as  sermons  at  Bremen. 
They  are  now  divested  of  that  form  ;  some  are  enlarged,  and 
some  are  curtailed.  The  style  is  historical,  as  being  suited  to 
the  subject  and  my  own  views  of  Scripture.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  numerous  divine  manifestations  related  in  the  OlcL 
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and  New  Testaments,  may  be  regarded  as  one  continued  history 
of  God  in  his -relation  to  man.  Luther  calls  it  ^the  history 
of  all  histories,'  for  it  is  an  account  of  the  stupendous  mira- 
cles of  the  divine  majesty  and  grace,  from  the  beginning  even 
unto  eternity.  The  sermon  of  Peter  is  the  simplest  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  narrations." 

8. — Popular  Lectures  on  Geology  ;  treated  in  a  very  compreh^nr 
sive  manner.  By  R.  C.  von  Leonhard^  Counsellor  of 
Statej  and  Prof,  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg^  Ger- 
many. With  illustrative  engravings.  Translated  by  J. 
G.  Morris^  A.  JIf.,  wid  edited  by  F.  Hally  M.  D.,  for- 
merly  Prof,  of  Math,  and  J^at,  Phil.  Middlebury  Col- 
lege,  Vt.y  and  afterwards  Prof,  of  Chem.  and  Min.  Wash- 
ingtoti  College^  Ct.^  JVo*.  L-III.  Baltimore :  Publica- 
tion Rooms.  1839-40.    pp.  100,  89,  100. 

The  author  of  these  Lectures  is  favorably  known  in  Europe 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  as  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg*  His  Manual  of  Geology  and  Geognosy, 
and  his  Treatise  on  Basaltic  Formations  have  secured  for  him 
a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  investigation.  The  present 
work  is  intended  to  be — as  its  name  imports — popular  /  it  is 
prepared  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
desire  some  acquaintance  with  geology,,  but  who  have  too 
little  auxiliary  knowledge  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  techni- 
calities of  this  science.  Ten  lectures  have  been  presented  to 
the  American  public,  the  subjects  of  which,  we  presume,  will 

five  some  idea  of  the  general  plan.  They  are  as  follows : 
ources  of  Geological  KnoAvledge,  Importance  of  the  Art  of 
Mining  in  Geological  Researches,  Description  of  Mines  and 
Miners  j  Sciences  auxiliary  to  Geology, — Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy, — general  Properties  of  Bodies ;  Ob- 
servations on  Lights  Heat,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism 
and  Tbermo*>magnetism  ;  Chemical  Phenomena,  Elements^ 
Oxygen,  Hydroffen,,  Nitrogen,^  Carbon,  Sulphur,  Chloride, 
Fluorine,  Phosphorus ;  Metals ;  Air  and  Water ;  Combina- 
tions of  Ga^es,  and  with  other  Elements ;  Acids,  Alkalis,  Salts ; 
Earths  and  Ores;  are  Rocks  forming  at  the  present  dayl 
•imple  and  compound  Rbcks^ Forms  of  Minerals^  Quartz^  Feld- 
spar, Albite„  Labrador-spar^  Mica,^  Augite,  Hornblend,  Mag- 
netic Iron,  Lime^  Gypsum^ 

Prof.  Leonhard,.  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  has  traversed 
a  wide  field ;  indeed  he  ha«  touched  upon  topics  that  might 
have  been  omitted,  even  in  a  popular  course  on  geology.    But 
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he  is  always  interestisg ;  his  style  is  well  chosen  and  his  illns- 
trations  are  abundant  and  Jiappy.  The  last  three  or  four  lee* 
lures  create  a  desire  to  see  the  remaining  numbers.  Here* 
after,  the  proprietors  expect '  to  publish  a  No.  once  in  two 
months,  till  the  whole  shall  have  appeared. 

9. — Sermons  on  Public  Worship^  suited  to  the  Times.  By  Samuel 
J^otty  Jr.y  Author  of  Sermons  from  the  Fowls  of  the  Air 
and  Lilies  of  the  Field.  Boston :  Whipple  &  Dam* 
rell.     1841.    pp.  404. 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  is  always  important. 
The  Christian  ministry  can  effect  but  little  without  the  aid  of 
the  sanctuary :  if  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  are  empty  or 
thinly  attended,  religion  must  decline.  But  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  that,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  sustaining  public  worship  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be. 
The  influences  adverse  to  the  Sabbath  are  many ;  and  these, 
of  course,  bear  directly  on  the  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  customs  of  society,  particularly  in  cities,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  light  reading,  lax  notions  of  personal  duty — all  tend 
to  aggravate  the  evil. 

A  work  '*  suited  to  the  times"  in  this  respect,  if  generally 
read,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.     This  volume  contains  twenty 
discourses ;  the  first  five  discuss  the  object,  character  and 
history  of  public  worship ;  the  next  six,  the  character  of  the 
ministry  required  by  public  worship ;  the  eight  following,  the 
character  demanded  of  the  attendants  on  public  worship ; 
the  last  is  a  centennial  discourse.    Sermons  are  far  from 
being  the  most  popular  reading  of  the  present  day ;  these, 
however,  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.    The 
style  is  perspicu6us  and  animated,  the  sentiments  are  weighty 
and  earnestly  enforced.    We  feel  as  we  accompany  the  author, 
that  we  are  communing  with  one  who  is  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  sacredness  of  his  office.    Prevented  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  from  laboring  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  evi- 
dently solicitous  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  Master's 
work  in  the  land  of  his  birth.    We  trust  that  this  effort  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

10. — Universalism  as  it  Is :  or  Text  Book  of  Modern  Univer- 
salism  in  America.  By  Hev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  New* 
York:  J.  A.  Hoisington.     1841.  pp. -341. 

The  history  of  modem  Universalism  ajSbrds  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  downward  tendency  of  error.    Huntmgtou 
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and  Winchester  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
blank  and  soulless  creed  of  Balfoir,  the  Ballous,  etc. ;  and 
the  full  development  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  we  firmly 
believe,  is  yet  to  come.  Abner  Kneeland  was  once  a  Univer- 
salist,  and  many  appear  to  be  treading  in  his  steps.  The 
prevalence  of  this  sect  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  A  system, 
that  makes  such  fearful  havoc  with  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  must  always  secure  numerous  adhe- 
rents. 

The  work  before  us  is  timely  and  valuable.  "  Orthodox 
preachers,"  the  author  observes,  "  in  order  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect,  have,  in  too  many 
cases,  contented  themselves  with  an  examination  of  the  mas- 
terly argument  of  the  younger  Edwards  againj»t  Chauncy,  or 
the  Calvinism  Improved  of  Dr.  Huntington,  or  the  writings 
of  Winchester  and  Mitchell.  Thus  informed,  they  have  con- 
structed a  most  powerful  argument,  and  completely  over- 
thrown the  strong  holds  of  the  early  advocates  of  this  peculiar 
creed,  and  they  wonder  that  any  can  hold  on  to  a  doctrine  so 
untenable,  and  be  Universalists  still.  The  truth  is,  that  not  a 
TTniversalist  preacher  in  the  land,  so  far  as  the  author  has 
been  able  to  learn,  does  hold  on  to  the  system  thus  at- 
tacked. These  are  not  their  text-books.  They  that  would 
know  what  they  believe  must  consult  more  modem  writers, 
and  gather  their  creed  from  their  more  recent  publications, 
and  inform  themselves  thoroughly  in  regard  to  the  latest 
discoveries  and  intrencbments  of  the  sect,  or  they  will  labor 
in  vain."  Hence  the  publication  of  *'  Universalism  as  it  is.'^ 
The  picture  is  frightful,  but,  we  fear,  too  true. 

The  results  of  the  author's  investigations  were  first  given 
to  the  public  in  the  New  York  Evangelist.  This  volume  is  n 
republication  of  those  essays,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  His 
diligence  and  fidelity  are  entitled  to  confidence,  and  there  eaa 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  correctness  of  this  expo« 
sition. 

11. — *dn  Examination  of  President  Edwards^  Inquiry  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will.  By  Jeremiah  Bay^  President  of 
Yale  College,  New-Haven :  Durrie  and  Peck.  Phila* 
delphih:  Smith  and  Peck.  1841.  pp.  352. 

This  is  a  labored  exposition  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  Such 
an  undertaking  wad  called  for  at  the  present  time.  The  trea- 
tise on  the  "Freedom  of  the  Will"  was  never  adapted  to 
popular  reading.    lu  addition  to  this,  we  have  that  which 
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claims  to  be  the  philosophy  of  Edwards  served  up  in  almost 
every  imaginable  form.  The  abettors  of  error  and  of  truth 
avail  themselves  alike  of  the  name  and  authority  of  Edwards, 
whenever  they  fancy,  that  by  so  doing,  their  cause  will  be 
subserved ;  and  by  some  his  doctrines  are  represented  as  lead- 
ing legitimately  to  the  most  dangerous  and  absurd  doctrines  of 
fatalism.  Now  if  the  work  were  popular  in  its  character,  and 
likely  to  be  read  by  those  who  take  some  interest  in  meta- 
physical discussion,  it  might  be  safe  for  its  friends  to  leave  it 
to  make  its  owii  defence,  and  stand  or  fall  according  to  its 
merits. — ^But,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  many 
will  form  their  judgments  of  Edwards'  work  on  second  hand 
authority ;  and  if  from  any  thing,  either  in  the  character  of 
the  work  itself,  or  in  the  habits  of  the  age,  his  doctrines  are  in 
danger  of  being  misrepresented  or  perverted,  this  brings  a 
challenge  to  some  lover  of  truth  and  friend  of  Edwards  to 
stand  forth  as  his  advocate.  No  one  could  have  presented 
himself,  in  this  character,  more  able  and  trustworthy  than 
President  Day.  His  general  character  for  extensive  and  thor- 
ough learning,  his  calm  and  patient  habits  of  thinking,  and  espe- 
cially his  sincere  and  unprejudiced  state  of  mind  eminently  fit 
him  for  his  undertaking,  and  will  secure  a  favorable  reception 
for  his  work  among  all  candid  inquirers ;  and  if  our  impres- 
sions are  correct,  those  who  take  pains  to  read  the  book  with 
care  will  not  be  disappointed.  To  say  the  least,  Edwards  is 
here  dealt  with  by  a  friendly  hand.  Many  recent  attempts  to 
sketch  the  portrait  of  this  venerable  man  have  been  failures. 
The  modern  pencil  and  brush  have  so  far  changed  his  antique 
features  and  vestments,  that  his  old  friends  have  scarcely  re- 
cognized him.  But  in  this  newly  finished  drawing,  Edwards 
is  professedly  exhibited  in  his  own  robes,  and  with  his  own 
appropriate  physiognomy.  We  cannot  say  that  the  lineaments 
of  his  countenance  are  not  shaded,  here  and  there,  with  a  few 
modem  improvements,  but  the  great  outlines  are  his,  and  his 
friends  may  embrace  him  as  the  object  of  their  long  cherished 
affection. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ^' Examination"  are 
these  : — First,  its  faithfulness.  The  Author  has  •  spared  no 
labor  in  possessing  himself  fully  of  the  meaning  of  Edwards, 
and  has  set  it  forth  in  connexion  with  ample  proofs  that  it  is 
his  true  meaning.  He  shows  himself  to  be  familiar,  not  only 
with  every  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  will,  but  with  all  of 
Edwards'  works ;  and  in  several  instances  he  has  drawn  his 
illustrations  and  proofs  from  his  other  productions.  Thus 
Edwards  is  made  to  interpret  himself.    1  h^  first  five  sections 
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are  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  signification  whicli  Edwards 
attached  to  the  terms  he  employs ;  and  bete  he  finds  the  great 
source  of  mistake  and  misrepresentation  concerning  his  phi- 
losophy, arising  chiefly  from  the  broad,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  peculiar  sense  in  which  he  used  his  terms.  Partial  and 
superficial  readers,  not  having  been  aware  of  this,  hare  hon- 
estly, it  may  be,  but  unjustly  represented  him  as  unintention- 
ally teaching  error  and  even  absurdity. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  independent  and  liberal  views 
which  the  writer  entertains  of  the  subject  which  he  examines. 
He  is  evidently,  for  the  substance  of  his  views,  an  Edwardean 
— an  honest  and  an  ardent  one ;  yet  he  is  not  a  servile  follower 
of  Edwards.  Favored  with  the  additional  light,  which  a  cen- 
tury has  shed  upon  a  subject  so  continually  under  discussion, 
he  finds  some  things  .to  disapprove.  He  objects  to  Edwards* 
classification  of  the  mental  powers,  and  tsmys,  ^*  a  threefold 
division  of  them  is  needed."  He  also  thinks  that  the  terms 
*' necessity,  inability,"  etc.,  are  not  well  adapted  to  moral 
subjects  and  relations,  and  that  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
the  frequent  use  of  them  has  given  them  a  general  currency, 
in  connexion  with  such  subjects,  which  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  evil.  This  is  doubtless  an  infelicity  in  the  work  of 
Edwards. 

Dr.  Day,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  conducted  his 
examination  with  fairness  and  courtesy  towards  his  opponents. 
He  has  not  even  called  their  names,  thus  showing,  that  while 
he  will  not  shrink  from  maintaining  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  truth,  he  respects  the  feelings  of  those  who  dififer  from 
him.  He  has  indeed  felt  himself  called  upon,  in  a  few  instan- 
ces, to  rebuke  with  sharpness  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
some  have  dealt  with  the  Work  on  the  Will.  His  work  must  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  an  "  Examination,''  but  as  a  defence  of 
the  main  positions  of  Edwards.  Dr.  Day,  therefore^  is  not 
uncommitted.  He  has  fairly  taken  his  stand  by  the  side  of 
his  great  author,  evincing  that  all  which  has  yet  b^en  said 
against  the  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Will,"  has  neither  convinced 
nor  awed  him.  After  explaining  the  meaning  of  Edwards' 
terms,  he  proceeds  to  rescue  his  arguments  from  the  miscon- 
structions and  perversions  which  he  believes  have  been  put 
upon  them.  One  view  which  he  takes  of  the  source  of  these 
perversions  is  interesting.  He  says  :  ^^Itis  the  great  object  of 
the  Work  to  show  that  the  dependence  of  volitions  is  consistent  with 
accountability*  Many  hold  to  accountability,  and  thence  draw 
the  inference  that  our  volitions  are  not  dependent.  Others 
believe  in  thp  dependence  of  our  wills,  and,  therefore,  deny 
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oar  aecouBtability.  It  19  Bdwards'  object  to  maintain  both. 
He  has  chosen,  however,  to  treat  of  these  two  great  points  in 
distinct  portions  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  independent 
freedom  of  will  occupies  the  second  part.  The  consistency 
of  dependence  with  accountability  is  largely  discussed  in  the 
two  following  parts.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  some 
form  their  opinions  of  the  whole  work,  from  reading  the  form- 
er portion  only  1  Has  not  this  partial  examination  suggested 
doubts  and  objections,  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  sequel 
might  have  effectually  obviated  1  In  the  unwarrantable  sepa- 
ration of  these  two  parts  of  the  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  the  perversion  of  the  work  by  some  skeptical  philos- 
ophers. They  make  a  show  of  accompanying  the  author 
through  the  first  half  of  his  book,  but  there  they  leave  him^ 
and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  his  opponents.  They  form  to 
themselves  a  welcome  but  ruinous  combination  of  the  Calvin- 
istic^  doctrine  of  dependence  With  the  Arminian  tenet  that 
dependent  volition  is  inconsistent  with  accountability.  What 
infidel  ever  made  a  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  Edwards' 
Work  on  the  Will  1" 

These  remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  may 
account,  in  a  good  deg^e,  for  the  alleged  fact  that  Edwards' 
Treatise  on  the  Will  has  become  the  text  book  of  infidelity. 

We  will  only  notice  one  other  singular  fact ;  it  is  that  pre- 
sident Edwards,  in  considering  the  supposable  ways  of  evad- 
ing his  reasoning,  has  mentioned  that  as  the  least  likely  to  be 
resorted  to,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  very  manner  which 
has  been  most  frequently  and  confidently  adopted.  ^^The 
first  evasion  which  Edwards  notices  is  this,  that  the  faculty 
or  power  of  will,  or  the  soul,  in  the  use  of  that-  power,  deter- 
mines its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  does  it  without  any  act 
going  before  the  act  determined.  This  he  considers  so  full  of 
the  most  gross  absurdity,  that  he  doubts  whether  he  should  not 
wrong  the  Arminians,  in  supposing  that  any  of  them  would 
make  use  of  it.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  this  is,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  popular  form  of  expressing  the  suppos- 
ed independence  of  volition.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  assert- 
ed, that  a  man's  power  of  willing  is  the  only  cause  of  his  will- 
ing as  he  does.  Edwards  did  not  anticipate  all  the  transcen- 
dental logic,  the  higher  metaphysics  of  our  times.  Were  he 
now  living  he  would  meet  with  those  who  could  teach  him 
that  he  was  far  from  havinsf  exhausted  the  science  of  mind." 
On  the  whole,  we  thank  Dr.  Day  for  his  examination  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will.  It  is  timely,  faithful  and  able.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  and  thinking  public.    If  any  have  not 
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the  time  or  the  patience  to  read  Edwards  through,  or  the  abil* 
ity  to  understand  him,  they  will  find  this  an  important,  if  not 
an  indispensable  aid. 

12. — The  Doctrine  of  the  WUl^  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 
Responsibility,  By  Henry  P.  Tappan.  New- York ; 
Wiley  &  Putnam.     1841.  pp.  356. 

It  is  less  than  two  years  since  the  first  of  Professor  Tap- 
pan's  volumes  on  the  Will  made  its  appearance,  entitled  ^ 
Review  of  Edwards*  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  JVillJ'^ 
In  our  notice  of  it,  [Bib.  Repos.  July,  1839,]  we  hailed  its  ap- 
pearance as  *' ominous  of  ffood."  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
abroad,  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  an  exam- 
ination of  the  doctrines  of  Edwards,  so  long  revered  and  ex- 
tensively embraced,  seemed  to  be  called  for.  The  great  mass 
of  our  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  who  stand  substantial- 
ly on  the  ground  of  Edwards,  were  neither  fully  aware  of  the 
strength  of  their  position,  nor  the  difficulties  they  might  be 
called  to  encounter  i  while  those  who  were  inclined  to  dissent 
from  some  of  these  views  had  perfected  no  system  of  doc- 
trines which  they  were  prepared  to  substitute  for  these.  The 
uncommitted  inquirer  was  thus  left  without  any  recent  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  great  and  ever-varying  argu- 
ments on  liberty^  necessity^  moral  responsibility^  etc. 

In  the  result  of  these  discussions,  thus  far,  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Several  articles  have  appeared  in  our  own 
work  on  topics  connected  with  this  general  subject,  in  which 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Woods  has  largely  shared,  and  the  work  of 
President  Day,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  has  doubtless 
been  called  forth  by  the  perceived  wakefulness,  and,  to  some 
extent  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  in  respect  to  the 
cardinal  positions  which  it  elucidates  and  defends.  In  the 
mean  time  Professor  Tappan,  having  awakened  attention  to 
the  subject  by  his  first  volume,  has  diligently  employed  his 
temporary  release  from  professional  engagements  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  inquiries.  His  second  volume,  entitled  The  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Consciotisness^  was 
noticed  in  our  No.  for  July,  1840,  where  we  enumerated  the 
leading  topics  embraced  in  the  whole  series.  The  third  and 
last  volume  is  that  announced  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  WUly  as  proved  and  illustrated  iu  the 
two  previous  volumes,  is  here  viewed  in  connexion  with  Moral 
•Agency  and  Responsibility^  and  also  in  connexion  with  the 
Truths  and  Precepts  of  the  Bible.    The  author  treats  of  the 
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mind  under  a  threefold  division^  the  Beason,  the  Sensibilityy 
and  the  Will,  and  having,  as  he  thinks,  refuted  the  celebrated 
argument  of  Edwards  against  a  self-determining  will,  viz.,  that 
of  the  infinite  series^  and  contingency  as  implying  no  cause^  he 
finds  in  the  human  mind  two  elements  of  necessity  and  one 
of  freedom.  The  reason  and  the  sensitivity  are  related  to 
their  phenomena,  as  substance  to  attribute.  The  will  is  re- 
lated to  its  phenomena,  as  cause  to  effect.  All  causality  is 
thus  resolvable  into  will ;  the  will  being  free  and  self-deter- 
mined. This  view  of  the  will,  our  author  urges  in  support  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion.  The  leading 
topics  of  this  volume  are  the  necessity  and  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions, — amoral  agency  and  responsibility, — extent 
of  responsibility, — conscience, — pantheism, — evil,  natural  and 
moral, — the  Divine  government, — ^the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
on  these  subjects. 

We  need  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  said  in  former  no- 
tices of  the  style  and  spirit  of  Prof.  Tappan's  discussions. 
Among  the  chapters  of  the  volume  before  us,  that  on  the  Di- 
vine government  is  particularly  fine,  and  will  be  attractive  to 
such  as  adopt  the  author's  philosophical  views.  The  Divine 
government,  he  maintains,  is  constituted  of  law  and  power, 
and  is  universal,  extending  to  all  created  things  and  all  cre- 
ated minds.  The  fulfilment  of  law  is  absolute  and  necessary 
in  respect  to  all  physical  phenomena,  but  is  containment  where 
a  power  is  committed  to  an  intelligent  being  to  obey  or  dis- 
obey. In  this  case  the  law  is  moral,  and  the  subject  of  it  is 
responsible  for  his  power  of  obedience ;  and  if  he  disobey,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  sufilcient  to  control  the  results ; 
so  that  here  the  ends  of  government  are  as  secure  and  certain 
as  in  the  physical  world.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
the  decrees  are  absolute  and  causative  in  respect  to  alt  physi- 
cal events.  Here  the  decree  necessitates  the  event.  But 
in  his  moral  government,  though  God  infallibly  secures  cer- 
tain developments  of  moral  character  and  conduct,  yet  the 
certainty  of  their  occurrence  is  not  founded  upon  necessity^ 
but  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
moral  action.  Between  the  decree  and  the  working  out  of 
the  great  moral  end  there  lie  innumerable  volitions  of  moral 
agents,  and  a  vast  number  of  these  are  exercised  in  violation 
of  the  moral  law.  These  are  not  decreed  as  God  decrees  his 
own  acts,  and  natural  events.  Thus  to  decree  transgression 
would  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  which  our  author  main- 
tains has  its  origin  solely  in  the  free  will  of  man.  These  prin- 
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ciples  he  applies  to  the  decree  of  election  to  eternal  life,  and 
makes  the  certainty  of  its  result  not  a  necessary  but  a  moral 
certainty,  as  above  explained,  but  just  as  infallible  as  if  it  were 
necessary.  Regeneration  is  represented  as  a  change  of  the 
governing  purpose  of  the  mind,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles.  The  Jlgent  in  regeneration  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  subject  of  his  supernatural  influences  is  free  and  active, 
and  his  will  is  self-detef  mined  in  all  its  purposes  of  good. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  these  views,  we  announce,  editori- 
ally, no  decision.  We  speak  as  to  wise  men,  who  will  read 
and  judge  for  themselves.  We  have  every  disposition  to  en- 
courage a  free  and  candid  examination  of  the  conflicting  phi- 
Iqsophical  systems,  defended  by  Dr.  Day  and  Mr.  Tappan  in 
the  works  we  have  here  noticed,  and  doubt  not  that  the  refu- 
tation of  error  and  the  establishment  of  truth  will  be  the 
result. 

14.— J^e/tgton  andLibertyn  A  Discourse  delivered  Dec,  17, 
1840  ;  the  Day  appointed  for  public  Thanksgiving  by  the 
Governor  of  JSTew-York*  By  Thomas  It.  Skinner.  New- 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     1841.  pp.  77. 

This  discourse  is  worthy  of  the  attractive  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  neat  little  volume  before  us.  The  leading  topics 
announced  for  discussion,  as  causes  of  thanksgiving,  are  ''our 
civil  institutions — ^the  existing  relations  between  these  and 
religion — and  the  care  which  Providence  hath  extended  to 
this  country,  both  as  to  its  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being." 
Assuming  that  there  is,  in  all  respects,  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  civil  institutions  of  a  people  and  their  happiness,  the 
author  contrasts  our  own  republican  government  with  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  claims  for  it  immense  advantages, 
particularly  in  the  relation  existing,  in  this  country,  between 
the  civil  government  and  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cussion, and  in  several  notes  appended,  he  sharply  resists  the 
doctrines  of  the  "  Oxford  Divines"  in  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  and  rebukes,  with  deserved  severity,  the  spirit 
and  sentiments  of  an  article  in  the  former  series  of  the  Biblical 
Repository,  January,  1835,  entitled  ''  Law  suited  to  Man" 

15. — God^s  Hand  in  America,  By  the  Rev,  George  B,  Cheever, 
With  an  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  New- York : 
M.  W.  Dodd.  London  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1841.  pp.  168. 

The  Essay  by  Dr.  Skinner  is  introductory  and  commends* 
tory,  and  the  remainder  of  this  little  vplume  is  composed 
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priiici^lly  of  the  substance  of  two  discourses  by  Mr.  Chee- 
rer,  delivered,  the  first  on  the  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  and 
the  other  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  year.  It  embraces  two 
partSy  which  are  divided  into  ten  chapters.  It  is  rich  in  the 
variety  of  its  thoughts  and  suggestions,  rendered  attractive  by 
a  style  of  expression  at  once  striking  and  chaste.  The  current 
of  thought  is,  from  a  general  view  of  the  grounds  of  national 
responsibility  s^nd  retributive  Providence,. to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  this 
country  for  its  own  and  the  world's  evangelization.  The 
author  s  illustrations  from  foreign  sources  show  that  he  has 
not  been  an  idle  observer  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of 
the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  while  his  genius  makes  the 
events  of  history  and  Providence  speak  in  glowing  and  impres- 
sive language  to  the  new. 

16. — Sketches  of  Conspicuous  Living  Characters  of  France^ 
Translated  by  R,  M,  Walsh.  Philadelphia:  Lea  and 
Blanchard.  184^1.  pp.  312. 

These  sketches  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  weekly  Hvraisons 
and  were  exceedingly  popular.  They  were  regarded  au- 
thentic in  respect  to  their  statements  of  facts,  and  as  impartial 
in  their  delineations  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
author's  name  is  unknown ;  he  styles  himself  homme  de  rien^ 
Himself  unseen,  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  leading  men  of 
France,  who  are  now  upon  the  stage, — Thiers,  Guizot,  Lafitte, 
Soult,  Lamartine,  Gh&teaubriand,  Berry er,  Dupin,  etc.  Each  is 
sketched  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  hand.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  at  this  distance  from  the  originals,  to  form  a  confident 
estimate  of  the  fidelity  of  this  gallery  of  portraits.  The  char« 
acter  of  the  translator,  however,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
their  general  accuracy.  Assuming  their  correctness,  they  are 
a  most  valuable  help  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  men,  who 
are  exerting  such  a  mighty  infiuence^on  the  destinies  of  France. 
The  translation  is  admirable. 


Jidditional  JNbtices, 

We  are  obliged  to  condense  our  notices  of  the  following  books  for  want 

of  room. 

Patchwork.    By  Copt,  Basil  HaUy  R,  N.,  F,  R.  S. ;  in  two  volumes,  Philad. 
Lea  and  Blanchard.  1641.  pp.  301,  252. 

This  is  a  much  better  book  than  the  title  led  us  to  anticipate.    It  con- 
tains an  account  of  thd  author's  rambles  in  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  bat  his 
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remarks  fireqoently  extead  to  other  countries  which  he  has  visited.  We 
have  a  great  variety  of  information,  presented  in  a  very  easy,  sprightly 
style.  The  things  described  are  not  new,  but  we  often  see  them  from 
new  and  interesting  positions. 

ne  Philowphy  qf  Rhetoric.  By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  th§ 
HdUrtsiJial  Cotkge,  Aberdeen.  Stw  Edition,  with  the  author's  last  additions 
and  eorrections.   New-Vork :  Harper  and  Brothere.  1841.  pp.  396. 

This  is  a  work  of  undisputed  exeellence.  The  treatises  on  Rhetoric, 
which  have  appeared  more  recently,  have  not  superseded  it.  Those,  who 
would  write  well  or  speak  well,  should  read  it  and  study  it. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Pradieal,  on  the  Oomls,  By  Albert  Barnes,  Jn 
tago  volumes.  Bevised  aaid  corrected,  with  an  index,  Chronological  table^  etc 
New- York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1841. 

Sixteeneditions  of  these  notes— 9000  copies  each—  have  been  sold,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  their  value.  This  edition  is  a  decided  improvement ;  it  is 
both  revised  and  enlarged.  Numerous  illustrations  and  wood  cuts  have 
been  introduced ;  and  a  valuable  map  of  Jerusalem,  by  Catherwood,  has 
been  added.  The  chronological  table  is  the  fruit  of  much  labor.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  commend  these  volumes. 

Bdigion  in  its  Relation  to  the  Present  Life.  In  a  series  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Young  MerCs  Association  of  Utica.  By  A.  B,  John^ 
son.  Published  at  their  request.  New-York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1841.  pp.  180. 

Contents :— Every  department  of  nature  obeys  determinate  laws ;  The 
conduct  which  results  injuriously ;  The  conduct  which  results  beneficial- 
ly i  The  art  of  controlling  others;  The  art  of  self-control.  The  book 
abounds  with  valuable  thoughts  and  striking  illustrations.  It  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  ages. 

The  Backslider.  By  Andrew  Fuller,  with  an  Introduction  hy  Rev,  John 
Angell  James.  New-York:  John  S.  Taylor.  1841.  pp.  122. 

Fuller  was  among  the  first  of  modem  Theologians.  One  of  his  best 
practical  treatises  was  this  on  Backsliding,  **It  is  fkithful,  searching, 
tender  and  disoriminating.  The  author  handles  his  patient  with  a  kind 
gentleness,  jet  probes  the  disease  to  the  bottom,  and  with  vigilant  assidoity 
labors  to  restore  him  to  sound  health." 

Popular^  Exposition  nf^  Oospels  ;for  the  use  of  Families^  Bible  Classes 
amd  Sunday  Schools..  By  John  G.  Morris  and  Charles  A.  Smith. 
Yoll.  Matthew,,Mark.  Baltimore:  Publication  Rooms.  1840.  pp.  346. 

The  plan  of  this  book  was  suggested  l:^  several  German  works,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Starke  and  Brandt;  who,  together  with  Doddridge,  Henry, 
bcott,  Clarke,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Olshausen,  furnished  the  principal  ma- 
terials. The  authors  have  endeavored  to  present  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  most  difficult  passages,  wtthot^t  any  account  of  the  process  by  which 
their  opinions  have  been  formed  Their  sentiments  are  evangelical,  re- 
jections appropriate)  and  explanations  generally  judicious  and  correct. 

Pastoral  Addresses.  By  John  AngeU  James :  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Jiev.  Wm,  Adams.  New- York:  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  1841.  pp.  213. 

These  addresses  were  not  intended  for  publication,  but  having  been 
oaefuJi  to  lu3.  own  people^  they  have  heenj  ia  compUaace  with  repeated  r«« 
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quests,  given  to  the  publiCi  and  hare  met  with  an  extensive  cirenlation.' 
Their  spirit  is  trnly  evangelical,  the  style  simple,  and  manner  affectionate. 
Tfa^y  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Christians  constantly  need  to  have  their 
minds  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  truths  here  discussed. 

Sacra  Privala,  The  PrivaU  MedUations,  Devotiom  and  Prwersof 
the  Rt.  Rev,  T.  Wilson,  D.  Z>.,  Bi$h<^  qfJSodorand  Man,  wUhaPrefaoe 
by  J.  H.  Newman^  B.  D.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.  1841.  pp. 
336. 

This  is  a  beantiful  specimen  of  typography ;  indeed  it  is  in  the  best 
etyle  of  the  publishers.  The  contents  are  worthy  of  the  dress  in  which 
thev  appear.  Bishop  Wilson  was  an  eminent  Christian.  His  Meditations 
and  Prayers  breathe  an  excellent  spirit. 

The  Philosophy  of  History,  by  Frederick  von  Schlegel ;  2  i>oU,  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1841. 

The  Natural  History  of  Society,  inihe  barbaroiLS  and  civilized  state  ;^y 
W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq,  LL.D,  2  vols,  New-York :  D.  Appleton  db  Co. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  these  works ,  we  shall,  therefore, 
notice  them  in  our  next  number. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 
Recent  Literary  Intelligence. 

<Blrteat  Sritafn. 

The  Eclectic  Review,  Jan.  1841,  contains  a  long  article  on  '^  London 
XTniversity  and  the  Collj^es  connected  with  it,"  from  which  the  following 
statements  are  taken.  This  university  commenced  its  operations  in  1838. 
Several  colleges  have  been  allowed  by  the  government  to  send  students  to 
it  to  complete  their  course.  These  are  TJniversity  and  King's  ColiegCf 
London;  Bristol  College;  Oscot  College  (Roman  Catholic);  St.  Culh-. 
bert  s  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Ushaw ;  Manchester  College  (formerly 
York,  Unitarian) ;  Homerton  College ;  Highbury  College ;  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham.  The  three  last  are  connected  witn  the  Congrega- 
tional ists.  University  College  takes  the  lead ;  it  is  open  to  all  classes,  ^at 
chiefly  sustained  by  Dissenters.  The  number  of  students  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  London  University, 
"  within  two  years  of  his  matriculation  examination;"  nor  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  two  years  study  and  good  conduct  at  one  of  the  affiliated  institu- 
tions. The  fee  for  this  degree  is  £10.  The  examination  is  conducted  by 
printed  papers ;  but  the  examiners  may  put  questions  on  the  written  an- 
swers when  thev  require  explanation.  The  writer  in  the  Eclectic  thinks 
that  those  who  have  passed  this  examination  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  like  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  observes,  however, 
very  correctly,  that  the  quantity  demanded  in  the  principal  departments  is 
by  no  means  excessive.  French  and  German,  animal  physiology,  vege-. 
table  physiology  and  structural  botany  are  among  the  prescribed  studies. 

22* 
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The  UniTersity  has  Bothinn;  to  do  with  theology;  k  has  vower  to  give  de* 
grees  only  in  arts,  law  and  medicine.  Still  it  has  introauced  a  voluntary 
examination  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  and  Scripture  hisiorv;  awarding  certificates  of 
proficiency.    None  but  bachelors  of  arts  are  admitted  to  this  examination. 

Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  has  entered  on  the  41st  year  of  his  connection  with 
Homerton  Seminaiy.  He  has  recently  published  the  second  edition  of  hi» 
Scripture  and  Geology. 

Among  the  more  recent  publications  are  Ancient  Christianity,  No.  6.^ 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Demonolatry  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: Analysis  of  the  Bible,  with  reference  to  the  Social  Duty  of  Man,  by 
R.  Montgomery  Martin;  The  Bible  Monopoly  inconsistent  with  Bible 
Circulation,  a  Letter  to  Lord  Bexley,  by  Dr.  Adam  Thomson ;  Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine,  Part  xVii. ;  Lisco  s  Parables,  translated  by  Rev.  P. 

of  the 

Historic 

Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Division|lI, 

The  BihU^A  New  Translation,  by  S.  Cahen,  is  the  title  of  a  work  in 
progress  at  Paris.  Vol.  X  has  already  appeared,  containing  a  translation 
of  Jeremiah.  The  Revue  Critique  commends  it  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Never » perhaps,  has  the  poetry  of  the  sacred  volume  been  rendered  with 
so  much  force  ;^'  '*  the  translator  seeks  to  bring  the  French  as  near  as  pos-> 
stble  to  the  Hebrew."  The  volume  contains  the  Preface  of  Abrabanel  to 
Jeremiah,  Dahler's  Historical  Introduction  to  the  same,  and  some- new 
observations  on  the  Jewish  Calendar.  A  new  periodical— Eevue  Th^o- 
k>gique-*-has  been  commenced,  edited  by  two  of  the  professors  at  Mon- 
tauban  Theological  Seminlicy.  It  \kx11  undou^itedly  De  well  conducted 
and  useful. 

The  School  of  Theology  had  its  opening  sitting  at  Geneva,  Oct.  1:,  1640. 
Seven  new  students  were  admitted ;  the  whole  No.  was  36.  Prof.  Gaus^ 
sen  has  just  published  Tbeopneustia,  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Holv  Scriptures.  It  is  regarded  in  France  and  S.wit2;erland  as  ^,  able 
vinaication  of  the  Orthodox  beliet 

tSttftrlr  <&tatf0. 

Wm  Radde,.  German  bookseller  In  New-York,  will  soon  publish  Thcv 
Itick's  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion,  both  in  English  and  German.->^ouldf 
Newman  and  Saxton  wiU  issue,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  work  on  thje  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  abridged  from  Aiigusti,  with  compilations  from- 
Rheinwald,  GUeseler,.  etc.  b^  Rev.  L^man  Qoleinan..  It  will  comprise  a 
history  of  onr  own  sacred  seasons— iasl  and  thanksgiving — ^by  Rev.  J.  B» 
Felt;  and  a  short  account  of  the  rites  of  the  Armenian  Church  by  Rev. 
Mr.  D wight,  Miss,  at  Constantinople.^-Dr.  Grant,  Missionary  to  Persia, 
i^rilisoon  publish  his  '*  Nestorians"  or  the  Lost  Tribes— the  prominent  object 
of  ^he  book  is  to.  prove  that  the  Nestorians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ten 
)ost  tribes  of  Isi ael.    The  work  is  looked  for  with  interest. 


INDEX   TO   VOLUME  V. 


A. 

Aeademiedl  Study^  the  PrvneipU  tf 
EiMiXalum  as  a  Stimulus  to,  by 
Dr.  Lord  393. . 

AddUiondl  Notices  507.  Agony ^  the, 
in  GethsematUf  by  Rev.  L.  Meyer, 
D.  D.;  294.  Its  circumstances,  295. 
The  SavJoar's  prayer  298;  second 

.  prayer  301.  The  angel  303. 
The  cause  of  the  agony  303. 
Objections  answered  308.  De- 
portment of  Christ  309.  Internal 
conflict  311.  Voluntar}  Sabmis- 
sion  to  death  312. 

AUeine^  Rev,  Joseph,  Life  and  Let- 
ters of,  noticed  236. 

Anti-Baechus,  by  Rer.  B.  Parsons, 
noticed  242^. 

A  Priori  Argument  for  the  Being 
of  God.  by  Professor  L.  P.  Hick- 
ok273. 

Asia,  Western^  Anoient  Commeree  of 
by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  48. 

A'lti^i^inismand  Pelagianism,Wig' 
ger&'  EUstory  of,  reviewed  by 
Prof.  Tappan  195. 

B. 

Bacchus  J  by  R.  B.  Qrindrod,  noticed 
241. 

Bancroft,  Qeorge,  History  of  the 
United  States,  noticed  246. 

JPaptism  :•  Import  of  ^oatx$^<»,  Pres. 
Beecher  on,  continued  24.  Addi- 
tional facts  considered  25.  Prac- 
tice of  the  early  church  26. — 
j^e»rT^«a  religious  term  29;  its 
meaning  iUsstratcd  30»  Usage 
of  Christ  and  his  followers  31 ; 
not  claimed  to  be  invariable  34. 
Coincident  facts  36. 

Barnes,  Rev,  Albert,  on  the  Ancient 
Commerce  of  Western  Asia  48. 

Beecher,  Pres,  Edward,  on  Bap- 
tism 24. 

Bible,  the,>.and  its  Ldteralure,  by 
Prof.  Robinson  334.  Biblical  Lit- 


erature  defined  334.  Protestant 
rule  of  faith  defended  335.  Efibrts 
against  it  336.  Creeds  and  con- 
fessions 339.  The  Bible  the  basis 
of  theology— principles  of  inter- 
pretation mO.  Requisites  to  cor- 
rect interpretation— Study  of  the 
original  tongues -341  ;  Hebrew 
342;  Greek  343.  Introductions 
to  the  Bible  345  *,  general  and  par- 
ticular 346.%  The  biblical  text— 
MSS.  347.  Hermeneutics  348. 
Biblical  history  350:  antiquities 
352;  chronology  and  geography 
353.  liaturai  nistory  and  history 
of  interpretation  356.  Subjective 
preparation-piety  and  prayer  357. 

Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed  245. 

Brawn,  Prof  S.  O.  The  Studies 
of  an  Orator  253. 

C. 

CauH  a%i  Ejfeet  vn  Connection  vnik 
Fatalism  and  Free  Agency,  Teply 
to  Dr.  Woods  153. 

OMhnere,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D, — 
Works  of,  noticed  238. 

Channing,  Rev,  W.  E.,  on  Self  Cul^ 
ture,  reviewed  by  Rev.  T.  Ed- 
wards 75. 

Chaptal,  M,  Lfi  Compte,  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture,   noticed 

Chemistry  appUed  to  Agrieultvre,\iy 

M.  Le  Compte  Chaptal,  noticed 

240. 
Chemistry,  Elements  qf^^ifA,  Giay, 

noticed  25a 
Cheever,   Rev,    Qeorge  B.     Ood's 

Hand  in  America,  noticed  506. 
Chiaingworth,Riev.  VTiUumt, Works 

noticed  492. 
Cojnbe,  Mdreto^  M,  D,    Principles 

of  Phvsiology  applied  to, the  Pies- 

ervation  of  Heakh,  etc.  noticed 

234. 
Ofmmerxie,  the  Ancient,  of  W^st*ff^ 
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Asia^  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  on  48. 
Tyre  the  natural  seaport  48;  its 
importance  50;  foundation  of  its 
prosperity  51 ;  its  articles  of  trade 
52;  its  mariners  54.  Jews  56. 
Ezion-geber  57.  Ophir,  where 
situated  57.  Gold  and  silver  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  61.  Alexan- 
dria— its  commerce  62.  Changes 
in  the  Commerce  of  Western  Asia 
63.  Rains  65.  Causes  of  the 
changes  67;  predicted  70;   per- 

.  petuated  by  despotism  71.  The 
Wealth  of  India,  the  prize  of  an- 

-  cient  and  modern  commerce,  73. 

Cornelius  the  CentiMrion,  by  Rev. 
F.  A.  Krummacher,  noticed  497. 
CrUical  Notices,  228,  490. 

D. 
Day,  Pres.  Jeremiah,  Examination 

of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  noticed 

500. 
Dew  of  Israel  arid  the  LUy  of  Qod, 

bv  F.  W.  Krummacher,  noticed 

E. 

Ecelesiastieal  Hiatorv^  Murdock's 
Mosheim,  noticed  ^1. 

EecUsiasticiU  and  Religums  Condi" 
turn  of  England  126. 

ScdesiasticeU  and  lAterarif  Condi- 
turn  of  Scotland  360. 

Edwards,  Pres,  Examination  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Will,  by  Pres. 
Day,  noticed  500. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Tryon,  on  Self-Col- 
tivation  75. 

England,  Religious  and  Ecelesi- 
astieal Condition  of  126.  Oxford 
doctrines,  causes  of  126.  Prin- 
ciple of  free  discussion  127.  Ge- 
nius of  the  Establishment  128. 
Celibacy  in  the  Universities  |30« 
Influence  of  poetry  131.  Church 
and  state  133.  Isaac  Taylor  134. 
Moderate  men  136.  Political 
Churchmen  137.  Men  of  no  re- 
ligion-^evangelical  school  138. 
Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales 
—Methodists  141.    Independents 

143.  Baptists  and  Presbyterians 

144.  Unitarians  145.  Statistics 
146.  Vital  piety  in  England  147. 
Dissenters  becoming  political-^ 
religious  press  148.    EducatioA 


of  the  cler^  149.  Dissenting 
academies  150.  English  scholar- 
ship—biblical literature  151. 

EmuleUion,  the  Principles  of  ,  as  a 
Stimulus  to  Academical  Study,  by 
Dr.  Lord  393.  The  principle  dis- 
carded in  some  institutions  394. 
The  principle  disputed  395.  Loose 
views  exposed  395.  Emulation 
not  to  be  confounded  with  imita- 
tion of  a  model  397.  Objections 
answered  398.  Claims  of  Chris- 
tianity 401.  The  ambitious  prin^ 
ciple  in  education  402. 

Essays  on  Christian  Character,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  noticed  233. 

Exercises  ef  the  Closet,  by  Rev.  W. 
Jay,  noticed  244. 

EsBposition,  Popular,  of  the  Gospels, 
by  S.  G.  Morris  and  C.  A.  Smkh, 
noticed  506. 

Exposition  qf  Romans  8:  18-23,  br 
E.  Turney-import  of  ttxla^  1S§^ 
The  animal  part  of  the  human 
constitution  191.  Reasoning  <tf 
the  apostle  192. 

F. 

Family,  the,  a  Religious  InstifuHon,^ 
noticed  237. 

Palalism  and  Free  Agency,  reply  to 
Dr.  Woods  153. 

FSdton,  Pref.  C,  C.  Greek  Reader, 
noticed  234. 

Flag  Ship,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Taylor, 
noticed  249. 

Flying  Roll,  by  Dr.  Krummacher, 
noticed  496. 

Fosdiek,  D.  Jr.,  oft  Toleration  of 
Opinion  114. 

JFVance,  Living  Charaeters  of,  no< 
ticed  507. 

Free  Agency,  Fctialism^  and  Canoe 
and  Effect  in  connection  with,  re- 
ply to  Dr.  Woods  153.  Defini- 
tions,—power,  impossible,  etc.  154. 
Volitions  155.  The  question  stated 
156.  Motives  157.  Objections 
answered  158.  Opposing  views 
contrasted  162.  The  authority  of 
Calvin,  Edwards,  etc.  163.  Fa- 
talism defined  1^.  Explanatory 
note  165. 

G. 

Geology,  Popular  Lectures  on,  by 
Prof.  lieonhaid,  noticed  498. 
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Ood,  the  A  Priori  ArgwMni  far  ike  J, 

Beinff  tf,  by  Prof.  L.  P.  Hickok  Jacob  WresUing  wUh  the  Angel,  by 

873.  Nature  of  the  argument  274;  Rev.   O.    D.  Krummacher,   no- 

in  distinction  from  the  inductive  ticed  497. 

277.    Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  ^rgu-  Jay,  Rev,  If't/^tam.Exercisesforthe 

meat  279.   Validity  ofthe  a  priori  Closet,  noticed  244. 

argument   281.     Cudworih   283. 

Cousin  284.    The  a  priori  argii-  K. 

ment  defended  286.    Extent  of  its  Kingsbury   Hdrmonf  ihe   Sabbatb, 

application  290.  etc.,  noticed  236. 

God's  Hand  in  America,  bjr  Rev.  Krummaeherf  Rev.  F.  A.    Cornelius 

O  B.  Cbeever,  noticed  506.  the  Centurion,  noticed  497. 

Oray,  Alonzo,  Chemistry,  noticed  KrwmMaeher,  Dr.  F.  W.    Dew  of 

250.  Israel,  etc.  noticed  235.    Martyr 

CHreek  Grammar,  by  Sophocles,  no-  Lamb  and  Flying  Roll,  noticed 

ticed  234.  496. 

Greek  Reader,  by  Prof.  Felton,  no-  Krummacher,  Rev,   G.  D.     Jacob 

ticed  234.  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,  no- 

Grindrod,  Ralph  B.,  Bacchus,  no-  ticed  497. 

ticed  241. 

L. 

H.  Leonhard,  Prof.  K,  C.  von,  Popuiar 

HdmiUon,  Alexander,  JJfe  of^  by  his  Lectures  on  Gteology,  noticed  498. 

Son,  noticed  248.  LewiSy    Prof.   Tayler,   Review  of 

Harper's  School  Dietrict  Library,  Nordheimer's  Hebrew  Grammar 

noticed  232.  438. 

Hatfield,  Rev.  Edwin  F.    Univer-  Library,  Harper's  School  Districl, 

salism  as  it  Is,  noticed  499.  noticed  232. 

Heart's  Ease,  by  Bishop  Patrick,  no-  Literary  Intelligence,  251, 509. 

ticed  245.  Lord,  Mev.  Nathan,  D.  D.,  on  the 

Hebrew    Language,     Nordheimer*s  Principle  of  Emulation  in  Aca- 

Grammar  of,  reviewed  by  Prof.  demical  Study  393. 

Lewis  438.  '^  * 

History  of  the    United  States,  by  M. 

George  Bancroft,  noticed  246.  Mcllvaine,  Rt.  Rev. Charles  P..D.D.t 

History  of  the  World,  General,  by  Oxford  Divinity,  compared  with 

Dr.  Rotteck,  noticed  493.  that  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican 

Hickok,  Prof.  8.  P.    The  A  Priori  Church,  etc.  noticed  228. 

are^ument  for  the  Being  of  God,  Mahan,  Rev.   Asa,  the  doctrine  of 

273.  Perfection  as  held  by,  examined 

Holy  Spirit,  Work  of  by  Rev.  O.  by  Dr.  Woods,  166,  406. 

Winslow,  noticed  238.  Martyr  Lamb,  by  Dr.  Krummacher, 

noticed  496. 

I.  Menial  Philosophy ^  by  Prof.  Upham, 

Intermediate   Place,  the.    by  Prof.  reviewed  478. 

Pond— different  from  the  interme-  Meyer,  Rev.  Lewis,  D.  D.,  on  the 

diate  state  464.    Heaven  and  hell  Agony  in  Geihsemane,  294. 

465.    Do  souls  pass  to  their  final  M^e,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Memoir  of,  by 

state  at  death  1  466.    Terms  used  Taylor,  noticed  243. 

to  describe  the  nether  world  467.  Moshei'fti,  John  L.  von,  D.  D.,  Insti- 

Things    under    the    earth  470.  tutes  of  Ecclesiastical   History, 

Texts  of  Scripture  471.    Argu-  etc.  noticed  231. 

ments  against    the   intermediate  Morris,  John  G.,  Popular  Exposi- 

place  473.    Objeotions  apswered  tion  of  the  Gospels,  noticed  508. 

476.  Miunscher,  Pre/.  Joseph,  on  Types 

Interpretaiion,Vypieal,of  Seript/y/re^  and  the  Typical  InterpretatiQO  of 

Prof.  J.  Maensoher  on  92.  Scripture  92. 
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Murdoch  J  James^  D.  /).,  Translation 
of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  noticed  231. 

N. 

Nestorian  Christians,  1.  The  oldest 
Christian  sect  2.  Their  Conver- 
sion to  Christianity  3.  The  Ja- 
.  cobites  and  Chaldeans  4.  The 
Koordistan  Mountains  5.  Ooroo- 
miah  7.  Climate  8.  Traditions 
of  the  Nestorians  and  their  em- 
ployment 9.  Population,  lan- 
guage and  literature  10.  Modem 
dialect  11.  Reduced  to  writing 
12.  Books  and  Libraries  13. 
Books  containing  church  ser- 
vices, laws,  etc.  14.  Ancient 
MSS.  15.  Readers  15.  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Nestorians  16. 
Church,  Episcopal  in  form-— ce- 
libacy— Nazarites  17.  Nestorians 
generally  poor  and  charitable 
18.  Religious  creed  19.  Friendly 
to  Missions  20.  Opposition  of  the 
Papists  21.  Jesuitism  22.  Encour- 
agement to  Missionary  effort  23. 

Nordkeimerj  Prof*.  Isaac,  Critical 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 

fuage,  reviewed,  by  Prof.  Lewis 
38.  General  philology  439.  Ex- 
cellences of  the  method  of  the 
Grammar  440.  Exclusive  theo- 
rizing 441.  Exclusively'  induc- 
tive method  442.  Syntax  443. 
Disagreement  of  the  subject  and 
predicate  444.  Location  of  the 
adjective  446.  Tenses  449.  Re- 
lative forms  454.  Vision  of  Eli- 
phaz  457.  Objections  458.  Ac- 
cents 462. 
NoU,  Rev.  Samiul,  Jr.  Sermons  on 
Public  "^^rship,  noticed  499. 

O. 

Opinion,  ToUraiion  of,  D.  Fosdick, 
Jr.  on,  114. 

Orator f  ike  Studies  of,  bjr  Prof.  S.  Q. 
Brown,  253.  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory contrasted  254.  Studies  most 
important  to  an  Orator  255.  An- 
cient languages  256.  Power  of 
language  258.  Our  own  language 
too  little  studied  259.  Models  260. 
Ancient  and  modern  orators  261. 
Philosophy  of  the  mind,<^isci- 
pline  262.    Reasoning  and  per- 


suasion 263.  The  orator  mast 
know  himself  264.  The  orator 
and  the  debater  266.  History  267. 
The  orator  and  the'  poet  com- 
pared 270.  Logic  271. 
Oiford  Divinity^  compared  with 
that  of  the  Romish  aid  Anglican 
Churches^  etc.  by  Bishop  McU- 
vaine,  noticed  228. 

P. 

ParsonSf  Rev.  B.  Anti-Bacchus, 
noticed  242. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  Heart's  Ease,  no- 
ticed 245. 

Pelagianism,Augustinism  and^Wif^' 
gets'  History  of,  reviewed  195. 
The  Bible  not*  a  book  of  phi- 
losophy 196.  Offices  of  philosophy 
197.  Old  religions  and  philoso- 
phies 201.  Collision  between  in- 
spiration and  established  dogmas- 
two  forms  of  Christianity  202. 
Dogmatic  history  203.  Systems 
of  Augustine  and  Pelagius  com- 
pared 205  ;  examined  212.  Char- 
acter and  history  of  Augastine 
212.  Origin  of  his  views  oi  Origi- 
nal sin  214.  Other  opinions  216. 
Character  and  history  of  Pelagius 
217.  Opinions  218.  Tendencies 
of  the  two  systems  220.  Just  Theo- 
logical Education  224. 

PerkinSt  R^'  Justin,  on  the  Nesto- 
rian Christians  1. 

Persia,the  Nestorian  Christians  in,  1 

Perfection,  Examination  of  the  doe^ 
trine  of,  as  held  by  Rev.  Asa  Mo- 
han and  others,  by  Dr.  Woods, 
166.  Publications  enumerated  166. 
General  remarks  167.  Provisions 
of  the  gospel  168.  Agreement  of 
Christians  169.  Gtuestion  stated 
172.  A  ttainableness  of  perfection 
in  this  life  174.  Promises  17& 
Prayers  for  perfect  sanctification 
183. 

Continued  406.  -  Main  question  407. 
Do  any  attain  to  complete  holi- 
ness in  this  life  ?  410.  Texts  ex- 
amined 412.  Prayers  of  believers 
for  themselves  420.  Conscious- 
ness of  most  advanced  Christians 
426.  Examples  of  Paul  and  others 
429.  Practical  effect  of  Perfection 
and  the  common  doctrine  430. 
Cencluding  Remarks  436. 
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Pkf/sialogy^  PrineipUs  of,  applied  to 
Uie  Preservation  ofHeaUky  by  An^ 
drew  Combe,  M.  D.,  noiiced  234. 

Pond,  Rev.  Enoch,  D.  D.,  on  the 
intermediate  place  464. 

Preachers  and  Preaching^  by  Prof. 
M-  P*  Tappan,  3l7.  Three  forms 
of  religion— -xeligion  of  nature 
and  law  317;  of  grace  318.  Priest- 
ly office  319.  Apostles  and  preach- 
ers 390.  Purity  of  the  ministrj 
331.  Three  orders  refuted  322. 
The  hierarchy  323.  Office  of  the 
Chrisiian  minister  327. 

Public  Worship,  Sermon,  by  ReY, 
Samuel  Nott,  Jr.  noticed  499. 

R. 

ReUgian  and  Liberty,  by  Rev.  T.  H. 

Skinner,  D.  D.  noticed  506. 
Review  of  Wiggers*  Bistory  of  Att- 

fuslinism  and   Pelagianism,  by 
rof.  Tappan  195. 
Robinson,  Prof.  Edward,  D,  D.,  on 

the  Bible  and  its  Literature  334. 
Rotteek,  Charles  von,  L,  L.  i>..  Gen- 
eral History  of  the  World,  no- 
ticed 493. 

S. 

Sabbath,  Book  for  the,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Waterbury,  noticed  ^6. 

Sabbath,  Laws  respecting  the,  etc.  by 
Kingsbury,  noticed  $»6. 

Scotland,  Remarks  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Literary  Condition  of^ 
360.  Character  of  the  people  360. 
Causes  of  their  peculiarities  361. 
Climate,  etc.  362.  Political  and 
Ecclesiastical  contests  363.  Paro- 
chial Schools  364  History  of 
Education  365.  Society  for  Prop- 
agating Christian  Knowledge  368. 
Schools  of  the  Secession  369. 
Universities  370.  Medical  Edu- 
cation—Present State  of  the  Uni- 
versities 372.  Prospects  of  the 
Established  Church  373.  Its  his- 
tory 374.  Patronage  375.  Origin 
of  the  Secession  377  ;  conse- 
quences 379.  Recent  opposition 
to  the  law  of  patronage  381.  The 
Veto  Act  382.  General  Assembly 
of  1840,  384.  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics 386.  The  National  Church 
in  peril  387.  Higher  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Ministry  needed  390. 


Sejf  Cultivation,  Rev.  T.  Edwards 
on  75}  its  prerequisites,  —  9elf- 
knowledge,  self-rule  and  self-for- 
mation 77.  Self-cultivation  should 
be  physical  78,  intellectual  80,  so- 
cial &,  moral  and  religious  83. 
Means  of  self-cultivation  85. 

Sketches  of  Living  Characters  of 
France,  noticed  wTl, 

Skinner,  Rev.  T.  H.,  D,  D..  Religion 
and  Liberty,  noticed  506. 

Smith,  Charles  A.  Popular  Expo- 
sition of  the  Gospel.S|  noticed  508. 

Sophocles,  E.A,  Greek  Grammar, 
noticed  234. 

Spring,  Rev.  Gardner  D,  D.  Essays 
on  Christian  Character,  noticed 
233. 

T. 

Tappan,  Prof.  Henry  P.  Review 
of  Wiggers'  History  of  Aagus- 
tinism  and  Pelagianism  195. — 
Preachers  and  Preaching  317. 
Doctrine  of  the  Will,  noticed  504. 

Taylor,  Rev.  F,  W,  Flag  Ship, 
noticed  249. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Memoir  of  Han- 
nah More,  noticed  243. 

Toleration  of  Opinion,  D.  Fosdick, 
Jr.  on,  114.  Religious  Tolera- 
tion among  the  Romans  114,  and 
Mohammedans  115.  First  toler- 
ation of  Christianity  115.  Intol- 
erance of  the  Popes  116,  and  of 
Protestantism  117.  Increase  of 
religious  toleration  118.  Poliical 
intolerance  118.  Censorship  of 
the  press,  prohibited  books  119. 
Bishop  of  London  and  Tindal's 
Translation  119.  Licensers  and 
Imprimaturs  of  England  120. 
Literary  controversy  121.  Nick- 
names 122.  Intolerance  and  tol- 
eration often  a  matter  of  policy 
123. 

TVrney,  Edmund,  Exposition  cf 
Rom.^:  18-23.    189. 

T)fpes  arid  Typical  InterpretcUion  ot 
Scripture,  Prof.  J.  Muenscher  on, 

92.  Fanciful  application  of  types 

93.  Types  claimed  in  N.  T.  95. 
Import  of  Type  97.  Tvpes  con- 
founded with  the  moral  allegory 
100,  with  symbols  or  emblems  103. 
Requisites  of  types  105.  Type  a 
species  of  prophecy  107.    How 
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determined  106.    Classes  of  types  W. 

111.    Roles  fbr  their  iDterpreta-  WaUfhurv,  Rev.  J,  B.  Book  for 

tion  112.  the  Sabbath,  noticed  836. 

Wiggers,  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  Histoiy  of 

U.  AogQsiiDism    and   Pelagianism, 

UmifersaHsm  tu  U  h,hy  Rer.  E.  F.  reriewed  195. 

Hatfield,  noticed  499.  WUberforee    WiUiam^    Gorrespon- 

Vpkam,  Pinf,  T.  C.    Mental  Phi-  dence  of,  noticed  491. 
losophy  and  Treatise  on  the  Will,  WUl^  Treatise  on,  Treatise  on,  by 
rcTiewed   4TO.    Histoiy  of  479.  Prof  Upham,  reviewed  478. 
Threefold  Tiew  of  the  mind— the  Will,  Doctrine  of,  by  Prof:  Tappan, 
Intellect  480.    Original  Sagges-  noticed  504. 
tion  481 ;  RelatiTe  Saggestion—  Winslow,  Rev.  Octavius,  Work  on 
reasoning  483.    Imagination,  the  the  Holy  Spirit,  noticed  238.  - 
Sensibiliiies  483.    Desires,  A fTec-  Woods,  Rev.  Leonard^  D.  D.    £i- 
tions  4^.     Moral  Sensibilities  amination  of  the  doctrine  of  Per- 
486.    The  Will  488.    Freedom,  fection,  as  held  by  ReT.  Asa  Ma- 
power  489.   Religioiu  motives,  han  and  others  166, 406. 
490. 


